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Asiboad, Art. 

Aamaita (coontry), 646 — 647- 

Asuiu Uata, aa Ahora Mazda, 515 — 617. 

•RfgintyA^ a few materials for a Chapter in the early History of; 

ooUected from some Iranian sources, I — 13; references 
to Baotria in the Avesta and Fablavi books of the 
Parais, 2—7 ; different statements as to who founded 
Baotria, 7—8 ; tho» legendary history as given by 
Mahomedan authors^ 9 — 13. 

. — the B&khdi of the .Avesta, 2 ; the great fire temple 

of, 5 ; Aspandyar, the nizehvar of, 6 ; spoken of 
as the birth-place of Zoroaster, 6 ; the curse over, 7. 

Bakeai,, 2. 

B&SiHLI, 2. 

Bashab, 2. 

BlEBoi, the beautiful, the renowned, 3 ; the city of an uplifted 
banner, 4 ; reasons why it was so called, 5. 

BIehtbi, 2, 

B^iDiTTA (Nararimhagnpta), 589, 591. 

Baleh — ^M irkhond’s s^nge etymology of the name, 8. 

Babagaok (Ratnagiii Dist.), hot springs at, 199 — 202. 

Bablaah, and Josaphat, 96 — 101 ; the author of the story, 
96 ; the story briefly narrated, 96 — 97 ; references in 
European and other literature, 97 — 98 : remarkable 
resemblances between the story and that of Gautama 
Buddha, 98—100 ; how the author got hold of the 
Buddha story, 100 — 101. 

BhIqa (divirion of a conntiy), 652. 

BHANDiBBASANo, (Bhandirgad), Art VII. 

Bkabatab of the Eigveda, 39—46. 

Bhabatavabsra, derivation of, 39, 40. 
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BhaSkabavabsia (Kuraara), 254, 270, 271. 

BaiATriB, (Parasara) 113—115, 119—120. 
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B^mabatki, (Bhlmk). 041, 642. 

Bhitabi, 582. 

Bhukti (country), meaning of the term, 650—651. 

Bimba Raja, 607. 
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Bombay, Anquetil Da Perron’s acooimt of, 368 — 369. 

Buddha Gupta. 265, 685. 

BuKKA, Raja, 287. 

Chagha, 261, 262. 

Chakd&a (king of Sind), 262. 

ChahoraoaCH, 605. 

Chikal (land), 608. 
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CoCHiK, Anquetil Du Perron’s desoription of, 331- 
CoiKs, some rare in the cabinet of tie B. B. R. A. Society, 
a note on, Art. XIV. 

Dadda n, 264. 

Daheb (kii^ of Sind), 62. 

Daeshikafatha, early references to, 616 — 618. 

— extent of the country known as, 619 — 620. 

Danavas and thb Danohayo, 517 — 619. 

DaNavas and the DASire, 619 — 520. 

Dafus and the Danayas, 519 — 520. 

DInus and Danbs, Denmark, Ac.. 521. 

DaStub Darab (of Snrai), account of, 382 — 402. 

Dastub Dabab of Surat and Anquetil Du Pferron of Pm is. See 
Anquetil Du Perron. 

Daulatabad, Anquetil Du Perron’s description of, 336 — 336. 
Decoan, earliest traces of intercourse with, 615 — 621. 

Deup or Tokah (tenure)^ 608. 

DeSA — meaning of the term, 649 — 650. 

Dbyaoupta of Malwa, 245 — 249. 

Dhantsdvishsu, 585. 

Duanaeataka, G47. 

Dbbuvabhata, 263, 266, 274. 

DlKsmT (K. N.) ; a note on some rare coin^in the cabinet of 
the B. B. R. A. Society, 382—384. 

Dindima Kayi, 294 — 296. 

DONOAB (land), 608. 

Eably History of the Huns and their Imoads in In(Ua and 
Persia, 639 — 696; introduction, 639 — 641 ; ebject of 
the paper and division <d the subject, 641 — hds ; origin 
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and carJv hiatorj’, 543 — 546 ; their relations with the 
Chinese Empire, 546 — 548 ; their relations with the 
Roman Empire, 648 — 561 ; their relations with the 
Persian Empire, 661 — 579; the Indian Empire — the 
Huanic inroads into it, 680 — 589 ; who broke the 
powers of the Huns in India, 589—^95. 

EmbIk and his date, 112^ — 113. 

Fary Skrotark (lax), 609. 

Fobo (rent), 608. 

GaKDiBaBa, 522 — 523, 583. 

GasoAji SalUnka, 15, 19. 

Gaonthan, 609. 

Gabuda and Carniimaaa, 530 — 531. 

GATTBAiffUEHA, 527, 528. 

Goa, Anquetil Du Perron's account of, 332. 

■GodaVABI, earlv references to, 639 — 640. 

•Goethe’s Parra-nameh or Bach des Parsen, i.e., the Book of 
the Parsecs, 66 — 95 ; introduction, 66 — 67 ; a short 
outline of Goethe’s life, 67 — 72; a few traits of bis 
che^aoter, 72 — ^74; his West-ostlichc Divan, 74 — 81, his 
Parsi-nameh, 81 — 90; Parsi'iiameh — ^translation by 
Father Hoti, 90 — 92 ; the ancient Parsees, — translation 
by Father Homel, 92 — 95. 

•GopaLDaS, Gor (Raja), Art. Vll and Art. XVII. 

Goppana, 308, 309. 

Goba (produce-rice), 608. 

Guptas, Mr. Vincent Smith on, 249—252. 

Gupta kinos, (of Malwa ?) line of, 243, 247. 

Hamza, Ispahani, 213 — 235 ; introduction, 213 — 215 ; importance 
of the Fihriat, 215 — 218 : other authorities Hamza, 
218 — 219; the age andliterary life of Hamza, 219 — 224 ; 
a brief survey of the works which Hamza consulted, 
224 — 225; Hamza’s works, 225 — 227; Hamza's position 
as an Arabic uTilcr, 227 — 234. 

Hapta-Hindu, 494, 495, 497. 

Habska, and his times, 236 — 276; acces.sion of Harsba, 236- 
243 ; Notes — (1) Maukharies of Kanauj, 243 — 24.5 ; 
(2) Devagupta of Malwa, 245 — 249 ; (3) Mr. Vincent 
Smith on the Maukbaris and the Guptas, 249 — 252 ; 
(4) the date of Harsha’s birtii, 252 — 254 ; Harsha’s 
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empire, 234—258 ; Note, 268 — 259 ; tbe kings and 
kii^oms of India in the tone of Harsha, 260 — 272 ; 
Note — (Siladitya of Mblapo), 272 — 276. 

Hot springs of the Ratm^iri DUtriot, 185 — 212 ; introduction, 
185 — 186 : older references to the springs, 186 — 189 ; 
description of the seTcral springs — the one at Bajapur, 
at Math, at Sangameshwar, at Raja^vadi and Bara- 
gaon, at Aravali, at Kbed, at Unliararc 189 — 211 ; 
general remarks, 211 — > 212 . ^ 

Hcks, early history of, Art. XVHl? 

HtrviSHKA, first known silrer coin of, 384. 

iNTERsnrrENT springs at Rajapur in the Bomi>ay Presidency, 
14 — 32 ; their description in the Boinba 3 ' Gazetteer, 
14 — 16 ; references in l^endary and poetical lite- 
rature, 16 — 21 ; furtoer history in a Ba^ar, 21 — 22 ; 
a record of the fiow since 1863, 23 — 24 ; description of 
the springs, 25 — 29 ; character of the water, 29 — 32. 

Tsrt.-lb, the Persian .\n&hita and the Indian Venus, 520. 

JAG.A.jrNATH, Anquetil Dn Perron’s account of the town and 
temple of, 327. 

■Augas (i), 586. 

JiVAR, Pinbalagia Penimal, 118 ; his work, 119 ; his Gurupa-. 
rampara criticised, 119 — 122. 

Kaufara (divisioa of a couniay), 652. 

K-aNariaks, 604. 

KAjfE(P. V.); Ancient Geography and Civilization of Maha- 
rashtra, 613 — 657. 

Kanuaghu (Kanheri), 635. 

Kbneyrians, 604. 

Khara or Ratta (proilucc-ricc), COS. 

ICtfED (Battiagiri hot spring at, 203 — 206. 

Kokkan and Maharashtra, 631 — 632. 

KbishnS, early references to, C40. 

KBtsHKAOUd, (Kanheri), 634. 

KbisH-Yamisra, 294, 295. 

KEISKNAVBNi, 640, 641. 

Ksoatriyas, Solar and Lunar, Art. Ill 

Kituabaocpta, 455. 

KuuarAbRaja. Sge Bhaskaravarma. 
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Kcndi, C53. 

Kdntala (country), 644 — 645. 

Lab-exh, 563. 

Life and timee of Sri-Vwlanla-Deiikfl, 277 — 312. 
MAHiBilsBTRA, ancient gci>grai>hy and civiUzataon of, Art. XXI, 
MtCTtai aHTRA. and Kunkaii, 631 — 632. 

MaHlBASanu, early iiwlit-cs of, 621 — 623. 

HiHABAsarBA, origin of the torin of, 623 — 626. 
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Mahavu (fort). Art. VII. 


MahissamakoaiiA, 62f>. 
Mailioibi, 636. 


MalaprahacI (Malaprabba), 642. 
AUbamukada, 636. 


Mandala (countrj*) — oieaiiiug of Idie term, 649 — 030. 
M&NDHDHATi, Baja (Baja Gopaldas Gor), Art. VII. 

Makk (Dr. Harold H.) and I^:aiiji>c (8. R.) ; Hot springs of 
the Ratnagiri District, ISij — 212. 

— Intermittent springs at Rajapiir in the Bombay Presi— 
draicy, 14 — 32. 

Manohabdas Gob (Raja), Art. VII. 

MiBAKtrDA (TA), 635. 

M.ATH (Ratnagiri Dirt.), hot spring at. 192—193. 

M.\tbioupta, 273 
M.v'i■BI^^s^NU, 066. 

Maukhakis of Kauauj, 243—245. 

.Mackhabis, Vincent Smith on. 249—252. 

Mauhva, rlerivatiun of. 514 — .515. 


.Meru, situation of, 314—515. 

JiimiiACPLA, 563 — 594, 625. 

MiRi.\jA-i-i, 653. 

.Mills, (Prof. L. H.) ; Vasna XLVllI in its Indian Eiinivaleut?, 
596—803. 

Mom, (Dr. J. J.) ; Ancient Patalipctra : Dr. D. B. Spooner’s 
recent Excavations at its site and the Quezon of 
the Influence of Ancient Persia upon India, 457 — 532. 
^1*® early History of the Huns and their Inroads iu 
India and Persia, 539 — 595. 
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Modi, (Dr. J. J.); A few Materials for a Cluijiter in the early 
ffistory of Bacteria,ooDeotedfrom some Iiuninn sources, 
1 — 13; Goethe’s Parst'naiQ^ or Biicli lies Parsen, ».e., 
the Book of the Parsees, 66 — 95. 

• —A Persian Inscription of the Mogul times, on a stone 

found in the District Judge’s (‘oiirt at Thoiia, 
137—161. 

^AuqiietU Du Perron of Peru — Indin as seen by him 

(1733—60), 313—381. • , 

Anqiietil Du Perron of Paris and Dastiir Darab of 

Surat, 383—456. 

Mohtiirfe (tax), 609. 

Mvduoiri, 636. 

NadadCb Ammal. VaradAcharya. 

NadaditvaSilaDitya, 267; 

Na.mpili.ai, 117, 121. 

‘Naxjiyah, 116, 120, 121. 

Na6-bahar. 6, 10. 

Nao.shar, 6. 

Naozako. See Nov&zako. 

Nariman (G. K.): Hamza Ispahan!: A jwep into Araliic histonVs 
on matters Iranian, 213 — 233. 

Narmada, early references to, 637 — 

Note of Correction for the Paper “A Persian Inscription of 
the Mogul Tiines” (Journal B. B. R. A. Society. 
Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 137—161), 533—538. 

Note on some rare Coins in tho Cabinet of the B. B. B. A. 
Society, 382 — 384. 

Nov.iZAKo. 4. 3, 6, 

PaLasouaik .Art. VII. 

Panch.m.as, st.nio account of, 59. 

PARASJPE (S. R.); Joint-author. See Mann (Dr. Harold H.) 

Pabskks, Anquetil Du Poin-ou on a few contnivcrsinl question.^ 
„f, 348—350. 

Farsees, Anquetil Du Perron's account of the history of, 34C — 
348. 

Pabsi-nameh or Buch des Parsen, Goethe’ , Art. IV. 

Pataliputra, ancient, Dr. D. B. Spooner’s recent Excavations 
nt tte site and the Question of the Influence of Ancient 
Persia on India. Art. XVL 
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Patauputha, history of the city of, 481 — 468. 

Patha or Pathaka (country-)— mewiiiig of the term, 651. 

P.ATTA (di\"isioii of a country), 652. 

Pavosiuh (river), 638, 039. 

Pewa AchchaX PiLiiAZ Su Pillai, Peria Achchan. 

Persia, ancient, infltiene© upon India of. Art. XVI. 

Persia, inlluence-of, over flfeece. 479 — 482. 

pESstAR Inscription of the, Mogul times on a stone found iir 
the District Judge’s Court at Thana, 137 — 161 ; in- 
troduction, 137—140 ; te.xt aud translation of the 
inscription, 140 — 144 ; events of three reigns, 144 — 
149 ; a survey of the events, 149—166 ; places referred 
to in the description, 1 j>6 — 161. 

Petha (division of a country), 652. 

Pillai- Lokacuary, his birth and early life, 124; his works, 
124—125. 

Pillai, Peria Achohin, 118. 

PnxAT, Sri Rama, 119, 122. 

PiLLix, Tintkkunihaipiran, 104, 105, 106, 110, 127. 

Pillai, V’adakkutiruvidi, 123. 

P 1 NBAI.AGIA Perijsial iRtab. See Jiyar, Pinhalagia Perumftl.. 

POOSA, Aiiquetil Du Perron’s description of, 334. 

pRAT.lP.iRUDRA, the Iring of Shaila, 21. 

Pkavar-asesa H, 272, 273. 

PuNDRA, 133—134. 

PtJRAB, 142, 156, 160. 

PuRSHOTTAMRAO Patthaskar (Raja-guru), 607. 

Ptjbus, progress of (in India), 56 — 60. 

RaJapdb (Ratnagiri Dist.), hot spring at, 190—192. 

RAJAPURin the Bombay Prcsitleucy, intermittent firings at, 
Artr* ri* ^ 

RaJAwaiji (RAtiiagiri Dist.), hot .springs at, 194—199, 

RAmSniva, successors of. Art. VI. 

Ranuachari, (V); The Life and Times of Sri-Vedinta-De^ika, 

'I’lie Successors of Ramanuja and the Growth of 
Sectarianism among the Sri- Vaishnavas (1138—1310), 
11)2— 136. 
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RatnaGibi DiSTBicr, hot spnngs in, Art. IX. 

Rattapat! (Rattap&di), 633. 

Rawlinson, (H. G.), Barlaam *nd Josaphat, 96 — 101. 

RudbadIuak, 582. 

Sadaoibi, 635. 

Sasasi (king of Sind), 261. 262. 

S&iCA-owiPA, 531, 532. 

Saldakea, (J. a.), Some latwesting Antiq'utics of Saisette, 
604—612. 

Salsette, corrupted from Sashti— Sashasti, 604. 

SALSErrs, some intereating antiquities of, Art. XX. 

Sanoajueshwab (Ratnagiri Dist.}, hot spring at, 103 — 194. 

Saktaea (divirion. of a country), 662. 

,t^ABDTTi.ATARMA, (s Maokhari king), 244. 

Saevagna SrsGAPpA, 300. 

SasaITEA (Narendra Gupta), 254, 255, 270. 

Seunadb^a, 647 — 648. 

Shilotbi (tenure), 608. 

SnAniTTA of Molapo, 272 — 276. 

SiNHA (river), 642. 

SiNTiiM GOK (Raja), 534. 

Sea2II)Aqotta, 682 — 584, 593. 

SoiiAB, and Lunar Kshatriyaiacesof India in the Vedas, 33 — O.') ; 

preliminary remarks, 33 ; Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition, 33 — 35 ; arrangement of the 
authorities for the construction of ancient or pre- 
BudfUiistic liistory, _ .35 — 36 ; other authoritic.s- 
ctlinology, philology, and aniilog\', 36 — 37 : tan 
invasions of indi.a by the Aryuiis, 37 ; this i nncliLsIoii 
HUiiiKji'lcJ by iiJiilology and ctliiiology, 37 — 39; the 
BharatiisoIRigrcdii the descendants not of D.niisli 
yanti Bharata, biitano.irlierBli.irata of tlio solar raci- ; 
39 — 46; the second horde of .Aryan invaders, viz., 
the Lunar K^atriyas, 46—50 ; their history as dia- 
elosed by the Rigvedio hymns, 50—6 1 ; Yadua, 5.5 ; 
Turvashaa, 56 — 56 ; Purus, 56 — i ) ; Ajius and 
Drohyus, 61 ; a r^sum^, 61 — 64 ; origin /if tho terms 
solar and lunar races, 64 — 65. 

Interesting Antiquities of Salsette, 604 — 612, 

Sthau, (division of a country), 661. 
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SoccESSOBS of Bamanuja and the Grov'th of Sectarianfam 
among the Sri-Vaidmavae (1138 — 1310), 102 — 136; 
iatrodaetion, 102 — 101; the Vadagalai vereion of 
apostolio eucceaaion, 104 — 122 ; the Tengalai version 
of apostolio succession, 112 — 126 ; tiie points at issue, 
126—136. 

SrK 2 Caxai., ancient history of, in the times of the ancient 
Egyptian kings. Art. WII. 

TiPi, early references to, ^668 — 39. 

TAX.iLA, tbe temple at. 458 — 460. 

TEKILi, 261. 

’rKXOALAi, school of VaislinaTism, Guruparampara of, 112 — 126. 
'I’cRAXittr P.ABVATA, (Trirasmi Parvata), 635. 

'I okah or Deicp (tenure), 608. 

ToRAiiAifA, 276, 583 — 588, 625. 
i'ltlDHORANA VlEA-DEVA-RiTA, 116. 

'I'kikC'T.a (hill), 636. 

Trirasmi Parvata, 635. 

Tl'kvashas, progress of (in India), 55 — 56. 

Vadagalai, school of Taishnavism, Guruparampar& of, 104 — 

112. 

Vadaoalais, Art. VI. 

Vaidta (C. V.) ; Harsha and his times, 236 — 275 ; 
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Art. l.—A I'.m Materials for a Chapter in the Early 
History <>/ JSaclria, collected from some Iranian 
Sources. 

By 

Sjiams-i vUlma Dr. JlVANJl JAMSHEDJl MODI, B.A., Pli, D. 

{Head, i^d March 1914.) 

I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Prol, H. G. R.xwlinson of the Deccan College had published in 1909, 
Ills interesting I’rize-essay, entitled " Bticlria, from the Earliest limes 
to the Extinction of Bacirio-Grcek Rule in the Punjab. ” Iliad the 
pleasure of reviewing it in the fam-i-famshed of Boniliay, at the request 
of its. Editor. In that review, while noticing die fact Uiat the author 
began his subject n iih Uie early traces of liislor}' referred to by classical 
authors, I drew attention to the fact that Bactria was referred to ;in 
the Veadidad of the Parsecs, which, following the reasoning of 
the late Dr. Haug, Professor of Sanskrit at the Poona College, may be 
taken to have bceiV vttitten at leastabout 1,200 years before Christ. 
This review led to some corruspondence with the learned autlior, 
who then thought of re-publishing hi.s essay as a second edition, In 
one of his letters, he said : “ In republishing iny little work, I 

badly want .a reliable text-book on what is known of the Early History 
of Bactria and Iran, e.^., in the lime of Zaratliushira and the Kaiyaniaii 

kings The new Rncyclopoidia Briiannica dismisses 

the early history as ‘legendary.’ But I want to know about 
it—- legendary or not." 

As far as l know, there wa« no reliable text-book treating of the early 
history, even the legendary history of Bactria. to supply some 
materials to Prof. Rawlinson, I had then' t.tken up the study of ilmt 
subject. Tliis paper is the humble result of that short study, ilie 
lUiitcritils of which I had the pleasure of sending w Pruf. Rawlinson in 
1910. I beg to place these materials with some additions before this 
Society for its Journal, with n view llmt they may lie of some use, 
however little, to other students of iIk History of Biiciria. 

As said in my above review, the ancient history of Bactria is 
interesting, both to the Parsecs :md to ;ltic Hindus, because it is 
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tlie history of a country which- lies between Irin, the ancient 
motherland of the Parsees, md Hindustan, the niolhcrhmd of the 
Hindus. “ Bactria served as a conitecting link between the West and 
the East. It is still well*nigh an open question, whether India gave 
much to the West or the West gave much to India. In any case, Bactria 
was the land that served asan intermediate seat for transferring the traits 

of tho civilization of one country to the otlier Wc tliink, 

that both Greece and Iran had their influence upon Hindustan and that 
Hindustan had its influence in tumu[ft»n bMh.” In the case of the 
influence from the West, " it was Iryn that had greatly, strongly and 
permanently impressed India. The great Hindu king .\solta in an 
early period, and the great Mahomedan king Akbar in a later 
period, wore kings whose reigns stand as great landmarks in the 
history of India, both from the material and Ute mental and moral points 
of view. Leaving aside the question, as to how AIcbar’s rule in India 
led to the influence of Persia upon India, . , one can pretty safely 
say, that the great .Asoka had some Iranian ideals before him. Tlio 
Acljasmenian rule over some regions in the very vicinity of India 
lasting for a pretty long time, and over the country itself for a number 
of years, had a great influence upon India. If nothing else, Asoka’s 
edicts have left an indelible stamp on the history of India, .Asoka 
took his conception of inscribii^ them upon columns from the practice 
of Achamenian kings like Darius whose inscriptions over columns and 
roclcs are well-known.” 

With these few introductory words 1 come to the subject proper 
of my paper. I will first speak (A) of the References to Bactria in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi books of the Paruees, and tlien (B) of the Hislorj — 
legendary or not— as given hyoid Mahomedan writers like Firdousi, 
Maraud! and Tahari. 

it. 

(A) REFERENCES TO BACTRIA IN THE AVESTA AND 
PAHLAVI BOOKS OF THE PARSEES. 

Baciriii is the B4kl>dhi of the .Avesta,' BlkhtrP of the 

cuneiform inscripuons, B&h^ar or Rikhul of the 
dfe^of^he Avmu*'’' and Baikh of the early and hitei 

Mahomedan iwriters. d > Prof. Darmesteter •' 
points out, the later name Baikh comes fnf \ the Avesta Blkhdhi. 
BUdidhi would be BSklili in later Pmian ( " oK ” would be “ 1 ” j cl'. 
Avesta (locust) : Persian dmZiiM). The Pahlavi translator 

* Vendidad I, 7. • Tlw liwi-ri|»ion o( Bohiwun CoL I. <1. Tolman's Guide lo OW 

Persian loscriptioqp. p. 55. > Le Zend Areata It. p. a 
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of ilic VendidaJ rx-nclers RAI^liJhi into Bakhal or Bikhar ^ ) ' 

Tiien“kli" and ‘‘ 1 ’* i li.njge places and Bftklili or Btkhai becomes 
Balkh. 

The earlie.M rofer.;ace to Baciria in the Parsec books is ihal in the 
V’endidnd. w here (,» 2 htp. I. 7)U is spoken of as the fourth city created 
by Ahura Mazd*, the preceding tliree being Airyana-vaeja (lr»n), 
Sugdh (Sogili.ou), and Mduru (Merv). It i^ there spoken of ns 
" BUhtihim trirAm eredhvA draftK&ia, i.e., “ Biklnlhi, the boauUful, 
w ith the ii[>difted banner.” As pointed out by Dr. Haug, ilie Jisi of 
the i(i cities named io thissecoiKi chapter of tite Vendidtid docs not 
coiiiiiiit the name of the old Iranian city of Eclwiiana (Iltigamalflna 
of ilu- Behistun Inscriptions II, 13, Aclimeilia of the Scriptures, 
I'zi ,1 .Vi 2, mMem Hamadan), founded, according 10 Herodotus' hy 
IX idCes of Media (B. C. 708). This fact show s that the Veiididad, or 
III least this chapter of the Vendidad, was written before 70S B. C. 
516 , this is a reference to Bnetrist as old as the 8th century Itcfore Clirist. 

Again, the fact of the city being mentioned as one with up-llficd 
banners shows, that it was the capital city carrying the rot al b.inncrs. 
Now, as Bactria fell into the hands of the Assyrians and tlius ceased to 
be the capifal city with royal banners at about R. C. 1200, it appears, 
that this reference to Bactria is as old as tltc I’lh or 13111 century B. C. 

In the above-mentioned reference In the Vendidad, Bactria or Bnlkli 
is spoken of 

(1) as being beautiful and 

(2) as a city wiili uplifted b.aniiers. 

I. As CO the first epithet of Bactria referred to in the Vendidad, vis., 
p. that it was beautiful (srinim), we find, tliat it 

tifid, the renowned. ‘o be spoken thus, fora long time after- 

wards, even upto the Mahomedan times. 

f«) The Pahlavi commentator has spoken of tlte city as " ny 6 k pavan 
didan (n-fS ify av ).' le., good to look at This is the way in 
which the commentator has rendered the Avesta word {srirAni) for 
beautiful. 

(b) The grand Btindcliesh ' also, while (raitslating this chaplcr, 
spenks of the city as (nr Ak /vn-an didan) “good to (00k at." 

* V-ad«Ud by DASturlloiJ.antfJam.vip. p. 7. Chap. 1.?. 

•BlctpS. 

* Daatur Or. Hoahanir /»ma»ps VwididAiJ. p. 7. 

* The BQndshifha, aditad by En'ad Tabmiira» IXn-shaji /Vnkl(rsin.i, with nn fnlroductiun !>> 
Hr. Babrameora Tahmura.^ ARbScaaria. piibljiihed bytha Trostec* of the Piir,tfO Punch.'iscl 
{1908), p. ao6. ly.af. $tq. This ebaptaris the ySlh cnaptcr in the list of Dr. WeaL S. B. It. 
Vol. V. Introduction, p, XXX^’II. 
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(c) In tlie Pahlavi Shatroihll-i-AiriU), wc read tlie following for this 
city 

Dayan B&khar-i-n&mlk shatrdstftn Nov&zako Spcn(lad&d>i-Visht&span 
benman kard., Avash varalvand Atashd-Vfthartn tamman ctibCinast. 
Avash niaeh.i nefshman tamman bar&makhkdnt. Avash val Gubahkftn 
va Suj-i-Piklhkin va Chur&hk4n v4 Rabftktn va Guhram va Tilrchiv 
va Arjasp-iKhyontn-shih paitllm shetunit fcigh ni24h>i le barl negtrid. 
Koll-mlld pavan ntzashned denmt)n nizeb negtred meman dayun vnl 
atrSn shatro ddb&ret*. 

Ti-anslation 

•' Spendadid, the son oi Visht&sp, founded the city of Novlzako in 
renowned country of B&khar. He estubiishud there the glorious 
Atash V&brftn (Atash Behricn). He struck his lance there, He sent a 
message to Gubihkin and Suj-c-PikW»k4n and ChurhiltUn and Rabi- 
kan and Guhram and Turchiv and Arjasp, the king of the Kiiyaonas, 
that ' Look to my lance. Those "who may look to the interpretation of 
tills lance may run fo the country of IrAo (to render submission)'.’” 

The country of Bikhar, referred .to here, is tlie Bflkhdhi ofthe Vendi- 
dad, whose Pahlavi translators also have - called it Bftkhnr. In this 
passage, the Shatroiha-i-Airdn calls it "namik” i.e., renowned. 
Among the later Mahomedan authors, Ma^oudi * has spoken of it as 
^ Baikh al hasanA, i.e., Balkh the beautiful. Here, the 
word “iasand," corresponds to the word “ fnVnm ” of the Avesta. 
Ocher Mahomedan authors have spoken of it as Balkh-i-i<S«», i.e., the 
exalted or the great Balkh. Pirdousi speaks of it as Balkh-i-^stn, 
i.e., Balkh, the select or the elect. 

2 . Coming to the second statement of the Vendidad, vis., that it 
Bakhdhi. the city of 

an uplifted banner.' called, because, being the capital of some of the 
known Kalyanian kings, especially of king 
Gushtlsp, in whose reign Zoroaster, the prophet, flourished, the royal 
banner flew over It. Prof. Spiegel takes this view, when lie says, 
that the " tall plumes (i.e., the tall banners) indicate the imperial 
banner {mentioned also by Firdousi) and refer consequently to tlv time 
when Bactria was the seat of the empire.'” M. Hnrlez aiso ihkos the 
same view. He says: “Ccs drapeaux 6lev68 dtnient peut-Gtre la 
marque de la residence du chef du pays."* 

‘ Pahlavi uxtii, edited by Dauurjamaspji bCoocher^ Jamaapesana. p, 19 , 

* We tny " AiySdglr+ZarirtB. ShaMiU^AMa va AHiya va Salugiya4.SLi,AD. ’ pp, 
S9-*‘» 

* Maqaod.i traduit par BarUer de Meynard, VoL 11. p. lai. 

* Spiegel, translated by Bleeck. VoL 1. p. 10 , itble 3. 

' A' es'ji , l.ivre saerd du Zoroastrieaie. p. 8 , ootoy. 
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It appears, lli.iL daring the Sassanian times, when the I'ahlavi trans- 
lators and commentators wrote, sonic doubts had 

Reasons, whj-it arisen, as to why it was called in the Vendidad the 
was so c e . hanners. 

(a) The comni' ittators at first gave their own eicplanation, which is 
the usual abow esplanation,>t>«., that “the banner” (i.#., the royal 
banner) was uplii’ed over it (AIgh darafsh dayan afrisht yekhsund). 

(4) Then, the cootmentators added.that there were some who said that 
there were many hanners flying ot-er it (alt tnilnaiiLin ycmcllund li 
kabJih eLiyan afrhsend).' As to this second reason, Vis'., tliat it was 
railed tiu eity of uplifted hanners because many banners flew over it, 
we find a refi cence to it in the Grand Bundehesh,’ where it is said, 
.“ ■nartdmi tainnan drafsh pavan lAldish&kih yakhsunend,” t.e,, men 
there hold the liaoners mth energy. 

Now, as to why, later on, there were many hanners over the city, 
instead of one, some thing may be leamt from the Pahlavl commeniary 
whkli adds tho words "Aigddshman madam davan kushend " whith 
mean iliat “these men kill tKeir enemies.” Prof. Harlez:’ says, that 
by this remark, the commentators meant to s:iy, that there were fre- 
quent battles in Bactria. But Harlez himself thinks, that they wore tlic 
banners over ilte tents of tlte people and the towers of the city. 

A siateinenc ofYakout seemedtopoint to another reason for its latterly 
being called a dty of many Ivinncrs. -He said that 

(c) The Great the city had a great temple called Nao-bahlr 
F I r e-T e m p I e of ■ 

Balkh or RHcti-ia. and that the worshippers at the temple— 

perhaps the distinguished visitors like princes 
and generals— raised banners on its j^abad (cupola) as their marks of 
respect. Barbier De Meynard thus refers to Yakout's statement 
■''*Ce temple dtait en grande v4n4ration chez Ics Persans, qui s'y 
-rendaient de fort loin en pelerinage, le revetaient d’ ^toffes prfcieuses 
et plantaient des drapeaua au sommet de la coupole (Dictionnaire 
Giographique, Historique et Utt^raire de h Perse, par Barbier de 
Meynard, p. 569 ). 

The Pahlavi ShatroihA-i-.^irtn also refers to a Fire-temple in the city. 
A part of the name of the place NovAzako or Naozako, whore the 
‘ VU4 Vendidad by Dastur Hoahanz Jamaap. Vot I. Toxw, pp. 7 A 
* Ftdalhacditionol RtvadTafanuraa.(abO''eroferr«d to, p.Ki6.l.7.) ^ 

A •' 

|i?/ 

' la^^qmde kIow peUrie. U ast rtai. voit daf<« cc« termes un« indicatioo do guerre* 
frditueiitaa qu’entreprvuumt las Bactriem ^ (Le Zend Aveata, p. 8. n. 7I. 
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Tire-temple was founded, seems'tcr be similario a pan, of iltc name 
Naobahftr. 


Firdousi * also thus refers to the fire-temple named N.aobahilr 

uflji 

i.e. In the famous Baikh, Naobahftr was put up, because, there were 
fire-worshippers there at the time. 

Dr. Hyde * translates the word ^aobahar in Latin, as Novum ver 
(f.r., new spring). The Navftxako of tl»e PaliJavi 5liatroiltft-i-Airftn 
seems to be the same with the Naobahftr of Firdousi, Yakout and 
others ; or it may be the same as Naosbar which was a fortress or 
palace in Baikh.* Of the several gates of Baikh, one was known as 
the Dar-i-Naobaliftr, i.e . , the gate of Naobahftr. ‘ Perhaps the Novazak 
referred to here may be the Nuwazi Fire-temple of the coins. ' 


Aspandyftr, the . 
nisekvar of BactrU. 


The name of Aspandyftr, the sonofGushtftsp, is connected with Baikh 
in the above-quoted passage of the Shairoihft-i- 
Airftn. Therein, this prince is spoken of as using 
his niseh or lance which seems to have been 
his special weapon in religious war. This explains tlie blessing, 
prayed for over the marrying couple, even now, by the Parsees, in tlieir 
Ashirwftd prayer, wherein it is said “ Nizehvar baid chun .Aspandyftr" 
i.e., May you be a good user of the lance like Aspandyftr. 

Among the Pahlavi books, the Bundehesh, speaking of the rivers of 
Irftn, speaks of the river of Baikh, as one of llie 
twenty principal rivers of Iran, * and as flowing 
from the Bftmiyftn (Bftmikan) mountains ‘ info 
the river Vch, supposed to be the Indus. Bactrla or Baikh was in 
the Sassanian times supposed to be a part of Hindustan. * 

Some manuscripts ol tl>e Bundehesh, * speak of Baikh as the birth 
place ofZoroastcr. This reminds us of one of the 
as®thebblh.pUceof s'ulemcnts >“ .-il>out one Zoroi.sier 

Zoroaster. being the Magian king of B.iclria in the lime of 

Ninus and Semir.iinis. 


The River of 
Bactria. 


‘ " Lo I.ivrcdc" Rot* " par M. T*'*!. I\'. p. .u 0 . •• <.1- 

* Veterum P«rs(irum « Ponhoma. Medomm ReliRionis I Imoria. pp, im, ioj. 

» Kctloimalre 0 *of»*phique. HUIooh"* «* Liuifairvdfla Pme. par Uarbler Jc McMiord, 
S?>- 

* Ountpy'i Oritatol Gcafrephy. p. 313. 

‘ Nunasmatk and otber Aatiquariaa Vwtralioaa ol tbs rvir ol Uie Sauanlnn^ by E. 
Thomas, p. 17. 

^ Chap. XX. 7. * Ibid. as. * S. B. Brv Vol.V. p. 59, 0. 4, p, 77, a, 7. 

* Chap XXIV, tj. S.'D. E..V0LV. p.Sp, Q.a 

'• " Zoroeistrs. r^s Bactrianoruo (J<utin l.’>. 9.Diadonis 11 6.) Vi* "L' Eupfdition do 
Nln.isrt di..« A' •tT-ens. cimlrr on Rol dcia Bactria" par Dr. Ere#iie Wilhsim, p, 1, o.i. 
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According to the VendUJad and the Grand Bundclicsh, as ii]iposcd to 
Ahtira Mazda’s blessings over llie city, there was 
a curse from the Ahriman on it. It is very dilikult 
lo soUle the meaning of the words (britvarcmch.t 
QSRdhascha iiurtu) which describe the curse. Spiegel translates ilie words 
as “buzzing insects and poison>»us plants.”* Darmesteter isdouht- 
ful about the meaning, but. lollowing the Gujarati translation of 
.Asjandyarjeo RabAdi. t.tkes ilie <'*irsc to Iw th.ni ol •• the com^nrrvintr 
ants." " 

Mr. Pramjee Aspandyarjee RaSAdi translates this thus ; *'i*A il 
>1^0 <«iai siaPftJJiBl >lia i»w ihi M » swi Si'ztaiA ilft .i-fl n (rJiiSi tn; 
flil tliajl «t?iil »ia wtHlir B.) 

The Grtiiid Rundehesh * thus spealcs of the curse- : 

-“IJ »>ivi -^i ^ s«f »•€ -njJi -oy 

A ’ash paiylreh surak vesh match kh&ncli suntk l:i1A vldunet, bar.-i 
anbAsteh. 

Trnns'dfinn — Opposed to it is the fact, ih.al maiiv holes haw eohic 
*6re. Tlie houses are made over holes ;ind collected logeihcv. 

It seems that the curse was that of some poisonous insects, which, 
according to the commentators, seemed lo abound ihere on accouiu of 
the. porous and therefore damp soil of the place. 

in. 

DIFFERENT STATEMENTS AS TO WHO FOUNDED BACTRIA. 

Different writers attribute the foundation of Bticlria to tlilTci ciU kings 
of Persia. In this connection, we must hear in mind, ihai the ciiy may 
have been founded by a piirlicular person at first, but, when, after some 
times of adversity, it was restored to prosperity l>y another person, later 
writers often referred to this second person as its founder. 

According to Klzwiiii *, it was founded by Kayomars, the first cf the 
Irftnian kings. Some authors attribute its foundation lo Tehmurasp." 
A«ordingto Tabfiri,’ Minocheher owned it, and .\fr;usitb, the Tiirlnian 
^ttng, captured it from his hands and lived there. It rcverlcd to ilie 
han ds of the IrAnian king s and Kiiikobld and Kliis lived ihero. King 

* SpiCi,'€l, tflUisl.Mod by BIccck I, p. to. ' 

* S, B. E.,Vol, IV, ig8o.^6.n-6. 

* Thf tut asd the puMi-dtedby A^aodynrji'-. (ji-.hiJm'ii Erv.-id J.ninln-dji 

rramji Rahadt la ttjm, TraiiNlolu^n. p, 4. 

‘ Tlip Hundah»hnedii«Jbyihcl.-«lcEr\-adT.ahinur.T>lKiivh.-«jc- Anltl^aii.i. |i, ji*. II. 

‘ Oii-.lBy'»Trav«l. If, p.jyj. 

’ KiniiiBrV Persian EmFnrr, p, 1S7. 

’ Tabari, traduit par Zoienberg I, pp. rrj. 4nj. ^ 6 j. 
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Lolirlsp made it his capital and gave it the appellation of “ Housna’” 
«.e., the beautiful (cf. the word trirdm, >.«.,the beautiful, in the Avcsia). 
This word "housna” of Tabari is the same as “al hasana" (the beautiful) 
of Ma^oudi. According to other writer, king Kius founded it.' 
Mirkhond, in his Rausat*us-Safa, attributes it foundation to Kayomars", 
but adds, chat according to some historians it was founded by Lohrisp '. 
According to the same author, Lohrflsp was called "Balakhi", ' 
because he had made it his cnpiiul. ^med Razi* also attributes its 
ioundation to king Kaioninrs. 

According to Firdous!, King Lohrasp ' and King Gushtasp itad their 
courts at Balkh and it was here cluit Zoroaster explained his religion to 
the king. ' . 

According to Ma^oudi,' king Kai Ktus first made Balkh, the 
capital of the kings of Iran, and all the rulers upto queen HDinai 
continued to hold their court there. 

Ardeshir Babegln, the founder of the Sassanian Empire, is said t' 
have called in this dty bis great assembly of the nobles and the learned 
for the Iranian Renaissance.* 

Mirkhond gives the following story which gives a strange etymology 

^ ^ of tlie name ‘ Balkh’ : — ” Kaiomars had a brother 

the repons of the west, who occasionally came 
■ame ^Ikb. tovlathim: who at this time having undertaken 

the journey to cemverse with his revered 
brother, found on his arrival at Damkvend, that Kaiomars 
was absent. On inquiring into his affairs^ and learning that 
he was then engaged in founding a dty in the east, this affection- 
ate brother immediately directed his course thither, and completed the 
long Journey. At the moment of his arrival, Kaiomars, who was 
seated on an eminence, having beheld his brother, exclaimed, ‘ Ho ’ ! 
Who is this, who directs his course towards us?’ One of his sons 
answered, ‘ Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to find out our situation. 
On which, Kaiomars armed himself, and, accompanied by the same 
son, went out to meet him : but when they drew near each other, Kaio- 
mars recognised his brother and said to his son, BaU.Vkh ! (Arabic 
assuredly, and brothc*\ (i.c., this is surely my brother) from whii li 
circumstance the dty wascalied Balkh.” 

‘ Ib'd, 491. 

* DkMtmmif# GdorRropUquc, Sk.. 4 * U P«ne. par B. dt Maynard, p. tia, n. i. 

* Mirkhond, tc^adatad by Stun. p. jS. 

* Ibid. p. 99, (Mirkbond'i laxt, IHbognphad is BontMy. p. ija.) 

* Ibid. p. 972, 

« Dictionnaife Cdognplu^ue da da la Parv, pax B. da Mrynard, p. :i».n. i. 

' Maeoudi traduiCpar Barhirr da Mxyoaxd. H. pp. ii^rae. 

* Kianirr'ivParxian Eminrr. p. 187. 
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THE LEaENOARY HlATOkV A5 GIVEN BY MAMOMEDAN 

We will close this paper wiUi ilie Ictrcndary historj- of ilic cii\' ns 
given by Firdoti'il, Tabari, Mirkliond, &c. 

according to Firdousi. *o first nuntion of Balkh in the Sliali. 

nameh is thal in the roign of king Kni Kius wiio 
Firdousi. sends his anny into ihe provinces of Merv 

Nisbapor, Bnikh and Herat, lyid establishes order 
and justice there.' Some time after this, Afrlsiab. ilie king of Turkes- 
tan,,lwoughtan inva-sion upon IranLnn territories. He occupied Balkh 
Kai Kflus declared war against him and sent his son Siivakhsh to the 

•war. Siavakhsh passed through the provinces-ofThalikin and Herat 

and went towards Balkh. ' He laid siege and took die cite, He rcsietl 

there long and sent a message orvictor>- to his father, in the mean- 

hme .Urasiib sent his brother Karsevaz to him to sue for peace ’ 
biivaklish accepted peace and communicated the fad from Balkli to’his 
fethcr, fU. K4us. who directed him not to accept peace, but to invade 

Turkestan. As SiSvakhsh hesitated to march against Turkesttln hav 

«« pronused peace to Afrasiib, Kai K4us sent his general Tus to'com- 
offeL Suiter tlto country of Afrasiib who 

Baikh continued in the hands of the Iranians under Kaikhushru 
and m the war, known as the war of the twelve champions f j O i 1 ,0 
some of the battles were fought in the territories adjoining BaUch ' 
^he peace proposed by Piran, the Turkman Nestor and general, 
t^Su^^rnto”fT." «™'Roneral. he proposed to acLowledgc 

1 *^"6 *»«*'•*« the country, including Bott 

Famh, Thal^. the country of Baikh upto AnderabVthe nve v^llaee 

Si iSiSSi on. on hi, re™™ fro„ Toman ,o Iran, 

hiornh^ ™ ="”■ Ihoro for o,m 

^ve It to his -son Gushtasp, returned to the Fire-tcmrle of 

* L» Uw d« Rou H, p,,,. 

■ IhM. p. 

Ibid, p, a6i|. 

“ Ibid, III. 4^,. 

’ Ibid, HI, p. ,o,. 

Ibid, IV. p. ,8* 
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Naobahar situated in the province ot Balkh.’ Lohrasp's son Gushtasp 
also founded a fire-temple at Balkh.* This fire-temple was known as 
the Eire-tenipie of Arer Barzin. It is one of the four Fire-temples, the 
names of which are still recited by the Parsers in ilteir Atash Nylish. 

King Gusiitasp, the son of Lohrasp, was ruling at Balkli when 
Zoroaster promulgated his religion and taught it to the king. The 
Turanian king Arjasp, who declared war against Zoroaster’s new 
religion, sent his messenger to the IRwiian king at Balkh.' Firdausi 
here speaks of Balkh os Balkh-i-n«imi,* t.r.. the famous or known. 
Oalkh. A little before, he speaks of it as Balkh-i-guzin, i. e., Balkh the 
select or the chosen. King Gushtasp declared war from this city and 
left it for the frontiers with bis minister Jainasp.' 

When Arjasp commenced the second war against Gusiitasp, before 
doing so, he sent a spy to look into the state of aflhlrs at Balkh. T)ie 
spy found that king Gushtasp wa.s not in the capital, and so, it was a 
splendid opportunity to invade the country. .Arjasp niarched against 
Balkh and killed Lohrasp, who had retired in a fire-temple there. He 
alsd extinguished the sacred fire, and Zoroaster, who was there, was 
also killed. Gushtasp, on bearing this, came to Balkh but was defeat- 
ed and was obliged to run away. 

Coming to the Sassanian times, we see that a little of legend is 
mixed up with historical facts. We find a reference to Balkh in the 
time of Behram Gour to whom the noblemen of the city paid their 
homage. Noshirwan the Just (Chosroes I) had conquered Balkh from 
the Haitalians.° Balkh continued in -the hands of the Iranians in 
the reign of Hormazd. ’ In the account of the reign of Khosru Purvlz, 
we find, that the proverb “truthful words are always bitter ”• is 
attributed to a wnse man of Balkh. On the death of Yazdagard, 
Mahrui, the traitor, entrusted the governorship of Balkh and Herat 
to his eldest brother.* 

According to Tabiiri >" in the time of the I’cshdaUiyan king Miiio- 
chcher, whom he makes a coincniporary of Moses, 
Tabari. Balkh together with .NIerv was in the hands ot 

tl>c Turanian king /Xfrisiiih. Then, it (Dulkh) 
passed into the hands of tie Iranians, hvcausv we find Kuikobad 

' (bid. p.isaea. 

* Ibid, nlu iMt p. jif, • Ibid. p. j;j. 

* Ibid. Vi; p. jss. * Ibid, p. 

Ibid, p. 689. * Mohl VII, p. 44 . 

^ ^ 

^ I; 

* IbiJ Vll!. p>493* Tabari par Zotoaber^i I, pi tjf. 
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having His reslcjibnce.therc.* Kai Ktus, who was rcprc.sentcd as being 
a contecnporary ot Solonian, luad also his rosidenee in Balkli.' 
Eaildnishra, the successor of Kjii Kius, when lie prepared lo wage 
a war against the Turanian Afrasiilb. to revenge his faiher's deiuli, 
CoUected his large army at Balkh. Lehrasp, the successor of Kai 
Khusru had hia residence at Raikh, which he vallet! Hosann, ■ i.c., 
the beautiful. This I-ohrusp had Bakhlimsar (Ncbuchednezzar) 
Who OTpelled the Hebrews from Jerusalem, ns his general. He re- 
mained at Daikh to watch lYu Turks and ask«.d N'obuchenezzur lo 
invade Syria, Irak, Yemen and other western countries. I.olirasp 
died in Balkh. 

Coshtasp, tins son and successor of Ltdirasp, on coming lo the throne, 
heard ili.n Nebuchednezznr, the general of his father, hud devastakd 
Syria and Palestine, and was much ainictcd. N’ebuciudiuzi'ar iheii 
lived at Babylon. Gushtasp sent his general Kourcsli (Cyrus) lo Ir.-ik 
and recalled Nebuchednezzar to Balkh. He also directed ihai Jci iisalein 
may be restored to the Jews. Koiire.sh (Cyrus') wont lo B.ilnion, senk 
back Ncbuchednezzar to Balkh. restored Jerusalem to ilie Jew < uiid 
appointed, one of themselves, Daniel, the prophet to rule over ihcni. ‘ 

With the conquest of Iran by .Mexander, Rnlkli liad passed inio ilie 
hands of the Greeks. We do not learn any thing from Tabari, as ui 
how it passrf into Greek hands and what became of it till we conic to 
the reign of Yazdagard, the son of Beliram, the grc.ai grandfailit-r of 
Noshirwan the Jusl. At this lime, it was in the hands of Kliouslinaw iz, 
the king of the Hayatalites (Bulialites). On the death ofVazdagard, 
his son Hormuz seized the throne of Persia. Firoiiz, the eldesl son, who 
WAS then in Seistan, asked the assistance of Klmushnuw.az and wiih 
his help, gained the throne of Iran. .After some time, ihc people of 
Balkh and the adjoining countries appealed against ilie uianin of 
Khoushnawaz to Firouz wIm> invaded Balkh and the adjoining u n i- 
•tories of Khoushnawaz. An old general of the Hayaialian king 
performed a ruse. He got his limbs mutilated, as if at the hand.s of 
his king, and appealing to Ihe sense of justice of Firouz got into his 
confidence, and then, under th e garb of being Ills guide, led him 

‘ IbU. p. 49 r- • tirid. P.46J. 

'Ibid, p. 491. 

♦ Ibid. 496. AccordtAff i<i (he Pdhlavi Vchap. I, 5 A niisim 

VoJ, IJC, S. B. E. VH, XLVil, pf». and MaK*niA\bn 'uiion, 

>rebuehednd^Mr ©r BAkhUA-sif. PmaQ nam© w >atd w hi Kehnm, (Mirkhivid 

trAMU(«d by Bhaa* p. a (4) and Koiife^h ivCvniit were the G***^^^^ stf A; !inu*^< :• 

quMrion i« rAJwd as t© why Firdi>u'»i and oihcr ©a*liffn h.ivt'not referred to Cyriin 

and his Aehnsminian Tbe:»e wtiivm Uirow* a >id<'di|'ht ifui qtie^tk'n and^ny 

that these AcberminUn ntU'r> were ihs AN>ntemp©raries And v.nAtaK iK* Irfinian kii'^ 
CushUx^pnnd hU •mcceiiM'* «h«* rideJ at Balkh. They latterly bcAMinemde^ndcni. Tlie 
PahlaiS Minekhcrad a rcfrr> lot he lakinit of Jerusalem hy Lohra^l*. (Chnp. 04^7'. 
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(Firouz) and his army into the bands of the enemy. Firouz was killed 
by Khousnawaz. 

Afterwards Noshirwan, the grandson of Fifouz, conquered Balkh from 
the hands of the Hayatalites. It continued in the hands of the successors 
of Noshirwan till the time of the Arab conqtiest, when it passed into the 
hands of the Arab conquerors. 

According to Ma^oudi, Kai Kftus wad^e &rst King wlio transferred 
the roy^l residence from Irak to Balkh *•. His 
‘ ■ (Kaiyantan) dynasty continued to live there and 

to hold it as their capital.' Tl»ey called the rivM of Balkli, Kalef, 
and the foreigners inhabiting Khorasan knew it by that name 
Balkh continued to be the capitaTup to the time of Queen Homai, the 
daughter of Bahman, who made Medaln (Ctesiphon) her capital. 
According to some local traditions, Lohrasp built the city of Balkh, 
the beautiful (Balkh al-Hosana), whose well-watered territories .md 
green forests had much attraction for him. Gushtasp, the son of 
Lohrasp, also had his capitalat Balkli. ' 

It was when Gushtasp was on tiie throne of Balkh for 30 years that 
Zoroaster, tlie son of Esbiman d ^ appeared 

in his court. This Esbiman is the Spitaman of die Avesta. 

There is one point in the legendary history, as given by the Maho- 
medan 'Arriters, that draws our special attention. 
ii^"the^'* 7 (^en^a^ of Nebuchednezzar being a General under 

history of Balkh. Cyrus the Great. We know, that Western Classical 
authen-s speak of him as an ally of Cyrus. The 
Palilavi Mlnokherad and the Dinkard support the statements of the 
Mahomedan historians. 

This is a very large and important question — a question that seems 
to throw some side-light upon the two very puzzling, but at the same 
time very important questions of the history of Persia, f ic 

r. The Age of 21 oroaster. 

2 . The question, as to, . 1 what relation of time, the Achsemeninn 
dynasty stands to the Kayanian. Does it precede or 
succeed it ?' 

There arises nqth these two main questions, several minor question.<;, 
as to why the Kayatuans:are not mentioned hy the Classical writers and 
why the Parsec books do not refer to the Achiemenians, and so on. 


' Ma^sudi. taduit pir Bartavds Msyaard tt. p> 119. p. lao. ’ Ibid. p. >33. 
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A due to the solution of dl these questions, which are dependent 
upon one another, may be lonod in the statement, that the Achmmenians 
and the Kayanians were ci'ntemporaries, the former ruling in the West 

the latter in the East. s.Kha supposition would confirm the date of 

Zoroaster as given hy l'ar>..| books. But it Is still an unsolved question 

nnd requires a very grciiU\M:^eraiion. 



Art. II . — Intermittent Springs at Rajapurin the Bombay 

Pfeifdency. 


BY 

Dk. HAROLD H. MANN, &nd\ R. PARANJPE, Esq. 
{gead $41 September 1914.) 

During; the course of an investigation into the well and spring 
waters of the trap area of Western India, our attention was called 
about two years ago to a curious series of inicrmillent springs, 
evidently all closely connected with one another, near the town of 
Rajapur in the district of Ratnagiri in the Bombay Presidency. This 
iown, which lies at the head of a tidal creek running up from the sea, 
and about Sfteen mites from the west coast, may also be said to be at 
the foot of the Western Ghate, and is at the mouth of two passc.s up 
those mountains (Anaskura and Phonda). The river valley in which it 
lies is very narrow, and the land rises very sleejdy from the river bed. 
The whole lies completely within the trap area of Western India, and 
the rocks for many miles round consist wholly of trap and its deriva- 
tives, including laterite. 

Near this town and about two miles above It on the south side of llie 
river, lies the curious series of int«YnUtent springs to wliich we wish to 
draw attention. The best descripUon of them in existence is probably 
that in the Bombay Gazetteer * which is as follows _ _ 

" On the top of a hill about two miles from Rajapur, close above 
the L’nhala hot spring, a curious phenomenon is from lime (0 time 
observed. Certain springs, at irregular inlenals but almost always 
during the fair season, bubble up, and suddenly and without warn- 
ing overflow the rocky soil, covering a considerable area of ground. 
This apparent freak of nature can only be accounted for. on the 
hypothesis of an undergroucuk <yphoa forcing the water through a 
permeable stratum. Tlie natives regard the phenomenon as a 
miracle, and' believe the water to l>c a true stream of the sacred Gan- 
ges.’ According tp local cmditioR, the springs were first observed 
some three hundred years ago, and up to the year 1821, continued to 


* Bombay Gazetteer, V*ol. X. pa^ aa* 

* The eprin^s are locally termed '* the Ganga.*' 
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flow regularly cs ryyear for a month or six vvtvks in January or 
February. Fror that tla*® prc&eiu linic, llii- islicnonsinon 

has bec^ mnnire mi only once in every two or throe years. It 
occurred in Fcbi ary 1876. but has not since beenohsers cU (1H80). 
The area eoverev by the springs, about 3,t5o square yards, is siir- 
rounded by a high stone wall, and paved with stones. Fourteen 
cisterns of various sires have been built to receive the water. The 
water invariably begins to overflow in the first of these cisterns, 

which holds Ic" than u cubh: foot. VViiliin a few niinuies ol its 
first .-ippcarana-, the remaining cisterns are rapidly tilled. These 
cisterns are in no way connected with each oilier. Oiil\' nne cistern 
overflows, and lierc tlw water is let off ihrougli the luouili of n cow 
carved out of Slone. The volume of water pouring llirouftli ihi., 
outletis estimated to have a diameter of 2J inches. Thi' Iasi 
cistern is said alway.s to hold water, while the rein.iining cisterns 
run dry as soon as the springs cease to flow. During the over- 
flow, the water bubbles up through all the iiiiersiices in ihe pave- 
ment, as well as through the beds of the cisterns. The spot is held 
in great veneration, and de\-out Hindus, unable to perform ;iie 
j'ourney to Benares, believe the water of these springs to he equally 
efficacious with that of the Ganges itself. Their awakening 
hailed with joy for hundreds of miles and it is esiimaied thai 
while the supply of water lasts about four hundred pilgrims daily 
visit the Springs. Tlieir history is said to !« told in the Mt-dini 
yuran. According to the legend a ita«W, called Gangaji Salunka, 
was in the habit of going regularly every year to llie Mthoha 
temple at Pandharpur. At last he gp'ew too old and feeble to make 
the journey. Working in his field on the day on which he .aiglii 
to have started for Pandliarpur, he was so grieved at the ihouglu, 
that he could no longer accomplish his cherished task, ihai he 
sat down and wept. The deity Uiking pity on his distress ttnd 
to reward his lifo-loog devotion, to ills unspeakable delight 
caused a stream of pure Ganges water to well up round liim.'' 

There is a further reference in the Bombay Gazetteer^ which reads 
as follows >— 

" About a mile from the hot spring is a spring whose w.nior llou s 
at uncertain times, never more tlian once in twii years. The usiiiil 
season of its flow is in the hoi months, r.-trelv or never during the 
raiiis. it suddenly begins, flows for two or three nionths, and 
dries up without warning. Iti.held ingre.-u reverence and called 
a Ganga. Immediately the flow begins, Hindus from long dis- 

Bombay GaMttwr, Vvl. X. 
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tiinces come and ‘ bathe, first in the hot spring, and then in the 
cold intermittent spring. A number of sntnll ponds liave been 
built for the use of the batittfs. As in similar cases Uic spring is 
probably a natural syphon.” 

Tlie springs are well known in Marathi legendary and poetical liiera* 
ture, The Marathi poet Moropaot, who was born in 1651 Shak era, 
(1729 A.D.), and died in 1716 ^ the same era, wrote a number of verses 
to celebrate the appearance of (he spring to be recited by the represen* 
latives of the temple and sotse of th^ are perhaps worth quoting in 
this connection. He visited Rajapnr in 1711 (Shak era) or about 
1786 A.D. The verses are as follows 

‘ ^ ‘ q^*i*iTh ^ ^ 

■'1*11^1, ’ ^ ST 

‘ fT 1 3^ ^aWl W ^ 

m *TrW ^ ». 

^ *Pn5IT 

Whi ^ 3»R, H, 

1 .. flg «wi'k fiTrit »ftj% Hfirir 

Ntg*F.«FK. 5rr>r. 'ra». ». 5mniTi^®nt»ftf?r5*rraaf«i 
fH^rir)- s- «S?. i- 1^- '®* < >W, 'N'lflfr. 

(wm 'ff'T Iff). x»* W3*- W- 3^- X’i. wft 

1.?. \ir. ^nw ftoiKi >Tff. \\. 5?i^, 
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TjftJFn 

5^f^l cPTTH vs, 

‘ ^ 5^, ! ^ ! ? Jipf 

^ ! *irs*n ^ •! ^ 

‘ ^ *n^ ! ^ 

^’Cok^hi^R imri^ srf^ d 
5ST?fR^n|R^pri^*n^ ! HPi^R^iPM ? \o. 
^ *n^ 1 ^ 

fi ^ *nint, sm%, ‘ ^ ’ qr. \\. 

% ‘ ^ I ^g<(^ ^w[ ^ Tf ^mrp? 

% fift W tRn% TO ^ ? U- 

MidimyR qi^ 

^ 1 ^ 3n ^ c*TO qi^ 

Tft gs^^R ^ cRtfi^ 

wS Jf ^t^R45 ^Ife^, ‘ qroft qi# ’ toIR *k^. ^«. 

grof^ 3R 

*ff wn an%<»id, SRTT^ ^ q%°, qt#l. ’ 

\. #r»t( X 3^i?sf. 5irt (sijwi irap>ft%>?^ nivi^n). w. arz. s. "fe 

'i\aMHNM^.(^). %. ^ing. <. nn'inTatar ?«[T ^id*r. ^. wd. 
\«. i%wa ( viN ). 
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^ *T^, 

ins 

^ sft>rin 

<fi1«fiwi R<a«Pi ^'*' 

n^, 31^ J^^ ^ I 

^55 tl'W'l 

*IT r*n 

%w 5 tbHi §5nrj^ ^ H. 

JPIT *^, ‘ 3 i^ «Tr * 1 ^ %# g^firT ? 

*T^ ^ «i»J^ 3T^5§t^. ’ \<>. 

^ ^PT^N l^tTF *PI^, •^jyPi ^ 

^ 5^, ^Ti^nwi. ^ ■ 

^^«lR ^Rrt, ^1® ? 

ar^, >T^ ^mt ^ ^ ^ 

^ *1^ 513^ ^ ^ 

^ 3Rn M wfl frfri^ HX- 

^ *R ^2^ 

?T iR f^5T9^I3W^T^, cnf^N 2^. "R » . 
^nt®T *R ^ 5iRf>, ^ 'dMN 

513^? smfTi% ^ wi. 

W*IP^ ^ ^ *12 ^ 

9ftTRl^ ^ 5n5|, yt®t 5*?!^ 

\. a^. '^. ■qivi- T- 5F** •• WT*f. \t \. FK. 

«. fffsftffttT 5^^. 4. ^j^raft. swft'* mPb ( wn, ^ft^, w?ot, triS^T) 

"Jin, *?*t , ?reir, ). 
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The Story as Riven by Moropant is. hence, essentially as fellows 

It is said about two thousand years siRO there was .1 Maralha larnur 
at Rakpur who used to viot Benares crcty year. In spite of very great 
^idtiM he mnn.aged to make the pilgrimage regularly. In ihis 
why as lie grew old, he became unable UJ continue Jiis practice, but 
wjn’estremely sorry not to go as usual on pilgrimage. One day while 
riireshu^ his grain, he prayed W the Ganges. “Oh Ganges, 1 am 
quite unable to visit your .ibode as usual. Oh Motlior, come and 
mate me happy with your appeefrance.” Immediately there sprung 
up. from the base of the post aj the centre of the threshing yard, a 
current of water which began to flow away. He said '' Oh, here i.s my 
revered Ganges." 

The post from the base of W-hich the Ganges sprang has turned Lmo 
a stately tree, and occupies a place close to the reputed origin 

of the ’Ganga,' 

Continuing, the account given Moropant Is as follows : — 

“ At the devotion of the former the revered Ganges appeared on 
the loth and nth day of the hr^ht half of Pousha, of the year 
“ Shrimukh " at the hottom of the post of the iliresliing y.ird 
twelve noon. Twdvocturents of wiiter full of rice l<onda 
sprang up at twelve places. Ute first rfiiTn? (Priest) was 
called ‘Kale.’ His birth ptaeowas Dhopeshwar. He left it and 
went to settle at Konda-vudi near Rajapur by the side of the creek. 
The farmer's name was Gangaji and tus surname Salunka.” 

The so-called Purttw^ also mentions these springs as 

follows 


*nT II \» II 

>ra: w«jRiifltr gi i PidH; ii 

ii t n 

irflvn #ftl I) 

^3■ (I ^ n 

sr^trai 5frin=w *i^*«im ii 

^ 8^: II ; o Ii 

* Thi» PiifM. i- luM .iviiilaUelBOiiyEbrary w whkh »e h.ivf nccew. anj !■ nel 

fiwtioned m -AuIrccM s ^i,. Caul^wimi. 
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^ *rwT?i3 ii 

jnjmi ii ? ? n 

jn*Fftw4 Ii 

W II { % II 

^53^^ jPKii inr ii 

wi4HRf4 wt’fiTgsw «i<wiia. n ^ ^ n 

II * 

^ iTTOiH ■i i #i'q ' jft<i^ 1^: n ?v « 

Ai5)4^l*l'^w«lt W?PI: II 

35?i >nn ^WrtNfii ii ii 
<i^?gT«Rt «Wa^ ■n*ii*» II 

gf»f ws ?ht u ii 

w *R% <i)«w«a«Hiil II 

^ ^ 2W?T II ?0 U 

sra^ sn^ fi'^H«ii u 
*1^ Pi^WiJl ^snwf II ? < II 

^ ‘ii'its snWRT: II 

flR 1 r4|wT ?ff4^ *R»i: II I! 

^ ^nnfit #5 aft^m^RT^ w? ^ 

A free translation of these Sanskrit verses is as follows : — 

“ Shri Dhootpapeshwar says :— ‘ O Ganges, I love you more than 
my-own soul, hence I request you to go to a place about four miles 
away from my abode, where I have created a perpetual liot water 
Spring, for sages to bathe, which is tenned Uthana ieertha or Unhala. 
As days pass by, the village which will arise round this spring will be 
termed unhala. If a human being takes a bath in this hot spring, and 
still clad in his wet garnr'-nts goes to the Gan^a and bathes there 
again, he will have completa' his pilgrimage. .So you (Ganges) may 
liveiin a place beautitied by various trees and shrubs, and about twenty 

^ Tlsdfd ia another rrid'ng of (lM.*»bov« iwolinotas follows:^ 

sT^nis s^= ii ti 
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four arrows (about i6o cubits) dislanco from the hot water spring in a 
direction between ea« and soulli-OiUt, and .so you will release the 
whole mortal world from earthly troubles. You shall be out of view 
for'teh months and tPith the beginning of spring, you shall begin to 
flow with your tliirteen other sisiers and remain flowing for two 
month* and h half. Jap, Tap, Yadhna, and other austerities 
perfomed there will g^ve plctisure to men. At the request of 
Madhav, the goddvss Ganga, was very pleased, and agreed to his re> 
quest.'and at once, tewing to Mahadw, came to the place mentioned 
by him, with licr tliirteen friends, »-and remained there. ' SooUi said to 
Shounah and other sages 1 now tell you what Ganga then said. She 
nid: ' I shall .ippcar from to-day whenever the sun will be in the sign 
Mean when you should give a bath lo DhoMpapeshwar with my lioly 
water.' ” 

Such are iliv Ivgends connected vrith the origin of the iniermiltenl 
springs. .After they were estahlishud, the further history is conUiincU 
in a ‘bakliar’ and runs, in summary, as follows : — The news of the 
existence of these springs rapidly spread, and people began to visit the 
place for btilhiiig. At first the springs, flowed seven years •continuously. 
Then, on a certain day, Prataprudra, the king of Shaila, came lo visit 
tlic place with his .army, his pandits and shastrics, and his family 
priests. He took a bath and sat down to bear the history of the Ganges 
• explained by Visliwambhar who was one of his pandits. He did not 
show much surprise and said to the pandit : *' You say that this Ganga 
has appeared through devotion, but 1 cannot believe It, because this 
kind of springs always appear in hilly country. There are many hot 
springs like I'u/r.i/, the waters of which are so hot that rice can 

be boiled in it. and I believe that this spring has a similar origin, You 
say this Is the Ganges from Allahabad, buti doubt it since 1 have been 
there myself, ir/icnc the course of thu water is constantly shifting. One 
day where there is waterthe depth ofa lance, the nextdayis ^most 
dry, while this so-called Ganges flows continuously just the same for 
seven years. If the springs would only appear every year, and stop flow- 
ing at the bcginitingofeherainy season, then only] would believe in 
whai you siiy. ’’ .After speaking tlius, the king sat down for dinner near 
the spring with his followers. While dinner was going on, a lioi dis- 
cussion on the point arose. Suddentya humming noise was lionrd like 
that of it kiiu in ihc sky : the springs gradually dried up ; and not a 
single drop of wnier was left, but only wet mud. 

The king became angry, and requested tho priests of the spring to 
bring back the w.-ster, and blumcd them for its di.sappearance, He 
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Chen resolved that if the springs did not return in liftDcn days, both 
he and the fanner would leave the countr)’. 

He ordered a pandit and another attendant to remain near the 
springs, which they did for twelve days without food. Then they were 
supplied with food in a dream and drank the water of the springs. On 
awakening they found ilic springs re>established, and an additional 
spring just below where the pandit had lain. The king at litis gave 
‘ dakshana ’ to the pandit with great reverence, and bought (he land by 
tlte side of Kondalwadi down to the riverside and gave it to the farmer. 
He also offered one iakit Hoaas to build a ghat, a temple and 
cisterns, but was ordered in a dream to refrain from building, as if he 
did the springs would break open the pavements and flow. 

The king then went home, and despatched pandits and to llnd if there 
tvere any old references to tlie springs, and offered a (Itousand rupees for 
any information. After seven years one of the Brahmins brought the 
Sfedini puran from the Kamrup country (.\ssam), and sliowed five 
cantos with a reference to iL 

Tlic balthar was completed hy a pandit from these verses, which was 
translated into Marathi by a clerk Narorao Madhvajane Kale. In this 
it is stated that the religious rites which are to be performed at Benares, 
Allahabad and may equally well be performed here. Those of 

Benares should be performed at the twelve cisterns. Those of Allahabad 
should be carried out at the hot spring. Tliosc of Gaya should be done 
at tlie base of tlie Banyan tree. 

In 1902 Mr. N. B. Rajvadc of Rajapur published a short account 
of the springs. Unfortunately we have not been able, in spite of much 
effort, to get a copy of his pamphlet. Wo undersLinJ, hou ever, tiiat he 
strongly argued in' favour of the true Ganges’ origin of the springs, but 
so far ns we can find he did not add any real new intbrmntioii with 
regard to them. 

There isa grant in e.tistence assigning half the value of the intxm and 
khoH tenures of die land on which the springs exist to the family of 
Vadekar-Joshi, the other half being retainetl b)’ Government. This 
grant we have seen, as ills in the pusscssiun of a member of the family 
now living in Poona. Its date is 1700 Shak or 1778 A. D. In this 
grant there i$ no mention of the intermittent springs, though the hot 
spring at the foot of the hill is indicated. 

An inleresting short account of the' families of tlie custodians aliaclied 
to the springs was given in the magazine Karmanuk in May 1902. The 
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whol« place in Ae care of a number of families of priests, termed 
Chnga of whoseor^in we ojuld getno record. Originally, it 

Is stated tlWD' were sixty-four families of Ganga fiutms, but only twenty- 
one families l omain. When the Ganga flows, the custodians obtain, so 
we were told, offerings emouniing to about eight or nine thousand 
rupees, providod the flow lasts from one to two months, and provided 
it does not in Ilte rainy season, when the steamers bringing pil- 
grims are 8to]'])ed. TIio money received is divided as follows !— One- 
eighth is kepi for tlic expensM bf keeping the springs in order. The 
remaining scx -’n-elghtlis isdivUwl into twenQr.two parts. One of these 
is given for die expenses of keeping the springs In order, and Uie 
rcffl.’iii’itig tweaty-one parts are given, one to each family of Ganga- 
putrat. 

In recent ye. ITS the springs have flowed with very great irregularity. 
We are indebted to Mr. S. N. Kuigutkar of Rajapur for a veiy care- 
fully kept record of the dat^ on whkdi the springs began to flow on 
each occasion since 1883, and also of the number of days iliey remained 
flowing. Th, se are as follows 

riaie of s!.,i log. Date of Storing. 


14th March 1883 •— aoth Hay 

i6th June 1885 and July 1885 

30th December 1886 latb Febmary 18S7 
a rad October 1889 ... 8th November (889 

loth December ... aQth January 1891 
6th August 1S93 ai8t August 1893 

7th July 189s 24* July 1895 

39th July iM ~. 15th August 1896 

Sth June 1897 ' ... 26th June 1897 

3rd April i8» . ... i7ttMay 

4th March i9Q‘t lyf April 1901 

sist i^rll 1902 .M <i&Junei9oa 

4th April 1905 M. S^Juoe 1905 

ajFth September 1908 n. idtb Novemb^ 1908 

aist March 1910 ... 18th May ipeo 

3rd May 1913 ... 7tb June 1913 

It will be seen, therefore, that the number of dnys the flow 
continued has been extremely irregular, varying for 16 days in 
1893 to 68 days in 1883. The lei^th of time between the successive 
flows seems closely connected with the length of time the spring has 
been flowing on any occasion, and we should anticipate that the next 
flow will occur after a shorter interval than on the last occasion, Tlie 
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following table gives the number of days of flow, and the number 
between successive flows in each case 


No. 

Date. 

Length of tiote 

Time dry before flow 

flowing. 

commenced, 



Days. 

Days. 

1 

■ 883 

88 


2 

188s 

«7 

7 S 6 

3 

1686 

41 

543 

4 

1889 

iS 

979 

5 

1890 

4S 

403 

6 

1893 

16 

9>4 

1 


18 

18 

65* 

370 

9 

1897 

29 

391 

10 

1899 

45 

642 

IT 

1901 

45 

650 

t2 

1902 

5 » 

368 

13 

1905 

1900 

66 

'i 03 ‘ 

1,189 

- .»4 

s» 

15 

1910 

59 

485 

10 

1913 

36 

i,o8» 


The springs have the reputation of never flmving in the rainy 
season, but Mr. Kurgutkar’s recotds show that this is by no means 
the case. The dates by months on which the flow has commenced in 
the last thirty years are as follows 

Month. Number of times springs 

commenced to flow 








in the month. 

January 



••• 


sea 

None. 

February 

%»• 

«»* 

• s* 


ese 

None. 

March 


••• 


•e* 

■44 

3 

April 


••• 

•* 

see 

• 44 

3 

May 


••• 


eee 

S4S 

1 

June 

••• 


••• 

see 

s«« 

2 

July 



••• 

eee 

44 1 

2 

August 

««• 

* 

•«» 

*44 

• 44 

i 

September 

««• 

••V 

••• 

•44 

444 

1 

October 

• • 


•«« 

4*4 

• •• 

1 

November 


••• 


444 

4 *« 

None. 

December 

••• 

••• 

•- 

— 

444 

a 
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The figures thus show that during thirty-one years, the springs 
appeared sixteen times: si^-en times in the rainy season (June-Octo- 
bw). But it will be at once noticed that nearly always when they have 
aj^eared in the rainy season, the flow has been very short, being 
16, ty, 18, 18, 18, i2, and $1 da)'s respectively on the seven occasions, 
or an average of i8 days, if we exclude the last, but 23 days if (his be 
included. On the other hand when they start in the months during 
the dry part of the year, they usually flow much longer, the average 
being 31 days. 

The custodiiLOS of the springs seem to lutve no idea when they are 
itkely to start flowing, except that a year or a year and a half after 
they have dried up they are on the qui vivt for a new outbreak. 

Description of the sprinfis.—'T\\^ springs themselves are situated in 
a scries of cisterns contained in a compound surrounded by a high 
wall. These are at different levels, and their arrangement is shown 
in the plan, drawn to scale, which accompanies tliis paper. The 
general view of the cisterns is shown in the photograph, kindly 
supplied by Mr. R. M. Ranade, Drawing Master at the High School, 
Rajapur. Tliis photograph shows the banyan tree of the legend and 
the thirteen op,^ cisterns, while the fourteenth, which is roofed over, 
is in the building at the rear of the phob^raph. 

The cistern which is roofed over, known as the Kashi Kunda is at a 
lower level than any of the others, and is, with the small Kunda near 
the banyan -tree (to be afterwards described) the first to begin to flow. 
It s (again witli the small near the banyan tree) the only one 

which usually overflows, and from it the overflowing water is dis- 
charged through a stone cow’s head on to a stone platform from which 
it flows away into the fields. The actual Kashi Kunda cistern is h 
small one (^ae feet square) but the water normally overflows into 
a platform, about ti^ feet square and two feet deep. The actual small 
dstem is 7^ feet deep. 

Theseries of three Kundat (Series A.) immediately to the south of the 
Kashi Kunda, and in the open air, are on a platform five feet higher 
than the Kashi Kunda platform itself. They are of equal sire, and 
about 3 feet 6 inches square, and 2 feet 9 inches deep. 

One foot higher than Series A., the lai^^t platform in the compound 
uccurs, including seven ordinary cisterns (Series B.), and one small 
one at Che foot of the banyan tree where the Bow always commences. 
This small cistern, only one foot square, is termed tlic origin.il ‘Ganga.’ 
The water in It is abundant, and overflows continually as long as 
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there is any water coming at all. This water is allowed to run away 
by a stone channel into the fields outside the compound. 

The other /Cundas in Series B. vary in size. The largest, 6i feet 
square, lies near the original ‘ Ganga.’ To the north of the platform 
lie three cisterns about 3^ feci square, and lo tiie south tlircc others, 
somewhat smaller, 2J feet square. All the cisterns on this platform 
are tliree feet deep. None of them overflows except the largest one, 
and this does so usually only when the water has not been used for 
bathing, and then only a little water escapes through the channel 
provided about nine inches from the top. 

The other form a further series (Series C.) to the south of the 

above, on a platform two feet higher than the last. They are of 
different size, one being seven feet by six feet in size (Soorya Kunda) 
and the other 3^ feet square {Ciandra Kunda). The depth of each of 
tliese is three feet. 

Tlie platforms are composed in all cases of laterite, except tlte edges 
of the cisterns which are composed of trap. The only exception is the 
Kashi Kunda whose platform is entirefy composed of (rap. 

When we first visited the place in October 1911, there was no water 
in any of the cisterns. Many of -the stones in the pavement of the 
cisterns were displaced, and we were told that ilie displacenicnt was 
due to the force and action of the water when it came. We were told 
that the source of the water was a undeiground reservoir situated in a 
natural hollow surrounded by hills about a mile from the springs. 
There was no visible sign however at this place to indicate that it was 
the source of the water. Just to the soulli of this supposed natural 
reservoir is a well, which is very deep and whose water is very cold, 
and has no smell. Whatever be the truth of tlie st<wy of the reservoir, 
the water of this well has nothing whatever to do with it. 

In the following February (1912), the custodians were expecting the 
return of the springs, und were repairing the cisterns and the plat- 
forms. The stones forming the bottom of the cisterns were put in 
without any fixing materials. The upper pan of the cisterns was well 
jointed with lime mortar to gl. e an uppearauev of being strongly built, 
and admitting none but the Gm ges water from the bottom. 

This applies to all the cisterns except tlie Kaski Kunda where all the 
stones in the ioa^r part of the cistern arc fixed with lead, except the 
bottom one on the south side, thus leaving only a long crack at that 
side to admit the water. The upper part was fixed with lime mortar 
as in the other cases. 
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We paW a third visit in May 191J, when the springs actually had 
begun to flow. We were told that on May 3rd. a little water was 
observed in cisterns Nos. 1. A'wnrfe), 8 (the largest kunda near 

ori^nal *4 (oirg'oal Ganga) (see plan). The water was 

clear At St A-m., hut then became white in colour, ns H it contained 
ehher chalk or some siniil.ar niaterUI. Then the water gradually 
appeared in the oilier cisterns, and by evening the water was again 
dear, and remained $0 throughout the period of Aon'. 


We went there on May 9MI. and look tl»c temperature of every 
dstern, with the idea of seeing whether there was any likelihood of a 
connection w'ith the hot sjwing at the bottom of the hill. Thcnciual 
temperatures found, were as follows 


Cistern ^iknnber. 


Temperatures. 


I .M 




. 3 «- 5 “C. 

1 


«•« 

«•« 

28y°C. 

3 




2Sq°C. 

4 

5 



•e. 

2t)'2‘'C. 
28 vC- 

6 ••• 

eeo 

••• 


iA-lfC. 

7 

re« 



aA-<fC. 

8 

••• 

.M 


3»i°C. 

9 


• •• 


30 -o’C. 

10 

tea 


m • 

. 30 - 5 ’C. 

II 


•«o 


29'S°C. 

12 

aww 

niM 


3 t 7 °C. 

>3 

••• 



3 > 7 °C. 

14 


• Ce 


32-^°C. 

Hot spring at foot of hill 

••• 

•we 


42-8“C. 

Fiom these figures we get the fidlowmg approxui^ate resu 

fCaihi Kunda 


eee 

• •• 


Kundas. Series A. 


••• 

• •• 

ag'C. 

Series B. $-7 


•»4 


29“C. 

Series B. 8 




3i’C. 

Series B. 0-11 


••• 


30 - 30 -s'C, 

Original Ganga ... 


••• 

e«« 

32-C. 

Series C.... 


•e* 


3 *“C. 


The highest temperatures are fbuod in the springs which actually 
overflows (Nos. i, 8, 14) and in Series C or the cisterns at the highest 
level. This would appear to indicate that the temperuturo of the reser- 
voir supplying the springs is or little higher, and that the other 
Isundat are filled by comparatively slow seepage from this source. 
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.The seepage into Series C is more immediate tlian into those of Series 
A. and B. (except No. 8). It seems likely from the similarity of the 
temperature in Nos. a to n (except 8). that these are connected very 
closely with one another. 

This eonoscllon between Nos. 2 to 1 1 (except No. 8) we were able to 
prove by emptying one of them (No. 3). Slowly the water level in the 
other eight Kundas was lowered more or less according to the position, 
and the water rose In the emptied cister*. In emptying No. 3, as the 
level was lowered, that in Nos. 2 and - Was lowered almost at once. 
The records were as follows — 

Original depth of water. 

No. 2 I ft. 5 inches. 

No. 3 ... ~ I ft. 5 inches. 

No. 4 •♦. 1 ft. 6 inches. 

After emptying No. 3 till the depth was only four inches, the depths 
tecame as follows 

No. 3 .M ^ 'I ft. 

No. 4 .i. M ... I ft. I inch, 

There appeared a regular flow into No. 3 from tlie direction of No. 6. 

The water in Nos. 5 to 7, and 9 to 11 was only lowered two or three 
inches. 

Some further opening^ where water w« flowing, beyond the recognised 
hundas, were found to the west of the kundas. Tlie southern edge of 
the platform below the gaimuik was leaking with* water all along, at a 
temperature of 3a® C., that of the original Ganga, while there 

were signs of water between the stones to the north of the ‘ original 
Ganga and also between the platform of the Kashi Kunda and that 
of Series A. 

There seems little doubt, in fact, that the source from wliicli all the 
springs are supplied lies somewhere under the present large banyan 
tree, and to this extent the original legend is probably correct. 
There must be a crack In the rock Ic.'iding direct to the Kashi Kunda, 
while Che others are fed by seepage. This conclusion seems fairly 
certain for the following reasons 

(1) Tlie various cracks in the g^und seem to indicate an origin 

somewhere near tlic 

(2) In addition to the.^idjigs already noted, there are signs of 

spring water to the west of the tree,— very small in amount 
but quite visible. 
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(2) The ‘ original Ganga which 6Hs 6rst, has a hole large enough 
to put the hand in, on the side of the -tree, from which the 
water comes. 

There is some evidence that the hot spring at the foot of the hill is 
itd from the same original source which feeds these springs, but this 
^uest!an]:we hope to deal with in a later paper on the hot spring 
itself. 

Tliciotal quantity ofwaler flowing from the springs on May gth, 1913, 
was slightly over sie gailonailMr minute. 


Charaettr of the ifoter.—Ttte water In all the cisterns is of very 
similar character, and this incidentally proves that the springs have 
iUl a common source. On the whole the water is remarkably free 
from saline matter and in this respect is very similar to the hot spring 
at tire foot of the hill. Samples of the water in every kunda were 
analysed,— the samples being taken at night when for several hours 
there had been no bathers. This, though it does not ensure the abso- 
lute natural purity of the water being maintained gives as nearly the' 
natural conditions as the circumstances allowed. The actual total 
"solids ill the water of the separate Kundas were as follows, in parts per 
100.000. 

Parts per 100,000, 

No. I Kashi Kunda 

.. f 

„ 3 1 Series A. \ 

„ -rJ I 

.. 51 f 

.. 6 

7 

,, 8 ^ Series B. 

>. 9 

■ ■ 10 I 

1 . iiJ I 

:: *"'“>;• ! 

ti 14 Original Ganga 
Hot Spring at foot of hill 



Too much stress must not he paid on small differences. It is 
evident that the water contains, as it comes from tlie spring, about 25 to 
30 parts per 100,000 of solid matter, or rather less than the hot spring 
.at tte foot of the hill. In all cases the residue charred somewhat on 
hnting, but only very slightly in the case of the ‘ original Can^a,' 
T ™P^sents the water as it roriginally issues. In ail c.ises, even 
an me Pnginal Ga«^a ’ there is evidence of slight organic impurity 
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as shown by determination of the ouygcn absorbed from permanganate 
solution, and by that of the albuminoid [ammonia. The actual deter- 
minations were as follows 


, 




OnTcren 
JbftOfMd in 15 

ab*«»roMtfl4 

Ffoo AfflmeruA* 

Albuminoid 

. 




rarU p«r 

bourn. 

PatU par 
ioo»ooo 

PorU per 

lOOiOOO 

1 




tOO.OM 

100,000 


No. 

, 

Kashi Knnda. 


•040 


’0008 

'oi€o 

1 

3 

1 


•049 

••d 7 

0013 

*0006 

■Oita 

tt 

3 

y Senes A. 1 


• 0^7 

• 1*3 

'0138 

ft 

4 

1 


*021 

•144 

'oo 5 G 

'0196 

1 

n 

1 


■ 

*1 16 

not done 

•252 

not done 

•0746 

not done 

■0394 

nol done 


7 



'02t 

■'35 

•0012 

*0114 

1 

>i 

8 

' Series U. 


*018 

*110 

■0013 

■0076 

' »» 

9 



•033 

*108 

■0012 

*0X72 

M 

10 


, 

•030 

'108 

*0012 

*0112 

> ft 

1 1 


•036 

•184 

’0008 

*0092 

„ 

12 

) 

•067 

•■38 

■0013 

*0114 

tt 

>3 

Series C. 

1 

•076 

*126 

’0008 

'01 16 

ti 

14. 

.Original 







Ganga. . 

. 

•og* 

•'53 

•0013 

*0142 

Hot Sorinsr at Foot of 




1 wu 



• 

•032 

•083 

•0003 

*0092 


As in all waters derived from the trap area, the determination of 
' oxygen absorbed ’ is not of great value in determining organic im- 
purity. The ‘ albuminoid ammonia * is a much belter test. This shows 
a water (if we eliminate special cases ^erc there is obviously Impurity 
arising from bathing) of only a tittle below the standard of purity which 
one is accustomed to associate with surface waters of the Deccan, such 
as those of the artificial lakes used for the water supply of Poona, 8ic. 
In other words it is not a water which has soaked through much surface 
soil, and has undoubtedly a deep seated source. 

The water smelt slightly of what appeared to be sulpliurettcd hydro- 
gen. There was, however, no chemical evidence whatever of the 
presence of this substance or of .sulphides. 

The analysis of the salts in the water is very interesting, ihough we 
were only able to carry it out for the commonest constituents. The 
water, in no case, gives a precipitate on boiling, though there is a large 
amount of calcium and magnesium carbonates present. These are, 
as is so ofren the case In trap waters, nearly always accompanied by a 
distinct alkalinity (which we liave always calculated in terms of sodium 
carbon.itc) and an amount of carbonic acid which could only be present 
as alkaline bi-carbonates. The alkalinity varied a good deal, and it was 
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curious 10 linJ ii 111 in ihe ' Original Ganga ' while present in 
the Kashi Kunda .md all but one of the oilier sources. Tlie actual 
figures are as fi'llows 

Alkalinity (as Sodium Carbonate.) 

Parts per 100,000. 

No 1 Kashi Knnda ••• ••• 3*7 


Series .X 


R S Series B 


3'0 

07 

07 

Not done 


I Series C ) 

,, 14 Original Ganga ... ... -• ... none. 

Hot spring ai foot of hill 0 7 

On the wiiDio the other constituents varied comparatively little in tlie 
dilTercni kundas. Tlie magnesium and calcium are present in approxi- 
mately equal ninounts, the calcium usually predominating. Chlorides 
are very constant, while sulphates vary a good deal more. Nitrates 
were never present in any sample in measurable quantity. 

The percentage composition of the salts, so far as our analyses pro- 
ceeded, is shown in the following tables : — 


CompocHioo of Solid Rottidua 
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CompMitivn Sol)^ Rcstduet 



Kuoaa 
No. 8. 

KuiuU 
No. 9 » 

Kuada 
No. lo. 

Kuada 
No. 11 . 

Kundft 
No. ij. 

KuildA 

No. 

Kunda 
No* 14. 

Hot 

Spring 

Calcium (Ca.) ... 

9'o 

?•« 

lO'O 

6*5 

8-6 

9-6 

9 * 

8-3 

Maenesium (Ms.) 


6** 

7-8 

S*« 

io‘9 

7*9 

IQ'9 


Chlorine (Cl.) ... 

io'6 

9*4 

9'A 

tS'8 

14-1 

>3’» 

10*1 

7-8 

Sulphuric Acid(S 04 ). 

»5'* 

>4*7 

8 ^ 

'>'‘■9 

8-6 

9*9 

6-3 

4'6 

Carbonic Acid(CUi). 
Alkallnitv (calculated 


s$'9 


*61 

3»i 

36-0 

40 *a 

4S‘ 

as Nai CtJiJ ... 

ra 

None. 

s 6*4 

4*8 

7*9 

3-6 

None. 

a*j 


In summary, one may consider the saltcooteni as that of a typical 
trap water. All the characteristic features of such n water arc repro- 
duced here. 

Such then is tlte description of one of the most renowned series of 
intermittent springs in Western India, and of the flowing of the 
springs in J913. Their reputation still remains : the commencement of 
a flow is still announced in many parts of Western India by the press, 
and a continual stream of pilgrims begins to arrive, anxious to bathe 
in the sacred Ganges. We have shown that the water is an ordinary 
trap water, and while we are not at present able to elucidate exactly 
the mechanism of this particular spring, there seems no reason to 
suppose that there is anything extraordinary about it, or that it differs 
in the manner in which the intermittency is produced from many others 
which are known in other parts of the world. 
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Art. III.— The Solar and Lunar Kshatrwa races of India 
in the Vedas. 

BV 

C. V. VAIDYA, ICA., U..B. 

(tJead, 6tt Oeleier 1914.) 

It wouU hi? proper lo Mate a the outset that 1 was icd to study this 
suhjeci in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter’s most valuable paper 
on (lie Earliesi Traditional History of India published in this year’s 
April No. of tlie jourmil of the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Mr. Pargitcr has devoted himself so sealously to the otherwise un- 
interesting study of the Puranas that he has been able to e-xtract from 
them interesting information regardiog the ancient history of India. 
His contention th.it the Puranic genealogies can afford material for con- 
structing that history nobody can now deny and he lias shown how that 
material c.an be so utilised. A few of his conclusions however will not 
be .aciipt.-ible to many, especially his idea that the Solar dynasty of 
Indian Kshairiyas was Dravidian or that the Lunar Kshatriyas 
had their original kingdom at Allahabad or Frayaga. Indeed, according 
to iny view, Mr. Pargiier has att»died too much weight lo the 
Puranas and has consequently arrived at conclusions which 
will not be readily acceptable to all. I set myself to study the 
materials therefore In my own way. Having already studied the Malta- 
bli.-irata and the Ramayana I was able to do so very easily. I looked 
into tile principal Ihir.-inns and co-ordinated the facts according to mt- 
own light. But 1 mo»v i'«nii‘ul.iily looked into the \'edic Literature 
for the study of which Macdoncll’s Vedic Index proved to be a nio.st in- 
valuable book. In fact tlio histories^ material finm Lite Vedas is already 
collected tliere and you have only to study it carefully. On tJiis male- 
ruU I have come to certain conclustoos of my own which I take the 
liberty of placing bflforv tlii- learned Society with the hope Uial tliey 
will be found inUrtiiing and will be carefully considered. 

In twoimportant matters my wayoflooking at things differs from llint 
of Mr. Pargicerand it is necessary to describe this dilTerencc of stand- 
point in detail. In the first place I make no difference between Brah- 
min tradition and Ksliatriya tradition as Mr. Pargiier docs. In fact it 
is because Mr. Pargiter’iooks upon the Puranas ns Kshatriya tradition 
and consequently as more reliable that he attaches so much more value 
to the Puranas than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually 
looked at askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable 
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bias against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. VVfiai 1 urge here is 
that no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya.tradltion in this study. The Brahmins and llie Kshatriyas 
were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, friends and 
even accomplices of one another. They came from the same race and 
even family as appears clear from the gertealogics tliemsclves. Thc)’ 
stood to each other in the same relation as the Teutonic noblemen in 
the middle ages, the elder of whom became the prince and Che younger 
the prelate. They were equally Intemsted in exaggerating the glories 
of one anoUter and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatriyas 
extolled the holiness of (he Brahmins and the Bralimins extolled the 
prowess and liberality of tl»e Kshairiyas. In short there is very little 
discrimination to be made in the reliability of nrahniin or Ksbatriyii 
tradition. And I would ui^ that boUi of them should bo viewed willi 
the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor loss than any other 
human traditions. The Bmhmins or the Kshatriyas were certainly not 
more culpable in exaggerating matters than other peoples of the ancient 
world. Nay, if anytWng, I would accord Brahmin tradition greater 
weight than any other tradition, it is a phenomenon nowhere to he 
met with in the world that the Brahmins have preserved to this dale 
what tlteir ancierst Rishis composed in the shape of hymn or disserta- 
tion thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic Literature knows no different readings and no 
different rescensions. It has come down to us without any tampering 
and hence whatever exa^eration or untruth may have been used in the 
original composition, we feci sure that no subsequent colouring or 
emendiitlon or omis^cn has taken place in the course of thousands of 
years {5,000 at least according to my view). The world must tliurcforc- 
be thankful to the Brahmins for preseiwing almost hermetically sealed 
what the Inda-.\ryan Rishis .said or thought. This diflicult task they 
liave accomplished by making it the chief duty of their casU-, They 
have, by several rules, ensured the maintcn.-imv of ihusc who inakc the 
reciting of the Vedas their sole occup-alion in life and thus secured the 
preservation unumpered of the \ edic Literature. It must l>e noted 
liere that a similar provision was also made for |>rcser\iiig Kshatriyii 
tradition, In my view if the Vedas recordvd Brahmin tradition iho 
Itihasa-Purana recorded K&hatriya tradition. Iiihasa was the account 
of particular kings or events and Purana was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldea, or Palestine. Thetr 'recitation wjts made the caste^uly 
of the Sums, or sons bom of Brahmin women by Kshatriya fathers. 
Itihasa-Purana was a br.'inch of Study even for Brahmins themselves. 
Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when he says in a foot-note that the 
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Bralunins did not care ' to loam Kshatriya tradition. In the Cldian- 
dO(^a Upanishad we liavc the Narada-Sanatkuinara dialogue wherein 
Sanatkufflaraasks Narada "What ha\«)-Ou studied ?” " 1 have studied 
the Rigveda" answers Narada " llie Vajurx'eda, the Samnveda, tlie 
Atharva, the Itihnsa-Purana, grammar, arithmeUc, astrononn-, ilto 
science of war” and so on. This clearly shows that even Brii1iinin.'< 
studied Itihasn'Purnna. But it w'as the special duty of Sums and tlie 
reputed reciters of the Puran^jf, vif., Lomaharshnna and his sun were 
Sulas. Evert now inedere Kshatriya genealogies arc prv>>crved by 
Dhneas who enjoy equal rcsp<R:i with Brahmins in nil Rajput Slates. 
The natural desire for preserving genealogies is so great in the Hindu 
community of the north that even Chamars lutve their Bhaias who 
preserve their genealogies and recite them at the lime of marriage 
festivals, in shori, the [ndo>.Aryans had made sufficient proxision in 
their caste-system for tlie prc.scrvation of Kshatriya Ir.adilion ; a prov i- 
Sion which still subsists. My idea is that this system fell into abey.incc 
for some centuries during the rise and progress of Buddhism xvliefi 
castc-systein was cojuulsed or when non-Kshalriya kings during 
Buddhist or Greek or Shalca times had no interest in preserving 
Kshalriva geiK-alegivs. During Several centuries, therefore, say from 
about 300 B. f. to 300 D., these genealogies Ixccame neglected 

and mutilated and wlivn the Brahmins again asserted theniselves 
under tlic Guptas and reconstructed the Puranas, the materials before 
tliem xveie meagre and incoherent. Hence while the Br.-ihmins 
preserved ihvir W-dic tmditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions 
in the Puranas arc incomplete, ConRicting and generally unirusi- 
wortliy. 

This brings me to the second point. of difference in my standpoint ul 
view. I look upon the Puranas as the last in the list of our authorities 
in liiis study. The inlormation they give is no doubt very valuahle ; 
imi that inlurnuiiion is garbled, is unconnected and incomplete, 
and is distorted so as to suit new ideas. Hence it must be admitted 
very cautiously. In fact I may arrange the authorities in this study in 
the IbllowiiigordiT, an order wliich » at once their proper order in 
point i f priority of lime ns well as priority of value, bor it will be 
e.nsily conceded that whatever is more ancient is also more reliable. To 
speak in Indiiiii form 7?-'^-q|H|>4 should be the rule. The authorities 
for the construction of ancient or pr»-Buddhistic history may therefore 
be arranged as follows : — 

( 1 ) 7'Ar it is almost contemporaneous evidence and as 

preserved untampered with is very v.aluiiblu and naturally stands first 
in'this list. 
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(3) Viyun.'edaaHd Samav0tla. — These are somen'hat laler in date. 
T (to not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very uncertain. 

(3) Tie Bfttimanas.—Aa coming next after Uie Mantras, Ibeir 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those who have 
some remembrance of (he Vedic times and can speak with authority 
about them better than .any later books. 

(4) Tie I'edaugas.—By their time tiJe Vedic tradirions had become 
Iioary and a mattec of speculation as with ’us. For their own times 
they are valuable. They are also valuAle as coming in date after 
the Brahmanas. Vedangas include Yaska, Panini, Lagadlia aad 
the Kalpa or Shrauta Sutras. 

(5) The later Sutras, vie., Gribya and Dharma. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers, about the time of 
^le.xandur or Seleucuscome in here in fioiat of time. The iiiformatioii 
which they have recorded from personal observation.and hearsay is very 
valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(7) T/ic Afakab/iarata.— The date of the last or present edition of the 
Mahabhamta according 10 my view is about 250-200 B. C. and hence 
its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek writers. 

(8) The Harivanshe. — IMtta 

(g) 77 jc Ramayana of VahniH.-—^V\iie date ol the present form of 
the poem is about ico B. C. 

(to) The Puranas. — Th«r dates- range from 300 to 900 A. C. 
and they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

This is the order of our authorities and we must try to combine all the 
historical information they afford. Where statements arc conflicting 
greater weight must be attached to the older of tlic statements, Tliat is 
the only way in which the vagaries of the Puranas can be checked and 
one is thus alone able to find some rule for rejecting, as often wc shall 
have to do, the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the 
Puranas. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our auOiorSties, There are two 
important new sciences the conclusions of which mustbe rcsf^^ctcd and 
co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology and philology. The 
inferences derived from considerations of features and of language with 
regard to the history of races are very valuable and in recent times these 
sciences have much advanced. Hieyhave been applied to the people 
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of this country by noted scientists of the west and J think the ciwhisions 
which they havearrivtxlat areofgrcat value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are ihcrefiwe fit to he iiiciudcd in 
the Jisi of our authorities and the value to be attached to iln ir conclu- 
sions iraiiscemls the value of all other evidence. 

I must Ia.stly notice another piece of evidence which will be found lobe 
of ^at value to us in this in<)uiry by way of analojry if not directly. 1 
think the .incient history of fhdia resembles to a very luiye extent the 
modern history of the disA>vcry and colonisation of .Vinericn. India 
was a \’asl unknown continent covered by forests and iniiabiiedby 
people very much inferior in ctviltzation, when the Iniio-Aiynns first 
di.scoM-rcd the land. The mignilion of Aryans from some unlmown 
couniry in the north to .several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I 
think, and it is stated therein that the Aryans came to Sepin-Similm hut 
AJngra .Maiiiyu visited that land with serpents and heal. In this we have 
sore evidence that one branch of the Aryans came to India sind settled 
there. Their history must naturally very greatly resemble the history of 
the colonisation of America with Its oft-recurring struggles with the 

alive races but sometimes with theco-opemtion and willing consent of 
the milder peoples thereof ; and with its interoceiiie siril'c lietwcen the 
different settlers themselves. The history of .America during the first 
stages, therefore, in my view, has much importance by way of 
analogy and we may often consult it in our inquiry with advantage. 

Having so far stated tl>c materials on which 1 base my conclusions 
and tlie respective value to be attached to them I proceed to sketch 
some important points hi the histo^ of the Solar .tiid Lunar races of 
Rshatriyas of India In the following pages. 

The first fact of importance whlcb we have to notice is^ilial there 
were two mmsions of India by the Aryans. To put ii in ndilTerem 
way two hordes of Aryan.s came into India, of course from the north- 
west, by different routes and at different times. This fact is disclosed 
both hy ettinology and philology and is supported hy tradition. It 
was perhaiH Dr. Hot.‘rnlc first to pmnt this out and Dr, Urierson has 
accepted the theory frt>ni a consideration of the nuHlvni Sanskrii-lxirn 
vernaculars of India (.we /w/< rtV?.' Corcf/cre, A'ol. 1 , page TIk’ 
following extract from the Iasi Census Rcpi.ri of India is relevant 
in this connection. 

“ These languages, according to Dr. Hoernie, were brought to India 
by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first Itorde lutd settled 
in the plains of nonliern India a fresh horde came in and penetrated 
the original mass like a wedge, blotting out the language in the centre 
and extending Irom .AmbnI.a in the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the 
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south and from KathiHwar in the south-west to Nepal in the norlh-easl. 
Western Hindi is the representative of llie languages of these peoples 
of tile second invasion ; while that of, die earlier invaders covers 
Ritjastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern Hindi" 
(page 3*5). 

Tills conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several Snnskrit- 
horn vcrnaculurs of northern India U very strongly corroborated by 
the conclusions arrived at from ethnological considerations. Sir Henry 
Risicy took ethnological mensurements at the time of the Census ot 
1901 and found that the people of the Punjab and Rajastnn were un- 
doubted Aryans with long heads and prominent noses. In ilie United 
Provinces he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. Now 
the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians of the United Provinces must 
have been Aryans of a diflerent type. They must have been broad- 
headed Aryans so that their mixture with the long-headed Dravidians 
lias resulted in the medium heads of the present population of the Uni led 
Provinces speaking generally. We thus find from ethnological consider- 
ations also that there were tn‘0 hordes of .Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-lieaded. TTie first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second came in subsequently like a wedge 
and mixed with the native Dravidlan.s of the United Provinces 
now form the chief population of this vast tract. Now tliis 
conclusion deduced from both pliilology and ethnology is supported 
by tradition. These two .Aryan hordes in rr.y view were the two races 
wliicli are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas from 
Mahabliarata onwards; We have a distinct reference to them in the 
Maliabharata in a speech of Shrikrislma. Iliis is what he says to 
A’udhishthira in the Sabhaparva when the latter proposes the perform- 
ance of a Rajasuya sacrifice. •'Of the two races of Kshatri,vas born from 
the sun and the moon there are at present in India 101 families and of 
these families the Bhojas of (he Lunar race are the most numerous and 
occupy the middle land.” This shows ihai the Ksliatri.va families of 
India in Epic times ranged (hemscives under two cliicf races, the Solar 
and the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle land, 
Imd at that lime thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus we are 
fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan inv.-iders was what was 
subsequently called the .Solar race, that it occupied the Punjab and 
extended onwards along the foot of the Himalayas as far east ns 
Mithila and that the second race of Kshatriyas which came into India 
subsequently and which was later on called the Lunar race came 
through Kashmir and like a wedge shoved ilsctf through the territory of 
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the Saras%-ati or Ambala downwards as far south as Kaih.awar and 
lubbulpore or even further south, cotenng many nUoja Icngdoms 
ereeda^ the Shourscoi.ChedJ, Magadha and Vidarbha Kingdoms and 
thP Yadava kingdom of Dvaric... Wc simll lr>- to see how far this 

conclusion finds support in the RigN-cda about whose time, of course, 

these Invasions must have taken plsice. 


The chief people of wJtom the Rigveda frequently speaks are, as is 
perhaps well-known, the 8bi\faus. Now it is a misconccpiion of many 
icholars, native as well as European, that these Blmrams w’cre the 

descendants of Bharaw, the son of Dushyanta. who is a well-known 

king of the Lunar race. According to my theory the Luiwr nice eanu' 
-later and mixed with the aboriginal population of the United Pro- 
Vinces' forms the people who at present speak Western Hindi. The 
difficulty thus presented to me was however solved accideiiully in my 
study and in a proper' manner. I found titai llii.s Bharata was an 
entirely dilTercnl king from the Daushyanti Bharata of liiier days. I 
accidentally came .across the following shlokas in the BhiKavain and 
was struck to see tb.at the idea commonly entertained on the ■•uhjcci 
was erroneous. Bti&gavata, iith Skandha, Chapter 2 , says ; — 

fgq g a i g: i 

ii i k ii 

IfWti tRtmfttc. II ? ? II 

I \. 

siWtW«l%ll UKtigfliR. II II 

Trans]. “ Priya\'raia was a son of die first Manu called SvfiyamhUuva. 
His son was Agnidltra and his son was NAblii and his son was Kislia- 
bha who is believed to have been born of die essence of Vasudeva. Hi- 
had a hundred sons all well-versed in the Vedas. The eldest of llicm 
was Bharata after whom this land is called Bhiratavarsha". In 
Skandha j, chapter 7, the same thing has already been stated ; 9T3RTH 
fluids.*! bnaRdn qa This clearly shows that liuliit 

is called from Bharata who w.is ;» great grandson of tlie first 

Manu. Tlii.s tradition recorded in the BhagavaUt- is also found in 
the Vayu Puraitii where the line of Svftyamhhuva Manu is described 
in detail. Priyavrala dividcti the world of seven Dvlpas among itis 
seven sons. .Agnidhra got Jambudvlpa .and divided it .among his sons, 
Nabhi got a portion of hand his son Rishahlia gave Bharaui, his son, 
land to tlie south of the Himalayas. Says V'avu, chapter 33 
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^ tR«i Jirar n " 

Tlius (he tniUition <>r ihisi country being called Bhtrataxiirsha refers U' 
Bharata, a descendant of the first Manu and not to Bharaia, the son 
of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name is given in the same 

Vayu I’urana wherein Bliarata is identifiod with Manu himself. 

*t<uin( jnsnsrt % n 

ds^Kri ii h 

The Matsya Purana gives the same story and repeals iliis very 
shloka. Tiiis shows that Bhanita was also identified with Manu in 
later tradition. But he never is, we must remember, HTff. 

The king wliose name the land now bears is never thought to be Bharato 
tile son of Dushyanta and Shakunlala,but is always another king mueli 
earlier who was born of the first Manu or was Manu himself. In the 
Nirukta to wliiclt reference is given in the Purana shlokns 1 found llial 
Yaska interprets Bharaia as Aditya or the Sun himself ( Sf® ^ ff’ \ - 
HtfT Htrft). This then is the tradition of the Nirukta and 

the Puraiias. We shall find that the RigveUic tradition is also the 
same and that it frequently speaks of this Bliarata and not the laU-r 
Dausliyanti Bharata as I will presently show. 

Tlie difficulty then which naturally presents itself is solved. India is 
called not from a king of the l.nier Lunar Kshatrij'a race but 

from a king of the earliest Kshatrij-as who entered India. Here we have 
an analogy from American history. .Xmcrica was discovered and colonised 
by two hordes of people and in different directions just as it ha|>pened in 
India. The Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Italians .inJ the l■retlcll were 
the pioneers of discoverers of America. They were all oi the Latin race. 
The subsequent discoverers were the Dutch and llie Litgli'li who 
naturally went northwards and came to Northern .\merica. ’I hey were 
of the Teutonic race. The whole hemisphere is liowcver called .\meric:i 

from one .Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first set his foot on the 

Southern Continent and the name has generally been adopted. He 
was almost a contemporary of Columbus who had only discovered some 
islands. The honour of discovering the main continent belongs to 
Amerigo and his name was properly given to the land and luis 
cordially been accepted by all people. The case was exactly similar in 
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Tndia. Bharala was a fninous king «f Ihe first Ksliairiyas w-lic 
^me lo India and liis name lias Iwen given to tiie rouniry. 
The descendants of iliis Bharalti ivlio were subsctiufiitl)- known 
fet times as the Sokir Kshatriyas gradually oversjircatl the 
la^ fh>m the Indus to the Gamlaki «ir Sadanirti, the boundary of the 
bbigdoin of Mithita. Thus is esucily wliat appear# from the Rigvedii, 
our oldest and licst autliority, as 1 now proceed to show. 

'The following information is gi^'n under the word Bluirat.t in Vciliv 
Index, Vol. 11, page 95. " Blkirata is the name of a (woplv ol great 
Importance in tlw Rigieda. whciv they appear prominemly 
In the third and seventh ManJalas in connection with .Sudasa 
and Triuius, while in the sixth Mandala they aro associated with 
Divodasa.” Now I looked into tlic Kigvedic hymns meitiloneJ Iiere 
in the original and found llial very interesting informaiiiin could be 
gathered therefrom. The first thing appttreni i> that the \’asishtli:i» 
were the Purohitas of the BItaratas. Now according to l.«ur iradiiion 
the Vasislithas were never the Purohitas of the l.uiuir race bvn m. i \ ei.1 
the Solar race throughout. Hero is a confirmation of the view that 
these Bharatas were the people who nulisogucntly wore called ihe Solar 
Kshatriyas and the V'asislillias who appear also to be culled Triieuv 
were their hereditary priests. Tlie seivnih Mandala of the Rlgvoda 
consists solely of hymns compared by the Vasishiba> and it is bin 
tittturul Chat the Bharatas should predominate therein. Kigveda vii 
is very interesiing in this connection. It says that in ibe f’gln w iib 
the ten kings called the Bharatas became afi au) and del'eniv- 

less like sticks asunder but Vasishllia by his strength and pi aeer bee;! me 
their leader and made them victorious. ife 313t5|n4 

amtBRT : I 3^ i?m qftre aq{^S?i<g5tj ajiipa 11 1 n ) 

In this hymn the birth of Vasi^tha from the dual god Maiira-\'anina 
and the Apsaras Urvashi IS also mentioned. Vasishllia is thus alreadv 
an^ical person and bom of gods. He saved the Bhar.iias in their 
difficulty. Secondly, Bbarata’s fire is frequently spoken of in different 
places in the Rigi-ed.a. The Aryans were worsliippcrs of fire in contrasi 
with the Dasas or aboriginies and hence Bharnta's lire must linve 
boeome a favourite name as typifying the .Aryan leligion. In Rjgvvtla 
vil, 8 this Dharata’s fire is mentioned as also the original king 
BharaU ( qqra*((*>friFf ^ I sri^l q- It l^qig IIVII). '• Tills i- 
BharatA's own lire, he who defeak-d IVnu in l>atiIo,'' la ihl' 
sentence we have a dislinci refvreiuv to ^king Bharala and 
hi* exploit is said to be that he defi-aud PiVu. I'ndei- lliv 
word POru Macdoncll refers to this hymn .and .-cx-nis 10 Interpret Pi'iru 
its the well know'll king of the Lunar race, an ancestor I'l' 
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Dushyanta, who is one of the five sons of Yayati and whose descen- 
dants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigvedn as PArus. But the 
Shatapalha Rrahmana explains in one place that Pdru in this. hymn is 
the name of an Asura. On this Macdonell remarks that the PQrus 
had been forgotten so far in the days of the Shatiipatha that Pdru had 
become an .Asura-Rahshasa. I have already said that Die authority oi 
the' Brahmanas as-eoming imntediately after the Mantras and 
ns the utterances of Rishis who had some touch with the 
Vcdic limes ought to be givvngr|ater weight than all later 
authorities. In my opinion the Shi^tapatlia Brahpt^np'is here correct 
and this POru whom Bharata defeated must have been some aborigi- 
nal king. He cannot be the PQru who was a son of Yayati and aii 
ancestor of Dushyanta. As shown nbove tins Pilru could not have been a 
contemporary of Bharata who was a king of the e.arliest Kshatriyas 
wlio came to India. The Lunar PAru came into India later and the 
PAru in this hymn whom Bharntii conquered cannot have been that 
POru but some .Asura or Rakshasa. One thing is at least apparent from 
this that if you take hy Pdru, the PAru of the Lunar race, this Bharata 
assuredly is not his descendant Thus Bharata whose Agni 

is spoken of so frequently in the Rigveda b entirely a different and 
a much earlier king of a different race who fought with PAru. 

This is a digression, but an important and necessary digression. To 
return to our subject, Vasishlha’s hymns (vii, 33 and 8) show that 
Bharata is the name ofakingin the Rig\'eda, that his Agni is often 
spoken of and that his descciMlants were Bharatas whose Purohita 
was Vasisbtlia. Tlie next most frequently mentioned subsequent king 
of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose battle with the ten kings on the banks 
of the Parushni is spoken of in detail in another hymn of Vasbhtha, 
vi», Rigveda vii, 83 as also in vii, 18. I will speak of this battle 
further on. But Sudasa in hymn vii, 83, is the same king who 
fought the b.attle with the ten kings or expressly mentioned 

therein and (he Bharatas are also mentioned in vii, 83 as'dejcclcd in 
Or the battle with the ten kings. Other important kings 
presumably Bharatas whom V’asishtha speaks of (Rigveda vii, ig), arc 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu as I shall show later on. I shall now 
proceed to a consideration ol the hymns in .Mandala hi wlierein 
also the Bharatas are mentioned expressly and by a Rishi whose 
name is very important 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by Vbhva- 
mitra as Mandala vii con»sls of hymns by Vasishtha or his descen- 
dants. The first relevant hymn in the third Mandala is 23. This hymn 
is however said to be composed by Devashrava and Devavata, two 
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■Phni^tn kings. “ The Bhariita.sliRlUcO or rubh«a Agni, vh.. Dcvrisli- 
Tftva And OevaviiUi i>n the hunks of the OrishndviUl and .\paya .'uid 
Satasyati.'' Tlii-s clearly shows tlwt the Bhnrntas extended ilieir 
occupation of the land as far as Sarasvaii in the time of ilioso two 
tangs. The next hymn is ill, It is a very elixjuent liyinn 

addressed by Vishvamltra lo the two rivers Viptisha and Shatadrti 
(Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bliarnlas Imd arrived ai 
the confluence of these two rivers in some expedition .ind linding ilie 
swift rivers unfordable Vishvamltra prayed to the rivers to hecome 
fordable and they became so and jho Bharatas wore allowed to cross 
over, tlte water not touching even the cxies of their curls (stijf 

SIs’JiPT!)- "As soon as ihc niuimtas have passed over, let your 
streams flow on in rapid motion.” (^JF HTUI' iT’'4'uih 

The third interesting hymn is iii. 5.V In this hymn Vish- 
vamitm is represented to have assisted Suda.sa by his praxors to 
Indra He even says that his 

prayer it was which saved the Bharata people. 
irtR! ’ilTIT 9 Pr^). Three or four things, therefore, appe.ir clear 
in>m this hymn. Frrsi, the Bharntn people h.ad already Ixecoinc 
very numerous, they being called Mint 3 fST. (\Vc h.ave almost an 
echo here of the present Secondly, Ihcirking was Sudasa 

and Lliat VIshvamitra of the Kushikas saved him and hi.s people by 
Ids prayers to Indra. Here we have a confirmation of ilic chief 
points in the later Pumnic tradition about Vishv.amitra. He was 
bom of the Rushikas (whether they were Ksh.atriyas is not here 
apparent). VIshvamitra acted as priest to the same Sudas.a wlutsc 
family priest has already been shown to be Vasishtha. Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitni must therefore have sometimes hccome enemies- Laiec 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishllia and Vishvamltra as his 
friends. VIshvamitra always comes in in the stories of the Solar race 
kings such sus Sudasa and Rama and Harischandra who, according 
to Vedic tradition, purchased Shunahsbepa to redeem his son Rohila 
from a vow to Varuria. VIshvamitra saved this Sliunahshepn hy 
praying to Varuna and .adopted him as Devarata or given by thegods. 
Shunahshepa's hymns are to be found in Rigvedn M.inJala I, nnd (hvy 
plainly refer to this story of the Brahmanas. V'ishvnmilra is a person 
who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the Voda.s and also in 
that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Epic dtiys .ind (liu.s wo are fortifivii 
in our conclusion that they are tho same people. Sudastt is .a Bh.irata 
king in the Vedas and he is a Solar king in the Pur.in.'is. His story i.s 
given in (he Ramayan.a Uttarakandn Chap. 65, whore Valmiki tell.s 
Shatnighna that Sudasa was one of his sfneestors and that his grand- 
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son quarrelled with his Gum Vasishtiui jiiul became whu 

again appears to have been assisted by Vishvaiuiira. Thus the rivaln 
between Vasishtha and Vlshvamiira continues throughout the Vedi- 
and the Epic tradition. Va»shtha assists Sud.isa in the battle with 
the ten Witgs on the banks of the Parushni and Vishvnmilrn assist- 
him in his eastern progress tiiid enables him by his prayer to ford over 
the Vipasa and the Sutlej. 1 may add, Vlshvamitra always ligures in 
the Bharata or Solar race history* but he docs not do so, to my know • 
ledge, in the history oCthe Lunar rac«, a fact on which I will comment 
later on. 

The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the sixti- 
wherein their king Divodasa is mentioned. Tins Mandalti again cor- 
sisis of hymns principally or almost solely composed b)- Bliartidvaja 
Barhaspatya or Bharadvaja, son of Brihaspati. The principal )i}'nin 
which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It is a long hymn and 
mentions Bharata, the BhArata people, the Agni of Bharata and king 
Divodasa more than once. It also mentions Bharadvaja Iiimsell, 

3^ 5*^ ' HTfTin*r 1 5, anrornnir 

*Tn:#r 1 1 19, 1 an 

^ ^ ^3 I 4t") Surprise is expressed by some .-cbolars (sec 

Vcdic Index) that Divodasa who is always spoken of in llic Rigveda 
as the father of Stidasa should be assi'ciatvd with Bharadvaja while bi- 
son is always spoken of with V'asisinba and Vishvamilra. But I do 
not think there is matter here for surprise. The Vnsisluhas were 
undoubtedly the I’urohilas of the Bharatas. They plainly appear so 
from the Rigveda itself. But that docs not prevent otlter Rishis coming 
in religious relations with the Bharatas. Vishvamilra does so admit- 
tedly with Sudasa and so might Bharadvajit come in contact with his 
father Divodasa. it is curious to sec that the contact of Bharadvaja 
with the Solar r.aco people appears also in the Ramayana wlierein the 
same Rishi or his descendant comes in the story witli his atVeclion for 
Rama and Bharata and his friendship will) their father. 

Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain that 
the Bharnttis of the Rigveda are the oldest Aryans who came to Indlti 
and spread over the land from the Indus eastward as far :is the Saraj u 
which is mentioned in three Rigtedic hymns. Their Rishis were 
Vasishtiui and Vlshvamitra and Bharadvaja, actors in the story of the 
Kamayanu also and other legends of the kings of the Solar race. The 
Itings of the Bharatas mentioned in titc Rigx'eda are Bharata, Divo- 
dasa, Sudasa, Devashrava and Devavata and probably Purukutsa and 
Trasadasyu ; and Iksltvaku i and finally, wc find, in one hymn of the 
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MithMandalnRiimu himself. Now Bharala, .-iccordinic lo ilic' MrnkLi, 

is the Sun and he is also Manu and iigaio u king of die lirM K'ii.!- 

triyas who came to India, of the tirsl Mann’s race aivordiiij;' [o iln' 
Pumnas. Sudusiiisa S«>lar race king, as perCliapur <>5 l uaraUaiKia 
already noticed, wherein the son of Sudasa’s -.torv is relaicd. Ho w,is 
about to curse Vasishtitn, bin was picvented by liis wife wlio implon-i.l 
him to remember that Vasishtha was their family prUsl. The shloka 
In the Ramayana is as follows 

»rra: t 

II 

In this 41 line who became sieniiHf?, with feel blaokcnid l>y itu' 
water taken for the curse, is said to he a son of S-itidasa. who 
again is said to be an ancestor of Slinirughna. And :i .Siid;i-o U 
actually found in the Pomnid genealogy of the S<'Iar rate wiili his mui 
K iilmashapnda though his father is not Divodasa of the Wdas. I ;aii 
of opinion that the Purnnic genealogy must be itioslJen-d U' bv iK r i' 
incorrect and must give precedence to the Rigvedie iradiikm w hich 
makes Sudasa a son of Dirodasa and a gnindson of Pijavan.i. niMKiasa 
and Sudnsa are found in Lunar race genealogies also, bui iIk KIgvcdic 
Sudasa is undoubtedly a Solar king; for his Purohiia is \'a,ixhilia 
both according to the Rigveda and the R amayana. And Ihikc 
S udasa's lather Divodasa must also bo treated llS n -Solar 
king. Next Purukutsa :uid Trasadasyu are Solar r.u-e Itings 
in the Purana genealogies and they are found nowliore cNe. 
And we liave a conhnnatian of the same In the stateiiK-ni 01 
the' Shalapatha Bralimana (sec Vedic Index) that tiny wi-n- 
Aikshvaka kJi^s or kings of tlie race of Ikshvaku. Tims iho 
names of the original Bharata and later kings as identified by the 
Btahmana and Purana traditions coupled with their asMjciaiion 
with the nirohita VasUhtha make it almost convincingly clear that 
the Bharaus of the Rigveda are the Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. 
These Bharatas appear te have spread from the Punjab as far east as 
Ayodhya even -in the dm^of the Rigveda. I had fonncrly been of opi. 
nion that the Rigvedie Aryans had not gone much beyond 1)10 Ganges, 
But the fact now found that the Sarayu* river of AycxJhyn is inemioncd 

•niEcii.se wn ^ar~M:ic. 

4<^Uink«^at It ii(h« Ay«dil)-»rRer; bulherelcnlo the «|>iiii©n if .jmo V^dk j'. lwMiir., 
thM.tatheKfamu er Kumi m of Af SMiisUn. In V.6«.it twm. tabs .w A:ks"i»l8n riier. Bui 
ia*,fi|,I(l»a«todaM "ilh and and mutt be# Urg* ti\«flikc ihe-u. Iiib.ii'. 

ftl«ap|i«BitIya(afr< river aadwas alw w be iberiversf Ay.ulhya. lima, be Mated here 
that BwsnailyuidRariiyu are oko riven of IhcXeod people. Tbew prul.;,bl> are old Arvan 
Inrio-Arjaii* in tbrir new reulemeni id IdiN.s assigned l« Indian rivers, tsucli ,ss 
tn*y dU m Anenca pad elMwIwre 
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thrice in the Rigveda, makes it clear that they had already spread that 
far. Tlie mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhya, in the 
tenth Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. The 
Aryans might even have gone slUl eastward as fer as Mithila, which 
though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated with Gotama : for 
Gotama is represented to bo the Purohita of the Milhita Kshatriyas as 
Vasishtha i»of the Koshaia Kshatriy'as and Gotama, the husband ol 
Ahalya, Is a Vedic Rishi and the composer of Vedic hymns. Such is 
tlien ilie history of the progress of 'the first Arj'an invaders of India, t»>., 
Che Bharatas, later called the Sol.-tr Kshatriyas and hence wc see why 
their languages at both em^, vts., the Eastern Hindi and the Punjabi, 
are allied to each other. 

Haviiig so far spoken of the Bharatas-or the Solar Kshatriyas with their 
first famous king Bharata who gave his name to tlie whole country, 
vis., Bh&racavarsha and their subsequent kings Divoilasa and Sudasa, 
PurukuCsa and Trasadasyu and their Rishis, Vasishlha .and V'ishva* 
mitra, Gotama and Bharadvaja, we will go on to consider tlie history 
of the advent and progress of the second -horde, of Aryan invaders, 
vie. , the Lunar Kshatriyas. They are also a Rigvcdic people but they 
evidently appear to he a later one, altliough of the same race, language 
and religion. Tlteir history resembles very much the history of the 
advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers in America. 
These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and the French, lived 
generally in friendly relations with- the aboriginies. Nay, they had 
regular treaties with what were called the Five Nations. They -even- 
tually -came into conflict witli the earlier settlers and their fights 
witli them were often long and bloody. Tliey were assisted in these 
fights by their aboriginal allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards 
and the Frencli and appropriated the whole of the Northern portion ot 
Ameriei, which ha.s now iKCoine Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first invaders 
and is often notv appropriately styled Latin .Aimrica. Their religion, 
though Christian, was and still is different froih the religion of the 
subsequent invaders, vis., the English and ilie Dutch. Tliis shorfsketch 
of the history of the colonis;itiun of America hj the Teutonic and Latin 
Aryans of the west will show how strongly it corresponds witli the 
history of the colonisation of the continent of India by the IndolArynns 
of the east. 

The first .Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the Rig- 
veda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the Solar race 
Kshatriyas of the Epics. The identiiBation of tite second Itordc of Aryan 
settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the Epics and the Puranns is still 
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;morc ccrtAm and complete. The first lact which ileser\e> to he iiien- 
tiooed is, what wi«s iilniosl n ivveliilion to me, that the \ .idu>, ihc Tui-. 
vashas, the Anus, tl>e Drubyus and the I’flrus are ineiiiionod in iIk 
R igveda verj- frequenily and often' li^cilier. Tlic first ivmi aie nu n. 
tioaed together still oftencr. Tlwy were, therefore, clearl> allied raie- 
Ajid the first two were pitrticularly allied. They are mentioned some- 
limes in the singular and sometimes in the plural which shows thin 
Yndu and Turvash.n and .Anu, DruJiyft and I’uru were iiidit idual king- 
who gave choir names to the racc^sprung from them. {Iviv there is n 
dear coincidence widt and confirmation of the I-ipic and I'uranic version 
nccording to which they were tfic fitx’ sons of V.iyaii, an ani-ieiii kini; 
of the Lunar race. YaduanJ Turvasha were Vayati's. sons by his first wife 
Devayani, the daughter of Shukra and the other tliree were his sons h\ 
ills second wife Shannishtha, the daughter of the .Xsurn or IVt'ian kinn 
Vrishnparva. Hence, while sometimes all are meiuioneJ iotyeihei-. t\ i 
see why sometimes Yadu and Turvasha only are spoken of lotjethei in 
the Rigveda. Tltc Puranas and the Epic.s give the ii.ime TurMt^lin of 
the Rigveda as Turvasu ; hut, 1 think, they do so HI hrint; it in eon- 
sonance with the, other four names which end in u. The iJeniiiic.iiioi. 
is oUierwise complete and this little differeniv cannot count. 'I'Ik 
second fact of importance is that the Rigvedic hvniivs sonu iiines speak 
of tliese people with abhorrence, . as people who should i>e killed or 
suppressed, and sometimes they speak of them with resivci and 
alfection. The Vedic Rishis sofnetiines invoki.‘ ihe hlc^siu^s (>i iltcir 
on them aod Implore them lo ^vc iliem po\vL*r iinJ pro>pi*ni\ , 
but they often ask thuit gods to destroy or defeat iliein. ’I'iiis ckarlv 
indicates that these people came later and witc for some lime inii tidL-i s 
and therefore hated as enemies by tlie first solders. Tlu v, Iio« i. vi:r. 
eventually settled in certain lands and were then invoked hk-sdiig~ upon, 
being Aryans and professors of ilie same religion a:, ilio lii-'.i .ii- 
'^ers with certain dlffereitces only. This also explains the i’uranii; irndi- 
'tion that 'the lainar Kshatriyas many times fought with the Solar 
K^triyas emd eventually became supreme lords of the middle land. 
I will now proceed to set forth deUiled proofs ol these siatenicnls from 
^ Rigvedic hymns and trace die history of the advent and progro.-.- 
of this second rac$ of Kshatriyas. 

The ancient ancestor of these t^vhairiyas was. .TccorJing lo iliv 
Puranas, PurOravas. Now PurOmvas is also a Rigvvdic namv. 1 Iv !- 
even thcM a mythical person. He proliably lived In the Hiinalava'i aiul 
married the heavenly nymph Urvashi. He learned from the C.uKlhai vas 
how to produce fire and worshipped it. Tliis cleifrly indicates ilini he 
was also .-i fire worshipping .Aryan like iIk- first of in\ udei s. He 
ived in the Himalayas about the UanJIiamadun.i inounlain and 
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among the Uctara Kurus so to spc:ik, according to the I’uranas, as also 
according to the Urahnianas. This shows (luit the ancestors of these 
Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas anil thus these people 
must have come from thence. Ptirilravas' son was Ayu and his son 
was Nahusha, names of which mention is alsti made in Kigvedic 
hymns. His son was Yayati who married two wives, Devnystni and 
Sharmishtha ticcording to (he Puranas and had two sons by the first 
wife and throe by the second, a circumstance which finds support from 
llie Kigveda as ttlready ^ted. lliis Yayati is also meniiunod its 
a fire-worshipper in the Rigveda. He n[fpenrs to have still been beyond 
the Himalayas and it was his sons oamc to India and settled, like 
a wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of ihu 
Sarasvati or as wc might say Ambala. 

It must, here, be staled ihsU the story of the Purantis, that Yayati 
ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among his five sons in 
a certain manner must be rejected as a later theory started by the last 
editors of the Puranas. Mr. Ptirgiter seems to accept it : but it iippears 
to me that this story conflicts with tlie inferences derivable from the 
Rigvedic references ; and I think that the now generally accepted belief 
that the Aryans both of the first and the second race of invaders 
came from the norlli-west and gradually spiread themselves over 
the land is more probable, .As 1 have alre.ady said, wiiere the 
Puranas and the Rigveda conflict, greater credence ought to 
be given to the Rigvedic version. Now in the Rigveda we 
have a distinct mention that Piiru was settled on both tlic 
banks of the Sarasvati (Rigveda vii, 96). Puru, therefore, could 
not have got tlie middle land about Allahabad according to tlie 
Puranas. And how could he come to occuj^ the banks of the Sarasvati ? 
For the other portions of India were also, according to the Purana.s, 
given to his four brothers. TIte Puranic version must have become 
current about 300 .A. D. naiurttlly enough. By that time the Indians 
had lost all memory of the .Aryans having come from beyond liic 
Himalayas and tficir land from the beginning was what they Iiad 
occupied so long, Thcccntrc:cr their land was .at Prayaga in the 
Puranic days. They saw that Rtima, llicir greatest liero, was at 
.\yodhya, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the first 
and oldest kingdom of the Solar Ksliatriyas founded by Munu himself. 
Though Krishna belonged to Mathura, the greatest line of the Luntir 
race was that of the Pauravas and the last Paurava king of fame, 
Udayana (immortalised together with his minister Yaugandharayana 
by Gunadhya in his Brihatkatha), belonged to Prayaga or Kaushuinhi 
more correctly. Hence they represen.ted Prayaga as the centre and 
origin of the Lunar race. The Purank division of Bliaratavarsha 
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acnonj; the sons of Yayati does not i^iii represent history Inn the 
suite of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to them. As Mr. Pargiter has himself shown (see p.agc 273, 
J.R..\,S. , 1914)1 middle kingdom according to the I’viranie 

version of ^Hyati’s division of India and the Pauruvas were then 
supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the south-west and they were in 
the south-west at that time occupying Kaihiawar and .Mahnrnshtra 
and I'jjain. Turvaau got soulb-ea3t and. according to the Puranas, the 
I'andya, Chola and other kingdoms of the south belonged to Ttirvnsu's 
line. Druhyu got the west and *Anu the north. The .\n:iv;is were 
according to the Puranas tlte ancestors of some of the Piinjah kings, 
while Druhyu, according to them, was the ancestor of the ('landhara 
nnd other western people. Mr. i’argiter himself hereafter obser\'os : 
“These positions agree with llie subsequent notice of liie ^‘adrivas 
and the Anavas” (Page 274). In my opinion it is the sul'>^equcnl 
position of tbesre and Pfirus and Turvashas which misled tlie I’urnna's 
last editors into this story of Yayati ruling in Prayaga and di\iJing 
the Indian empire among his sons in the particular manner. The 
last positions of the Solar and Lunar races, vis., .Ayodliya and Pr.-w aga, 
were taken to be their first portions by these last editors of iIk' 
Puranas, because they had no idea whatever of the real course ofliis- 
toiy, vis., that the Aryans spread from the north-west to the south-east 
and south. But PurQrava, even according to the Puran:is, was north 
of the Himalaya about Gandhamadana, the region assigned sub- 
sequently to the Uttara Kurus and bis son and grandson were probably 
still there. Yayati’s sous came to India and PCtru probahlv first 
occupied the Sarasvati tract and it is from hence that tlie Lunar race 
spread south-east and south which were : not occupied by the .Art ans 
and also tried to oust Che 6r8t settled Aryans in the cast .and the wv't, 
i.s,, in the Punjab and in Oudh.' I thiidc Dr. Grierson's theorv 
based on language that tiie popfitatioA of the L'. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati seems 
:to be supported by tlie oldest evidence of the Rig\'cda and is more proba- 
ble than the last Purank version that it spread from -Allahabad west- 
waid towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im|wrtitnt onv. 
I should reject the {’uranic version on this point anil accept liie »iorv o' 
the occupation of the region of the Sarasvati first, hy ihv PCiru- as wi. 
denced by Rigveda vU, 96(3%^^^^ 

a hymn to Sarasvati. Here they became strung and firmly jicttlod. 
Here the Lunar race evolved its civilization. Here came to be tliv nio'i 
sacred land in India, Wr., the region of the Samsv.ui. Hvre liiv lak e 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here w;is the language most pure- 
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Hero the Lunar people appear to have come from beyond tlic Himalayas 
by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from about the Mannsa lake and 
not by the usual pass in the north-west, vir.. the Rtiyber, For it appears 
even from the Brahmanas that the spcecli of the L'ltara Kurus and tlie 
Kuru Panchala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See 
Vedic Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Cliitral “ words are still in everyday use 
which are almost identical with the (prms they assumed in the Vedic 
hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in the plains of India.” 
{Imp. Gat. Vol. 1 , page 35$). The evidence of the Rigveda, the 
Brahmanas and the actual present state of the Himalayan languages 
lead one to believe chat the Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion 
descended first into the re^on about (lie Sarasvaci or modern Sirhind, 
through Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of lliese 
Lunar races as disclosed by' the Rigvedic hymns. 

The first and most important hymn to which 1 Iia\'c to refer is 
Rigveda i, 108. This is addressed to the two gods, Indra and Agni, 
and says in verse 8, “ Oh Indra and J^ni, even if you be among tlu- 
Yadus and the Turvashas, the Druhyus, the Anus .and the POrus, you 
come here and drink the Soma juice prepared for you. ” 

ara: ^ ^ 1% *IT3*Pn fW §cT?«T II < II 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows tliat the Vadus, 
Turvashas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become peoples. Secondly, 
they are also allied peoples and among themselves formed two sets, the 
first two and the other three. Thirdly, tliey were Aryans, and wor- 
shipped the same gods as the other Vedic Ary~ans, vii., Indra and 
Agni. Thus all the chief points in connection with the Lunar Ksha- 
trlyas arc apparent in this one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be 
noted that the Rishi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa .\ngirarasa. the 
relevency of wiiich fact I will explain later on. 

The next point of importance is that these allied races of the Aryans 
came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled Kshatriyas in 
different regions. The first king of the Bltaraus with whom tliey 
foughe appears to be the same Divodasa who was of so great a 
fame among the Vedic Rishis as a generous donor. His favourite 
appellation in the. Rigveda is Atithigva or one to whom Atithis or 
guests go. Tlie first hymn to be noticed mi this point is Rigveda ix, 
61, verse 2. “ Indra broke the castles and towns of Shambara for the 
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.iake of Divodasa anil Uien smote Vadu and Turvaslia " (1 usually 
take the sense as translated by Arnold [ 

ajy ^ gW ^ 5 ^. (i) Here is a reference to the aid ol liidra git eii to l.^ivo- 
dasato conquer his aboriginal enemy Sluunbara and then lii.i Arvao 
enemies Turvashaand Yadu- There is another reference to a fight 
between Aryan Bharata kings with Vadu and Turvaslia alx'ut the 
river Samyu in which the Bharata kings are xtiid to have been 
killed, a hymn already noticed, V--. Kigveda iv. 30 (TH f«TT 
•wsimt^r I iW em^ h x « ii sn sr e-a 'irr:i 

aprtf^ecqTTtfti II II )• But the mo^i iniporuint light I'cltveon the Hhnra- 

Cas and the later Aryans was the light called milium or figlu with ilio 
ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns compOM:d by ^'ashislntiu .ii<J 
given in his Mandala, via., the seventh. It was fought K-uvi-en Suda'K, 
the Bharata king, assisted by his Purohita Vashisblliaand live aborigi- 
nal kingsand the five Aryan peoples, Vadu. Turvasba, Ann, Drain u aiid 
PQru. It was ibughl on the banks of the Paruslini or iho uiodom Ka\ i 
of the Punjab. Tlie first hymn to lie noticed is vii, liS. The Wdic 
hymns are, of course, always composed in prai.sc of certain deiuL - and 
cannot ordinarily be expected to contain historical infonnation. liui >.0 eii 
the Vedic Rishis In their hymns to their gods could not avoid mc-ntioning 
prominent past w contemporaneous events and hence it U iliai weatv 
enabled to glean some historical inlbrm:itIon about these huart' lilIte^ in 
the past. The hymn vni, 18, is an doquent hymn by Vasisbtlia and 
contains a vivid description of the battle of Sudasti with lii» ten opponeiu 
jytigs. The hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten king-, 
lAi^{ued against him on the banks of the Parushni, whicii. while lie 
forded easily and safoly the aid of Vasishtba's praise of Indra, 
drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. Sudasa was fir^i 
in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to plunder him but after 
all, the river suddenly submerged them as they were trying to divert 
its stream and it was Sudasa eventually who got great plunder. Six 
t h ousand Anus and Druhyus who were taking cattle, says the hymn, 
slept on the battlefield, liiis is what can be gathered about this fight 
from this important hymn. The Aryan kings were, of course, Tiin asha, 
Yadu, .Anu, Druhyu and Pdni. V.Tduisnot specially metUiniH'd but 
he must be taken to be included inTurvashn. The aboriginal iribc' 
mentioned are Pakhtas, BhitUnas, Bhanantalins, Vishaiiis and Shi\a'. 
A great deal of conjectural information can be derived frem ihe-iv 
names : for instance, the PakUtas are some modern .Afghan tribes among 
whom the name Pashtu is still pronounced according to Dr. Ciricr.stni 
as Pakhta. Or that the Vishanis miglu l>e some aboriginal people who 
ded to thrir beads pairs of horns like some modem mderace^of Amorii.i 
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But that there were Aryan and non>Aryan kinf^s leagued 
against Sudasa in this fight is not a matter of conjec- 

ture but is what is eitpres.sly mentioned in another hymn wliich I next 
proceed to notice. It is hymn vii, 83, by Vaslshtha also, w herein he 
says that the gods Indra and Vanina assisted king SuJasn when he was 
opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies. ^ 9 

oe-'iiatuKi'i.) " You smote and slew his Dasa and Aryan enemies 
and helped Sudasa with favour "-^mold’s Translation. There is a 
lurtitcr clear reference in the hymn to ten king? attacking Sudasa. 
('W srg^TWrriTR yflpT'-W) •• You protected Sudasa 

wtth the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings.” It thus 
appears clear that tliere were in this battle ten kings, five Aryans and 
live non-Aryans, whose names we have already given. It seems to be u 
great effort by all the new Aryan invaders widi their aboriginal friend.^: 
to suppress the first seeded Aryans, vis., the Bharatas. But in this Lliey 
failed and Sudasa with Vasishtha’s help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the Five Nation.^ of American 
history leagued with the English in their fights against the Froncli ; 
and we have thus one of those many curious analogies in history wlilcli 
suggest and support the saying " History repeats itself. ” And, as in 
American liistory, although Sudasa, the older Aryan king, prevailed 
in this battle, his race was eventually overshadowed by tlie later 
invaders as I now proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19, Vasishcha appears to speak of die Pflrus in a favour- 
able manner though he still refers therein to the defeat of Yadu and 
Turvasha by Divodasa. This hymn seems to;g^ve ground to some Vedic 
scholars to think that Piirukutsa was a Puru king and hence I think it 
proper to g^'vc a detailed translation of two of its verses. (rR 

i h 5^11 ) 

" You, Oh valient Indra, protected, by all your protection, Vitahavyii 
and Sudasa and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa’s son and Pdru in his fight with 
the Vritras (or aboriginics).” In this verse m.any kings arc- mentioned 
and I would take each separately and tlius treat POru as dilTercni from 
the preceding Tr.ns,adasyu. In fact, ns 1 liave niready said, the 
authority of the Brahmanas is supreme in this matter and I’urukutsa 
and Trasadasyu being, according to the SImtapathn, Aikshvakii or 
descendants of Ikshaku, cannot be P-arus or descendants of POru. 
There are other kings also mentioned in this hymn, nie., Kutsn (verse 
a), and Dabhiti who killed the aboriginal (^) enemies, Chuinuri and 
Dhunl(verse4), And in verse 8, we have ai mention of the Atithigva (»>., 
of course Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed Yadu and Tun-asha 
'(^ 3^51 Thus then it appears that at 
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the time of this hymn composed by some Vasislnha, tlie Purus haU 
become settled and popular while the ^dus and Turcashas wltc siill 
considered the enemies of the Aryans. Other liymiis slio«’ that 
even the Yadus and Turvashas heciime evcoiually settled in 
the country and reconciled with the first Aryans and :irc im nlioned 
fiivourably by composers of hymns. In many hymns the hles.siitt's of 
Vedic deities arc invoked on even Vtidus tind Turvnslias. The.se 
hymns are principally to be fouml in .Mandala viii, which consists of 
hymns chiefly composed by die descendants of Kama. 7 'hey tire 
{as shown in the Vedic liidex)<4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this vi^ditli 
Mandaia. Hymn 4 is by?slfrii ’5 and mentions the Kanvas oticn 
and also Turvasba and Yadu, and Kama is said to have taken (>,000 
cows from a Turvasha kinp. Hymn 7 is hy and 

praises the fiivour of Maruts shown to Vadu, Tiir\a>lia 

and Kanva. 3^ I 8?!?^ Vt'tff). In hymn 

9 Shasha-Karna KAn\‘a (iRRrf invokes the favour oi‘ the .\sli\ iii-. 
on Yadu and Turvasha and Kanva WTV jtfl 

^nni II \v) Hymn to is by 'I*!!*! Vt"^ to the Ashvins whose favour* 
IS Invoked on Anu, Druh^ai, Yadu and Turvasha in UifTorvni UirocLKni> 
(see verse 5). Lastly, in hymn 45, the Rishi praises 

Indra and Agni and says that undeniable slrengtli was given by 

them to Yadu .and Turvartia. tTv[tff d|t I t"*) 

All these different notices of Yadu and Turvasha and even of .Vnu and 
Dnihyu arc favourable and found in hymns by Rishi.s of ilio Kanva 
CEimily. The natural inference ihnn this is that they liad c.siahli.shed 
themselves by this time and that their Rishis were the Kanvas or persons 
bora in the Kanva family. A remarkable confirmation of this fact is 
found in the Puratna and also Brahmana tradition in that the I’urohiia 
of Daushyanii Bharata was Kanva and Dushyantu got ShakunUtla 
from Kanva's Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to 
believe that the Purahicas of die Lunyr race or rather of the Yadus and 
Turvashas wore Kanva and hb descendants. The same idea is, I think, 
expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala whicit 1 proceed 
tonodee. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Rishi and is in praise of Agiii. 
In this hymn Kanva is frequently rncmioned and along with him Tur> 
vasha and Yadu. See verses 17 and 18. I 

«rtli miPirthT T|wnftR{«iiSii «nn ii X* ii g^si 

11). I think we shall not be far wrong if. from all iliclij iniis 
of the Kanvas relating to Yadu*Turvasha in the cigluli Mandalii and 
this in the first by Ghaura. we infer that Kanva stood in the s.ime rela- 
tion to Yadu-Turvashas or the Lunar race Ksiiatrij its tis Vasislitlia stood 
to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshairiyas. it may here he meiuioiied iliat 
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tlia Puranic genealogy derives Kanva from the family of Pfiru himself, 
i.t . , from •Hri’lit, tenth descendant of Pfiru and some fourth ancestor of 
Bliarata. (See Harivansha 1 ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentiooiog Yadu-Turvashas favoura- 
bly are Rigv. i, 54, by Savta Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 ^ 3^^ 
TO? 1). and i. to8, already noticed, by Kulsa Angirasa, 

in which all the 6ve Yadu, Turgasha, .Aou. Druhvu, and Puru are 
meiuioned together. I said before in cKOticing this hymn that I would 
explain the relevency of its Rishi later on. This is the place to record tho 
remark that the Angirasas appear to be other Rishi.s who are connected 
with the Lunar KshaCriyas. llte Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and ho appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya jtngirasa, so (hat in all the three 
hymns of the first Mandala, w>., 36, 54 and 108 in which the Yadu 
Turvashas are favourably mentioned, the Risliis are .Angirasas (Glio- 
r.T, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the Chhandogvu L'i'aiiisliaU it is men- 
tioned that one Ghora .Angirasa taught a certain Vedantic doctrine 
to Krishna Devakiputra who is presumably the Yadava Shrl-Krishna 
of the Mahabharata. The An^rasas, therefore, also appear to bo the 
favourite Rishls of the Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas as Vishva- 
mitra was of the Solar race in addition to Vasishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu Tun^shas are i, 174, by 
Agastya to Indra, iv, 30, by Vamadeva (about Sarayu already men- 
tioned), V, 31, by .Avasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by Shamyu Barhaspatya and 
X, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is also mentioned ; see 
verse 8 (^rt wist *15^ •fSBA- ‘ii’hih 5ITOI The first of 

these hymns must be specially noticed as the reference therein to 
Samudra is somewhat strange if interpreted literally as is done by 
Arnold. The verse is (?3 gHK-e ^ I M 

^ ^ viw 3^21 *15 11) If this line means that Indra should 

lake Yadu and Tunasha safely over the sea, A'adu and Turvaslia must 
he taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite seafaring king 
of the Rigveda whom the Ashvins arc said to liave safely brought over 
the sea in their own boat. Had the Vadus .and Turvashas progressed 
as far as the sea in the days of the Rigvedic Risl-is ? Some .Aryans 
had undoubtedly done so, as, for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu 
and it may perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far in tliosa 
days. Tlie word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken to 
mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, above-men- 
tioned, Indra is also said to have stilled the flooded waters of the 
Sudugha for Yadu and Turvasha who were beyond these waters. 
Thus the progress of the Yadus and Turvashas across rivers and 
even upto the sea may be taken to be indicated in these hymn.s. 
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Having spoken so T.ir of ilu- five allied races, Vadu, Turvasha. 
Anu, Druhu, and Puru I will now piweed to note ilto progress of eacli 
individually ns evidenced by the \'cdas. The Yadus are not inentiotieJ 
in the Yajus and Sttma, oor are they appiirently ineiuioiicd in ain 
of the Severn! Brahmnnns. (Of course 1 spetik as usual on the atitlioriiy 
of the Vedic Index). They, therefore, may be taken after their defein 
in the Punjab to have moved soutli. souili-easi and south-west in wliich 
regtoits they are actually found in Kpic times. In tliese directions there 
WiM plenty of room for e.xpansionits the first Aryans had only occupied 
the Punjab and the region casitvard along the Himalayas. Tlic V.tdus 
do not appear to have founded kingdoms of ilieir own ;uid hence pc-r- 
haps the tradition that they were under a curss- hy ^*ay:^ll. 'I'hey lived 
under the Bhojas in Shaur.ascna about Mathura. This Miiihui.T, 
according to Epic tradition, originally belonged to the K,iksliu<a nr 
iiborigin^ hins; Madliu from wliom it wms first conquered hy Shairu- 

ghna, Rama’s Imsther, and after the decline of his descendants it was 
taken possession of by the BIwyas and Vadavas. Mr. I'argiicr iliinks 
that Madhu was not a Raksliasa but wtts actually ilie ^■ada\-a chief 
Madhu from whom his descendants were called Madhavas. I do not. 
however, think it proper to abandon here the version of the 1 iai iv.-msli.i 
and the Kamayana. Fork is more consistent with the course of hisiorv 
os sketched above that this region of the Yamuna sliould first be in ilie 
possession of the Raksjtasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race 
and then of the Lunar race which, as we liave seen, cndeavoinvd in 
4iiferenc directions to oust the first settled Ksliatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar .Aryans, then the Kak.sliasas 
and then the Solar race. This is by tlie hy. Tlie Vadavas seiilvd in 
Mathura and perhaps thence went south-west as far a.s Dv.iraka on the 
sea. The only indirect referencetolheYadavasintheBrabmnna^i- 
that to Krishna Devakiputra in the Chliandt^^ya Upitnishad who, a' 
stated before, learned Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. \\'cre 
it not for Shrikrishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
In the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was Ite tvho 
raised them to immortal renown by bis Bluigavadglta and by his pro- 
m’lnent part ir. the 'Mahabharaia fight which probably fall.s in time 
between the final compilation of the Rlgt-edn and the composition of 
the Brahmanas. The latter naturally thus mention persons loking 
part in the Bhurata fight and lienee the reference in the Chhundogy i to 
Krishna Devakiputra may properly he taken to apply to .ShriUrUlinti of 
the Yadavns, the great counscller of the Pandavas in the Blwniui figlii. 

We will next consider the progress of the Turvuxlias. Tiiese tniirely 
disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But there is one 
important reference to them in the Brahmanas which discloses their 
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fate. They became met^fed in the Panchala people according to a 
statement in the Shatapatha Brahmana. Of these Panchalas I shall 
speak later on. Before proceeding further I might mention here that 
the Puranas, especially Harivansha (I, chap- 3a). represent Pandya, 
Kola, Kerala and Chola as descendants in this Tutrasha's line. This 
is clearly a later theory of the Puranas. We must remember that one 
great incentive to the later editors of the Puranas to make additions to 
genealogies must Itavv been the desire to connect the famous lines of 
kings in their time vith some herdes or persons mentioned in the 
Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated antiquity of 
connection much as the Romans Idved to connect themselves with 
Homeric heroes. Now the -Pandya, Chola and Kerala people were 
.outside tlie pale of Aiyanism for a long time, lliey were Dravidas and 
non-Aryans like the Angas and the Vangas, and even according to 
the Vedas residence in their country led to fall from Brahmanisrn. 
Yet in later Puranic times the Hindus went into and settled in these 
lands and tlien attempted to connect kings in them with Vedic and 
Epic lines of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may 
properly be treated as ima^nary and being opposed to the statement of 
tlie Shatapatha that the Turvashas merged into the Panchalas, the 
later Puranic version may be rejected as a tradition not worthy to be 
accepted. 

Coming next to the Other set of the three races, vis. , Anus, Druhyus 
and POrus, we find that the Pftrus became by far the most important 
people both in later Vedic times and in Epic days. This explains the 
story of the blessing of Yayati to his son Pdru for obeying his wishes. 
" Pflru,” thus runs the boon “ would be the king of the ancestral land 
and would be very prosperous. In fact the Pdnis would be so numer- 
ous that they would overspread the whole country. Nay, the earth 
may he divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the POru people, ” 
(wkrr 3 ft tftt 3 I) Now the Pflrus first settled, as 

already staled, in the region of the S.Trasvati, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. Titej- extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became the 
lords of the whole of India in the days of the Pandavas. The contests 
of the PClrus with aboriginal kings are mentioned in many Rig\'edic 
hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 
stand aS, vi, ao, and vU, 5 and 19. Loolung into these references we 
find i, 59, is a hymn to Agni by Nodha Gautajna in which he sa^-s 
“Agni whom the Pflrus follow as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines." 

1): 131, is a hymn to Indra by Parucchepa in which 

he says (ft^ “ Purus of old have known ” ; 
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iv, 21, is by Vamadeva U> Indra (j«IT C:) “ who gave 

fr«edoin lo Prlru hy slaying Vriir.i ? " (iv, 28, as also i, 17^, aro t iliink, 
wwngly included l>cre as ilwy conuiin no mention ot POru). \ i, 20, is 
addressed to Indra by Bharadvaja (’I “ The I’Orus 

laud thee, oh Indra, that iliou destroyed seven citsiles of the Dasas 
for Pufukutsa.” vn. $. isby Vasishtha to Agni (^'ffpft 

" Oh Agni. for Puru thou lightest up iiiitl rendest 
their castles”; and lastly vii, 14. already noticed, where Vasishtha 
says to Indra ^,1 “Thou 

protecteJst Trasttdasyu and Pdru in their hghis with Vriiras,” On 
the.se hymns two or three observaltons have to bo made. \'rUra 
usually stands in Vedic verses for Dasa enemies and tliey have 
castles or forts or fortified villages which have to he carried. 
Secondly, vii, 19 and more particularly vi, 20, giw ground for 
supposing that Purukutsa and Trasadasyu were of the Puru line. Bui 
as I have already stated, cn this point the aulhoritv of the- Ur.ahmanas 
should be respected and as ilte ShabipiUlut s;iys that iliov were 
Aikshvakas and as they are also Ibund in Puranic genoalogios among 
the descendants of Ikshvaku alone and nowhere else, here Br.ihmann 
and Purana traditions combine to prove that they were .Mkshvak.i or 
Solar race kings. In vii, 19, the line plainly means Trasndnsyu and 
Pftru, while in vi, 20, we may say that ilie Purus in their prayer 10 Indra 
give example of Indra's aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own 
people but of another people, Purukutsa being well-known as a fat our- 
-ite king of Indra. Thirdly, PArus became eventually so numerous 
that according to later authorities (of course not later than Vaska), 
tjhp word PQrus stands generally for men. In some of llie aho\ e v erso 
'Uie word Itas been so interpreted by commentators, but a> Prof. 
Macdonell has observed, PArus may be translated as Purus without 
dUSciil^ in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that after 
several fights witli non-Aryans PAru established himself firmly in the 
r^on of the Sarasvati. His later or previous contests with the Art an 
enemies of the Solar race, especially with Sudasa on the Parushni 
in bis or his race's progress westw'ard in tlie Punjab also appear, His 
line flourished both at home and abroad. The first known king in his 
line was Ajamidha, the Ajainidhas Ircing spoken of in the Rigveda 
also. The next is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not imniioiied 
in the Rigveda but is mentioned in the Brnlim.-titas and who performed 
sacrifices on Ute Sarasvati, Vnmuiut and the (tangos w hich shows 
that he extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatav mentioned 
in the Brahmanas are his descendants and not the BharaUis of the 
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Rigveda as the Shatapatha clearly introduces them by first men- 
tioning Daushyanti Bharata. The ejMthet Daushyanti appears to 
be purposely used in the Brahmana to discriminate- tlie two 
Bharatas. The next famous king was Kuru who became so 
famous that the ancient land of the Pfirus came cu 1 >c called 
Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be found in the Rigveda. 
This non-mention of course docs not prove that the compilation of the 
Rigveda preceded him, but we m^ take it that his fame had not 
become exa^ernted in the time of tlie Rlgvedn. The Bhariiias and 
still more the Kurus, however, became; famous in the Brahmana litera- 
ture. The Kurus are always mentioned therein with ilie pHucImlns 
and they were one people, it seems. In their time. Tiiis probably 
indicates that the Mnhabbarata fight had been fought before this anil, 
all the Panchala princes being dead, ihe Pandavas and i-A|ieciiilly their 
great-grandson Janamejaya Parikshila became ilieir king. This 
Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king with the Ri-ahmunas. 
Thus then the chief people of the POru race were the Kuru-Panchnliis 
in later Vedic times. 

1 must speak of the Panchalas here in more detail. According to the 
Puranic genealogies the Panchalas were the descendants of a younger 
branch of the POrus. Their first great king was Srinjaya, e^•cn tiocoi cl- 
ing to the genealogies and this Srinjaya gave his name to his descen- 
dants. The Srirtjayas are mentioned in the Rigveda also. The fii-st 
mention is in Rlgv. vi, 27, where Srinjaya is said to be a son of 
Devavata. ( S u’jihih TTre^) " He who 

gave Turvasha to Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats," 
This is looked upon as identifying Richivat with Turvaslia. TIte next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15 , which shows 
Chat his Agni is also ntentioned and thus invests him with greatness. 

*1: m>-*iri I "This is the fire which is enkindled in 

the eastern altar of Srinjaya, the son of Dev.-ivata." The last four 
verses of this hymn mention Soniakti the young son of .Stihadevn 
who gave donations to the Rishi w compo.sor of this hymn, t’i'ff., 
Vamadeva and he invokus blessings on liim. ( 'T'i ^ 

I ). This Sahadeva tind Somalia were most 

probably born in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are men- 
tioned in this hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually 
found in the Panchtia genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of 
Drupada. He performed a Rajasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. The Panchalas were thus 
Srinjayas in Rigvedic times and their name Panchala became famous 
in the times of the Brahmanas. The Mahabharata uses both the 
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nsflics Srinjayas Arid I'liDohiJfls Aitd even Somakas friMD ilicir famous 

King Soniaka. Soinak:i musi have been l.-iicr ih.in Isuru. The 
Panchalas were setilvd to the south-east of the Kurils iK-tween ilic 
Ciinges and the ^’atiiuna. The name Panchala is derived i^y Hariv aii. 
sha and the Puranas from Oie live sons of a king (who were iliouglti 
to :be enough for the world, * 1 ^) but this is a quibble. 
Probably they were so called because composed of live peoples. The 
merging of different peoples into one people is not an imfrequent event 
in history and i believe this merging means that one people cleci 
Ihe sovereigns of another people as (heir kings and thus mingle 
with lliem. This happened either because they wvro vonquereci 
or the family of their kings became extinct. The Kiirii-I'anchalits 
hecame one people in this second way after the Maliabharata light. 
Tlie Panchalas tltemselves must have been composed of live pvople.s in 
stune such wav. We have adisUoct mention of the mingling of three 
peoples, vir., Srinjayas, Turvashas and Krivis, the first in tlie Rigvedic 
hymn vi, 37,' aftd tlte second in'the Shatapatha Bralim.-ina. Tlicsc 

three and two more peoples probably went to form Uic PLinchnlas, so 
famous in the times of the Brahmanas and the Epics for ilivir learning 
as well as their valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic times are 
people of the second Aryan invaaon especially of the line of Piiru and 
in this line again the peoples more prominent than tlie rest were the 
Kurus and the Panchalas or Srinjayas. 'But the Solar race people 
were not entirely extinct in later Vedic times. In ilie Punjab they 
were probably over-shadowed by the Lunar people.. The general 
populadon there must doubtless have remaiiivd .Solar but the kings 
were generally of the Ptlru line. It is hence why a Poros is found in 
the Punjab in the days of Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that 
tlus fituBng of a Paros on the Hydaspes in lliu Punjab shows that the 
Pdrus came from the north-west and extended eastward. But, accord- 
ing to the course of history we have sketched above, the PCrus first 
came into India about the r^ion of the Sarnsvati and thence extended 
west. Wu find a confirmation of this latter idea in the .Mahsbharata 
where Janmejaya is said to liave conquered Tukshashila in the Pun- 
jab after he was installed in the kingdom of the Kurus at Hastinupura. 
After the Mehabharata fight the Kurus Ix-came Hie overlords of India, 
and perhaps Takshashlla still remained defiant and hence it was thai 
JanmeJaya found it necessary to go and conquer ihai land. Thv 
founding of Takshashila by the Solar Aryans is indienii'd in the R-ima- 
yana story of Bharata having conquered the l.ind from the Giitidliarviis, 
This is probably a restatement of the real fiiCt that the older Bharaia 
and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that country originally. 
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Wliatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings generally appear to 
liave been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the days of the Brahcnanas and 
tlie Epics. But the Solar race peop’e had their kingdoms in tlie east 
and they were the Kosala*Videhas of Brahmana fame. Ttie Brahma- 
n»s love to speak of the Kosala>Videhas as much as they love to speak ol 
the Kuru-Panchalas. Tlie Kosala>Videhas were plainly a different 
people from Uu latter. Macdonell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, w., the affinity of eastern Hindi with 
Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under the word 
Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved onwari by 
the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land about the 
Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have come eastward even 
before the coming in of the Kurus, »1c. , when the whole land from the 
Punjab eastward up to Mithila was occupied by the Solar race people. 
Professor Macdonell, however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot- 
note on the word Kuru and refers to the narrative given in the Shata- 
patha of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to ihe Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of .the Vldeha kingdom and thinks that it may be 
argued from tho-story that the Kosala-Videhas were of the same race 
as tlie Kurus. But I do not think that any such inference is necessary. 
The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati no doubt but no mention is 
made of the Kurus in thb story and hence tlie .Agni may have gone fortli 
eastward even before ti>e days of the Kurus or ex en Purus. Moreover 
the story in the Shatapatha ’(IV, i, lo) is that Vid^ha Mtilhavya took 
Hre in his mouth and went eastward up to tlie Sadanira wliere he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a question 
by Gotama Rahugana, 'his priest. Hence, says the Brahmana, no 
Brahmin crosses the Sladanira. Now this name of Gotama tallies 
with Xhe later Epic story that the pirests of the Videhas were Gotamas, 
as I liave alrea'dy mentioned. It seems to me then very probable that 
these Kosala-Videhas were of the Solar race and had their differences 
in religious mutters from the Kuru Panchalas. the representatives 
of the Lunar r.aee people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous 
in the days of the Brahmaiias ft>r their phiU'sophic tendencies 
than tlieir ritual purity and their great king Janaka had dispu- 
tations with Yajnyavalkya on philosophy which imve been preserved 
in the Immortal Upanishads. Tliis laxity in ritual also connects 
the Kosala-Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said 
to be also lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; 
and the remarks of Prof. Macdonell on this head under Kusala 
and Kashi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way 
to support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panchalas. 
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Wc have lastly to see' what became ol the Anus and the Druhyus. 
The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns viii, lo and 
vi, 46. The first has already been nottci'd. The second mentions 
Druhyu and POru, two only, together. What subsequently became 
of the Dnihyus does not appear cither in the Rig\'eda or the later 
Vedic literature. Perlwips they were the fourth people who merged 
in the Panchalas. Puranfc tradition inake.s the Gandharas their de- 
scendants. The Candharas are ^mentioned in the Chhandogyn. The 
Anus probably became a great people even in the days of the Rigveda 
for in one hymn their Agni Js mentioned specially, see viii, 74 
{ But tlicre is no mention of them 
in the later Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave 
rise to several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the .Shihi dyn.-isty 
whose famous king was Shibi, son of Ushinara, ineniloned among 
the sixteen great performers of Ashvamedlia sacrifice in tlic Mah.'ibha- 
rata. I am not quite sure if the Puranas arc correct here but I think 
this is not the place to discuss that point. This completes our list of 
the Vedic references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
*15’ 55 “re famous even in the Rigveda. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India by Sir M. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
Dr. Hornle show that there were two Aryan races who invaded India 
at different times and settled in diis country. The first, longheaded 
Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana and are found there 
even now. with offshoots about Ayodhya and Milhila whose present 
language. Eastern Hindi, is allied to the Punjabi and Rajastani. Tlie 
second race of Aiyims was broad-headed and mixed with the Dravi- 
dian original population of the country is now found in the large tract 
from Ambala in the north, to Kathiawar in llie south-west and Jubhul- 
porc in the .south-east and Nepal in the north-east TIic present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also repre- 
sents that there arc two races of Aiyans in India, vtV., the Solar race 
of Kslmtriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests that the first 
ra'^o of KshatriyTs who came to India must be identified with the 
Solar race and the second with the Lunar race. And we find that this 
inference is strongly forlilicd by references in the V’edic literature, 
especially in the Rigveda, our oldest af»d most Iruslwonliy auilioriiy. 
Tile Rigvcil.'i frequently mentions a people called the nii.iraia.s. Now 
it is iilmosi a riddlo.to Vedic scholars who these people were and what 
heenme of them. As slated by Prof-.Macdooell under the word Kuril 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus, Now 
my suggoiion, based on conclusions derived from Ethnology, Philo- 
logy and Tradition, is that these Bharat.as being the older Aryans 
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should bu identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas of Iho Ivplcs and the 
I’uranas. Strong grounds for this identification are not wanting. The 
first is that their Purohitas were the Vasishlhas, also called Triisus in 
the Rigveda. Now the Vasishthas are in Epic and Puranie tr.adilion 
inseparably connected with (he Solar race. Secondly the famous king 
Sudasa of the Bhlraias is found in ilie Raniayana as an ancestor of 
Rama and Shnlrughna. Sudas.-i is found in the Puranie genealogies 
also in (he Solar line, but his father is,not Divodasa as in the Rigveda. 
I think Puranie genealogy ought to give way in this mailer. Sudasa, 
(Pijavana), Divodasa and Vadhrya.shva form the ascending line 
according to the Rigv’eda. It may be noted here that namc.s ending in 
Ashva are found mostly in ihe Sol.-ir r.ice and V.idhrjashva (Rg. vi, (ii 
and X, 19) seems to be a Solar nice king. Tliirdly. Vishvamilra in the 
Rigveda is also a Rishi of lliu Bharaias and according to Epic 
and Parana tradition also. V’ishvamitra is chiefly conneclcd with the 
history of the Solar race.® Fourthly, the nanies of I'urukulsa and 
Trasadasu t Rre to be found in the line of Ikshvaku oiil\', in tlie 
Pumnas and they are Aikshv.-ika also according to (he Bruliinana' 
For all these reasons 1 identify' the Bharatas as the Solar race 
people of the Epics. They are usually mistaken for (he later 
Bharatas, via., the descendants of Dausliyanti Bharata, but wherever 
this Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmanas the epithet Daushv- 
anti is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rigvedii iic 
all. This mixing op of the two has led 10 the popular notion 
that India is called Bliaratavarsha from this second Bharata. Bui 
tradition, even Puranie tradition, plainly contradicts this idea and .stale.s 
that India is called Bharatavarsha from Bharata, a grandson of the 
first Svayambhuva Manu. According to another Parana, Bharata who 
gave the name to this country is Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence 
wc have a further confirmation of the first Bharatas being Kshairiyas 

The PuraBas \ iUivAmiir.'i fr.>in Ihe Lunar lini*. hui (here ia -a conir.adiction here 
beiwwfn the Puran.as unj (he Raninyana .and Iherc is a c*>iilrad*ction amimg (he Piiraua' 
IhemselveN. Rnm.ay.in.'i. UalakanXi. Chapler 51. (furs ihe nnv'esiry 4'f Vislnamiira ai. Pf.aju. 
pad and (hen Kushika ai unce, in whns,* family of e,>ur>c Vishvamitra was hum e(en acuordinK 
to (he Rimedii U« i« hentc nriihet Solai luw Lunar aicordi'iK to the Ranin.mna bin 
ho bploinly a person of ihcolder r.-ice of K>h.airi>as. The I’ur.an a-, deme Vi.luamilm in 
the Lunar line in two waj-s llnritan%hn derittw him fr.iin .Xniat asu. amnlifr win of Pururaio^ 
than Ayu whose -win was NaliwOia i while in am'lhcr place it derittwhim f.om .\jiimid)i.i an, I 
Janhu, I think the Puranie genealogy ought to gite way here to the R.amayana which 
makes Vishcamilrn btim in the oldest line of Kshniriyav CunoiuJy enough this uncerl.-uniy 
of descent still remains attached to their modem Kshatriya represciilatvei, ri'e.. Ihe KnlhoiK 
who arc derived difTcrenlly both in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

I Kurubhravana, a king in Ihe Traaadasyu famay ii supposed to be a Kuru.but 1 do not ace 
why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he is eipressly said to be a Trasadasyu and not a 
Kuru, The b^inning word Kuru cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same way as 
Divodasa e.snmW be a Hasaor non-Aryan as actually suggested by a German Vedic Scholar. 
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of llio Solar race. These Bharalas became so numerous ihai Bliarala 
in one place in the Akareya Brahman.-i sunds for warrior gonorally.® 
In the Niruku in one place Bharntas are said to mean priests also alonjf 
with Kurus. The reason why Bharatas may be substituted for Kurus 
in sacrificial formulas ns mentioned in Vedic Index under Kurus, is mu 
becuu.se they were identical with Kurus but because they were a dilTer- 
om ivople with ct|u;il renown, and whenever they were meant their 
name was to He substituted in ll» sacrificial formulas. In fine, there 
are very siron^; retisons to identify the Bharatas with the .Solar race 
people 01' the later, j'is., Kpic d^-s. Their represeniaiives in the days 
of the Brahinanas were tlie Kosala'Vidch.ts the undoubted .Solar race 
Kshairiyas of the Kpics and the Puruntis. 


The ideiitillcation of the Lunar race Ksliairiyas in tlic Vedas is not a 
matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Vadus, the Turva- 
shas, the .\nus. the Oruhyus and the POrus, so frequently mentioned 
in the Riffeeda. Of these the Pflrus became numerous and supreme 
and in ilielr line came the Kuru-Panchalas of Kpic and Puranic fame. 
Tile ^'adus als'o Hceanie famous and were the proj^enitor.s of the 
YaJaviis amongst whom was bom Krishna referred to in the Clihan- 
dogya. The Anus are supposed to give rise to severtil Punjab kings, <•. if . , 
the Shibis and the Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Hima- 
layas, the Utlara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this 1.4 so plain that later Epic and Purana tradition niav be said to 
find complete support in the Rigvedic and Brahmana references. And 
in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, bad for their ancestor 
Yayati though this is doubted by Prof. Macdonell under llie word 
Vayati m the Vedic Index. Purflravas. Ayu, Nahuslia and Yayali are all 
menuoned m the Rlgveda and fomi. so to speak, the startinjr 11 ,^. of 
the Lunar race. Hicre is. of course, no express mention in die Rig\ eda 
of this connectam between YayaOand the five peoples, N’adu and others 
but some sufh connection may be infeired from hymn i. 3,, where 
Yayati i.s mem.oned. This hymn is composed by Hiranyasiupa 
Angirasa and t he Ang.r.isii.s .ire connected, as we have already seen, witli 

^ taken to comm ihe confirmation of the l.itcr traditional genealogies 
ofthc Puranas. a, ,i slum-, ih.at (besides the Kishi .\ngirasa 1 Agni 

T''' Purilravas (W«m 
followed hv v orw 17 aifrrrWtrfVn 



«f»andS;it\anlasb) cturiaecf*. TW ' 6<»r«'cf. Irandsirs llbaraio. by u.irrl. 
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in which is plainly subsiiiutcd for 

as liis repre.sentative. Thus, the Purana tradition, supported by tliese 
references in the Rigveda, cannot be fairly ignored. 1 think llierefore, 
that (he Lunar race kings from Pururavas down to .Ajamidha arc 
mentioned in the Rigveda, and from BItaraia to Kuru and Junmejaya 
even, in the Orahmanas. In short the Lunar race Kshatriyas are 
undoubtedly a Vedic people identifiable with Pururavas :ind his descen- 
dants, Yadu, Turvasha and others. . 

Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very important 
t|uestion which arises at this stage and it is this : if the Solar and Lunar 
origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned in (he Yedic 
literature how did the idea arise in Epic days ? TIte idea of (lie 
descent of all races from one ancestor is not a fancy of the lndo-.\ryans 
only hut of many peoples ; and the birth of heroes or great men from 
gods is also a myth which many people have believed in. Not only did 
the Greeks in ancient limes make their heroe.s the sons of gods, but 
even in later history we lind the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the 
Spaniards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that cer- 
tain races were born from the Sun and the .Moon was not an unnatural 
one with the Epic and Purana writers. But some rea.son must liave 
influenced the selection of these gods as the ancestors of the two races 
of Kshatriyas and we may try to see what this reason may h.ive been. 
Manu is even in the Rigveda the .son of Vivasv.it, or the Sun. It is not 
an idea of the later Indo-.Aryans but even of the Vedic Risliis and the 
word Bharaia which was the origin of tlie name of tlie ancient Kigvedic 
people the Bhanitas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatriyas was descended 
from the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the Kigveda itself. 
The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas from the Moon was a natural 
idea as opposed to the .Sun and hence they mu-t have been looked upon 
as descendants of the Moon. Or perhaps, these people coming Irom 
the north may have been called descendants of the Moon for Soma is 
the lord of the iiorlli. We may add that the llr>t race of K-hairivas, 
being in Epic days in the east, may have been hsiked u|v>n as descen- 
dants of the Sun. lAistly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difference helwcen these races in their observance of the year vvhieh 
is plainly disccrnable in the story of the Mahahharaia light. The 
Pandavas had to pass twelve years of exile and one of incognito 
according to the covenant at their gambling game. Now the Kurus 
argued when the Pandavas .appeared in Virata's fight that they were 
discovered before their lime, but the Pandavas replied that they had 
kept their word truly and fully. Bhishma decided the point in fav our of 
the J’iind.av.-is and held that they had kepi their word by the I.utiiir year 
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*>^^54 ^®ys- Tills decision would undoubtedly be siranne if the I’anda- 
sas observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. I 
think this phase of the question lias not sufficiently aiirticted the titlcn- 
tion of scholars. I hold that this decision clearly proves that tlie 
Pendavas generally followed the Lunar year like the Mahomedaiis of 
the prosoni day. In ihe Taittiriya Samhita you have clear references 
todifferent years observed by the Aryans, tu>., the Civil year of jfxi days, 
the Solar year of 365 diiys and theJ.unar year of 354 days. Of course 
later -Aryans obseficd the Solar year only and thc.se differe'iiivs have 
now disappe.'ired entirely. Bui is ancient limes the i’andavns, ilic 
' tfttusi branch of (he Lunar race people, must Itace observed the I.untir 
’year in much the stimc way as they observed pi>lyandry so common 
amon^' the Himalayan people ; while the Kurus or ratiier the Dluir- 
taraslnras as older pts>ple must have observed the soltir yetir generally 
“In vogue ainon^ the older Kshatriyas. The people ot the I’uni.ib and 
of AyoJhyii :ind the other eastern people seem to have oliscrv ed ilic 
rSedar year and they were all on the side of the Dliiirtarasliiras, vvliile on 
•Aesideofilto I’.nndavas were all southern Aryans chiedy of the Lunar 
race, vis., the I’anclialas, who were apparently polyandrous still tind the 
Yadavas and the Clicdis and the Magadhas. In my opinion the clirfcrciu 
peoples ranged on cither sides observed diflereni jvtirs tiiid iliov were, so 
to speak, people of the old tradition and the new tradition. The former 
ofc^rved the Solat year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea thtit the I’stndavas, Panchalas, etc., were the descendants 
of the Moon. I c is true that some peoples of this rare were observers 
of the Solar year a.s the Dharlurashtras themselves and the .Mndras, etc., 
but they were all inhabii.mLs of the Punjab and must have adopted the 
year of the first settled Ary.-ins there. I put forward this theory will) 
some diffidence, but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a 
record here, I have already pven expression to this view in another 
place and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of the 
Mahabharai.i. I touch it here in bare outline and 1 put it forward 

only as an alternative to account for the Epic names assigned to these 

two mo.se famous lacesof Kshatriyas, w'#., the Solar and the Lunar races 
who have .so gloriously distinguished themselves not only in the \’edic, 
the Epic and the Puranic day.s, but also in the modern h'isiorv .d' liuHa 
rommencing with .Maltomcdan times. 
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the Book of the Parsecs 
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Sha,ms«ui.-Ulma Dft.JIVANJI JAMSHEDJl MODI, B.A,, Ph.D.! 
{Read, 2yd November 1914.) 

I.. 

The subject of this paper was 6rst suggested 10 me, about six years 
ago, by an interesting article of Prof. Dowden In 

Introductioo. the C<7n/r«/om»y of July igo8, ‘ entitled 

“Goethe's West-Eastern Divan.” Tlte word Divan (yj'jrfd) in Persian 
means “A collecdbn of miscellaneous poems." These collections 
generally contain “ poems in the alphabetical order of the final letters 
of the various ending rhymes.” * For example, the last letter of eacii 
couplet of the first group of odes b 'alif or'a’; then the last letter 
ot each couplet of the second group is ‘ bS,* or ' b ’ ; and so on. The 
Divan of the celebrated Persianipoet, Hafiz, who as we will see later 
on, suggested to Goethe the idea ot.hb Divan, serves as an illustration 
of this arrangwnent of the odes. 

The Buch des Parsen, i.e,, the Book of the Parsees, which forms the 
subject of this paper, is a part ol Goetlie’s “ West-Ostlicher 
Divan,” i.e., the West-Eastern Kvan. Of the twelve parts or books 
of the Divan, it forms the nth part or book. As far as 1 know, all of 
Goethe's German works are not translated into English. The Divan is 
one of such untranslat^ books. * 

On reading the abow urlicle, my knowledge of German liaving 
got all rusty, I had rct)uesied my friend. F.ttlier Noli of St. Xavier's 
College, to kindly translate for me the Buch des Parsen. On resuming 
mystudy of the subject recently, I found that Goelhe had. in his “Noten 
und Abhandlungeo ", (Notes and Discussions), in connection with 
his “West-OstUcher Divan.” written, under the head of “ .^eltere 
Perser” (Old Persians), *. some notes on the ancient Persians. Father 
Hdmel has, at my request, kindly translated It for rhc. I give both 


^ XCIV. pp. . 

^ U forms the 14th VolLime*of (he StoKcvt Editioil (<96;) of Goefhe’s WorkA in cur 
Libmry* 

* Goelhe A Werke Vionehoter Band (Mtfa Vokim^. Stutt^rt E^itk)n (1867), pp. 138-41. 
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these translations aitl«seaa Of this I«per. hop.ng that they ^-dl help 

some students interested in the object. I beg to tender here n,y 

best thanks to Father NoU aod Father Home! for their kindness to 

translate the poem nnd notes for me. 


Goatlic speaks of his Parsi-nameh as " Vemiiichtniss altpersischen 
Claubens", i.e., “The Testament of the old Persian faith.” He places 
his views in the mouth of a poor but idous man, who, on the approach 
ol death, say* a lew words of" advice to some young men who had 
nursed him and honoured him. 


I propose to deal, in this Paper, wth the following subjects in con- 
nection with Goethe’s Parst-ntmeh s— 

1. An outline of Goer’s Ufi and a few traits of his character, 
■to Mable us to understand wdl the circumstances whicli led tlic 
German poet 10 write on an Iranian subject. 

a. A short account of his West-Eastern Divan, of the twelve books 

-of which the rarsi-iilmeh forms the efeveath book, 

3. .An account of his Par^-nteirfl, with .a few observations on the 
most salient points of the book. 

4. Translations into English' of Gtiethe’s Buch des Parseti and of 
his Nptgs on the Ancient Reruns. 

II. 

I. A SHORT OUTLINE OF QOETHE’S LIFE, 


To properly understand the time and the circumstances under which 
Goethe wrote his Divan, and in it the Parsi-iiimeh. 

To understand one must know, at least, a short outline of his lAc. 

One of his biographers, Mr. Oscar Browning thus 
be known. speaks on the subject : “ Goethe differs from all 

other great writers, except perhaps Milton, in this 
respect, that his works cannot understood without a knowledge of 
his life, and (hat his life is in itsclfu workof art. gre.Ttcr than any work 
which it cru-nteU. This renders a long and circumstantial biography a 


necessity to all who would study the poet seriou-sly He is 

not only the greatest poet of Germany : be is one of the groiucsi poets 

of all ages He was thenpoStIv of self-culture and taught 

both hy precept and example the husbandry of tins soul As Homer 

concentrated in himself the spirit of Antiquity, Dante of the Middle 


Ages, and Shaltespeare of the Renaissance, so Goethe is the represen- 
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tative of the modern spirit, the prophet of muiikiiul under new circum- 
stances and new conditions, the appointed teacher of ages yet unborn. ^ 


Earlv Life and 
InSuence of 
French Culture. 


Johnan Wolfgang von Goethe was horn '' in Frankfort on 28th 
August 1749. He was the only s«'n of his parents, 
who both formed a religiously inclined pair. His 
father had received the title of Imperial Councillor 
in i74>, at the age of .42. At lirst, Goethe was in- 
structed at home by his father. Freifth culture was much prevalent ty 
the time. He came into great contact with it, through the soldiers of 
Franco who were at Frankfort during'titc Seven Years’ War, in whicli 
France sided with the Empire against Frederick the Great. In 1765, ul 
the age of 16, he went to Leipzic for further study. Tlicrc he wrote 
several smaller poems and songs. He returned to Frankfort in 1768, 
at the age of 19, and remained there without any dedniie aim for a 
year and a half. 


During this period, he csime into contact with Mrs. KIviienbvrg, a 
^ ^ ^ member of the Moravian school. She drew his 

Mystic Writings, attention to the mystical writings of the saints and 
to AlHiemy. The latter led him to the .study 
of science, in which he, later on, made many researches. He then went 
to the University of Strasburg in April 1770 aiu 3 studied there till 
August 1771. Here, he got most of the impulses of his later more active 
literary life. Tlien, his mind was for some time diverted from a literary 
to a scientific line, and he studied Anatomy, Midwifery and Clieinislry, 
especially the last. He also studied here Art, and the Cathedral of 
Strasbuig served him as a model of Gothic arclutcclure. 


Here, in Strasburg, he came into contact with Herder, who was 

„ , S years older than him and who created in him ;i 

Taste for Nature. , . - ,1 . • . . j .• , 

taste lor Mature in Art and lor the principles ol Uie 

remaniic school. In August 1770, lie took liis degree as Doctor of Law, 

the subject of his dissertation being “ Tlie duty of providing an 

established Church.” He then rcuiriicd to Frankfort. He now wrote 

severtil works. 


^ Co 0 fho ) UiA Writing. b>* Os<Ar Browntn^ (1^4). pp. 

* Tho hdtMr Ul which h« w»«bcm. 10 be in FrAnkfiVU During ti\y iwo dA>'H’ 
vii^t pf Prankfpfti Ifl btd ple»6or« aI bU Ikmaa on aim ScptembiT 1 

have putd*>wn in itif notc^book. Ch« number of bSn bouno a* ** No. ai GrofePKf Hi«r«chgrAben". 
TbrrcU ftlsohifl Frankfort. Oo kt fodr Mnliirmry worlw arr reprnv'nied. 

On one 9<de, iri reprcMAted hw Forc^^Tra^rdy aod Comedy: on anoihcr, hit FnuMt ond 
Mcphintoclr'i : on (hr thirds a ^roup of 6ve vorke; on tho fourth, some of bin etlu'r ^^'crkK. 
In Lhtf Museum of Artti«(uUfo«s I eaw.ona fbm plate.tfae representation of the Fcrbian winged 
Karolinr with the flrtirc t>f fire before k. 
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In tlie spriiiff of 1772, he left Frankfort for WetElar, a quiet country 
town and one of the scats of the Holy Roman 
'^^er^Wwid*'* Empire. The Emperors held their Courts of 
Justice there. Here, he contracted the friendship 
of Lotte (Charlotte), the second daughter of one Herr Buff. At one 
time, Lotto spoke to him of the otiter world and of the possibility of 
returning from it. Jt was arranited between them that whoever 
"died Irst, should, if he could, give information to the living about 
the conditions of the other life.” * 


His Works 
which laid the 
foun<Utioa of his 
Fame. 

Ci)U were the 
Goethe's fame. 


The f.uo of .'I young man named Jerusalem, whom he met at Wotzlar, 
and who committed suicide for failure in a hopeless 
passion fora married woman, suggested to Goethe 
the composition of the Werther. This work is said 
to have influenced many a lover who shot hlinself 
with a copy of Werther ill his hand. Werther and 
two works of Goethe which laid Uie foundiUion of 
Gdtz was a name of the chivalrous age which 
helmcJ assumi^ in play with other literary friends discussing old 
Chivalrous subjects. The assumpdon'of that name gradually led him 
to WTito that work. Giiu was published in 1773 and Wertlier in 1774. 
> e writing such works Goeliie also practised as an advocate at the 
urt .It Wetzinr. .^t this dn^ he conceived the idea of writing 
Faust, Mahomet, the W^dering Jew and Prometheus. To 
rite the draniti of .Mahomet, he studied the Koran. 

At the specbl invitation of (he Duke of Weimar, who had passed 
Tendency of Ilic FfankfocL Goethc Went to Weimar in 

Time. From J^-^'omber 1775. Kfere the Seven Years’ War, all 
FrenA to Oorman the German princes looked to France for culture 
Culture. But now. they •• were beginning to take an interest 

literature." • Most of them had literary 
Ih ■ SLTk " " Goethe 

^'thusiasm ,0 tl.rp'ublVc'b^shS " 

adviser of the Du ke of Weimar, wh?in tysTforld 

» "c «i? VoL t. P..8,. 
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the Purstenbund or league of princes, under tlie supreinitcy of I'rcderick 
the Great, to resist the ambition of Austria under Joseph II.’ He 
thus took an interest in the question of the independence of Germany. 

The year 1786 was very important for him. He saw that ilie work 
and the pleasures of the Court of Weimar, where he 
PMscs/hif Soul liatl spent 10 years, had kept him away Irom his 

in peace. literary pursuits 'and from his study of art and 

science. Many of his literary compositions hud 
remained unfinished. His study of science was kept off. It is said of 
his scientific studies that he had a gKmpsc of Darwinism iKfore 
Darwin. " He succeeded in seeing, as in a vision, the great scheme of 
evolution applied to all phenomena of the natural .and mor.il world.” “ 
So, to pursue quietly for some lime, all his favourite studies, and to 
satisfy “ his longiag to possess his soul in peace," ’ he journej’cd in 
Italy from September 1786 to June 1788. He tnivelled incognito under 
the name of Muller. He returned to Weimar in Jutte 1788, a now man, 
i.e., a man with a new idea about art. vit., that, not only llie work of 
art must be solid, firm and simple, but “ that life itself should bo a work 
of art.”* He resolved to be free from "the distractions which had 
hitherto confused him”. 

In 1788, he entered into, what is called .-i “ Imlf-marrkigc " with 
Christiane Vulpius, a healthy blooming young girl, 
who first presented herself before him with :i peti- 
tion seeking some favour for her brother. Her 
simple beautiful features attracted Goethe. He took her home .and 
made her his housewife. Several reasons .'ire assigned, why he re- 
mained in an improper laison with her and did not m.-irry her, one 
being her low position in life. .\ sun was horn to him of this girl. 
About 15 years .after llie first lai.son, he thought it advisable to marry her. 
The first h.alf-niarriage and the second legal marriage hoili were subjects 
ofscnndidous talk in the country and threw a slur uih'ii the conduct 
of this gre.at poet. 


His half-mar- 
riage. 


Goethe and 
Schiller. 


In lygj and 170.5, (iitcthc went with his master, ilu- Duke of 
Wciniiir, to wiir. During the intorvai-. of light he 
pursued his fiivourito study of Optics and of the 
various branches of N.atural Science. In the 
Autumn of i79.'5, the Duke left the Prussian sert'ice. Goethe, now 
being free, took to the management of the thetitre for tt'hicli he now 
wrote several pieces. He now contracted the friendship of .Schiller, 


I Ibid.i p. 7t. 
' IWd-, p. 78. 


^ I bid* I p> 75. 
* ibid.. p.Sfu 
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who was youuyor than him by about lo yoars. Their friendship 
inspired both of them mutually. Schiller's influence led Goethe to 
.finish his Wllltelni Mcistcr’s Lehrjiihre. The death of Sciiiller in 
1805 upset Goethe for n time. 

In i8o6 wtis fouglit the jfreat battle ol Jenji. Weimar was plun- 
dered. Goethe's friends lost everything. Coetlie's property was saved 
by the tirmness of his wife. Nafoleon entered the town but Goethe 
did not go to see him. Then it was in t8o8, that Napoleon, the mili- 
tary dictator, !«iw Goethe, the literary dictator of the time, at Erfurt, 
where the sovereigns .and princes of Europe met in a Congres.-.. 


in October 1808. Goethe, at the express desire of Napoleon, had 
an interview with him, when he (Napoleon) went 
jMtoo'fGoeilfc.*" a««nd the conference of princes. 

When Goethe entered, Napoleon welcomed him 
with the words " Vous Stes un bomme!” When he left, Napoleon said 
to his courtiers "VoiW un homme.”' Goethe was bold in the 
expression of his view, as in the case of his defence of Giordano 
Bruno. So. he liked Napoleon’s appredation of him. He .speaks of 
his words as “the wonderful words with which the Emperor received 
me.’” .As his hlograj^er says “Goethe could not ask anything 
more titan the recognition contained in these words, coming front such 
a mouth _ He declared, too, that ' Napoleon liad put the dot above 
the . (of his life).’ *• * It is said of that cynic philosopher Dionysius, 
tliat at midday, he went about with a lamp. When soniebixlv asked 
him, why he went out with a lamp during daylight, he s„id, he went 
out m search of a “ man,” meaning thereby, that he found none 
whom he could really call a “man.” When we remember this 
preuy anecdote, wc see the full force and meaning of the words of 
Napoleon, calling Goethe a "mart." 


The year .800 was an important onit for Goethe, because, he then as 

The growth of a !!JT’ The troubled period-a 

habit of eontem. of nearly 10 years— of sorrow, owing to 

P'nbnn. >•'0 wars and other drcumstances, was over. Many 

,1. .... sorrows of these ten ve.ars 

ir "'’T" ^ s 

b It 'rk- . e nl 'H- is said to Imta- wop, 

aI i ' . J Weimar : ,, the death of DucheJs 

Ibid.. D,d,rhowsk,. Vol. II. p. ; Xd^7';,<. 
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He now wrote an autobk^raphical account of liis early life under 
the title of Dichtung und Wahrhelt (Poetry and Truth). His biogra- 
phers think, (hat it is not a faithful account. The Inst part of it 
appeared in 1814. During this time, the Germans were uniting and 
rising to overthrow the power of Napoleon. Goethe took no part in 
tho movement. The reason for this coldness was his " natural in- 
difference to the dcuiils of human affairs",* as shown by the fact, 
that even in the midst of w^ghty affairs like war and court business, 
he flew to his studies. Again, be.“ was a man of thought rather than 
of action”. He thought Napoleon to be “tlte greatest living 
depository of power." ’ 

Now the habit of contemplation begun to grow upon him more 
and more. So, in 1814, at the age of 65. he struck, as it were, a new 
line of poetical activity. In 1812, he first saw Hammer’s translation of 
Hafiz. On the death, in June 1828, of the Grand Duke, Karl August, 
a life-long companion from the time of his youth, he is said to have 
uttered the words “ Now it is all over”. He died in 1832. 

III. 

A FEW TRAIT5 OF HI5 CHARACTER. 

In the above short outline of his life, we liave referred to the principal 
events of his life. But some of ilic traits of his 
and"mSkaUve require to be specially referred to. It is 

habit. said, that he b^an to grow up, as a hoy of obsert'- 

■ng habits,which gave him a contemplative or medi- 
tative bent of mind. The great earthquake of Lisbon in (755 is report- 
ed to have killed about 60,000 men. This natural phenomenon and 
the Seven Years’ War made him more contemplative in his boyhood. 
“From Nature to Nature^ God,” was the bent of his early life. He was, 
at iirst, a little inclined to mysticisni, and his association, at an earlv 
age of about 20, with Kleiienlicrg, a l.ady, who was a mystic. led him a 
little further towards mysticism. He was more inclined to pantheism 
in his belief. 

.According to his biographer, G. H. Lewis.’ Tacitus noticed, that 
, a kind of Nature-worship w.is, .as it were, a “ nntu- 

ten^ncy towards tendency " of the ancient Ciormans. Goethe, 
Nature-worship. his early years incliited low-irds this 

natural tendency. As early as in 1770, Goethe 
defended M. Giordano Bruno, who was burnt in 1600 for declaring tlmt 
the earth moved, a teaching which the Christian Church at the time had 
declared to be heretical. Giordano Bnito was a student of Nature, and 
tliis study had led him (o a kind of pantheism— a monotheistic 


^ Goethe byOncAr Brownio^. pt * [bad., p, 

^ Ltfc and Work o^ Goelbe Vot. I*. p> too* 
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pantheism n hicii one observes in the East. As said by Goethe’s 
biographer Mr. G. H. Lewis, “ I^ntheisni, which captivates poetical 
minds, fins a pceticai grandeur in the rorin given to it by Bruno 
which would have allured Goethe had his tendencies not already 
lain in that direction.” Bayle criticised this pantheism of Bruno, 
and Goethe said against this criticism ; “ Jc oc suis pas du sentiment 
de M. Gayle & I’egard dejor. Brunus, vi je ne trouve ni d'impi^U 
ni d’nbsurdii^ dans les passages q^ii cite.’’* 

In the alwve references to the views of Goethe, we saw, ihnt ho was 
pantiteistic in*his belief. However, it seems that 
Goethe's view of his panthdsm was not of any gro.ss character, it 
.ini leism was not a pantheism opposed to monotheism. As 

Dr. Kelkar ha.s. while speaking of Hinduism, said, " Monotheism and 
pantheism should be regard^ as synonims, and pantheism Is the only 
possible form of any consistent monotheism”’ This pantheism, taking 
it to he synonimous with monotheism, was the result of the mind 
soaring from Nature to Nature’s God. Goctlic himself thus presents his 
view on the subject : “ To discuss God apart from Nature is both diffi- 
cult and perilous ; it is as if we separated the .soul from the body. 
We know the soul only through the medium of the body, and God only 
through Nature. Hence the absurdity, as it appears to me, of accusing 
those of absuidity who ^tosophically have united God with the 
world. For everything wbkh exists, necessiirily pertains to the 
essence of God, because God is the cmc Being whose existence 
includes all things. Nor does the Holy Scripture conlradlcl this, 
although we differently interpret its dogmas each according to his views. 
All antiquity thought it in the same way ; an unanimity which to me 
has great signilic.ance. To me the judgment of so m-tny men .speaks 
highly for the r.ationaUty of the doctrine of emanation.” > 

This view of Nature corresponded to the view of the East, more 
especially of India. So, we see, that from an early age, he was, as it 
were, inclined to the philosopWc wews of life held by the East. 


In his Memoirs, written by himself, while describing hU portraiture of 
Mahomet in abymn w'hich he had once composed. 
How he carried he gives us an idea of his view's us how to rise 

to Nature’s God, He says : 

scene is supposed to roprvsvnt .'i bright and 
serene night. Mahomet saluie.s the multitude of 


Ibid.; pp. loiMfM. 


IV. StinJhcirv, KetW*" E«ayoiiHiiiduiMn.H»lorni»lion .Hid future'.^ii.oled in llie 

.\f.ideny of lyih June lyii, f. 

Lift .indWork^ofGoeilw by C. Lewbi. Vot I. pp. ro».j. Bk. II. 
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stars as so many divinities. To the propitious planet Gad (our j upiter), 
then rising above the horizon, he pays special homage as the king ot 
all tlie stars. The moon next appears, and captivates for a while the 
eyes and the lieart of the pious adorer of Nature. Presently the brilliant 
rising of the sun excites him to renewed homage. But the aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, notwithstanding the satisfaction with which 
they inspire him, leaves his heart a prey to desire. He feels that 
there is still something greater ; antPhissoul is elevated to the con- 
templation of the only, eternal, and infinite God, to whom all^things 
owe their existence. 1 had composed this hymn with the deepest 
enthusiasm." ^ 

It was such a view of grand Nature lh,-ii led him to look with 
reverence to the Sun. 


IV. 

J{ HIS WEST-OSTLICHE DIVAN. 

Having givenan outline of his life and having spoken oi some of Che 
traits of his mind, we now come to the subject of his West-Eastern 
Divan. “ 


His attraction 
cowards the East. 


Goethe was drawn towards the East, as said above, long before he 
wrote tite Divan. In his autobiography, while 
speaking of Mademoiselle Von Klettenberg, he 
refers to the Misrionaries, and says: “1 happened 
to advocate the people whom they sought to convert, and to declare 
that 1 preferred the primitive state of those ignorant nations to that 
to which they had been brought.” ’ 


Again, as referred to in ournccount of his life, he was drawn to the 
Goethe's view of study of the Koran for his hook on 

the work of Pro- Mahomet. lie had studied the life of this great 
phets and great M.ahomcdHn prophet. While speaking of him and 
while defending his character and personality, he 
thus speaks on the work of great prophets 

“1 perfectly understood how a man ofsuperior genius should desire to 
turn to the advantage of his fellow-creatures, the divine' faculties:which 
he is conscious he possesses. But, having to do with men of grosser 


" Memoiri af Cocche. ' Kricun b; himalf (iSaf), VoL IL. pp. Ii3-i4a 
‘ KIcrnoi’m oF GeflOifi." wnCIm by hipuplf VoL U, pp. 117.16. 
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iiitellccls, lie is i-oiiipeUed, in order to secure their friendship, to lower 
hinasciflo tlicir level ;nnd this necessity decades his eminent qualities 
by Hssini!latinj{ him to his inferiors, llius the celestial powers of 
geniusaco dcpccci»t®<* '>y®'’*"**lg“niaiioo with worldly speculations; 
and views directed to etemity, lose lljeir sublimity, and become 

narrowed hy their application to ephemeral objects I found 

. that history presented situations completely similar. It was thus 
that I conceived the idea of boitowing, from the series of events 
which compose the life of Mahomet, the groundwork of a dramatic 
representation of those bold enterprises so forcibly presented to my 
■ mind : and which, though determined by noble feelings, too frequently 
end in crime.” * 


One of Goethe’s hiograpbere has said, that when Gocllie turned to 
the Bast, foy a kind of diversion and tranquillity 

^ ■•‘PP®-'*' If* 

so much as Persia did, because he found it "too 
monstrous a Jumble." Goethe, after relerring to the Scandinavian 
Edda, which contains a reference to the story of Zoroaster laughing 
at his birth, as said by Pliny, thus’ gives liis views of the Indian 
Mytliology : 

”A similar kind of interest attached me to the Indian fables, with 
which I began to get acquainted 1 ^ means «>f Dapper’s Vcyage, and 
which I added to ray mythologies Stores with pleas uro. The ftltAT of 
became the ornament of my tales ; and, notwithstanding the 
incredible multiplidiy of the personages, of these fables, the ape 
Hanneman was the favourite of my auditory. But I found .all these 
monstrous personages unlit to form part of my poetical furniture ; the 
imagination being ritherunabkto conceive them at all, or only able to 

comprehend them under absurd and ridiculous forms.” ’ 


Goethe wrote his West^stlkhe Divan during the sunset of his 
life, when he was tn his 65th year. It was the 
political storm in Europe that drove him to the 
harbour of peace and iranquilJify in Asia. As his 


The limes and the 
circumstances 
under which the 
Wesi-Osiliche 
Divan was written. 


bi.^apher* says: " During the storms of war, 
Goethe had more and more withdrawn, in spirit, 

nri.r',v,i 1 I r ‘«'<«n rolugo in the 

M i.il al ode of man in Asia, in order in those faraifT regions to restore 

- ‘ h.irmony of his being which had been disturbed by the 

‘ -rni^nhyhio^lfVH II. pp. 

» rir 7TS‘ Vul. t. pp. Hty. 

’f-Bc.lv-W'.l.v .,;,,.0,wdbyVl'.A.Cooppr.Vpl.lll. . 
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discorxlent notes of the restless a^. It, was only natural that the 

trend of events sitould turn the eyes of all to the Orient Goethe 

participated in litis general movement China and India could 

not hold iiis uitemion ; China was too barren, India too monstrous a 
jumble. Persia, on the other hand, tempted him to linger. He be- 
came ncquainu-d with the culture of this country through its most 
congenial representative, H.-ifiz, the celebrated poet of ilie fourteemh 
century. Hammer’s translation of*Hafiz’s collection of songs, tlie 
Divan, Itad appeared in iSis and iRi.v and Goethe needed but to read 
the introduction to this work to be mdse strongly attracted by the life 
and writings of his Oriemal brother.” 

In one place in his Memoirs, he siiys : 

“ For some years past the events of my life having compelled me to 
call my own powers into action, 1 devoted myself with ardent zeal and 
unremitting activity to the cultivation of my mental facullic.s. . . . 

My mind was wliolly directed to Nature, who appeared to me in all 
her magnificence. ... 1 accordingly formed a relipon after my 

own mind.” * 

He named liis Divan the West-Eastern Divan, because, taking the 
iniagery from the East, he had planted therein 

by the Divan Western views. “ He made the first 

was named Wesl- 

Ostiiche. attempt to transplant Eastern poelrv ton German 

smi.”’ 

Just as the success of Firdousi in Persia in writing his Shah-nftmcli, 
an epic based on ancient historical tradition as of Persia, led many 
other Persian poets to write many tuituehs or books on the line 
of his Shali-nameh, Goethe’s success in Germany in writing on Eastern 
subjects is said to have led oilier German writers like Riickert (1788- 
1866), Platen (1796-1835), .md Heine (1799-1856), 10 write on Eastern 
subjects. Riickert, who was a Professor of Orienuil languages, and 
is said to have known 30 language.s and who w.is a translator of Oricntiil 
poems, had, following Goethe, named one of liis poems, Ostiiche Rosen 
(1833), i.e., " Eastern Roses”. His " Rostem ond Suhrab cine 
Heldengeschichte " (Rustam und Sohrab, an epic or heroic story) is 
based on a Persian episode. As said by another biographer, who 
calls Goethe, "the German Hafiz",’ it was not only the Oriental 
works of Von Hammer, but works of other Oriental sclioiars also that 

' Memoir* 0 / Goethe.'' written bybiineelftitbe). Vcl. ILp. aic. 

' Goethe: ” Hiii Life end Wrilincrk" by Otter Browning! (iSge), p. irb 

^ The Life and Work* of Goethe by Lewn. Vd. II. p, ygS. 
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haU inlUicn.vJ Goellw. -Mr. I.i-wi- luniifs (Silvoirc) 1\- I 

think iliai il”-* name of iliat Jisiiaguish^tl Fiviicli kmmIIo- .hhI 
scholar, .\iu|uetil On IVrivii. wlu- l;.ul visited liulh; ii. i755-i>i auJ 
who had iheit poWi'hcJ hi' iraii-l.ilion of the Zend Avc'la >•! ilie 
Parsve' in i?**. 'nov K' added .i- ric name of one who had teiy 
likelv intliieiKod lliH-ihe in h!-> waik of (he " Huch des I’aiM-a." 
Hr. Tlionia' Hyde, the a in hoi- of •• II i.iorla Kelij;ioni> Wiei niii IVrsa- 
I'UIII " -eeins U» have iiiliueiKed him. 


Goctho, ill his West Kaslevii Divan was chielly iii'ph'eJ In ILiliz. 

_ Oscar Jirownint thus -peaks on the suhi..e'. : " .\i 

Goclho iiiui 


I laliz. 


a time when North and South and Wes; weia -plil- 
tiit}' in sunder, when thrones were hreakuti,; vi]' ,aiid 
empires troinhiing, he sought a willing reluge in the roioring fo tut lain 
of the HaMei n poet'." These two poets had, as poimed oni In his 
biographer, i>i inv tr.iils in Common. Dr. Bielschow-k\ -.o- - 


“ The haril of Shiraz -eeined the very image of IiIiiIslII'. II.kI lie 
himself, per. Ii.iiuv. lived niiiv before upon the vailli in the form el' llie 
Persian ? Ileie was the same toy of earth and love of lie.uaii, ilie 
same simpiUiiy and depth, trullifulness and 'lr;,ij;lnior\\ardiie", 
warniih and p.issionatcness, and, finally, the same .•peiines- ,'i lie. in 
toward- ewi uhing human and tlie same receptive mind live from 
institmioiiai limitations. Did not the same thing apph to liii’i ili.n 
the Persians -aid of their poet, when they calk-d him ' the mystic 
tongue ’ and • ilie interpreter of mysteries and when they s.iid of his 
poems thill I,' outward appearance they were simple :ind iimidi'med. 
but that they had a deep, trutli-rathomiiig signillcaiiee and high- 
est perferiioM of lomi ? .\nd had not Iliiliz, like him.eiiHnedlhe 
favour of ill, l.itmble :md the great V Had he not iilso coiupieied a 
co!ii|uoror, tile mighty Timur ' And had he not mil ol ihe de-iriKiion 
and riiiri -.e , ,1 his own serenity, and coinintied to sing peiicerullv as 
hclore under i!:c nld iiccuslomed Ci»ndilions ? ” 


riiU' ifi. ihe fmiiid in Hallz a Ivicvod hrother of a forniei' 
age, nnd. id. i.lly treading In the footsteps of his Oriemal kiiisinaii. 
prodiii'vd. i,i . m]>eie with the Laslei'll Diviiil, one in the West, which 
had in K- led West-eastern, iis the Western pm't hlended the ideas 
and foi iiis oi ;|,e East with those of the West, .and holdly assunied the 
tUiisk ol il,,. Persian singer without sacrilicing iin iota of his own pro- 
found pt r-o i.ility." 

'tl,H-itt.-: 11. !.if»nnJ Wtilings. p. ia 6 . 

* " liicl.-i , ; Ooelbr," irsnslated by \V. A. Cociprr, Vol. 1 1 1, p. 3 . 
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Goethe’s West-Eastern'Divan consists of the follou’ing tu’clvc bodes, 

The Twelve of these, tl>c Book of the Parsecs fonhs the iith 

Books of the book 
West'Osdicher 
Divan. 

(• Buch des Stingers, i.e., tbe Book of Singers. 

3. Buch Halts, t.e., tbe Book (d*Hafiz. 

3. Buch dcr Liebe, t)tb Book of Love. 

4. Buch der Betrachtiingen, f.e.,' the Book of Coiitetnplacion. 

* 

5. Buch des Uamuths, i.e., the Book of Sadness. 

6. Buch der Spruebe, *^e., the Book of Proverbs. 

7. Buch des Timur, f.e.. titc Book ofTiniur. 

8. Buch Suleika, i.e., tbe Book ofZuiikint. 

9. Das Schenkenbucb, i.e., the Bodt of the Gup-bearer. 

10. Buch der Parabein, I.e., Book of Parables. 

11. Buch des Parsen, I.e., the Book of the Parsces. 

12. Buch des Paradieses f.e., the Book of Paradise. 

Goethe has given Oriental names to ail tlie above 12 books of his 
EMvans. He luas c;dled the books “ N&meh ” 

Oriental names which is the Persian word for a book f /.vU ). He 
of the 12 books of . ,, . 

the Divan. has Called the nRt book . Mt^anni-n&meh and 

has given " Buch des Stingers,” i.e., the “ Book of 
Singers,” as its German equiv^eni. He has taken this name 
from a long ode’ or rathera bookletgf Hahz, called Mughanni-nftmch 
). In fact, this bookletof Hafiz which gives its name 
to the first book of Goeilie's Divan, gives some names and makes 
several allusions which remind u.s of the ancient Persians or 
Parsees. Therein, we find allusions to the TurAninn King .\frAsiAb, 
his son .Shiduh .ind his niiiiisicr Pirtn’, the hereditar>’ enemies of 
Iran, and to Salim and Tur, the sons of the Iriniaii King Faridun. 
Tltercin, we also find n reference ic the Zindchrud (couplet 22, 
referred to by Goethe. 

The second book Hafis Nameh has Buch Hatis, as its German 
name. The word htfiz ( ) in Persian, means one who learns 

his Koran well b>' heart. This wtis the poetical name of ilie Persian poet. 

I Ode 6S7 in Col, Wilberforc* Clnriic'i Tninelation ol Hafiz. Vol. 11 p. 993, 

• Oel. Clarke Ik wrooK ia »a)ine that he was a freat general of Inin {liiii, p, 996 note). 

He was the great Minister and General of Tuntn. 
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The ihirJ boi)k, “ Buch der Uebe," tlw: “ Book of Love," must 
'be Isliq or Asliq-nameh and not Ushk-oanieli as Goethe has termed it. 

The Persian word for Lose !s l»hq 


The loiirili hook, “ Buch der BetradnunKcii," i.e., the *' Book of 
Contemplation.” is ^**^'^*'’**'*'***- Tlie word is Arabic Talkir 


( ) meaning 


"reflection, consideration." 


The filth book, “Buch des UnniUth$,”or “Book of Sadness”, is entitled 
Rendsvh-nanich, which properly speaking is Ranj-namch, ( ,-»U gj; ) 
i.e., ihv " Book of Troubles.” 


The sixili book, “Buch der Sprilchc” or the “Book of Sayings or Pro- 
verbs “ is named Hikmet^iameh (/-•li i.e., the book of wise 

sayings. 


The seventh }book, “ Buch des Timur ” or the “Book of Timur” lias 
taken its name from Tunwr or Timurlane, who li.id, atone lime 
devastated .\sia. It is believed, that in the character of Timur, Goethe 
had, before his mind, Napoleon, the Timur of tlie West of Iiis lime.'. 

The eighth book, “ Suletka-nameh ” or the “ Book of Ziilcik.T ”, hns 
taken its name from tlte wdl-tcoown eastern female clmracter of 
Zulikha, who has been the subject of the stmg of se\ eriU P^asiern poets. 
The story of Yousaph and Zulildut is as much kncnvii in the East as that 
of Romeo and Juliet in the West. In Zulikha, he had in his mind 
Marianne vum Willemer, tbejiewly. married wife of his old iVicnJ 
Willemer, under whose influence he had fallen in his old age. 


The ninth liook, " Das Schenkenbuch, the “ Book of the Cup- 

bearer*’, is named Saki-nameh. Goethe has taken this name from a 
longodeor rather a bookictof verses of Hafiz himself. This booklet' 
is named Saki-nameh )• Therein, every alternate 

couplet begins with the word SWtl {i.e., O Cupbearer!). This poem 
ol Hafiz has, in the \-er)- beginning-, anaIlu.sion to Zardusht j 
or Zoroaster and his sacred fire. It has also several allusions to emi- 
nent kings and personages of ancient Irin, like King Jatn.«!ivd, Talium- 
inn fRustam) and his celeberated horse the Rakh.-^Ii, MinoclK-her, 
Buziirj Meher, Noshtrwan, K.ai K&us, Kni Kobld, DArA and Kai 
K.husru, 


' iu>cihe i Ui'< Lif« Wnlicv> by Oscftr Browning: p. ««&. 

“ U formsi Ode Ntfi 666 in Cof. V^^berfewee Tran^J^Hou. 
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Tlie tenth book, “ Buch der ftirabeln ” or the ‘ ' Book of Parables ” 
is entitled Matlial-nameh (Masal-nameh /* U from the 

Arabic word masal which means, a fable, adage or parable. 

The eleventh book, which is the subject proper of this Paper, is 
"Buch dos Parsen” or the "Book of the Parsces." k is entitled 
Parsi-nameh. Lewis translates the words "Buch des Parsen", by 
" Book of the Persians.”* But Prof. Dowden translates them by 
“ Book of the Parsecs.”’ Tlicrc arc sevemi reasons why the latter 
rendering is preferable. Firstly, the proper German word for ' Persian ’ 
would be ‘ I’erscr ’ and not Parsi. The word ‘ Parsi ’ is rendered into 
German dictionaries by ' Parsce.’ Secondly, the contents of the book 
shew, that Goethe docs not speak in this poem of the modern Persians. 
Of course, as one would naiurully be led to think from tlie fact of the 
Divan of the modern Persian poet Hafiz having led him to write his 
Divan, that Goethe speaks of the modern Persians or Persians in 
general. But that is not the case. He speaks of the ancient Persians, 
the ancestors of the modern Persians. And thirdly, Goethe heads tils 
poem in the very beginning-as " VermaclHniss altpersischen Clau- 
bens, i.e., " the Last Will of the Old Persian Religion.” 

The twelfth or the last book, "Buch des I’aradieses ”, i.e., the 
“Book of Paradise”, is entitled " Chuld-nameli." It is Persian 
Khuld-nameh (i/^U Tlie first part of the name is Arabic 

( dli. ) hhuld, meaning eternity, paradise. The word ‘ paradicse ’ 
in the German name of the book (English paradyse, Fr. paradis) 
is firdous in Peraan, meaning a garden, a vineyard, 

paradise. ’ It is ori^nally an Avestan word pairi-dalza 
) meaning lit. “anencloscd place.” Itisoncof 
the four Avesta or old Iranian words that have entered into the old 
Hebrew of the Bible. 

Sarah .Austin thus sums up the feeling, hroathing through the 
Divan. "Through all the songs of the Divan hreaihes the untroubled 
ieeling ol an unexpected reconcilement with Life, 
The feeling, hrea* and a cheerful acquiescence in the i-ondilions of our 
•htnginthe Uivan. being. Hie period of time within which this collec- 
tion of lyrical matter bad birth is sliown in the 
opening song, It is the period in which all was wreck and confusion ; 

‘ Lite anil Works of Uodhe C. H. Lewia. VoL II, p. 39^ 

“ Conlr/M/wmrySViv'jwof July»8o8.VoI. XCIV,p.«. 

‘ Kintousi, the Homer ol Ibe East, ilerives his name from tius word, I'lrJour, 
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-thrones wore overthrown, and nations panic-stricken. And now, when 
all seemed gloom and despair, the poet had fought through the 6ght 
with hitnselfiind the outer worM ; l»e liad gained the power to penetrate 
with cheerful courage into the deep origin of things in which men still 
received heavenly wisdom from God in earthly language, and did not 
distract their heads. The poet, become one with himself and with the 
world, stands firm against all outward shocks, and is no wise dishear* 
tened by them .... Tlie pbet stands i.solated and self-depen> 
slant. This, wliich had at first given Goeihe such intense pain, has now 
lost its bitterness. He is become>like one of those happy sages of the 
east, whose unclouded brightness and serenity of soul nothing tem> 
poral could disturb ; who find their country c\’crywherc, because peace 
and content reign in their own bosoms.” * 

Goethe's other biographer also says a similar thing : “The IVesl- 
Ostlici* Divan was a refuge from the troubles of the time. Instead 
of making himself unhappy vrith the politics of Europe, he made 
himself happy studying the history and poetry ol the East. He even 
began to study the Oriental languages, and was delighted to be able to 
copy the Arabic manuscripts in lh«r peculiar cltaracters . , This 

forms the peculiarity of the EXvan — it b West-Eastern ; the images 
are Eastern ; the feeling is Western ... In this Eastern world we 
recognize the Western poet.” • 

V. 

3. HI5 PAItAUNAMEH. 

Coming to the P.'trsi-n&nieh itself, before exaniining it ;i little in 
dettuls, 1 will here briefly sum up its contents in the 
fhe'parSelf. ^owd®" * = “The Book of the 

Parsees is mainly occapied with the noble ‘ Legacy 
of the old Persian faith,’ uttered to his disciples by a poor and pious 
brother now about to depart from earth. The worship of the Sun 
and of Are, seemingly so abstracted, is regarded by Goethe as pro- 
foundly practical. The dying saint enthusiastically aspires towards the 
light, but his lesson for his brethren is wholly concerned with conduct ; — 
‘ daily fulAlment ofhard services ’—such is his legacy in a word ; their 
part it will be to keep pure, as far as human cfTort can, the soul, the air, 


’ CbaracMriniics at Goethe, kom the Gerouat of Falk, von Melter, &;c. tConvereecioni* 
Lexieen, and Snp(k»nenl> hr Sarah Auelin(iSjt), Vob ll.pa. t4>-4h 

* Life and Work, of Ceeihe by C. H. Lean, VoL IL. p. wS. 

* Hb Article on " Goethe’* W^-Eaelem OieAQ" in the Contrmfi^rary f?rrr*ett' of July 

190I Vol. 94. p. Ai, 
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S2 GOETIIB's PARSI-N’AMEII or BIKTH DES PARSER. 

the water of the canal, and their own hearts and lives through 
devoted sen-ice, in order that lliese may be worthy to receive the 
divine and vivifying rays of the Sun. And, as the Sun rises above the 
peaks of the Darnavend, the old man's spirit ascends from earth to 
be gathered from gyre to gyre of the lieavens.” 

Uocthe's Ducli dcs Parsen or Parsi-nameh, to be properly under- 
stood, nnist be read with his Noten und Abhnndlungen (Notes and 
Discussions). Wiien we read both, together or side by side, wc 6nd 
that the subjects treated in the Parsi-nameh can be grouped under a 
few principal heads. These are 

I. Veneration for the Sun, of which llre-veneralion is a part 
or substitute. 

3. Purity or cicantiness. both pliysical and mental or moral. 

' 3. Daily fulfilment of hard services. 

The first and the most important subject is tJie reverence paid to 
the Sun by the Parsees, of which the veneration. 
Veneration for the according to Goethej a subsidiary 

part. 

He says, at first, that tlw splendour of a king, decked with, gold and 
adorned with gems, is nothing before the splendour of the rising Sun 
illuminating the many peaks of the Damawend. ^ One cannot help 
looking at and admiring the grand spectacle. One's thoughts on such 
a sight are led to God, the fountain of life, and to seek His 
way in His light. Tlie physical light leads him to thoughts of moral 
light. 

In his Notes and Discussions, Goethe thus justifies, the Parsees' 
reverence for the Sun and the other luminaries. 

Goethe's justification fj,. SJiys : “Gazing at Nature formed the basis 
(or the Sun. worship of the ancient Parsecs. Whilst 

adoring the Creator, they turned toward the rising 
Sun, as the most strikingly glorious phcnoiiK-iioii. Tlicy fancied they 
saw their God's throne, surrounded by brilliant aiigel.s, The pomp 

* Damnwend m iha mountam n«ar modem Tehran, koown a« ihe Demavead* ]( is 
variously wntteo ia th« Phaivi book*, la the ^raad Bundcke»h it le written J>tjbabvand 
d isp* 1 ^ id) Dbahvoed (k) Dumbahvaod (r). 

<T< Sr^'ard Tehmum»« teSd. publbbed by the Trustees of tho Pantee Punebayet, p. 80. 

L '.p. 96.1 n, S B. E.. Vol. V.. Chap. XU. so. 31. 
if. Ibid.. p< 8>i, I. 6. 
r. Ibid., p. iqS. L 9- 
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of this elrviiting worship was daily within reach of every one, 
even the inost lowly. The poor would step forth from liis hut, the 
warrior from his lent, and the most relig'ious of actions would be 
Rccomplisiied. To the new-born child, the baptism of fire ^ was 
adminlsteruJ in such rays, and ail day lonpr, and all life long:, the 
Parsee saw himself accompiinied by the Great Luminary in all his 
doings. The moon and the stars were lighting up the night i they 
tiM) were out of reach belonging R> llie realms of the endless. Fire on 
the eonirnry walks by matPs'side, giving light and warmth to the 
best of its capacity. It becomes a sweet and pious duty to say prayers 
in presence of this substitute, to bow to wlmt was fell ns infinite. 
Nothing is cleaner than a bright sunrise, and such was to be the 
clcunliness with which-*es were to be kindled nnd kept, if they were 
to he and to remain sacred and sunlike. ” 

From Nature to Nature’s God is a principle upon which Eoroastrian 
teachings about worship, are principally based. Nature is the grand 
manifestation of Cod. If a Zoroastrian is asked about the evidences 
of die Existence of God, his reply should be that the principal evidence 
is, what is now spoken of as, the “Ailment from Design.” Chapter 
44 of the Ya(;na serves as an instance. A Parsee’s prayer, now named, 
eiar disa ni natnaj ?sil«r), s.r., obeisance in all four direc- 

tions, in reciting w'hich four times, he turns each time to all the four 
directions, East, South, West and North, beginning with the East and 
ending with the North, shews his fiuth, tliat he believes in the omni- 
presence of God, in his attractive presence in tire great uhiecLs of Nature, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, &c. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the great American millionaire when he 
was once in Bombay, on seeing a Parsec pray 
A similRr^stilicaiion before the^^un and the great sea at Back Bay, 
veHer! thus spoke of what Goethe calls the “elevating 

worship of die Farris” : “ Fire was there in its. 
grandest form, the .setting Sun. and water in the vast expanse of the 
Indian Ocean outstretched belore them, “nie earth was under their 
feet, imd wafted across the sea : the air mnie laden with the perfumes 
of ' .\rahy the blest.’ Surely no time or place could he more fitly 
chosen th.'in ibis for lil\ing up the soul to the realms beyond sense. I 
could not but participate with these worshippers in what was so 
grandiy beauili'ul. There was no music save the solemn moan of the 
w.ives Eis they broke into foam on the beach. But where slmll we find 
so miglity ;in organ, or so grand an anthem ? 


^ X'icte the S.'tif.Jtir wbirh ,pvaks of kmdUo^ a tamp or'firc on thebirth of A child. 
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“ How inexpressibly sublime the scene appeared to me, and how 
insigniheant and unworthy of the unknown seemed even our cathedrals 
' made with human hands,' when compared with this looking up 
through Nature unto Nature’s God ! I stood and drank in the serene 
happiness which seemed to fill the air.” ‘ 

Goethe's comparison of the splendour of a king with that of (he 
great luminary, reminds us of King Akbar's view, 
^ by his great minister Abul 'I Faaal in his 

Akbar*namch. . He s-nys ; 

" His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise 
to worship fire and light ; surely, ignorant men consider it forget* 
fulness of the Almighty, and fire-worship. Rut the deep-sighted know 
better. As the external form of the worship of ‘the select' is based 
upon propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
-abominable, there c.an be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element, which is the source of man's existence and of duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

" How bejiutifully has Shaik Sharaf-ud-din Munyarl said; ‘What 
can be done with a man who is not .satisfied with the lamp, when the 
Sun is down ? ’ Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine 
light (the Sun), and bears the impres.sion oi its holy essence. If light 
and fire did not exist, wc should he destitute of food and medicines ; 
the power of sight would be of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the Sun 
is the torch of God's sovereignty”.’ 

The tone of justification for the veneration paid to the Sun, adopted 
here by .Abul FazI, in the words, "If light and lire did not exist, wc 
should be destitute, etc.,” reminds us of a similar tone of justification 
used in (he Avesta in the Khurshed NyAish and Kurslied Yasht (the 
Invocation in honor of the Sun) and implied in the wcrd.s "Should 
the Sun not rise up, then the Daevas would destroy all things, etc.” ’ 

With regard to the baptism of tire to the new-hi»rn child, referred to 
hy Goethe, one may refer to the Persian custom described in the Persian 
Siid-dar. It says : “ When the ehild becomes separate from the mother, 
it is necessary to hum a lamp for three nights and days, if they hum a 
fire it would he better." ' Dr. Thomas Hyde, in his "Vcierum Pcr.sarum 


* Ab quoted by 8. Lnng in hw ** Modern ZoroaMrina*" p. jm. 

^ The Atn*»*Akban. trsuisbred by Dlochmann, Vel. I.. p. 4^, 

» Yt.'vL S. H. E.i Vol. XXII.. p. 

* ChnpCerXVI a S. B. E. VoL XXIV. p. J77. Text, edited b) Mr. B, K, PhiahhAr. p. ij. 
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et Parilwrum et Medorum Religionis Hisioria'', published in ihe middle 
of the iSlb eenlur>‘i rests a good deal upon the Sad-dnr for some parts 
or his version about the ancient Persians, [t is possible that this work 
also was one of the books studied by Goethe for his materials about the 
andi’iil Persians. 

Before we proceed further, wo would notice liere, what Mr. G. H. 

Lewis, a bh^raplier of Goethe, s.iys of Goethe’s 
AboS?“heVene?n"! views in iSijrabout the practice of paying rever- 
tion for (he Sim. ence to the Sun as n manifestation of Gixl. Mr. 

Lewis says * ! 

“ Blit against dogmatic teachings he opposed the funUamenial rule, 
thill all conceptions of the Deity must necessarily be e»r individual con> 
ceptions, \ nlid for us, but not to the same extent for otliers. Ivacli Ims 
his own religion ; must hare it as his individual possession ; let Oiicli 
see that he he true to it, whidi is for more elHcacious than tiying to 
accommodate himself to another’s 


•' ‘ 1 believt- in God,’ was, he said ‘a beautiful and praiseworthy phrase! 
but to recognise Cod in iiK his manifestations, that is true holiness on 

earth ’ He looked upon the Four Gospels as genuine, ‘ for there is 

in them a reflection of a greatness which cmantited from the person of 
Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind as w.ns ever seen upon earth.' 
If I am asked whether it is in my nature to pay Him devout reverence I 
say— certainly I I bow before Him as the divine nuinifesiation of tho 
highest morality. If I am asked whether it is in my nature to rei erence 
the Sun, I again say — certainly ! For he is likewise a manifestation of 
highest Being. I adore in him the lightand the productive powerof 
Cod ; by which wo all live, move, and have our being. " 


With the Persian reverence for the Sun and the fire is connected 

the idea of what Goethe calls, 
'* Wurde der Sammtiichen Ele- 
ments ”, i.e., the “Dignity of all 
the Elements.” Goethe thus 
Notts and Discussions” : 


1 . Oignityof the Elemeatssad the 
Idea of Purity or Cleanliness eoo> 
neeted with it. 


speaks of this subject in his 


" It is, however, iinpiwl.'tm to notice that the ancient ParM-cs did not 
worship lire only : ihcir religion !s cle.trly Iwsod on the digniiy of all 
elemcius, Its m.-inifesting God’s existence .and power. Hence ilie sacred 
dread to pollute water, the .-lir, the carlli. Such rosj>cci for nil natural 
forces that .surround m.'in leads to every civic virtue. .Attention, 
cleanliness, iippllcaiion arc siimulHlvd and fostered.” 


The Life :i>iil Wortc. ,»( Gtvlhe (iSj^l. Vol. tl. p. 
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Goethe's parsi-naubii or such i>es parsen. 


What a ntodcm writer, Ikir. Samuel Lang, the autlior pf “ Modern 
Science and Modern Thought ” says, in his " Modern Zoroastrlan,” is 
somewhat the same, as what Goet^ says, about the “ respect tor all 
natural forces tliat surround man ” leading “ to every civic virtue. ” He 
says: “ In this respect, however, what I Itnve called the Zoroastrlan 
theory of religion affords great advantages. It connects religion directly 
with all that is good and beautiful, not only in the higher realms of 
speculation and of emotion, but in the ordinary affairs of daily life. To 
feel the truth of what is true, the beauty of what is beautiful, is of itself 
a silent prayer or act of worship to the‘*Sf>lrft of Light; to make an 
honest, earnest, effort to attain this feeling is an offering or act of 
homage. Cleanliness of mind and body, order and propriety in conduct, 
civility in intercourse, and all the homely virtues of everyday life, 
thus acquire a higher signilicance, and any wilful and presiscent 
disregard of them becomes an act of mutiny against the Power whom 
we have elected to sene" '. 

The dignity associated with the elements is practical. It carries with 
it, and convey.s the idea of. Purity and Cleanli- 
ness, Order and Harmony. beautiful Avestan 
maxim Uhislnites all that Goethe says. The 
maxim is: YaozdAo mashvAi aipi ziinthem 
vahtshti"", f.e.. Purity is the best tiling for 
man, since his very birth. 

Prof. Dnrmesictcr says : — 

“ L'axiome ‘cleanliness is next to godliness' serait tout a fait 
Zoroasirien, avec ceite diff^nce que dans Ic Zoroastrisme ‘Clean- 
liness’ est une forme m6me dc ' godliness * 

In the advice of Goethe’s testator in the Parsi-namch, “ Let the dead 
be given to the living," we find a reference to 
the Parsee mode of (he disposal of the dead. 
One must bear in mind, that the I’arsee custom 
enjoins both, exposure to the Sun and exposure to 
tltc flesh-devouring animals. Thus, this custom • 
accords with what Goethe says of the Iranian view 
of the Sun and Purity. The custom is looked at from the point of view 
of sanitation and purity. Goethe himself thus speaks of the custom in 
his Notes and' Discussions : 

A Modern ZomutriftA S> pp» 

*. •*-**“at-*< (VendidadX, .8; 

Yseiu. XLVIII, i> 

L. Zend Avesti II. InCrodnedcn. |>* X. 


The custom of the 
Disposal of the 
Dead, connected 
with the idea of the 
Purity of Elements. 


'* The Dignity 
of the Elements," 
associated with 
Purity. 
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" The strange nioJe of disposing of th«r dead is due to excessive care 
of not soiling the pure elements. The municipal police too acts on 
these principles ; Cleanliness of the streets wiis a matter of religion. 

. . . . Owing to such living and priuniciil worship it is likely, there 
should have been that incredible population to which history hears 
witness." 

The Iriiniim idea of purity entertained by iho view of a German 

Another German R«PP. 50 years 

scholar's view of afwr Goethe,- is worth noting here, as it 

the Iranian Idea supports th^ view of Goethe. Dr. Rapp > says: 

of I’liriiy. 

“ The Iranians h.ad a cultivated sense for purity and decency ; whau 
ever lias in the slightest degree anything impure, nauseous in itself, 
instils into them an unconquerable horror. This has a connection in 
part with the fact, that the impure is mostly even unlieallhy and harm- 
ful, but in several cases the cause of the impurity does not allow of 
being traced back to that fact. The Iranians liad in ji certain mea- 
sure a distinct sixth sense for the pure. AH of that son lins, according 
to their view, their origin in dariuiess, in obscurity ; in such substances, 
according to tlieir conceptions, ttie evil spirits dwell, and when they let 
such sorts to approach near to them, they thereby offer to ilie evil spirits 
admission into, and domliAtion over themselves.’' 

Goethe refers to the Iranians' 'sdlidtude to keep the ground, water, 
and air pure. He attributes the origin of tlieir cus- 
Purity of Ground, tom of the disposal of the dead to that solicitude 
for not staling the ground. He makes his testator 
direct, that even fields be laid out on a neatly purified ground. 

To keep all ground neat and pure is one of the oft-repeated /ar- 
mans of the Avestu. In (he Vendhhtd, such a ground is represented as 
feeling pleased and delighted. In to Zoroaster’s questions, Ahura 
Masda describc.s at some length thediflerent kinds of ground which 
feel delighted. Tliey nre the fblloiriiig . 

J, The piece of ground where the pious say tlieir prayers. 
Ill oihcr words, a place of worship is the first that feels 
delighted. 

" Dia RcItKion dar Peraer uad flbficcn IfanUir i»d> dci Eriachiachan und 

niauwhm Qi, alien ' (Rdieion tuufCoatoaiaof the Peralans and other lettninnH, occordins to tho 
Greek and Rnm.ir aniherc). German Oriental Soctety'. J.rnmrO. VoU XVII. Leiptie, 1863, pp. 
(►JS. Translated from the German of Jh. Rapp by Mr. K. R. Cama, In his " The ZoroMtriaa 
.Mode of r>isi>o«mB ..I the Dtiid ". p. tg. 
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3. The place where righteous persons live with their families 
in peace, pety and plenty. 

3. The water-less ground when irrigated, and tlic moist ground 

when dried reclaimed, feel delighted. The ground 
feels more delighted when cultivated. 

4, The ground where cattle are bred. 

3. The ground where cattle go for pasture and which they 
fertilize by their manure. 

On the other hand, the following pieces of ground feel grieved 

1. The ground of volcanic crevices which are seats of un- 

healthiness and disease. 

2 . The ground where men are buried. 

3. The ground which lias grai-es or toinbs-structures over it. 

According to the spirit of tlu* teachings of tlie Avesta, 
pure and simple burial — Uwugli not good in itself— is far 
better than burial with structures, which delay quick 
decomposition and prevent the bodies from being soon 
reduced to dust. The structures make the burial-ground, 
seats of diseases. 

4. Uneven ground, full of holes and crevices which engender 

sickness. 

5. The ground, whereon people lead an unrighteous life. 

The following classes of persons are spoken of as those who make 
ground feel delightful 

I. The man who disinters buried bodies and exposes them, 
and thus frees the ground h'om being impure and 
unclean. 

3. The man who destroy-s tombs or structures o\ er tlie graves 
and tlius helps an early decomposition. 

Goethe makes his testator direct, that waters of cinals. streams, and 
rivers inust:havc “a free course and cleanness. As 
Purity of Water. Senderud ‘ comes to you quite pure, from the 
mountain regions, so let him depart again quite 

* The Saaderuil olCoMhe n tli* Zrodrrud dJj)of luphan, ef which M. 

Barhier de Meynsrd. huint hit woric on the Mo^«« ^Bouldnn o( Vakoul and other Arab 
and Par«an writem, sa)a : “ Oat im iloa noon da-fat ririira edidbra qui poase d liqahAn at 
arroaa plusieura boursa at campagiaea da aon lorriloira. C'atl one emnde rividre dont lea 
aaux aont douces at tdeondantea (Dtctiannaire Gdaenpbique, Hiatonquect Lltdraira Da la 
Pacaa, p. 1S9), 
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■pure." He dilates n little on this subject in his notes and discussions 
and refers to llio Iranians' “sacred dread to pollute water, the air and 
earth." He adds “ on the one hand they would not soil a river, and on 
the other hand they were dig^ng canals with careful economy of water 
and they kept them clean." 

Both Herodotus and Strabo refer to the Iranians' scrupulous care 
for the cleonliness of water. Herodotus says: “They neither make 
water, nor spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile the stream 
with urine, nor do they allow any one else to do so, but they pay 
extreme veneration to all rivers.^* Strabo says : “ The Persians never 
pollute a river with urine, nor wash nor bathe in it ; they never 
throw a dead body, nor anjthit^ unclean Into it"* 


The .Avestii cnioined, that an Iranian should never spoil tlie water of 
rivers. N'ot only that, but if be saw some decomposing mailer in a 
stream or rivulet, he sliould stop at once, whether he be goin^ on foot, 
driving, or riding, and go into the water as far as he can and remove the 
filth. This injunction was latterly stretched a little too far, and applied 
even to sail water ; and we find from Taatus,* that in the time of the 
Roman Emperor Nero, Tiridates, a Zoroastrian king of .Armenia, refused 
to go to Rome wlien summoned to friat court, on the ground, that he had 
' to cross the sea, where he woidd be obliged to pollute the water against 
the dictates of his religion. 

Goethe speaks of the religion ^the Farsees as based on “ the dignity 
of all elements,** and, while speaking of their 


Purity of Fire. 


“strange mode of disposing of their dead," says 


that that is “due to excessive care of not soiling the pure elements. " 


Now, one can c.asiiy understand how air, earth, and water can he 
l<c|)t{purc, but not so easily^ how fire can be kept pure. Of course, a 
Parsec is asked to be careful to aee, he places dry, clean, and frag- 
rant wood over his sacred fire. That is a kind of physical purity. 
But in a Pahlati writing attached (o the Pahalavi Shftyast III 
Shayast, ' fire, nv>t only the sacred fire of the fire-temples but 
also the culinary lire burning in one's hearth at home, is required 
to be kept pure and cluan. Here, it is the work uf spiritual purity that 
is ."ipokvii of. Physical purity is here a ^mbol of moral purity. So, it 


^ Bk. Ii I Tr.ift»]A(k*o (1869). ps 8?. 

'' iiOok XV, Ch»)>. Ill t<K llAmnion snd fakoncr cmfislatn'n, Vol. III. (>. 137. 

'Vork' >'i Tftv'iius Va*L I. Th« Aiuu^ Book XV* p. The Oxford Tramlaiion. 
* n* , \’ol, V., p. SMyaftt U Appendix. Chap X^^ n. 
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is saij, that if one cooks upon the fice of his liousc some food that he 
has purchased from money dishonestly acquired, he defiles the fire, he 
niakes it impure. Similarly, if a worshipper offers to the sacred fire 
uf the firC'tenipIe odoriferous wood or incense that is bought from money 
acquired dishonestly, he displeases the fire. 


With purity and cleanllitess, go, to a certain extent, Order, 


3. Daily fulfilmenc 
of hard services, 
resulting from the 
Iranian \dew of 
Order. 


Hannony, Discjipliiic which help one in their daily 
fulfilment of duty and work. Goethe makes his 
testator direct When you plant trees let them 
stand in rows, for he (the Sun) gives prosperity to 
what is well ordered.” 


‘ Order ’ is one of the characteristic teachings of the ,\vestJi. The 
word ‘ .^slia ' witich is one of the few technical words of the Avesta 
that cannot be sufficiently well rendered into another language, sign!* 
ficantly contains the idea of Order. The word .Asha is Sanscrit rita and 
philologically corresponds to ij^t.. What is good, right or perfect in 
points of Order, Discipline, Purity, Hannony, Truth, Beauty, is Asha. 
It carries with it, the idea, not only of physical Order, but moral Order. 
Ahura Mazda, is the Ashotn Asho, the Most Orderly of ilte Orderlies. 

VI. 

4. PARSI.NAMEH, BOOK OF THE PARSEE5. 

Testament of the Old Persian Faith. 

^Translated iy Father Neii from the German.) 

What testanteot, brethren, is to come to you from him who is depart- 
ing, from him the poor and pious, whom you, juniors, have patiently 
nursed and whose last days }'ou luive lionourcd hy your cares ? 

Often we have seen the king riding along, decked with gold and 
accompanied by geld on every side, gems being sown like dense hail- 
stones on him and on his nobles. 


Did you ever envy him for this ? and did you not more nobly feed 
your eyes, when the Sun on morning’s pinkms arose In Itis arched 
course over the innumerable peaks of Darnawend ? 

Who could keep his eyes from looking at that spectacle ? I felt, I felt 
a thousand times, during so many days of my life, that I was carried 
along with him at his coming, to recognize God on his throne and to 
call him the Lord of life's fountain and to act (in a way) wortliy of that 
sublime sight and to proceed on my way in His light. 
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But when the fiery circle ascended and «-as completed. 1 stood as if 
^azed in darkness, 1 struck my bt^st and threw my limbs, front for- 
ward, down to the ground. 

And now let me make a holy testament for your fraternal will and 
ittontory ; the daily observance of heavy duties : no other revelation is 
required. 

As soon as a new bom child niotes pious hands, let liini forthwith 
be turned cowards the Sun, let him he bathed, body nnd soul, in the 
fiery batli. Ho will feel every morning’s gmee. 

• Let the de.ad be given to the living : let even the nniinal^ be cotered 
with rubbish and e.'trth and let n-hat seems toj-ou impuri.-, Iv concoHled, 
as far as you have the power. 

Let your Sold he laid out on a neatly purified ground, in order that 
the Sun may like to shine upon your industry. When you plant trees, 
let them stand in rows, for he (the Sun) gives prosperilt' to wliai is well 
ordered. 

Also the water must never lack in its channels a free course and 
cleanness. As Sendenid comes ie you quite pure, front the meuntain 
regions, so let him depart again quite pure. 

That the soft fall of the water may not be weakened, take care, to 
dig out diligently the channels. Reeds and bulrushes, newts and 
salamanders, let them be destroyed, one and all. 

WTten you have thus purified earth and water, the Sun will like to 
shine through airs wliere he Is worthily received and where he produces 
life and salvation and welfare of life. 

You, who arc harassed from labour to labour, be consoled ; now the 
univetse Is purified and now venture, to strike the image 

of God out of the flint. 

Take joyfully notice, where the Same is burning : clear Is the nigin 
and lithe are the limbs. 

On the .HcUve fires of the hearth, what is raw in Ihc iH' plains 
and beasts, is nntde mature. 

If you carry wood, do it joyfully : for you carry the seed of ihe 
earthly sun. If you pluck PamM,’ you may confidcmly say ; This 
will he made into a wick and bear the Holv. 


‘ Ptmhch If Prrhaan Coltpn or twiet. 
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If you piously recognize in the burning of:every lamp the semblance 
of a higher light, no mishap shall ever prevent you from adoring the 
throne of God in the morning. 

This is the imperial seal of our existence, this is the mirror of the 
Deity for us and the angels, and all that but stutter the praise of the 
Most High, are gathered there in drcles round circles. 

And wish to bid good-bye to the banks of Senderud and to soar up to 
Darnawend to meet him rejoidng, when he comes up at dawn and to 
bless you from there in all etemi^. 

If Man values the earth, because the Sun shines on it, if he delights 
in the vine, whicli weeps at the touch of the knife, as it fuels, that its 
juices, well-matured and world-refreshing, will become incentive to 
many powers, but stifling to many more : he understands, tli.-it Iie has 
to thank for this that heat which makes all this prosper ; lie will, when 
drunk, stammer and totter ; he will when moderate, sing and rejoice. 

VII. 

THE ANCIENT PAR5BE5. 

(Translated by Father Hornet from (he German.) 

Gazing at Nature formed the basis of the worship of the ancient 
Parsees. Whilst adoring the Creator, they turned towards the rising 
Sun, as the most strikingly glorious phenomenon. They fancied they 
saw there God's throne, surrounded by brilliant angels. The pomp 
of this elevating worship was daily within reach of every one, even the 
most lowly. The poor would step fortli from his hut, the warrior from 
his tent, and the most religious of actions would hu accomplished. To 
the new-born child the baptism of Arc was administered in such rays, 
and all day long, and nil life long the I'nrsee saw himself .’Lccompanied 
by the Great Luminary in all his doings. The moon .and tlte stars 
wore lighting up the night: they too were out of reach belonging to 
the realms of the undle.ss. Pare, on the contrary, walks by man's side, 
giving ligltc and warmth to the IksI of its capattl)'. It becomes n 
sweet and pious duty to say pntyers in preseitce of this .substitute, to 
bow to what was felt as infinite. Nothing is cleaner than a bright 
sunrise, and such was to be the cleanliness with whiclt fires were to be 
kindled .ind kept, if they were to be and to remain sacred and sunlike. 

Zoroaster seems to have been the first to transform this noble and 
pure religion of Nature into an intricate worship. Mental praj-er. 
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which includes and excludes all religions, and which penetrates the 
whole of life only with a few privileged minds, develops wiili most 
men^nly as iui ardent, enrapturing feeling of the moment : but if this 
disappears, man is restored to himself, and being neither cotileined nor 
occupied any longer, he relapses into endless tedium. 

To fill this tedium with consecrationsand purifications, wiili w.alking 
to and fro. bowing and stooping, fo^s the duty and profit of the Priests ; 
In the course of centuries, these carry their trade to endless triflings. 
He who is able to lake a prompt survey from the primitive childlike 
worship of the rising Sun, to the silliness of the Guebers, as it is to he 
feund even at the present day in India, the same will sec in the former 
a fresh nation starting from sleep to salute the early dawn, and in ihv 
latter a b.ickward people who try to expel common tedium by pious 
tedium. 

It is, however, important to notice that the ancient Parsecs did not 
worship fire only; their religion is clearly ba.sod on the dignity of all 
elements, as manifesting God’s existence and power. Hence the 
sacred dread to pollute water, the air, the earth. .Such respect for 
all natural forces that surround man leads to every civic viri ue. Atten- 
tion, cleanliness, application are stimulated and fostered. On this, 
culture of the soil was based : for, on the one hand, they would not soil 
a river, and, on the other hand, they were digging canals, witli careful 
economy of water, and they kept them clean. The circulation of these 
canals gave rise to fertility of the soil, so that the cultivation of the 
realm was, at that time, ten times larger. Everything on wliich the 
Sun smiled was pursued with the utmost zeal, and more than anything 
else they tended the vine, the Sun’s favoured child. 

The strange mode of disposing of their dead is due to excessit e care 
of not soiling the pure elements. The municipal police too acts on 
these principles : cleanliness of the streets was a matter of religion ; 
and even at present, when the Guebers are expelled, banished, despised, 
and at must finding shelter in il|..famed slums of a suburb, it happens 
tlwt n dying lollower of that religion bequeathes n certain sum, in 
order that some street of the city may be cleansed forlliwilli and 
thoroughly. Owing to such living'and practical worship, it i.« likely, 
there should have been possible (hat incredible p.>pulation to wlikli 
history be.irs winiess. 

.So lender a rvligiini, based on God’s omnipresence in his visible 
works, caimoi hut have a special influence on inomls. Look at its 
principal po»iiive and negative commandments : Not to lie ; not to 
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make Jobes ; not to be ungrateful ! The fruitfulness of these doctrines 
will easily be understood by'every moralist and ascetical teacher, 
lit fact the first negative commandment implies the two nest, and all 
others ; for, they are, in fact, derived from unlrutlifulness and faithless- 
itcss. This is probably tbc rwtson why the devil is referred to in the 
East merely us the perpetual liar. 

' Out, us this religion lends to musing, it is likely that it will 
lend to effeminacy, as there is indeed some trace of the womanish 
charncier in their long loose garments. Titere was, however, a 
powerful safe-guard in their manners and institutions. They used 
to carry arms even in times of pe-.ioe and in familiar life, and they 
practised the use of arms in every manner possible. Most clever 
and fast racing was customary among them ; their games too, like 
the one played u'ith clubs and balls in large play-grounds, kept 
thent vigorous, strong and nimble ; and relentless levies of troops 
would transform each and every one into heroes at the beck and call 
of the king. 

Let us turn biick on their religious feelings^ .At first, public worship 
was limited to a few fires, smd for this very reason it was more 
venerable ; then a reverend priesthood multij^ied more and more, 
and at the same rale fires became more numerous. It lies in the 
nature of perpetually inranipatible relations, that the closely united 
spiritual power should, on a given occasion, rebel against temporal 
power. Omitting that the Pscudo-Smerdis, who seized the kingdom, 
had been a priest, that he had been raised, and for some time support- 
ed by his colleagues, — we find on several occasions that the priests 
were dangerous for the rulers. 

Scattered by .Alexander’s Invasion, not favoured under his I’arthiaii 
successors, raised and gathered again by the Sassanidcs, the Parsees 
always stuck to their doctrines, and opposed llie ruler by whom these 
were Infringed. Thus roused in every possible manner the utmost 
iiversion in bi>ili parties, at the union of Kooshru with the fair 
Schiroen, a Christian. 

At last, the Parsees were expelled for good by the .Arabs, and driven 
to India. What was left of them and their menial followers in Persia, 
is despised and Insulted down to titc present day; at times tolerated, 
and persecuted at other times accordii^ to the whim of rulers, this 
religion is still persevering here and tlwre in its primitive purity, even 
in desolate nooks, as has been siiid by a poet in " The Old Parsee’s 
Testament.” 
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It tail hardly he doubted lhat in the course of ages much good is 
due 10 this religion, and that it contained the possibility of the- higlier 
civIliEation which spread over the Western part of tite East. \'et it is 
exceedingly dllUcult to convey some notion ns to how and wltcnce this 
civilitation was spreading. Many towns were scattered throughout 
many distritis tike centres of life ; but what .-ippenrs most nian cllous 
to mo is, (hnt ibc fatal neighbourhood of Indian idolatry could not 
Influence this religion. It is striking tlutt, while the towns of 
Baikh and Bamian were- so close to each oilier, ww see how in the 
intlor the silliest idols of huge dimensions were m.-idv and .ndored, whilst 
in the former iliere remained temples of the pure fire, there sjirang up 
large monasteries of this conf^ion, and there flocked logetlier num- 
berless mobeds. How glorious was the organiz.-ition of these insti- 
tutes may be gathered frenn the extraordin.'iry men who came from 
thence, Out of them came the family of the Barmekides, who were .so 
long flourishing as influential State-Servants, until they were at last, — 
like an almost similar house of this kind in our day, — rooted out and 
driven out. ' 

' I b<K U> dnw tb« .sttcMion my nadds te a very leaninl wd interesting paper l>) Uc. 
A. F. J. Remy, entitled ' Thj iaflnenecof lodta and Peru-s en tbe Pectry oF German} (ipni). 
It wan ohertKe above papn irasprialed dtaSa canal look at my aotc-tssok reminded me oi 
thia paper, audit was toolatr to make any tne of hbere. 




Art. V . — Barlaam and Josaphat, 

BY 

H, G. RAWLINSON, M..^. 

(Rtad \^th December 1914.) 

The year 633 A. D. is a memorable one in Mahommedan annals. 
From this date (the year after the death of the Prophet), begins the 
er.a of Mahommedan conquest. In 634 the Byzantines under Heraklius 
were defeated at Hieromax. In the following year the Persians were 
vanquished at KSdisiya, and Damascus was conquered. Maliomme- 
dan rufe was in many respects tolerant and enlightened, and the KliaJi- 
fas were patrons of art and literature. Hence it is not surprising that 
the ruler of Damascus took as his Prime Minister one Sergius, a Chris> 
tian by creed, though perhaps, to judge from his surname Mansur, 
of semi-Arabic descent. Sergius, after many years of distinguished 
service, retired to end his days at the monastery of Saint Sabas near 
Jerusalem. He was succeeded by his son John, who, sheltered behind 
the Khalifa’s throne, carried on a furious conflict with Leo the Isaurian, 
whose famous Ikonoclastic Edict of 726 A. D., had raised a storm of 
angry dispute in the churdi. Finally, St. John retired to the monastery 
where his father had dwelt, and spent his declining years in literary 
and theological pursuits. There seems very little doubt tliat St. John 
of Damascus is the "John the Monk, an honourable and worthy inha- 
bitant of the monastery of St. Sabas,” who, we are told in the Intro- 
duction to Barlaam and foasaph, was the author of that work. One 
of the strongest arguments in favour of this view is the famous passage 
on the veneration of Images (xis. 165),* which is singularly appropriate 
to the opponent of Leo. This is the traditional belief, though it is not 
actually supported by any MS. earlier than the izlh century. It has, 
however, been combatted by several writers, notably Zotenberg ; ’ and 
Catholic aciiolars are rather inclined to uphold Zotenberg’s views, as 
they naturally hesitate to attribute to a distinguished saint the onus 
of having introduced Buddhistic legends into Catholic Hagiulogy. 

The story of Barlaam is a typical monkish legend. It is a tale of an 
Eastern, non-Christian Court The King Abenner, is a savage perse- 

> Boisonns 4 e’>i text in Aitedota.Cracm. Pane. 183a, VoL Iv. 

■ ZatenberS hat written mudi on thu work, both in French and Cennan. He edited it in 
German with E. Meyer in 1643 {Siraasburz) and puUished a Ahf ^ nrh Uvrtie B. and J. 
in Paris i8b6 
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C(ttor of Clirisdanity. He has a son, losaph or Josaphat, and ai his 
Birth the astrologers prophecy that he shall liecoine a Christian. 
Abenncr, furious at this, attacks the Christians ct en more savagely 
than before, and brings up losaph in Uie stricU’sl seclusion. But 
losaph. driving one day in his charbi, sees a sick beggar, lame and 
blind, at the Palace gates, and begins to ponder on the problem of 
human suffering. Then a holy man named Barlaam gains admission 
10 (he Palace, and narrates to the young Prince (he Apologue of the 
Four Caskets, Encouraged by the reception of this parable, ho then 
discloses himsell .as tlic unworthy messenger of Cod, ' preaches the 
Gospel 10 losaph, and finally converts him. The prvKess Is it lengthy 
one, and llarluani's sermon, with its numerous apologovs. occupies the 
greater part of tho book. It is a very complete esposiiioii of Christian 
doctrine, and contains the eloquent plea for the woeralion of Images 
mentioned already, losaph is converted and Iviptizccl. .Abenncr, dis> 
covering what has happened, is furious. He-persccules the Christians 
more cruelly than ever, and sending for losaph, argues with him In vain. 
Finally lie employ.^ one Theudas, a second Simon Magus, to cast his 
spells upon losaph. This, too, prov» usdess, and Theudas, acknow- 
ledging himself worsted, becomes a Christian. L'liimately Abenncr him- 
self is converted. On his death losaph reigns for many years, till, at the 
approach of old age, he detennines to forsake the throne and join tlie 
holy Barlaam in his ceil. At last both die, Itaving become mighty 
saints : they are buried the people in a costly tomb, and many 
miracles arc wrought at their sepulchre, so that all India rang with 
their fame. 

The story' of losaph became immeiisely popular in the Middle Ages. 
In the twelfth century, it was translated into Latin by Simon Meln- 
phrastes. Tlicncc it was incorpMOitcd in the Golden Legend of Jacobus 
de Vora^pne. This was printed Caxton in 1483, and by Wynkyn dc 
Wofde in English in 1527. From the Golden Legend, it passed into 
nearly every language in Europe. Versions arc found in Bohemian 
«nd Polish : in 1 204 a Norwegian Icing rendered it into Icelandic, and 
in lytj an eUiii^m in the Tagala dialect of (he Philippine Islands 
appeared .it Manilla. Nothing need lie said here of Anihic, Etlilopic, 
Armenian or Hibrew renderings. Tiic .Apologues or IVu-ables werir 
particularly popular in (he Middle Ages. They appear, in one form 
or another, in the Gesta RomMorum, tlie Dtcamcnn, in Gower and a 
hist of other places. The Parable of the Man and his Three Friends 
forms ilie basis of the plot of £wrywM«, and lastly, the Story of ilie 
Three Ca.sliel.s tvasi immortalized by Shakespeare in Uie Merchant of 
Venice. 


7 
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Meanwhile, Bariaam and Josaphat had conic to be regarded as 
historical-personages. They found their way into Greek Menologies and 
finally into the Greek calendar, Sl Barlaam's day being August 26th 
and St. Josaphat’s November 27th. Prom the East, St. Barlaam- and 
St. Josaphat were brought, probably by the Crusaders, to the West, 
and duly found a place in the Mart>TologyofGrcgoiy XIII., 1582. That 
the Church never ofHcialiy recognia^ them is shewn by the fact that 
they are assign^ neither Masses nor Oflfices, iTut they were accepted 
without questiem in popular belief. In 1571. a relic of St, Josaphat was 
presented by the Doge of Venice to the King of Portugal, and it is to 
this day preserved in the Church of St. .Andr^ in the city of Anvers in 
France. A Church is sakl to’ be dedicated to St. Josaphat at Palermo. 
It should, however, be added tliat there is more than one Josaphat 
among Christian Saints. There is the Hungarian niarijr, Josaphat 
Kuncevye (1580 A.D.)and it Is possible that relics and church :ire both 
his, or that the Josaphat of the Church is a syncretism of tlic two. 

The whole atmosphere of the story was no doubt suggested by the 
Acts of Thomas, one of the apociyphai of about the fourth century 

A. D., written probably originally in Syriac by an author ofstrongly 
Cnostic tendencies. The^da Thoma, as is weil-lmown, deals with the 
supposed adventures of the Apostle at the court of the Indo-Parthian 
monarch Gondophares, a historical personage, as we know from the 
coins. In the same way, Abenncr no doubt represents some Indo- 
Parthian monarch. His territoty “ marches with tlie borders of 
Persia” tw» i), and his Prime Minister bears 

the significantly Indo-Parthian title of satrap (‘A/ixivarpdnit), ’ Besides, 
the Mission of St. Thomas to India is specifically referred to’. It has, 
however, been suspected thatthestoiy of losaph is a great deal older 
than the Acta Thoma. Some very remarkable resemblances have 
been traced between the story of losaph and that of Gautama Buddha, 
in that great collection of fables known as the stories, which 
undoubtedly represents the popular Buddhist version of Gautama’s life 
and esploits. The parallels nre, indeed, singularly close and numerous, 
First of all, the king consults the astronomers on the birth of losaph. 
" But one of the astrologers, the most learned of all his follows, spake 
thus ‘ From that which I learn from the courses of the stars, O king, 
the advancement of the child now born of thee, will not be in thy 
kingdom but another, better and greater beyond compare In the 
same way, in the Buddhist legend, eight fortune tellers are called 
in by tlie king to view the child Gautama, and one of them, Kondanna. 

‘ k.v ■ II. ». » 1,^, 

Tran», WoodwArd and Mattingly (Loeb Ltbrvy* >9<4t P< 33 <) 
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hectares, " there 19 naught to .make him stay in the household life, 
He wilt most undoubtedly become a Buddha, and remove the veil of 
ignonmov and follyfrom theworM 

The next parallel is even more striking. In Barlaam, the 
king, in order to frustrate the prophecy of the astrologers, built for 
losaphat " an exceedingly beautiful palace, with cunningly devised 
gorgeous chambers; . . . and ho forb.nde any to 

approach him, appointing, for instructors and servants, youths right 
seemly lo heliold. These he chaiged to reveal to him none of the 
annoys of life, neither death, nor old age, nor disease nor poverty nor 
anything vK- grievous that might break his happiness .... 
And if any of the attendants chanced to fall sick, he commanded to 
have him speedily removed, and put another plump and well-favoured 
sen-.-int in his place, that the bt^’s eyes might never once behold any- 
thing to distjuiet them*.” Tltis is precisely what Suddhodann does in 
the Buddhisi .story. From this time forth,' .said the king, ‘ I.et no 
persons he allowed to come near my son. It will never do for my son 
to become ii Buddha.’ . . . And the king procured nurses for the 
future Buddha, women of 6ne figure and free from all blemish V 
But man proposes, God disposes, losaph when he grows up. insists 
on going out driving. In his firet expedition, " he descried two men, 
the one maimed, and the other blind.. In abhorrence of the sight, he 
cried to hi.s esquires, 'who are these, and wh.at is this distressing 
spectacle ? ’ Tliey, unable to conceal what he had with his own eyes 
seen, answered, ‘ tliase be human euflerings, which spring from corrupt 
matter, and from a body full of eyil humours'. . , . The young 

prince ce.ased from his questionings, but his heart was grieved at the 
sight which he had witnessed, and the form of his visage was changed 
by the str.'mgeness of the matter.” Another day he goes out, and in 
the same way happens with an old mtn. » well stricken in years, siiri- 
velled in countenance, feeble-kneed, bent double, grey-haired, toothless, 
and with broken utterance.” Again the prince asks the same 
question, and receives the same answer. Filled with anguish 
he e.«lmm.s “ Bitter is life and ftiffilied of all pain and anguish. If this 
^ so. how can a body be careless in the especial ion of an unknown 
death, whose approach is as uncertain as it is inexornble ?” * This 
again, is jusi what happened to Gautama. He mounts his cliariot for 
a drive m the p;irk. “ ‘ The time for the enlightenment of the prince 
draweth nigli,’ thought the gods. ‘ We must shew him a sign.' And 
ycy changed one of their number into a decrepit old man, broken- 


‘ Warnii nuJJhiimii, kM d cj 

• Or r,/.. p 


' Op. cil., pp, 5j-i9. 
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toothed, grcy-haircd, crooked, and bent of body, leaning on a sialT and 

tretnhiing, and shewed him to the future BudJIia Then 

said the future Buddha to the charioteer, ‘ Friend, pray wlio is this 
man? Even his hair is not like that of other men.' .\nd when he 
heard the .answer, he said, ‘ Shame on birth, since to everyone that 
is born, old age must come.' ” 

These parallels are very remarkable, 'and may ;bo accepted without 
hesitation. The story of the Great Renunciation was lirst hrouglu 
to modern Europe by Marco Polo, who tells it in connection witli the 
^ri I’ada on Adam's Peak in Ceylon.* Tliis was .at the end of ilie 
thirteen centurja In 1612, Diego do Couto noticed the resemblance 
lictwcen the two stories ; this was scieiuifically established by Lahou- 
laye in 1859, ’ and by Bcnfy .and Leibrecbi in Ihe following year. " 
It has been furtlter suggested th.-ii many of the apologues li.ave .also 
an Eastern origin, but apparently this has not yet Iwen deliniiely 
proved. ' 

The question .arises, how did the author gel hold of the Buddha 
story ? The story .appears to have become known generally 
ill the Eastern Church through the inllueiice of Manes, the 
founder of the Manieha‘an heresy, who cafled him.self ■' the 
new Buddas," and introduced both Buddhist and Christian doc- 
trnies into the strange farrago of beliefs which he compilv.-d. * Persia 
was the meeting place of many creeds, and Gnosticism, another heresy 
due to contact with Eastern beliefs, was strongest lliere. The Acts of 
Thomas is deeply imbued with Gnostic teaching, and wa> proliahly 
originally written in Syriac. One theory, then, which may lie reason- 
ably propounded, is that St. John av.ailcd himself of some Gnostic 
or ManichaMii accounts of Buddhism, .\notlicr possible ihoort is 
that there actually existed at one time a .Syriac or .Arabic tnmsiaiion 
of certain Buddhist books, such .as the fatalas. containing an 
account of the Great Renunciation. “ This is quite possible when 
we consider ilte famous fables of Bidpai. Certain stories from the 
Paiicha Tftntra and the lUlupndesa were translated by one Barzuyvh, 
at the Court of Niishirvaii. into Pehlevl. From Persian they were 
translated into .Arable, in the life time of St. John, by one AlHlalla-ihn- 
Mokarta. The Muliomeil.aiis. in their thirst for knowledge, tr.iiisl.at. 

' Travels, lli.a^. • Joutn.-d Jc Oriw.. July iHj-u 

' Jahrhech ftir Komon 1660. fK ,^14. 

• .Sre Max MlUIcr onOiix potqt. in Ins essay on .l/if>v/»» «/ Faites (SelecleJ Ks.av. I 
p. 31^-) 

■ Sec me Arrhetai <•' .l/a-ie/fx D/j/n/a/ni of .Vrchclaus, BLshop of Carrlo, 278 .\, P., aiio 
Jcr.'mc' s t'ent r‘i Jovia . I. ii .16, 

■|'hc .nenli.ms a AV/o*«r/.fl»rfA : See Relialsek's (ranslallon, |>rolialil\ of an 

ab'lracl. in./. //. . 1 , S. CCXli. 1890. 
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cd aJ*rge number of Hindu works, literar>- and scientific, in this 
manner, and it is quite pos»bIe that there wasaversmn, now lost, 
of the slor> of Gituinma, or at least of some of tlic Jdtahas. It will be 
reniemhercd that in tlw Introductioi) the author directly calU the story 
a iranshitioii, " brought from India by John tlie Monk,” (leropU 
in r.)t 'IrJiat <l« ’loirrav )u>¥ixov}, and he does 

not claim in ilic least to have invented it. Another passage, at the end 
of the Iniroduciion, is still more *xplicU. The Author talks of the 
story as one "that has come to him, which devout men from the 
Inner land of the Ethiopians, whom our tale calleih Indians delivered 
unto ntv. trniistaUd firm truOwrthf records (« rafn,. 

Nothing couM be more explicit tliaii this. 
Besido ihi>, it is probable that the name iosaphat ("The Lord 
gatlivr>. ') is chosen on account of its resemblance to Youasaf the 
Persian form of Bodhisattva. * That the whole story is a fa^ago 
borroacd irom various sources, is illustrated by the discovery that 
of Nachor* is taken wholesale from the Apology 


• xxvn. 340 . 



Art. VI . — The successors of Ramanuja and the growth o) 
sectarianism among the Sn»^Vaishijavas. (i 138-1 310.) 


ly 

V. RANCACHARI, u.a. 

(j^onirihuted.') 

INTRODUCTION. 

Any'one acquainted with the enoniious mass of posURSmahujic 
^ri-Vaisbfava literature will notice one nKK>t conspicuous. feature about 
it|— its sectaiianism. Two sets of treatises there are, lu’o sets of 
biog^phies or Guruparamparas which ^ve two different accounts of 
the personalities and achievements of the successors of Ramanuja, 
accounts which are of course one-sided and conflict with each other, and 
which the critical historian has to compare and criticise with a view to 
the description of the true trend of events which took place after 
Ramanuja, A ^rasp of the history of Sri-Vaishnav1Sni of this period is 
absolutely impossible without an understanding of this phenomenon. 
A historian who does not take into account this double set of biogra- 
phical histories, this double set of controversial writings, both equally 
ancient and both beginning immediately after Ramanuja, can hardly 
be an impartial historian. There is always the danger of depending on 
the works of one school alone and ignoring the other eititer owing to 
ignorance or to sectarian prejudice. .And that is what some have 
already * done, thereby deluding the historic world into u’rong, incom- 
plete and one-sided knowledge of Vaish^ava his(or)’, The two sets of 
literature are due to the division of the iri-Vaishnavas, immediately 
after Ramanuja, into two schiwls of thought which later on, by the end 
of the i^lh century, developed into the two great sects of Va^agalais 
and Tcbgalais. The differences between tli« two schools, the. causes 
philosophic, ethical and linguistic, which gave rise to them, will be 
described in detail in their proper place ; but here it is enough to draw 
attention to the fact that the unity of Vaisheavism died aftei 
RarnSnuja ; that its growing sectarianism gave rise to sectarian 
literature 1 (hat the hierarchical successiwi of the one sect Is different 

^ E, G. the wndn|> of Mihii. GovvdocbwT* ud O^inatha Rao. Ti)e latter appeared 
10 the Madras Etview, <90i* and the Conaer in varioua recoDt numben ef the Journal of 
Eoyal Asiaiic Soaifly. 
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from that of Itic other : that a true history of Vaishpavism is impossible 
«-ithout ail :iclL\iu;ne aoiiuainiance willi the literature of both the sects. 

With these premises I shall proceed to sketch the historj- of Vaishija- 
visni in this ajje. My treatment of the subject will naturally fall under 
three heads. I shall first describe the Guruparampari or apostolic suc- 
cession aceordlnff to the Vadagalai school. I shall tlien describe that 
-given in the I'eiigalai school. I shall incidentally compare the events 
and personalities as given by the i.wo schools, and ns a necessary part 
-of the explanation, describe in the next iieciion the differences, 
doctrinal- iind otherwise, between them. This done, we shall be able 
to undersi.iaJ the activities of the two great men, Pijjai Lfikucharya 
and Vedaiuacliarya, whocome at the end of this transitional period 
and who have been, rightly or wrongly, considered by the generality of 
men to have Used the two schools into two ever-widening sects. 

Before proceeding to the description of the Guruparamparas, how- 
ever, 1 should like to say a word about the chronology of this period of 
growing seeiarianism. It is well-known that Ramanuja died in 1137. 
Vedantacharva, the great scholar and saint who is the special object of 
adoration among the Vadagatais and who is generally considered by 
them to be the equal of Ramanuja himself, was jtpostle at ^riraijgam* 
after 1310 ; while his great contempwary Pillai Lokicliarya, the father 
of Teflgalaism, ifwe cfin use that expression, was an elderly man 
during Veijkatanaiha’s early career, and died in 1327, immediately 
after the Mahomedan capture and sack of Sriraiigiim." The differ- 
ences between the two schools therefore became stercot>'pod into 
dogmas and creeds in the first half of the 14th ceiiluiy. Two ceniuries 
in other words, elapsed from the dcatfi of Ramanuja to the lime of the 
definite formation of Vadagalaism and Tepgalaism ; and my object in 
the present dissertation is to cover this period of two centuries, to 
describe the activities of the men who led the two growing parties, to 
shew how-they influenced Che course of Indian History and the destiny 
of a conspicuous portion of mantdnd. One thing ought not to be 
forgotten in connection with this period ; and that is, it is an age oj 
grovingparh- spirit, and not of aetual party split. Thai happened, as 
I have said, in the J4th centuo’. These two centuries then were a 
period of preparation for modem sectarian Vaishpavism. The age is 
essentially transitional in nature. Before it, Vaishpavism had been 
characterised by unity ; after it, by Us division into two irreconcilable 
2^^nd d uring it, affairs were na turally unseiilcd. Conflicting 

* W*di«IlMil.-<^u«nay**«th»l liew*»bon»iD H69 and. after a good deni of letturo- 
worli and iillgrimage Ihroughout India, becanw Ibe Pontiff at ^rirangam about 1310. 

* Seethe IWi'tiii>a/rt«ewM>rsMdoa and tile 
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tendencies are seen, but a view of the period as the whole shew.s tlie 
ij;radual development of minute differences in philosophy and actual 
conduct of life into sectarian dt^pmas, till the strong personalities of 
Pi|lai Ldkicharya and Vinkatan&tba or rather the enthusiasm of iheir 
respective admirers gave a finishing stroke to the wiiole moveinent and 
converted the parties into divisions of creed and cull. 

SECTION I. 

THE VADAQALAl VERSION OP APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 

On his deathbed, R&m&nuja appointed, in the presence of his disciples 
Sind followers, Tirukkuruhaipirin Pi)|Sn* .ns his successor to the spiritual 
throne, both Bkaehyic and Pmbandhic. At the same lime Iie tippointed 
K^ambi Achchin, Nad^ur Ajvan and Mudali Andan as Bhashya 
Simhasanatipatis. Of these Kdainbi Achclian’s position was peculiar. 
He was not indeed an Ubliay.-t Simhasanatipati like I’ijlAn, but he was 
much more than a mere Bhashya Siinhasanatipali, as Ramanuja tiad 
imparted to him, as to I^lian, ccrLiin Rahasy.as or secret doctrines, at 
the point of his death. The period of Pillan’s spiritual headship of the 
Vaishpava community was characterised by a good deal of pious activity. 

His gratitude to his great departed master, he evinced by selling up 
his idol in the Srirangam lemple. He also author- 
other men, once disciples of Ramanuja and now 

•anas iter to go to different sacred places and establish his 

Ramanuja. images. Mudali Aodan, for example, did so at 
^ripenimbudur. Kdambi Achchan and Nallan esta- 
blished his idol at 1 irunarayapapuram. Nadadur Alvan accomplished 
the same task at Conjeeveram,and Piljai Tirumalai Nambiat lower and 
upper Tirupatis. In this way the lead^s of tlie different centres of 
Vaish^avism joined Raminuja with the God, and m.-ide him as much 
an object of worship, of festivals, etc., as God himself. 

The Guruparatnpard does not say how long I’iljan wielded the 

Spiritual he.idship and when he died. Bui it is not 

impossible to arrive at an approximate dale for the 
Ubhaya Simhasa. „ . 

nfttipatis. events. We know thai Pii)an’ was born in K. 4163, 
Plava, i. e. 1061 a. n., and that therefore lie must 

‘ PillSn llathskapaarKurukeavaia) waa a acbolar both in the and in the 

Skagavai Vish^a. Ha waa Che aulbor of Um calabculod comnancary on thg rtVin'd^Mie/i' 
called the Seoo, and of a (rrntiaa on Mantra and Sabaayn colled oner hie own name, and 
purporting' to be the summary of Itia leacliuiga to Pillai Rijamabendra Perumit| Araynr. Sea 
lha Triennial Caialogne 0/ Tamil MSS, 1913. p. sa^ 

• See K G. 1913 adn., p. 31. Tba exact dale of bis birtb h K.. *163, Piavo. .Upfasi. 
SukIa,f,-iHchami, yioaiay. ConsteUatron fMedyEe. 
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have been 76 vciirs old when the Bhashj'akAra died and when he be- 
came the f’oiitilT. None of the orthodox w riters tell us us to llie actual 
age of Pijjan at his death ; but if we suppose— and it is a mere supposi- 
tion— that he lived i»k> years, It is plain that he must have been Achiir)!i 
for Sit years and ilinl he must have have died in ttbi A. », It was 
about this year, then, that he must have l>ecn succeeded by his 
cliief disfipU' Mshi.iuchilia* or Edga| Alvan as lie was more commonly 
called IMgal Alvan was comparatively young when ho tissumcd 
the spiritual headship. Having been burn’ in K. 4208 or 1106-7 
A. ho Miiist have been about 55 years old when his preceptor 
and prodoov.ssor passed away from this world ; and as we du not )ieur 
of an early death in his case, we shall not be unrcason.thlc to suppose 
that the period of his Acbatyic dignity must htive covered the long 
space of lictwecn thirty and forty years, if not more. It will be .seen 
from this that the termination of Vishgu Clulta’s* career can he placed 
roughly at about 1 200 a. O. This conclusion is in keeping with the date 
assigned by the Curuparampara to Nadadur AmmitI 
VaradSeharya.. or Varadachirya, the t^cf disciple and successor of 
Eiigal A|van on the apostolic throne. Nadadur 
Ammal* was the grandson of that Nadadur Alvan wlio was the 
nephew of Ramanujji’s and one of the Bhashva Simhasanaiipatis. 
Born in the year 1165 a. D., i.e., a few years after the accession 
of Eiigaj .Alvan to the apostolic dignity, he became the disciple of the 
latter when he was- aged enough to study the Bhashyn, that is, when 
he was, we may suppose, about twenty years of age. Varadacliarya’s 
father Deva Raj.i I’erumal, though a Bhashya sclioiar, taught his son 
only the Grcnit Mantra itnd its s^nilicance ; and white about to begin 
the Sri Bhashya, decided to send him to Eiigal .Alvan at fsrirahgam on 
the ground that he wo-s too oW to teach; that his parental affection, 
moreover, was inconsistent with tutorial strictness ; that, above all, 
Eiigal Alviin had inherited the double throne and had been initiated 
into those secret doctrines whiefa had been originally imparted by 
Ramanuja to Pijjan. Tlius it was that Varadadi&rya, himself a son of 
a Bhashya SimhasanAtipad line, became tlie disciple of Eiigaj AlvSn, 

’ UaiiconiiilcnU to bcih* ioauwsliaaaf Vusjra. 

' Vmt I'/ajHi. JTondat'. Ani. «p«i«teHAtioi> Smti, on f. ft. 191 p. 31. 

' Soffioof BAg.ol AtvSn'o teaching* CMiU>o«e in Mo work SfrUMka Ckalui^lili'yam. 
It daali with the four fopicool ib« aalun of man. tbeokieci lobe aceampK-heil hy him, the 
meacalo be oniploycJ (or it. and (hcobatcl** to b« ovarcono b> bint. Trifu, Catnl. 

1*11, He w.K clM the author of the edobraied commentary on rite Vii>htiuptirapa< 

koew^ ai> (Y'Apnril/V/i>>>m. 

■ The exact , 1 :iic ofbi» Mrtbi*: K.4»6;, Farain. Cliilrai, Pii-Bima. Monday. Coti«tel- 
UlionCA/lm. Ilix birthpbice wa* Conieevoran*. He le conxidcred to be the Incarnation o) 
Subhadrn. r*/. ipij, p..ai. 
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the Ubliayasimliasanatipati. The story goes that the latter, when he 
saw his new disciple at SriraAgam and leamulirom liim the reason for 
his resort to him, ho undertook to be his master only after exacting 
from him an oath on the Sri Bhashya that he would be both disciple 
and son to him. And he did so with his father's consent ; and the 
result was, NatlAdOr .\mina| became, after the death of EAgaj Alvan, 
about 1 200 .A. D. , the leader of Vaisheavi^m. 

Under the great Varadnehirya or Nadddur Ammftl two Bhashyic 
lines were thus combined. Soon the time came for the absorption ol 
another line, vis., that of Kddmbi .Achchan. The representative of this 
family at this time was Kdanibi Appi||ar. This .AppiJIar was the 4lh in 
descent from tlie original BhQshy.a Sinihd.sana- 
4lh Appillar tipati. We have already seen how, in the eyes of 
His importance. Ramanuja, Kdambi .Achchan was only second to 
Tirukuruhai inraa ri|jan ; how, wliile he made 
him one of the Rhashya Simhas:matipalis, he distinguished him in a 
special manner by joining him with Piftan in the matter of the secret 
doctrines he inculcated at the pennt of hb death. Inve.stod with such 
a supreme privilege, Kdambi Acbchan was lecturing on the Bhashyas 
independently of Tirukuruluii Piljan after Ramanuja’s death. Kdambi 
Achchan’s son, Ramanuja Piljan,* was a wwthy son of his father ; his 
son and pupil Sri-Ranga-Raja ’ had a son, whom he named after 
his father, Ramanuja, and a daughter Tot^ramma, destined later on to 
become celebrated as the mother of Vedanta De^ika. Ramanuja 
became so erudite that his contemporaries doubled whether he was that 
great PiMan himself— f.e., his grand>father— come alive. He therefore 
came to be known as •* Appijjar.”* Tlie master of Vyakarna, of 
Tarka and of Mimamsa, Appijjar was desirous of completing his 
studies by entering into the ocean of VMantic philosophy. His father 
died at this stage, and so he approached the great Nacladur Ammaj, 
and hecamc a disciple of his. 


' Horn in K. 4110 (A. D. itoE^ SttrvudkSri. Aififiaii. .s’ni/o/n.VAffwr, Monday. 

I', a, 191 j, p. 31. lie was ih>r> a jc-ir jounfer than Enj-al Ajv.in. ihe AchArj's 

atSrtnkAeiun. 

• Rom In K. 4>6} (A. D. ■ 163.4) Anqron/. Mendn)-, under con- 

•toUation SSHifi, At Cvnioeveram. 

’ Ho wasbora in K. 43a4(A. D. »ai). IVtoomo. CAiVmi, .fuA/oMAi-Aooii, l'‘ridnj', under 
eonsteUalion TirttvSHtai, at Coojccvcfan. According to tome be was called Ap|>i||ir, 
bocauM he irae the incamntioA of Canada. A plauMe colour it lent to ihit theory by ina 
foot that he waa an opert in Ooradamaiura and that be later on taught it to Vddfinta 
Delikn. At the time of hii birth, hit father vat 38 yean old. ood at tre are teld that tha 
latter died when hit ton watabouKob^iotbeMiidy of the EhSahya, «e can infer that ho 
died .about hit 73th year. aV.. about the year iteo- It wat just about laeo. then, that 
Appi[]ar muat have resorted to NadidOr Anaa^. — tho latter mtiat have been already AchSrya 
for ao yc.ini. 
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Tlius in Ihe lime of Varadach&rya or Nadadur .\nimaj, the Bhashya 
Sinihfisana became one instead of four. • The whole relation between 
the Bias/iyii and the UtkayA Simhasauatipatit and their ultimate 
union under AtrCya KSminuja (».e. Appi{{ar) can be thus expressed ; — 

Ramanuja. 


(The BhSshyakSra). 


K^finihi .^chclwn. 
I B. S« 

Raiiianujii PiilAn. 
^ri Kartgii Rhja 


Pilian U. S. 
(author ol 6,oooX 


EAga| Alvin. 
(Visln»|uc()itta} 

Nadadur Ainma| 
Varadacharya.) 


Na^udar Alvin. 

I B. S. 

Deva Rfija Pcrumil. 


Mudali. 
Andan. 
(B, S.) 


ApinJIar 
(The uncle and 
teacher of Venkata- 
natha. In him 
thus three Bha^yic 
Guruparamparas 
meet). 

The period of Varadachatya's'Spiritual headship was important not 
only for the concentration of Achir^ powers in the hands of one person, 
but for the ('eoj^rapliical origin of Ihe two sects which now divide the 
Sri'VaishQuvas into two irreconcilable foctiims. Varadacharya, it 
should be understood, was a native of Coojeeveram. Either the devo- 
tion to the locitl Cod Varadarilja'df bisos^n inclination and convenience, 
made him prefer Co;ijeeveram to SrIraAgam as the place of liis resi- 
dence and the scene of his lectures. Centuries back, Raminuja had 
proceeded from Conjeeveram to Srirarigam and, by liis activities tlierc, 
gave rise to .-in important landmark in the history of ^rl-Vaishijnvism. 


* fl in euriou- ih.-il the t'tJagalti Gmparamparo {ives no InformAtion ubou( the 
iftwrciirfunt* M An c«planAtion for thii it 

pcrtiAp* u h« neen in th« fuel cKa( the Kiui4l4«* temSy bwnme Afterward* identified to • iargn 
axient with tha ether party. Tho 7nv. Cmrm^fvmpora, for exampJe* mcntipiu how 
KwodAiJcLj Tdbppa. die irrcA(*$:rmndBOO of Moduli Aoddo. ^avrup tide to AchAryashlp. 
aad beoune a devoted follower of NampQIaL Tbe KanUdAift were the firvt Adi&rySc fomily* 
mor»»vef, to revo^ nizd Ma n ar&fd Mahiouin m lAoder. 
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From that time ocTPard the holy shrine-city on the hanks of the 

Kaveri had practically monopolised the resort of men 

Vara^tcharya's of talents and s(«ritualit>-. ^\nd now, about 1,200, the 
wthdrawalto , 

Conjeeveram, contrary process happened. Tlie apostolic descen- 

and Its dant of Rfimflniija and tlie (p’eatesi scholar of his 

importance. Varad4ch3rya naturally allracled, when he 

stayed at Conjeeveram, the vast mtijorily of the 
talents and intellects of the day. _ The holy banks of the Veg.ivati 
were now more distinguished than those of ilte Kaveri, and the cele- 
brated Kachthiv&yUan manfapa echoed with tlie wrnngliiigs of 
disputants and the arg^uments of scholars to a larger esieiu than the 
temple halls of SriraAgam. This change in the scene of the Acharyic 
activity had an unlooked-for effect. It gave a free scope for the expan- 
sion of a new party which had come Into existence .after Ramanuja. 
This party, to become afterwards bmous as Teiigal.-iisui, protested 
against the undue importance attached by Ramanuja's more orthodox 
followers to the Bh^liya at the expense of the Prabandha. They held 
the Tamil Ndlayiraprabandha to be superior to the Sanskrit Veda and 
Vedanta as the passport to salvation. They protested, moreover, 
against the undue ceremonialism of the ortliodox and advocated a more 
popular, less ritualistic, and more devotional creed. They condemned, 
for the same reason, the rigidity of the caste system and, in theory at 
least, asserted the equality of mankind. They differed, as I shall show 
later on, in many other respects : but here these facts are adequate 
enough to shew that tlie new party were passion.-itely opposed to the 
orthodox and traditional one. From the first, the popular parly had, 
as will be shewn in the next section, able and astute leaders. In the 
pious Embar, the scholarly Bhajia,* tlie devoted Nai'ijiyar and the 
enthusiast Namplljai they had, it is said, the profoundest scholars 
possible in the Prabandha. We shall afterwards see that tlie position 
of Embar and Bhattaras given in the Tertgalai Guruparampara is open 
to doubt ; even as regards the others, it can hardly be doubted that they 
were wanting in that versatility, that brilliance which diamcterised the 
apostles of the other parly. 

This comparative narrowness could not enable tiieni 10 outshine 
The parties rivals, so long .as lliey remained at Sriraiigam. 

begin. when the latter wiihdreu' to Conjeeveram in the 

time of Varadacharya, they obtained a fit opportunity 
for strengthening themselves. From tliis time onward Conjeeveram 

* A» amalCcr of fact ewy aulbmticated work of BhaHarU in Sanskrit and nol Tamil : 

and tba unportant work of Naiqqrar known aa a commentary on a 

scBlioo ofth«SanskrilVria,UiDSaBakiit. The latinr hownver U even moreweU.known as 

the Author of *' the 9000.” 
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'began 10 liL' idontififJ, chiefly though not ol course exclusively, with 
the Saiiskrilic, ihv HImshyic stitd the traJitioiial schoul ; and ^rimrigam 
became ihv seal of ilic IVabanilhic, the Tamil, and ihe popular school. 
From this time onward, tva? may speak of the two parties as 
and Te>>j^a/ais. Not rthai the two words came into use 
then ; or that iho Vaishijavas became divided into two distinct classes 
then ; ill r.ici, such a disiiiKt cleavage was to ukc place only in the 
i4tli and 15111 cemurics. But the elements of potential partisanship 
came inio exisience then ; and the withdrawal of Viirndach 4 rya to 
Conjeeveram was evidently a landmark in its development. From 
these facis il wit! he understood that the terms Vatfagalai and Ttngnlai 
are hoili linKiiisiic and geographical in origin. Linguistically they 
respectively mean the followers of the Sanskrit and Tfiinil lores, and 
geograiiliieally' the followers of the Conjeeveram and Srirahgam 
Schools. 


Varadacliaiya’s Acharyaship was thus a most momentous epoch in 
the history of Vaishnavism. His withdrawal to 
Two centres Conjeeveram gave a unique opportunity for the 
prominence of the Prabandhic School at 6ri- 
rangam. Froni this time onward there were two 


of 

Vaishiiavisni, 


I .'•houlJ like lo point out. m Ui!» connection, the ({real Wunder made by Monier 
Williams in hU Hinduism, p, us. He aRrihulen the formation of the Vaishijava «ocls to 
Vei-.mficharya who " put hnnwlf fonaard as a refonner. Kivingow that he was commijeHoned 

by the God Vishpu Wmsclf to ptirify ihefailh. /. c.. lo wwpaway incrustation* and restore 

the doctrines of the onghial foimder.” Tins view ignores the fact that the sectarian spirit bad 
been gradi.nll) growing for ceniuriesandSsbasedoB an niiuxur.iu- historical pcr*peelive of 
the whole movement. The sl.alrmcnt that Vedanladiarya affirmed Ihnl the true doctrines 
" had been more carefully pnserved by tha northern Krahmam than by the southern- and 
that, in eonseqaence ot 'h>«. the terms Va^agahri and Teficalai came into evistenee. U a mit- 
Uke. .Vs a mailer ol fact. Vedantadtaryanerer asserted any such thing,— he never pitied the 

north against ihesoulh. The tenn* Ki^a/« and re»*n/h/ refer to the relative importanee 

ntuchv-d to S:in.kr.l inathera lore) and Tandl (southem loro) and not lo any doctrines of 
North I ndm as d.-t,nct fwm South India. TW Is indeed a geographical rignifienm* i„ du»e 

^nns; but the iVoWA refers to Cotyeeyeramaad SSntfi toirirafigam at 6rsi, later on Aivir 
Tirunagimfurtherhnutb.— andnotloNoethandSoothlndiai. (SaeJ.R.A.S lait 

Momcr WTlliam- veems alw lo think dtat the Naliyirutruhsudlus ua» the rantU rf to 

sactnrianmovcnirni.thalitnaseompiledbytbe Tetgalai party and ••claimed to ba older 
than the Sanskrit Vedn." The greatsdiotaeiiofeoume entirely in the wrong. Thenatureof 
WacfrornioopatenttohecoBimentedeii. Per linular mistakes tesChris! CM Matu.. XV 
!»• 7,l«i rf'if?. ; lyj): HcpIon'aAWrgiews. yoe. Hopkins makes n most ridicu> 

le^ and »eorr«i das-fcation of Ike Vakdiparats He divide, them imo Raniaiies and 
Kn,hniite». making Ibe former ■•the phaosepher. of the church efVMuju." That is they 
'If;'- ««« .he * 1 , 1 . regard to 

.hecatoreairinbtUc Ram.itcof the -mulh 
tbifterm Vadi.p-al'i^ ' r ’ wmRi<*h«v« m)<unde»UM>d Uie meaning of 

ad K Qi. For he that mmSnsuida <md others who brought the Uhaeavatn 

doctnaev^mc to be called -VadahnlaU-l R. A. 5. n,.o. p. ,6,,) ^ 
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centres of Vaishoavism— die more versatile parly bcin^ at Conjcevenmi, 
and the Prabandhic at ^rlrangam. Tlie Guruparampara speaks with 
enthusiasm of Varadacharya’s lectures. So much erudition and 
originality did he display in them that even the leadcr-s of tlie Praban- 
dhic party— Peria Achchan Pi[|ai, Vadakkutiruvidi Pi|jai and others— 
came to study under him. 'ilic Tenguiat Guruparampara does not 
indeed speak of the resort of the Prabandhic leaders to the great 
L/bhayatimh/isaa<Uipati. Indeed it ignores altogether the existence of 
the other school and speaks of the Prabandhic leaders as Ubhayasim- 
liSsanatipatis. But tlial they were Prabandhic scholars alone and that 
they resorted to the Achaiyir descendants of Pijjan for studying the 
BhAshya is clear from various lacts. In tlie first place, while the 
Tctigalai Guruparampara speaks of the erudition of its AcharyAs, it 
describes the works done b> them in the Prabandhic field alone. Can 
it be believed that a work purporting to be a biography of the various 
saints and to give a detailed description of their intellectual and 
spiritual achievements, ignores their work in the Bhasliyic field ? The 
cause of the silence lies not in intentional reticence but in the absence 
of Bhashyic leadership. So long as tlie Kiashyic sceptre was wielded 
by Pijlftn’s successors, Nanjfyar or NampiMai could not be recognised 
as the Bbashyic Acharya. Here is the explanation for the fact that, 
even to-day, when the professors of Tengalaism commence to study the 
Bhashyas, they first utter not the panegyrics of the Acharyas given in 
their own Guruparampara, but that of the Achaiyas described in the 
Va^agalai Guruparampara. ^ 

Surrounded and adored all the Vaishaava scholars, Varada- 
chatya acquitted himself with remarkable distinction. His lectures 
on the Bhashya were written in cadjan leaves by one of his disciples 
Sudarfanacharya and became known to the world of scholars under the 
name irutapraiAHka ; while some of his philosophic teachings can be 
seen in his Tatvasdra. It is not certain how long VaradSoliarya wield- 
ed the UhhayasimhAsanalipaii title : but .an incident narrated at this 
stage in the Guruparampara makes an inference of the date of his 
death possible, The incident will be narrated in detail later on, but here 
it is sufficient to note that it refers to an interview which V’,aradacliarya 
is said to havc'had with young Venkaianaclia, later on the coiebruted 
VJdSnta Dliilta, and in which he is said to have prophesied, from tlie 
remarkable manner In which that youth dislinguisltcd liimscif, a great 
and glorious future for him as the le.-ider of the Vaishpava world. 

Even tbe most fuftCiaa man <rf the T«hf«Ui Khool hu to lint miy the Taniyan of 
VedintuchSr)'a and hl> predecaMOn, when he >lu£a tbe Bhiifaj-s. Cu this be the case if the 
leaden whose liven have been sketched in the TenfaUi Gttntnnm^n, had claimed Che 
power to lecture on the Bhashyas ? 
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'We know that Vciikatanadia was bora in (269 A.D. W'e also know 
iliat he was five years old when he was introduced to 
iet?n'a'’discussed. Varadachar>'a. The interview must 

have therefore taken place In the year 1274 or 1275 
and us Varadacharya is said to have died soon after this, we cannot be 
far from the truth if we suppose that Ite must have died about 1377. 
There is one UilficuUy, liowever, it must be pointed out, in accepting 
this date. According to the Guruparampara. Varadachfirya was bom 
in K. 42(>7or 1166 A.D.; and if we suppose that he died in 1377 he 
must hm-e been 1 1 1 years of age at the time of his death. His inter* 
view with the five-year old Vafikatanitha cannot be doubted,— both 
Vadng.'ilal and Teiigalai versions mention it, though the details of the 
two accounts differ— nor the year of Vdnka|an>rthsi‘s birth. It must 
therefore he lield that either Varadachirya's birth has been ante-dated 
by a dec.ide or that the Acharya lived tii years, — an event not Im- 
probable. .'tccording to some, in an age when saints were, as a rule, 
exceedingly long-lived. 

On the death of Vnradacharya the Acharyasliip devoh ed on the grea- 
test of his disciples, Atrcya Ramanuja. But as the latter preferred to 
remain at Conjeeveram, the dlschaige of Acharyic duties at JiriraA- 
gain fell on his brother-disciple Sudacdanacharya. The two scholars 
were carrying on their duties in their respective spheres of work with 
great profit to their flock and great credit to their nanicF. Atreya 
Ramfinuja seems to have predeceased the other ; hut as we have rea- 
sons to believe that he died soon after the complelion of the studies 
and the marri.ige of his great nephew Venka^natba {« hom he trained 
with a view to invest him with the pontificnlu after himself), and as 
-Vcrtkajanatlw is reputed to have acquired his encyclopedic scholarship 
by the twentieth year of his ige, we shall be quite justified in fixing the 
time of .Airera Ram. 1 nuja’s death in about 1295 A.D. At the point of 
death he, of course, appointed lus n^ew as his successor. From this 

AppillAr and *** * activity in Conjeeveram, 

\’3nkaunatba. Tlw genius, the learning, and the character of.VSfika- 

innailia gaihed universal reputation; and a new time 
of prosperity to Viilsh|iidvaitism came into existence. Vgfikafanathii was 
engaged in hi.* lecturc^and his tours dll about 1310, when an event which 
happened at l^rirangam ted to his departure from Conjeeveram for the 
formal assumption of ihe digniQ- of pontiff at the holy Vaishtiava 
stronghold on the Kaveri. A great Advaitin challenged Sudar^an- 
acbaiya and his disciples there to either beat him in controversy or to 
believe in .Adv.iiiism ; and none, including Pi]|ai Lokachtrya and his 
admirers, wa^ equal to the task, and a special invitation in the name of 
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god Ranganatha was sent to Vcnka|anatha ; and lie, as wMI be shewn 
later on in detail, defeated the cliallenger, esuiblished the alleged 
superiority of Viiishtadvaitisni, and laid the foundations of a new 
epoch in the history of Vaishoavism. 


SecnoN II. 

THE TENQALAI VERSION OF APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


We have already seen how, afier Rdmanuja, the BliAshya Simhi- 
snnas were adorned by four persons .nnd the Bhngavalvishaya 
Shnhasana by Tirukkuruhaipiran Pillan alone, and how, in course of 
time, both the dignities came into the hands of Veiikiitanatha. But 
the Teiigalais or the Southern .school of Vaishoavism, wliile acknow- 
ledging this Simhasanic arrangement, nevertheless in practice ignore 
it, and have their own version of apostolic succession. According to 
them the immediate successor of Ramanuja was his cousin and 
admirer Embar.* There is a difficulty, however, in believing this. 
Embar was, according to the very authorities which say that he was 
Ramanuja’s aiccessor, dead long since. Only eight years younger 
than Ramanuja, he would have been about 113 years old when that 
great scholar and philosopher died; but he died, if we arc to believe 
the Tirumu^iaMvu * of Apjnllai, a Tengalai writer of autliority, 
when he was 103 years of age. That is, lie 
ought to have died eight years Ramanuja. 

To be more exact, as the Bhashyakara left this 
world in A. D. 11371 Embar must have died about 1130; and to 
say that he succeeded him as Acharya is therefore inconsistent 
and absurd. There is also another objection. \ recent critic of the 
Vadagalai school has observed that Embar could not, in the natural 
course of events, have been a disciple of Ramaiiuj.a. He was, in 
reality, his co-student and companion, not disciple. Embar'.s preceptor 
was his unde Tirumalai N'ambi, who was also the uncle and preceptor 
of Ramanuja. Could Ramanuja, ihe critic asks, have been the 
teacher of one who was the disciple of Ills own teacher ? True, the 
Tertgahii writers assert ihni Tirumalai Nambi gave Embar away to 
Ramfinuja. As if EmbAr was a chattel ! Even if so. how could the 
relation of preceptor and pupil have risen ? The aiirihution of such a 
reU-vtion is absurd and the invention of Teilgalai writers. It should be 
acknowledged that this second objection savours too much of pedantry, 


Embar and 
his date. 


r. See T. 0 . 189J, pp. i66.j : T. G. 1909, p. 4^ IT. 

■- See the edn. of 1897. p. 59 ^- b ><■ eleariy elated here that he v .-is hom in K. 4116 
, ,,.34 11.1 and Ihed for lOt wam. 
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It is dilViculi Ic sec why Binbiu', even sapposing that he was the disciple 
of Tiruin;il;ii Nanihi. could not have been, as Tengalai writers say, the 
pupil of Ruin.'inuja. There is nothing absurd or incongruous in such a 
relation ; hui the chronological difficulty remains. 

The Tcj'ic.Mlai Guruparampara » does not say for how many years 
Embar was Acharya. It simply tells us that at 
P®'”* **'* ‘'*»‘**' •’« nominated Parisara 

Bhaiiar, the son of KurSia, as ids successor. 
Here again there arc difficulties, chronological and traditional. 
Chronologically. Bhatjar is said to have been bom * in K. 4163 or 
A. D. 1060, and to have lived only for 28 years. His death must have 
taken place, therefore, in A. D. 1090, that is, 47 years before llie dcatli 
of RaiiiiimiJ.'i and 39 years before that of Embar. How could he, under 
such circumstances, have followed the latter on the apostolic throne ? 
Again Ihero arc intrinsic evidences to shew that Bhattar could not have 
been tlie disciple of Embar. The same critic whose views in regard lo 
Embar's place 1 have already given, disputes the alleged disclpleshlp of 
' Bhatta to l-.mbar. Hi.s argument is that Bhat{ar and his twin-brother 
Vedavyasa Bhattar (or ^rirama Pillai) had for their preceptor ihelr 
father Kurat A[van alone. This, he says, is home out by the 36,000 
Itself * which says that, immediately after his explanation of the ioiIj 
wrse m the 32nd Tiruvaymoli, Uie father and teacher taught the 
Ttrumanira to his boys on the ground that none knew when they would 
■7? '''ereforc ought to be prepared for it at all times. Soon after 
Oils. Bhatt.-ir died in the 28th year^ of his age, his fiiiher being 
evident ly alive. I^ls very unlikely that when Ramiinuja and his own 

.h^hZvl Z a. regard, birth. 

of ltd* bad)." of n>an'< iWtan, of Bfr and ihs iii-ecuriiy 

Tb^oarou.0 

Maairt, ; Ih, acQinm«nur> c.nlh. 

^^^ngaraj.i\Ure, ik* AVivrjJt^ » thff GHnar^lnnHia , th» 

■9t> My. thai .oHi. of Bfc.t.i.r’. ZHjZ to 

^tt^Htanx spp, J03.4X •“Wf" ® •• ^**c*P* 9 ifl a ireatibe kaown aH Bk^iUxr 
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learned father were alU-e, Bhauai- would have had Em bar for his teacher. 
It is true, the cridc continues, there is a tradition to the effect that when 
Bhatsar was a child, Emb&r once brought him to Ramanuja, and while 
bringing him, uttered the Dvaya Mantra witit a view to rcmox’e the evi] 
eye, and therefore hecacne, at the instance of his master, the spiritvial 
teacher of the child ! But this is, the author points out, an idle tale, the 
result of the ignorance of a S.anyasin’s duties, and cannot be reconciled 
with the Sanyasic restraint of both Ramanuja and Embar. It seems 
to me that the critic is, in this case as in the former, more pedantic 
than reasonable, but the chronol<^ical difficulty, as in the former case, 
still remains. 


However that might have been, the TeAgalai Guruparatnpara gives a 
glowing account of the alleged period of Bha{lar's Acliaryaship. He is 
said to have distinguished himself so much by his expoundation of the 
Vaishgava cult, that he became a terror to all rivals. One of his 
opponents was an .\dvaitic Vedantin of Mysore, Madhava by name. 
This man had in his pride seated himself on a throne with six feet, 
signifying the six daratnas which he claimed to have conquered, 
Leamil^ of his existence and extravagant claims through a Brahmin 
pilgrim, Bhattar resolved to vanquish him and bring him over to 
Vaish^ansm. He therefore proceeded to Gangnrai the residence of 
the Vedantin in Mysore. 


The Teng. Guruparamparas gpve an eloquent description here of 
^ , Bba|tar’s arrival. With the large retinue which 

followed his golden palanquin, the sounds of 
heralds' praises, the music of chinnam and other 
instruments, and with the goigeous paraphernalia which surrounded 
him, his march seemed to be the march of a king ! On his 
arrival at Gangorai, wc are told, Bhattar was told by a Brah- 
min that he could not see the Vedantin if he went to him in 


such splendour ; that il>e disciples of that philosopher used to 
xealously exclude controversialists from an audience with their 
master by engaging them in controversy tlieiuseivcs ; and that the best 
way in which Bhaitar could meet him face to face, was by giving up his 
grandeur, by mingling in the crowd of Brahmins whom (he Vedantin, 
rich and charitable as he was, used to feed every day, and then to chal- 
lenge him for controversy at the time when he was looking after the 
guests and when he hardly expected an invitation to h. 6ha{tRr diti 
so. Casting aside his golden robes and ordering his followers to stay 
outside the town, he went, in the guise of a poor, ycllow-rohcd Brah- 


^ Thitf i« said to bo A placo nomcwborc Dour ^nngfrt. 
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min, to the choultry^ and joifiing in the crowd of guests, suddenly 
asked the learned host to give him alms in the shape of a philosophic 
disputation, instead of the satisfaction of physical hunger. Tlic VSdan- 
tin was taken nhack Iqp this singular and daring request. He had 
heard, the Gurnparampara tells us, of only one scholar whom he 
might have occasion to fear, and he was far away at SiiraAgam 5 but 
he inslinccivuly felt tliat he now stood before him. He therefore a^tml 
the bold intruder whether he was the renowned Bhattar of ^riradgam 
and on beiitg replied in the affirmative, straightway began a debate on 
philosophic.il topics ! Ten days of controversy followed, and none was 
able to beat the other till, on the eleventh day, we arc told, Bhatlar 
vanquished Ills adversary with the aid of the TiranedS^tfaham ’ ol 
Tirumaflgai Alvar and dfd/doaddiAan^namofYdmunachiirya, on the 
suggestion of the Lord through the usual cliannel of a vision. The 
defeated philosopher then became a convert to Vaislnjavism and 
Vi^ishlidvaiiic philosophy, and very soon took advantage of the 
uncharitable spirit of his two mves to renounce the world and proceed 
toSriraogam, and embrace the life of a Saoyasin. Tlie keen devotion 
and princely generosity of the new Saoyasin who spent all his wealtli in 
the feeding of poor Vaishoavas, gained the special admiration of his 
teacher, who therefore hailed him with the title oi Nam-Jiyar (i.e. Our 
pyat). As time went on, Nanjmr obtained, by his scholarship and 
erudition, the encomium of all the people of his school, and was 
therefore raised, on the death of Bhajjar, to the position and dignity of 
leader. 


A few interesting references to certain alleged contemporary kings in 
the career of Bhatta may be mentioned here. The Guruparampara 
says tliut a king named Vlra-Sondara-Brahma-Raya » built at this 
time certain walls ofthe§rirahgamtem|He and that, in the course of 

the construction, he demolished house of a Vaishnava scholar, in 
spite of Bhajta’s advice to the contrary. The latter therefore withdrew 
from SriraAgam and stayed at TirukkSttiyur, till 

conter^rary The 

chiefe! Guruparampara also refers to a certain VTra- 

, ^ Sikhamaei-Pallava-Raya * who. in consequence 

Of the pressur e of his royal duties, was unable to study the Prabandhat 

«b •*>* but the >9cx) 

iJ.hJl!'''*""'.*?" •l•i*M!<ll<>ha^•*fepBifcdlh^«ixth ivbI] of 

ai*»bnnea« ii h.ij bcconw ed.vpidolcd. TamU 

»«r»ion «Ucb w,. Uat «n« "A™™#,! Al.-Sn of Bh8«il.i counu," 
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and who learnt from Bhatta that the highest religion was the placing 
of entire faith on Rama. A third king, Tribhuvann < Vira-deva-Raya 
by name, asked the teacher to come to him once ; but the resignation 
of Bha{ta refused to wait on a man, however great he iniglu be. 

It has been already said iliat Bliaitar was succeeded by Nafljiyar. 
The usual chronological inconsistency baffles us in this matter also. 
The birth of Naiijfyar » is nttribuled to K. 4214 or A.D. itis, that is 
22 years after the expiration of Bhaij.n. To make him therefore the 
disciple and successor of the latter is the height of absurdity. NaAjl- 
yardkl a great service to ihe part>- of which he 
Nafljlyar became the leader. He wrote an extensive 
andhiework. commentary on the TiruvSymoli called, from the 
number of lltc grantlias contained therein, “the 
9000.” The story is that, when Nafijiyar completed Itis work, he 
wanted a good copyist to make a fair copy of it : and a scholar, 
Nambur Varadaraja by name, was on the recommendation of some 
people entrusted willi the task. Wth the original, Varadaraja was 
proceeding to his vill.-ige across the Kaveri, when the current swept him 
and his burden off. The 9000 was thus lost ; but Varadaraja, great 
scholar as he was, wrote Che whole commentar}' from his own memorj-,* 
— a task which was not very difficult for him as he had scrupulously 
attended Nanjiyar's lectures and followed them closely. And when he 
brought the work to his teacher, the latter found it occasionally not 
only different from his own interpretation, but infinitely better. He in- 
quired how it happened andthenicnmt the story' of the loss of the trealise 
in the floods and the reproduedon of it from memory. Surprised and 
satisfied, Nafijiyar commended the profound scholarship of Varadaraja, 
called him his own .son (Wampillai), and ever .after, kept liim near 
himself as his most fax'ouriic disciple. .And when the time c.ame when 
he foil weak and unable to lecture-, he appointed him as Acharya in his 
place. 


* The hibtory of ihl* man r» obbcvrc. fl« h-T' C b«n n 0^ 

Chd|n or lloywifa kSiig. 

* Th« detojlH nrt K. 4^14. IV*.*^* C'ffimut. lie Jl vud. a( 

Tlrunftj4yA4»pumm. lien saU u> )car«. bui can be diUibtod oi) the fact 

that the No. more orleoMtheideAlandMiributed by Tehgal.'u x Htern to almost ever)' 
teacher whoM age if not diecinetly koo«*n. Appi\\^i\ p. 6e. The T. G. 

given no date except month ao«l conMellation <p. eegy 

^ T. 0 . 1691. T. Gi 1909 ttvee A more elaborate t'ornion. It m)ii how Varaebr^a wae 
lo.«t m grief, how God appeared to kra In a vrwon. comforted him. and told hun tfa.ii he would 
inspire him if hr to^'k the pen on hand. According lo venuon. thuK, the 9000 ts a« the work, 
occa.fionall)'. of God hinnielf. Hence H was that Kanjlyar found K superior (o hi» previous 
work in certain portions. 
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U is difCculi ti> say wlMit Nampiljai formally became the leader of 
his party. The Oumparamfiara says clearly Cliat he came (o wield that 
dignity years hclbrc the death of his Ach^-a. And yet orthodox 
chronology docs not support this stniement. According to it NaRjiyar 
died ‘ in liis looth year, i>.. A.D. i^t.i as he was bom in 11 13, and 
according to it. Nampijjai was born in K. 4308 or A.D. 1207. Tlie 
Jattertnusi have been, in other words, six or seven years of age when 
Nalijlynr died. How could he, under Ihc.se circumstances, have been 
his disciple and his successor ? Climnulogy thus 
Nempillai 01, ce again fails to support tradition and must 

*?n the "rott-rh of* necessarily be rc}ecied. However ii might be, 
Te/ij^ilaiam. there can be no question that Xampiijni’s period of 
Acharyaship was cpoch-nmkiiig. It un.s he 
evidently that paved lire way for the future sectarianism of Vaish- 
pavisin. His genius or industry seems to have been the cause of that 
partisanship which wa.s later on to stereotype itself into a caste. The 
Guruparamp.ira docs not say Uiis openly, but it gives certain informa- 
tion which enable us to make such an inference. It says that 
Numpillai was once rebuked in very harsh U-inguage in the temple by 
Tdlappa, a descendant of Kandadai Mudali Andan ’ and therefore a 
member of the extreme orthodox parly. Tolappa’s wife, however, was 
an .idmirer of the I’rabandhic teacher, and she refused to do 
anything witli her husband unless he b^ged pardon of Nampijiai. He 
therefore went to the Acharya’s house one day, and fell at his feet, and 
seeing how humble and modest he was, gave vent to these remarkable 
words ; “Sire, 1 have all along been thinking that you are the 
Acliiirya of a few people alone ; but now I find that you must be the 
AcUarya of the world." Tire story Is significant enough. It tells us in 
a cle.ir and unmist.nkable manner how the Prahandhic movement 
was liHtked upon as heterodox, how it began in :i small scale and how 
it gained strength in the time of Nampil|ai by bringing round even 
sucli orthodox men as the Acharyic Kan^^is. The withdrawal of the 
Ubhayasimhasanitipati Varadacbaiya to Conjeeveram ’ happened at 

* See T. U, isnq, p. sjo, T-here NaRjl]«r Mid id Huvs Sved 100 year*. Appi||ai'a 
Tfi-mHu^iaf/anm, on ihe oih*r hnnd. My* thM b« l>v«d 105 yean. If ihin w»re the eaw. 
Nampl||ii< would have been eleven yenndM at Che(ini0<<( Nadjlyar'i death, and even if we 
accept thiit version, the objection pointed out hdda. 

* T3J[appnwa-. the jtrjml.on of .UudaK Apdtn and non of K.t»d-l>Jai A^iJAn or RArniiniija 
Guru who esiahiished the image of RfimAnivn at Sripeeumhiidur. Tojappar wn« the ancertor 
of the family of Ko)il Avpiun.” 

* Nampi|[aj»«etiiH ii> have became the Prabandhic leader while Rhga) Alvdn wan Acliarya, 
For the T. a. Mve that once when sane people aaked the elderly Alagia Jiyar whether he wai 
^hr in biwoming the divopleof NampiUai be ashed them tocoasull Bnga] Alvun ’'aa all the 
ahatrashowasan authorilyin." This ieoneof the few oocajeons when the T. Cuniparamparaa 
betray ihensvivesandgivcaclue aa to the tiue Achdeyic succession. Eftgal AlvSn was 
foltowed by Nad.'idilr Ammil or Varadachirya aodso Nanpi]|ai was his contemporary also, 
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tins very time ; and Nampi||ai seems to have had a very fortunate 
chance, indeed, in tltis absence of the most uncompromising and tradi- 
tional school. Tlie presence of Varaditeltarj'a and others would ha\’c 
been a thorn by his side. He would luive been obscured by them. 
Their withdrawal left him without opposition, and clever as lie was he 
did not let the opportunity slip. 

He acted with energy, and gained a number of very great scholars 
and adlwrenis. One of these, the well-known Peria 
Achchan ' Pi||ai, collected tog^Uier all the praban- 
dhic lectures of his master into a single treatise 
called " the 24,000.” This learned uriter wrote also 
some other works in the Manipravala style to popula- 
rise the teachings of his school,— a commeiitary 
on the three Gadydsoi Ramanuja, on the greatness ofri/at'ondiir on the 
Ashfakskara Mahimai, etc. Another enthusiastic disciple, Pinbalagia 
PerumSp Jiyar carried the doctrine of Acharya-worship to its logical 
extreme and, besides composing the 12,000 on the Tiruviymoji, he 
gave a sort of authority and tradition to the new school by ascribing to 
it a continuity of teachers from the time of Ramanuja onward. It is 
well-known that one of the k^stones of Vaishsavism is the enormous 
importance it attaches to the Acfiarya. A man may he a profound scho- 
lar, perfect saint ; but his teachings will hardly command a following 
unless he proves himself to be not an innovator, unless lie shews Chat 
his views are based on recognized authorities and that a succession of 
AchSryas had subscribed to, and taught, them in tlie past. Without 
this Acharyic medium no teachings could command authority. We can 
easily believe that Nainpil)ai was in that position. His lectures were 
exceedingly popular, based as they tvere on the ideas of the superiority 
of creed over caste, of the Prabandhas over llie Vedas, of Tamij over 
Sanskrit, of Prapa}ti over Bhakti, and so 011. Rui these views were 
held liercsies by the traditional school. Nanipillai’s object was to shew 


NampiUai's 
diecipies ; 

(i) Peria Achchan 
nUai 

(2) l^obalagia 
PemioBt Jiyar. 


^ II< WAH born, aocorUhtg to fa K. 43 j$<A<1). Snn'^thii, 

coost^Uktion Rskimi. ai a village vaIW ^Agannllur. Ilin real fiomo 
waa KribhgA. SeeT. 0 . 1909. g. $81. 

* Tho Author of the 6.000 OunroArAOifMrA vdiifU by ChitrAkoiAut TiruVtfAkA(Ach&rUr in 
i69»^theittaA(lArd AiitboritronAcbAryk h»ior>' Irooi the TeAgolni ^tondpoinL Hte work 
fleoOKsAriJy inope wkb NAcn|n]|ei. The period covered b>* the AcMU^'arhip* of PoKa Acheb^o 
PiKai. VAdAkkiKtiro*vld^)i)|Ai. PiBai«LdluicUr)*A, TtruviyatoU PiUei or dn and 

Magavija Mfthamunt. U dwelt upon by a later writer oamed Pi[|Ai— LC^kArya— jr)a/, in bin 
ya/tffd/fa firavatta^aikdvo, Tbu work abo w’aa edited by the same gentleman in 1891. 
A roprifit of it bne boon iHuod io 1907. Both three works thus gn-e a connected hietory of the 
Atv&r and Acbar>’^ movements from Ibeeariiest times to the death of Ma^avAla Mabamunl. 
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‘’that they wore not, that they trere based on an unbroken continuiQr of 
'Achaiyic teacliings ; and this important function was diwharged by his 
disciple i’inbjihigia I’crumal Jfyar. His service, in other words, 
was to write a Gtiruparttmpara, or an Achaiyk line of succession from 
Ramanuja onward, purporting to hand over, in unbroken continuity, 
the real icaclimgs of that great pliilosopher. !n the construction of such 
a Pinhajagia Perunia) Jiyar, it is cettain, ihad natur- 

ally to suppress certain things and invent certain others. 

He h.i J to suppress or at least ignore the Gttrvparampant of the ortho- 
dox and traditional school who looked with such undis- 
^lhe*Guniparam- demur on the prabandhic movement. Hence 

para. his remarkable silence about the history of Pi||an 

the L'bhayasirahasanatipati * and the three other 
Bhashyasinihasanalipatis in spite of his formal recognition of their 
position in the beginning. He makes, in the first place, Embar, the 
'successor of RAm.'muja, and Paraiara Bhattar, the successor of Embar. 
As a matter of fact these two scholars were never specially dis- 
tiaguisheJ tor prabandhic lore. They were indeed very learned men ; 
but if tliey liad established a special distinction, they had established 
it not in the pr.-ibanUluc field, but in Sanskrit. They have left works 
which are .ncccpted by both the schools and which Iiave no partisan 
spirit in them. Regardless of these facts and regardless of chronology,’ 
of tradition and of the reemved veiaon of formal Acharyic descent, 
the author of the 6000, made them the first media of Ramanujic 
teachings to posierity. \ learned Va^agolai writer obser\-es that in 
Pinbalagia iVrumul’s elevation of Bliaija to formal Acharyic dignity 
we see perhaps a confusion of names. He believes that Parfilara 
Bhatta’s brotlior V'Cdnvyasa Bha||a or 6ri Rama PiPai was the person 
intended, bm that Irom a natural mistake caused by the common 
family designation of Bhattar, the author of the 6000 G. P., made the 
eWer brother the successor of the great Bhashya- 

Gurupnr8rap.ira !'*''’*■ "H*®* ^ Rfima PiJ|ai was the person 
criticised : Regard- intended is maintained by this scholar on various 
ing Bhaitnr. grounds. First, he lived longer than ParStera 
^ nhaijn and so there is no chronological incon- 

sistency in hi- ca-if. Secondly, he had a disciple named Kanjiyar (who, 
howo\ er, wa-. a- will lx- shewn presently, a different pt'rson from tlie 
author of ihc nooo commemary. but who has been confounded by the 
Tertg nlai miihnr with his namesake). He was. in the third place, a 

A ' but (hera m other editioni which do bo. 

Appm.-Ii . J and .'Ihef workBalso clearly rcct^se Ihe fact. 

' The •;hr..ii,.t,.g;c.-»linc.>ii»»ltiicyKi«beenake^>-ebe»o. 
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probable disciple of Bmbv. Prom these three f<icts the critic con- 
cludes that the real Bhat(a of the Tedgalai Guruparampara must be 
the 3^unger Bhatta or Sri Rama Pi||ai and not Para^ara Bliatta, 
Ute elder brother. But when once the mistake was made it was 
repeated and perpetuated and so ParSiara Bhajtar became the usually 
recognized founder of the Prabandhic parq— an honour of which he 
was quite Innocent. 

Passing on to Nanjiyar, the same learned critic points out ilie same 
chronological difficult and confusion of names. His contention is tliat 
Nanjiyar, the audior of the 9000. was in reality not the disciple ot 
Bhattar but of Kdambt .^chchan the Bhasliyic * Acharya. While yet 
an Advaitic scholar, continues the critic, he vanquished many a 
philosophic disputant, and coming to Srirangam, challenged Rama- 
nuja who was then the Pontiff. Tlie latter ordered Kdambi .Achchan ’ 
to meet him, and that scholar gave a rude shock to the proud 
stranger, compelled him to acknowledge his defeat, and at the instance 
of his master, imparted holy instructions to him. Soon .after his con- 
verson Madhava went home, to Mysore ; and later on, when Rama- 
nuja was dead and his own teacher was lecturing on the Bhashya 
at Conjeeveram, Madhava came thither, studied the Bhashya and then 
with his preceptor’s permission, composed commentaries on the 
^tisukla, the 7 Hruv&yma(i pn 9000 granthas) and certain other parts of 
„ . the Prabandha. Kdambi Aclichan was pleased 

N^jlyar. with them and honoured them by including 

them in the holy studies of the age. It 

was after this that Madhava renounced the world, and became a 
sanyasin ’ under the name of Nampenimaj Jlyar, which afterwards 
became ^shortened into Nanjiyar. Tlie author of the 9000 thus 
was never a party leader. He was a loyal disciple of the Bhashya 
SinihasanStipati. If he was not the Acliarya of a .separate pra- 
bandhic movement, it will be asked, how did his name come to 
be included by Pinbajngia IVnima) in his Curuparampara'i The 
critic answers this question by saying thnt it is .a c.tse of confusion 
of names. Tliere was, ho sjiys, a contemporarj' of Nanjiyar, the 
author of the 9000, another Sanyasin named Nanjiyar. He was tlic 


1 Tb< Authority ier lhi« M ibe \'v<Ltiila DcMkn uhero, nflcr .^MAking 

about tiod And l.ak>hnti, tha auihut >!>«»■« aboiu NaSjiyar'< Mudy undor AcheIVtn. Tha 
olflo ref«n tok. 

■ In oihfff word*, according U thk writer. K^Umbi Achebin and not Bhmia wftb the hero 

in this affair. 

* Thj« cxplainR the fad that even V^sla Dewlia refers lo Nanjiyar as an authoKi)\ 
He would have hardly done If be had beat a party leader. 
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granJHOii of Enibar's younger brother, Goviiula the younger, and 
on account of his age was known as Nnnjiyar the younger. He 
was fiirilior the disciple of Veda Vyasji BliaJta. Pinbajagia I’erumaj 
Jiynr confounded this person with his namesake and made the latter 
the Pruhandhic Achftrya. 

Having tlius established that the Nahjiyar of the 9000 fame was the 
disciple of Kdambi Acheban, the critic then takes Ute case of NampijjAi 
and proves that lie too liad not really an indepen- 
Regardintc dent AchSryic position and that Pinbajagia Peru- 
i nmpi/j I. distorted facts in connection withihim also. 

Nniupljlai was, he says, the manager (Mahiyam) of Uttamar Roil 
norili ' of Isrirangam. A great Tamil scholar, he was desirous of com- 
pleting his religious studies. He therefore came to Conjeeveram, and 
became the student of Kdainbi Sri Rai^a-raja, the grandson of 
“Kdanihi Aclichiin and the fatlier of Ramanuja Appijjan, who was then 
lecturing. At his feet Nampiflai learnt the Bhashyas as well as other 
works, including the 9000 of Nahjiyar which Achchan had received 
from its author. “ Probably Nampillai got from his teacher the 9000 
with a view to have a copy of it for himself. Taking it to Uttamarkoil 
he completely made a transcript of the whole. He was then returning 
to irlraiigam both with the original and the copy, when tlie river 
suddenly rose and swept away both the man and the palm leaves. 
Nampillai managed to save himself and a few leaves both of tlie original 
and the copy ; and by putting them cc^thcr and writing the missing 
portion from his memory, he brought the wliole lo iri Raiigaraja and 
told him what had happened. 5 rl Rangaraja found from a cursory 
perusal that the new woric dilTored in meaning in certain places from 
the old and so wanted to go Ihrot^h it at leisure.*” The 9000 thu.s 
became, thanks to Nampillai, an unortliodos treatise, and .so ceased to 
be .studied by the orthodox. Soon afrer this, continues the learned writer, 
Nanipitjai resorted to Nanjlyar the younger, anddearnt from him certain 
Other interpretations of the Pmbandhas which he taught to Vadakkuti- 
ruvidhi Pij|ai, lyuopi Madhava, Peria Achchan Piljai and otlters. From 
tliese facts, concludes the writer, it will be plain that Nampi|kii was 
never the disciple of that Nafijlyar who was tlie author of tlie gooo ; 
that he was in reality the disciple of the K^ambi line ; (hat in 
his later days, however, he was a disciple of the younger Nafijfyar i 
and that Pinbajagui Perumal Jfyar and, following him, the Inter 
Tetigalai writers have confounded Nanjiyar the younger with Nafijfyar 
the elder. 


‘ The .irthodox TenxalAi CrealKes do not e lUv fact. 

' Comivtre (hie intcrpntatisB vich lJuil oi llte other party. 
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Such is the critidsm passed on Pinbalagia Peruiiial Ji;ar’s Gvru- 
parampara. It is hardly necessary to point out that this view will 
not be endorsed by the other par^ as it entirely demolishes its long- 
cherished version of Acharyic succes^n and gives all the importance to 
the leaders of the Va^agalai party. The historian need not trouble him- 
self as to which of the versions is true. ' Such a trouble may, while it 
can have no practical value, embitter party strife and revive an acute 
controversy which can never be ended by argument. All that is needed 
is to shew that there are two ^es to the whole question ; that die Teii- 
galai N-ersion has been very strongly, and to some extent successfully, 
criticised hy the other parly ; that the chronologicnl chaos of the Teh- 
galai Guruparampara, the occasional betrayals of the superior authority 
and existence of the .Acharyns of the other school, and the glaring 
inconsistencies often shown between profession and praclice, — all seem 
to shew the .nllempt of l^inbalagia Perumal Ji>'ar to construct a Gutu- 
parampara was not ns skilfully made as it miglu 
have been. After all in matters like this, popular 
belicfis the most important thing ; anU popular opi- 
nion does not go'into the philosophy or iiistory of 
things. It does not care lu inquire wheiher Nafiji- 
yar was a real .Acbarya or not ; wlietlier N’ampijlai was an orlliodox 
leader or heretic. It takes things for granted ; and from this stand- 
point, the Tengalai version of apostolic succession is as staunchly and 
promptly believed in as the Vadhgalai version : and however hoarse 
the others may cry about the chronolopcal, traditional and other incon- 
sistencies in the Tengalai version, it can hardly be doubted that 
Pinbalagia Perumaj Jiyar accomplished his object and did an incalcul- 
able service to Ills party in giving it a historic past, a continuity of 
tradition. 


The 6000 
Guruparampara 
nevertheless 
authoritative. 


It will now be seen how important an eni was sLined iiy iliu labours 
of Nampijjai and hisdisciples. It is not known when Nampijjai died. 

Bui as it Ls mentioned that Ih* wiis born in 1207 
anti that he lived for 05 years, we ctm infer that he 
must have died in i.joi. He was followed by his 
disciple Peria .\ehchflti Pijjai as the lender. A very 
able and industrious writer, IVria .^chchiin PiHai who had already 
made his name by his co>nmeniary of the 2.|O0o, furtlier strengthened 
his party by producing a number of authoritative ’ works. Peria 


Nampillai’s 
successor Peria 
Achch.tn Pillai. 


^ Sfla Now And oth«r «oinineouH«» on th9 be 

composed v&nous Creadsoti vis.. /VraxJa fiaJlksytivrpaf^fia, 

md/zTi. Srjta/a/r»mdMa/a/^otyem, Oiu(f^rvjmvyifMj>d»am, CAffp»r«- 

AnusandkdnaraAAtyam asd (Appi]]«rs Timmu^tde/afvH. 

p. 61). All ibcic «S4>fki« aie in Manipra\ 4 l^ 
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^hchan Pij|Ai was succeeded in his exalted station by I^ish- 
oapada or Ve^aiiutirmviJi JfHl/ai his co-disciple. Tlte new lender was 
even more erudite titan his predecessor.^. He had composed a 
grand commentary, called 36.000. on the Tamil Veda. This work 
is generally known to orthodoxy by the name ^ T^u, literally "the 
equal ; ” for it was held by iu talented author to be equal to the 
grandeur of Katnmi|vir's work, and, according to another vietv, 
to the highly learned commenury on the $ri-Bh&sh}a which his 
great contemporary, Sudoriana Bhajta of V6da 
tiruvi^ PiUai. VySsa Bha|)ar’8 family, had composed • on the 
" basis of VaradScharya’s lectures, The Idu, 
however, never became a work of authority ; for it was in the eyes 
of the writer's own preceptor, an unauthwised production as it was 
written without the Acharyic sanction. It remained in private '' hands 
till it was to be corrected^revised and popularised by the great Manavala 
Maha Muni in the early part of the 15th century. Vai^akkutiruvidl 
'Plj|ai’s son and successor was the celebrated Pi{lal Ldkacharya, the con- 
temporary of Veiikajanatha, and the alleged founder ofTeiigalaism as a 
distinct sect.- A curious stoiy is given'oi the circumstance of Lokachar- 
ya’s ’ birth. It is to the effect that his father, Vadakkutiruvidi PIj)ai 
Saw in his newly wedded bride a serpent furious and inapproachable: that 
his mother, unable to endure this strange hallucination on the part of 
her son, prayed to her preceptor to remove the disease and to bless him 
with the boon of a prt^eny ; that the teacher, in consequence, secured, 
by Ills spiritual powers, the remot'al of the illusion, and that the 


* He WOH burn in K. *3*8 (ia>6 A.n.j. Surtvjll, Ani, SaUi. Hi» wife w na callej Ranga- 

Mjaki, He wan evidently tbe Ailmttcr and Jiacipletif X-'kdadur Ainm.il under whem he (Studied 
the Bhaah>aatCotuee\-eracn.— if ve are to h^ere ifae V. U. BulT.G, disregardsor ralheir 
Ignores ihw view and deeCTiben him a* the d»d|deof Nampiflai nione. The l.illerna* very- 
angry »'henhetawlliej6.cioooflii»disciptoinslieeon«defedto bewKiicn without auihoiil> 
and as a ni al of Peria AchcMn't 14,000. Bm VadakkutinRidi KJlai niaiotalned that he simply 
wrote hu leetures for refrediing hia moasory. Kainpllla: thereupon changed his attitude, and 
proclaimed that it would be published later o» by the Bhasbyakira himself who would be once 
again bo^ n» Ma^nvaja MahamunL Tin Uw« the Idu was to be In private hand, and not to be 
studied with the other treatises of tbe party, tl wOl be seen from this .aory thnt the Idu hod 
nevw secured the suthority of the orthodox even amoeg iheTehgiilni partt niidthstihecredii 
of Maijav.lla M.thdmunl wiu to bring it out. 

f*"* Nampillai's dlwiirie iytipbi SUdhav.i, then his son Padmif 

labhn Perumil, ‘hen his disciple NiKt Pi||ai who gate it to his diwirle-^riinlle.a. The latter 
tten gave 11 to Mao4..'t)a Mabimuni and he p.ibluhcd it. Per aue year, the Idu was thus 
m private hands and the Idu Ournfayarnfara is in con■^rt^uencc dlfl'erent fiom the ordinary 
Taugalai nurntaramt^ra. See T.O- ipup. pp. jb, and j86i also Y«r;«rfm,tPutoiie./mMrfee. 
P< ic. 

' ThediueoUfuibirlhisaUegedlobelC 4d»6 (A.D. isbel. A’r«Aeno. Hippon', conslella- 
onSr.vvann. He-muat hare been bom when bis father Wat 38 yean eld. (See AppilJai' . 

TtrunxHdint/aivu, petit.) 
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disciple, freed from lus trouble, found in his wife no lonfrer h serpent, 
but a dutiful partner of his life, who presented him, in process of time, 
with a son, called, in consequence of the circumstance of his birth, 
“ Lokacharya’s son” or Pi||ai L 6 kacharya.‘ At 
PdUi Lflkitchilrya. espiralion of a year, we are informed, when 

^08rly*hfe"^ il>e gratified parents took tlie child, in company 
with Nampi{);ii and other great men, to the temple, 
the deity did not only sliowcr his giace on the infant, but bestowed, 
through the priest’s word, another son, like himself, to Va^lakkuiiruvidi 
Pi)|at. The result of the divine grace was tliat PiJ|ai Lokicharya Itad 
soon a brother, to achieve in after days as much glory as himself. In 
recognition of the divine grace as the cause of his birth, he was 
christened AJagia Mai>avula Perumal Nainar. The two brothers, it 
is said, evinced a strong attachment to ciich oIIkt. The mastery of the 
SAdrAyn and the Prabandhas, of the works of Ramanuja and the 
.^vars, they soon acquired ; but brought ns they were under the 
influence of the southern school, they revelled in the study of the Tamil 
Vedas and their commentaries. Educated in the profession ol what 
was later on to become Teiigalaism, they were devoutly attached to tiie 
faith, or as their opponents termed it, the heresy of Prabandkic supre* 
macy. For the benefit of the common people, they explained llte purity 
of their creed in a number of treatises, the most important of whicli 
were known as Vachana ’ Bk^hana and Acharya-Hridaya. These 
suraniarised, in a masterly but difficult and .suiraic 
His Works. style, the essentials of the doctrine of Prapaili in 
all its bearings. For the benefit of women and 
the common people, Pi|Iai Lukicharya composed i 6 other treatises. 
These were : the Tani I'inttnanlram, an exposition of the sacred 
Ash}akshara ; the Nigamanappadi* , in three chapters, on the three 
Rahasyas ; Mumukshuppai/i ■*, a conimcntury in three chapters on the 
three Rahasyas {Mulumantra, Dvaya and cliarama sloka) which are 
intended to leach the doctrine of Prapaili ; the Tatva/raya, a treatise 
on the characteristics of the three fundaiuoiual eiuilics of soul, matter 
and God ’ ; the A rthapanthaka* which treats about tlte n.'tiufo of the 


^ Another murpretation ,t[ the iwinc IS '*L.MiAclL 3 rva the x.Hinjjer" 10 Jistinguirh him 
from NnmiHilai who wa« Also called LMc'icIttrya. 

’ PArlhAsSreihi YoaiofTriplkaneir.-inslalcd this work (or iho Chicago Parliament of 
Rellgiona, iSsj. 

^ This u also attributed to Perie AchchSn 

• See Tn'MM/a/CarflAswof MSS.<isi^i3).Taniil. loij. p, nj. For eoll)mMlUlr^•. pp. 134.5, 
‘ Ibid, p, 116, ThcreexielsMapavafAMaliaAiuarecemBienUry onir. Ibid. 54, 

* Ibid, 119.30; nhflurdly etyled “tbetmoel important euininAry of modorn Blvigavata 
doctrine of South India that we poeseu." J.R.A.S.. 1910, p. 56s. 
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self, oi GoJ, of the goal to be reached, of the means to be employed 
therefor, nnJ the obstacles to be sumtounted Ihcreiit ; the Architddki ^ 
which -ipcalvs of the various stages of development which a person, 
desi^ou^i of salvation through God’s grace, must necessarily pass 
through; the Navaralnamdlai, a work w'hich " explains what a Pra- 
paniiii should think of himself, his body, his relatives, his fellow beiiigs, 
'the deiiiei* other than Vishnu, the devotees of Vishtu, the religious 
teacher. Lakslimi, and Lord NSriyann’'* ; the Tanipr^nava • “:which 
treiiis of the meaning of Praeava which is conceived to contain in itself 
the meaning of the eight syllabled mantra addressed to NfirSyapa " ; the 
Tdiiidvaya which explains the meaning of the Dvaya mantra ; the 
Tanicharumam, a commentary on the ckaramailiika ; the TatvKehha' 
ram, a treatise on the true knowledge of God, of Uie soul * and of tl)e 
nie;ins of attaining salvation : the r<ims<ir8 ;dmra^am ‘ whicli “repre- 
sents inetapitorically the life in this mundane world to be a kind of 
kingship which diveru a person from pursuing in life the proper aim 
of salvation”; and a few others. Most of these works were very small 
ill size, consisting sometimes of a few lines. But they came to be 
considered hy the Tengalai or Prabandhic party as the only true 
espoundations of the cults of Ramanuja and the Alvars, and are even 
to-day known as the Athladaiarahasyas or i8 Rahasyas of Pljlm 
Lokachary.a. Tliey form the first real i^ilosophic basis of Tengala- 
.ism, and Pillai Lokacharyn lias been rightly held in grateful 
veneration hy the Teiigalni sect. 

It was just at lliis lime that the traditional school had Venkatanatlia 
for its Acliarya, tind the relations between the two great men will be 
narrated in detail on n future occasion. It is enough to point out here 
that they became the usually recognized heads of the two sects. 


Sucli is the remarkable history of Vaishoavtsm in the two centuries 
which elapsed from Ramanuja to Vedintacharya. It will now be 
clear how the Vaishtiava religion became gradually divided into 
two distinct sects and how people came to pay allegiance to two 
distinct sects of teachers. 1 shall now proceed to describe in detail 
the, chief points of dispute that led to the formniion of parties and 
Willi ihi<, nil important chapter in the history- of iri Vaishpavism 
would be concluded. 


^ Ibid. p.aia. 


ibij, p, ijo.,. . iba. p. 


* IbtU. |> 
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Note.^A comparative tabU of the two sets of Ach&ryat. 
Riminuja. (u»i7>ii37.) 

(Common (o both.) 

Pi{)An (1157-1161 ?) Embar (1024-1129) 

1 , I 

Ertgaj AlvAn {1161 ?.i2oo?) Bha|tar (1062-90) 

I I 

,, Naftjlyar (1112-1213) 

Varadacharya ( ? 1 200-1 275 ?) 1 

I Namp 5 |)ai (1207-1302) 

RamAnuja | 

Appij|An(i275?-t390?) Peria Achchan Pi|}ai 

I (1226-1321) 
VadakkuUruvrdi Piljai, 

I I 1226-? 

VSdEnta Deiika (? 1290-1310 when he Pi)!ai LOkachArya 
became universal Acharya at ^rirao- (1264-1327) 
gam). - 

In this table 1 have given only the probable j 4 e/iai>'K periods in the case 
of the Bhashyic leaders and the alUgti wkoh date in the case of the 
others. The weakness of the latter Gun^rampara can be seen at iirst 
sight. 

Section III. 

THE POINTS AT 

From the death of Ramanuja onward there were two schools ot 
Vaishqavism in south India. Under Ramanuja there had been no 
schism, no ho^e factions*. All had united to uphold the creed of 
> There B a good deal of contiPTcnial Ikerahtfc in regard to tbr two aee(« of Vaiib^a* 

vitin. For a ^eaeral deseriptioa of the <fiScreoeee benreco thsiB, Me Mytort Centra Retort, 
■8gi I /a^.^nfe-lll.iip. 'ae-S And >3^^ : MidmaJreiUM/, l.pp. 85,89^ and III, fSS and ssx^; 
Monier Wiliams' ffmdaitm.pp. isj-ss: History xT foViaacuia,, rfe.. pp, 54.J; 

J.K.A.S. >vo,vt. Iioi-ss; The araAmanildia.Oct.-Nov. ,9i>, etc. The ehielbookein Tamil 

which are devoted 10 the conuovm; between the two sects are Tennicharya traUrava hr a 
very vulsar and fanatical non-Brahmio writer Ak^voo Mudaliari a reply to it from the 
Vadagalai standpoint— called Tenneekorya trothevo RhorfAonorrt n rdterallon of the first 
•work called F\tle«a<iii' vi/oUam and a reply to It celled Tolnaiiaitulatliam, etc. All 
ihete works have for their cUe< objeci the proof of thr Iraditionel and aneieit 
aature of their respective sects. The TepsAUi writers endeavour to shew that tkeir creed Is 
the wue one and puote pasea«ee from the Vidas, the Pur.lnas, the Smritis, the Tiruv&ymoll. 
et<„ to prove that both m doctrine and actual conduct of life, they are truer and more 

genuine Valshgavas. The Vadacalaiwritem criticise ihitaod give auiboriiin to prove their 
own contentions nnd their elaims. TheVadagalai writers, on the whole, areelevsw, more 
scholarly and intelligent ; and an impartial etwdy of nil dudes of opinion cannot but lead to the 
conclusion that the Telgalai or popular movcncnl is a later and reactionary movement 
against the orthodox creed of Voiihoavism ol which the Vadagaleis are the best reprsnenta. 
dvee. The analogy of other rriigioue history throughout the world provides another eorru. 
borative evidence in favour of this coodurion. The whole will, I beUeve, be clear from the 
followiag pages. 
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Vishnu as ajcaiiiM oilier creeds and all had the same- customs and 
observ’aiici's, itie same beliefs and doctrines, the same sacred books and 
wriuii(,'s. the same Achar^-as and tcacliers. There was no doctrinal 
or social ditYereneo then, to separate the SruVaish^avas into rival castes 
or societies. lUit immediately after the death of Ramanuja, a Khism, 
esseniiiilly doctrinal in nature, seems to have arisen. The question 
arose whcilior salvation could be best obtained through a study of the 
Sanskrit .irutU or ilie Ttimil Prahandhas. Was the language of 
orthodoxy, in other words, or the language of the people, to be the 
chief medium of religious worship and studies ? Were the VSdas and 
Upanisliads to K- the chief means of human emancipation, or the 
liaUyiraprathindhn of the Tamil A|var.s? Were the Bhishyas, the 
great commentaries on the Sutras of Vyisa, for the completion of 
whicli Ramanuja had laboured so much and so long. 
First point of to be the chief object of a man's studies, or were the 
commentaries on the works of ^(hakopa and Tiru- 
niahgai Mannan, ofTirumajiiaiandTonclara^ippodi? 
So long us Ramutiuja lixvd, both the languages had occupied an equal 
position. The author of the most monumental works in Sanskrit, he 
never relegated tlie Tamil works to a minor or secondary place. His 
work was one of co-ordination and compromise, of harmony and 
union. To him bis own Bhashyas and the 6000 of his disciple, 
Tirukkuruhaipiruii Pii|an, on the Prabandha were equal in sanctity. 
To him. ilie I'nibandhas were only Tamil Vedas, the Vedas 
only Sanskrit IVabtindhas. To him the highest philosophy of the 
Vedanta was the same ;»s the highest philosophy of the TiruvdymoU. 
But this halaiice of judgment passed away with his death. Extremists 
arose, and wliile some began to maintain that Sanskrit was holier and 
therefore liic litter language of religion, others came into existence who 
maintained an ardent advocacy of Tamil. In one sense all were Sans- 


iUpute. Sanskrit 
vs, Tamil, 


kritists and all were Tamilians ; for no partisan had ev-er such a parti- 
san spirit as to completely deny the eIRcacy of the other language. The 
Tamil school did indeed concede Hte glory of the VSdas, the Up- 
anishads, the VCdantn and the Bhaahya ; and the Sanskrit school did 
indeed concede the glory of the Prahandhn ; but as a matter of fact, in 
their admiraiion of their own language, they not unoften broke their 
own profession and did injustice to the other. The Tamil school were 
particularly in hi. line in this respect. So one-sided in practice did 
their atlachmein hecome that, In course of time, Sanskrit studies became 
a comp.'iraiivcly rare accomplishment among them. The result of 
this developnient was at once beneficial and harmful. It was beneficial 
in that it tvnded to bridge the gulf between the higher and lower 
classes of Vaishvavism, in the democratisatlon of the creed, in its 
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The risE of 
Prabandbic 
and 

BhEsbvic schools. 


understanding and profession by Ihe inferior castes. Witli the neglect 
of Sanskrit and the increase of Tamil, Vaish^avism 
tended naturally to become the creed of die people. 
Hitherto the religion of the few, it was now able to 
become the religion of the many. Hitherto the 
monopoly of scholars, it could now be equally the 
property of the comparatively illiterate. TIjc masses, hitherto blind 
slaves, could now be deliberate followers. The mystery and the 
glamour that iiad surrounded and obscured the VSdas and the 
Upanishads were no longer there. Everybody could rend the 
lituvaymoli and everybody could study the Tamil commentaries 
and philosophical works of the Tviigalai writers. The growth of 
Vaishnavlsm was, in consequence, from the time uf tliv Tamil move* 
ment, both steady and rapid. But while there was this benefit, tliere 
was a corresponding defect. The diminution of Sitnskrlt lure led to the 
diminution of real culture and philosophy, and what was gained in 
popularity was lost in llie lesser range of scholarship and the lack ol 
the halo of a language which, ever since the dawn of Indian History, 
had been inalienably associated with religion. That was why the other 
school, the Vadagalais as they came to be called, so passionately- 
clung to the supremacy of Sanskrit for reli^ous purposes. Tliey were 
indeed not so extreme* or tactless as their opponents. For they did not 
neglect the Tamil writings to inch extent as the Tengalais did the 
Sanskrit writings ; but they made no secret of their preference of 
Sanskrit. Some of them w-rote Tamil treatises ; but all took delight 
either in composing or studying Sanskrit ones. 


Closely associated with the linguistic difference there came Into 
existence a doctrinal difference. Indeed it may he conceived that the 
doctrinal difference was the cause of the linguistic difference. U is well- 


^ The TeAgAlai,! trearke« TeHmueh^rya^nshhOva, f^mtamitH>sivilakham, ete.. ejuote 
Ihe paMoges from Uic /UnrAam/rirn, Vaiun/fda. "Ihc krub\" the akurxma Pargna, 
Phavuhjjoipartlaa, ^tgrkRHdpJ^a Parana, dc.. to prove ih.il the Prahaadkat ore holier thjin 
the VedSs and that they arc a aiire and even roU pas&port to ein.incipatioii,. The Va^agAlRi 
treatiaea point vvut that the theory of equality betweea the Praiaadhar tind ihe Vistas cannot 
bepuahed too far; that it uaepnrAdride only. They ftirther point out that ihe paamgea 
quoted by the other party are either not fvvwod in the v*ng>nah and thcrefvvre v'learinlerpcvla- 
done, or are not authoritative (as in the caw of the PurSna«) aa they are the w ork of 
prqjudicedpartuians. After all. if we take the/urt .alone into conaidernlioit we find that 
Vidlnta Ddftka ie the only Achdrya who has eooipoaed devotional aongn in Tamil after 
the Alvort I and yet it it he thalie moM condemned by tbe TcMalais.— one of the large 
nunvber of inconaiMeooies in the obwnancta of that sect Even in rrapect of comcnentaries. 
IheVatJagalai wrilera are as numerous as Tepgalai ones. For if Ihe lallerwrote the q.ooo, 
(bea^.oconod the jC.cico« the former wrote the 6,apo. the 74.000, the etc. Dr, Grienbon’s 

biaiemeDt that the V.T(lage*klats wrote maanly m Sanshnt «nd the others, ia Tanul seemb 
therefore to be eT little too sweepmg (J* A. S. 1^10, p. 
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%nown that, in the time of ibe Alvars, the doctrine of Bhakti was dcvc- 
ippedinto the more extreme doctrincof ^raodj^ati or self-surrender.* 
Both tlicsc dociriiies were based on man’s love of God and God’s love of 
man. But io the method there was as much element of ceremon-. 

ialism and intellectuality as that of devotion. Tlie Bhakta aimed at the 
realisation of God by love ; but this love was to be preceded by the 
strict performance of the duties prescribed by law (ATormo) and by the 
the acquisition of the kutnoUd^t of God (Gnana). The Vildantic 
ideal of Bhakti, in other words, was thiit it was combined with 
Karma in the first place and Gn&na In the second, in the search 
after Cod.' The Prapanna, on the other hand, depends entirely on 
God’s ffr.ice. The process of uninterrupted ydgic contemplation which 
is the essence of Bhaktiyoga is one of great difficulty. A slight mistake 
in it would mean the defeat of the devotee’s hopes, the non-achievement 
of his Josires. It is also a slow process, and the suppliant of heaven 
ma3 , tV. I unable, in consequence of his great and all-absorbing 
fmth^ to endure so long. He therefore entirely surrenders to God, 
acknowledging his incapacity to realise him, acknowledging the 
futility, in his case, of any other method of onwincipation than by 
throwing himself wholly on God's love. The Pnipiinna, in other words, 
is more helpless in his feelings than the Bhakta. He is an entire 
slave, a full dependent on God's grace. Now, the point to be noticed 
is, the Bhakti method is generally supposed to be advocated by the 
Upanishads or the Vedanta, and &tranagati method by the emotional 
Alvars. This view is not quite correct. For the life-long labours ol 
RdniSnuJa were to interpret the Upanishads and the Vedanta Sutras not 
only in the liglu ol Bhakti hut of absolute Saran.lgati. His aim was, 
in other words, to prove that oven in the Vedanta, the metliod ol 
Saraniigati was one of the two methods of obtaining emancipa- 
tion, Now a great dilTcrence .arose in regard to tlie doctrine 
of Prapatti after the death of Ramanuja. Disputes arose as to 
the actual method of preparation of a Prapanna and as to the 
circumstances under which he could practise the self-surrender. 


Both parties agreed in the necessity of self-surrender, but they came 
to differ in the details of the proce.ss to be adopted, 
docK^Tf qualifications of the would-be Prapanna, 

Prapatti. the life which he would have to lead after IVnpatii, 
and so on. "The Va^I.ngal.ai school niiucbed, on the 
whole, greater import.-mce to the actual performance of It, imposed 
greater restriction? on the perlormcr. and enumerated a larger number 


See Rhandarlcr'- VaiJiforhm. etc. p. m. .\« the Karma includes variou-s rites it 
■foUows li\MBhakllyepi can be pracilsed by the first three order- .ihwc The Prafauimih-^. 
on (be ether hand, can be adopted even b>- the ^t'ldras. 
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of obstacles ttr^ surmouated by bini in its performance, They' said 
that before the resort to selhsurrender there must be self-effort. It is 
only when this self-eRbrt is unable to gain the realisation of God. 
and when in consequence, a feeling of complete lielplessncss and 
unalloyed faitit in God's grace is Brmly entertained, that one can resort 
toPrapatti. A good deal of preparatory efforts are, therefore, necessary. 
According to the other school, no such $elf«eirort is nccessaiy, as God's 
love is sponliineous and will, of itself, give salvation for mankind. The 
logical resullpf this doctrine is that one who wishes tohccomc a Prapanna 
need not undergo those prepiiratory difficulties to whicit the other pany 
attach so much importnncv. TIk- V.-idagalais in other words insist on the 
concomitancy of the humiin will, while their opponents are for the volun- 
tary irresistibility of the divine gr^ice. In the one uisc, as Barth says, 
there is the co-operation of man with God in s.alvntion, while in the other 
there is the irresistible and free action of God. .-\ curious but common 
method of expressing this difference of views is by a comparison of the 
respective behaviour of the monkey and the cat towards their young 
ones. One party “asserted that divine grace .acted like the monkey, 
i.e., the souls must exert themselves to get saved, as the young of the 
monkey actively seizes its niother during the hitter's evolutions from tree 
to tree. 

Others more indolent or more hopeful according as one may view it, 
^ asserted that God's grace was like the cat, which 
UarjAra NyAyas.' safe-guarded its young, unaided by any efforts of the 
latter. God’s grace, ticcording to this latter school, 
was irresistible, and required nothing but an aptitude of receptivity to 
freely flow to the deepest sinner" (Ind. Rev. Dec. 1908.) 


The VadA^ali dueiripe Ik genendl)' compered (4 the Ameniiui dfvtnfle of freewill and 
the Tehgalai doctrine to the Catvinetic counterpart which ia i>a«ed on the helpJcsK pa&sivity of 
the Kpirit till St is acted oe by the suprome t^nnt. Bhand.'u'kar'^ t’aMiHat-iKW. cic*. pp. £ 4 ^ ; 
/ttti. s 4 uff. in« laj ; Barth, p. >27. The htSi writer* iifler comparinfr tlie*(o livo doctrinm with 
the Armenian and the Ooinari'il. poiniK that wc '* ccmiw back into lodin when we boe that this 
errace is immediately perhomfied rn Lak«hmi or Rndba and that the very thei>logiKnH who 
discuss these pai^itSon** are uften in clove nffintiy with the Saktas/' <p. 


^ These two theories are genemh) known in orilK«dos phra«(cv*h*K> .*!>« MxtrhtUanyaya and 
A remarkable instance <4 the popularity of (he two Xyttyas ih Moim in ihe fact 
that they became provrrhv. aoumg the people. See Carr « Tc/*tff» 

quoted in M. Aniy. Ill, itj. See nine HopkinK* ?• SO^ '• Hnrih « Bcligionx* p. aa?, 

Bhartdarkar'eiroMApai'Am. ci«..p. 57: J.R.A. 5 ., 1910. pp. 5^7 and and tic,v For nn 
orthodox t/eadae on the votuniary nature of Cod'» grace, see XludaMavdiin'K 
iTrt^n. Cats/. Tamt'K igis* P* sai*) No truer statement on the whole queeiion w 
poasible than ihia of Bhandarkar : *' The tendency of RAmAnuja'R Syiitem seeme to be to give 
ao excluaive Drohannic form to the traditional method of Bhakli or de>*odon to Cod. and lhi« 
is definitely seen ja the doctrines of the Vadakalai while the TcfUtalaS or eouth learning 
BOre liberal and w> shapes (he doctrines of the system as to make them applicable to 
^udrax also.*' 
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.\ii united iaic ;tad logical result of this'dilferenire between the two 
' ... , parties in the idea of God's cp-ace was the rise of a 

* or Sin. diftorencc in the doctrine of sin and forgiveness. 

Xhe belief that God’s grace is spontaneous and that 
no self-uiVon on the fsiri of man is nccessarj’, natursll)’ gave rise to the 
fatal dogma of the Tamil school that God is /yotha^bks^ya, an enjoyer 
of sin, iiiaMinu h as the practice of sin gives a larger scope for the dis- 
play of hi' grille. The Va^agalai belief is that God’s love is so 
generous an to ignore the soul’s taints, while the other party hold that 
it welcomes such litinis. 


.\noi1iei' important doctrinal disagreement that arose between the 
two schools was in connection with the position of 
***^**iiioifof "" Lakshmi. According to the traditional or conserva- 
^Laksbmi. ‘‘ve school, Lakshmi is part and parcel of the Lord. 

She is, in fact, one important and necessary aspect of 
Godhood. .Sill is indistinguishable from God in all his actions and 
tliouglits. She is equally infinite and uncreated, equally great and 
illimitablo. Without her the conception of the Lord is impossible. As 
she cannot bo hold to ho separate firom him, she is equally omnipresent 
and omnipoioiu and therefore hiis the equal power oi giving Moksham 
or final emancipation, not because she has any independent powers as 
such, but because she is jilways one witli the Lord and co-operates with 
Him in the preservation and maintenance of the universe and in the 
determination and regulation of everything ajtd everylife.^ The 
soutiicrn school, on the other hand, believes Lakslinti to be only a finite 
Being, though divine. She is only a superior soul and servant of 
God. Site belongs to the same category as Vishvaksena and others 
who enjoy the everlasting bliss of Vaiku^th and w’hose pleasure is 
to serve God :ind enjoy Mis company ; only she is superior to them all. 
She is also conceived to be a mere mediator(Purushakara) between the 
sinning soul and the Lord. She can only plead with God the cause 
of a suppliant of heaven ; but she has no independent power to bestow 
salvation itself. 


Tite Tei'igttlitl daetfints of the caste system, again, are more generous 
and equitiihli ilioiigh in practice they are not less rigid in thuir obser- 
vances or less exclusive in their society. A man of the lower caste 
becomes, in their view, in case he becomes Ji Prapanna, equal to the 
most orthodox Brahmin. The other school, on U>e otlier hand, contend 
with stern obstinacy, that creed cannot supersede caste, that the stain 
of caste can be extinguished only with death, that however holy and 

• See. Che ir'ivlihulva SamaHMmam (TVien. Ce/aA Tunil i9«.v. p. 
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pious a man may be, he cannot free himscir, during life, from Uio. 
duties of his varna. The Sudras and women, tliey say, do not deserve 
to use the Mulamantra (t.e., the Ashtakshara) with prapava (>.e., 
om), while their opponents believe the conlrary. 
e aste yatem. same reason, the Tertgalais liold that 

spiritual knowledge can be obtained from a teacher of the lower 
castes, a doctrine which the others denounce. The Tciigalais, again, 
believe that pilgrimages are not quite necessary for .salvation. Tlic 
Va^agalais, on the contrary, believe that they are conducive at least to 
puriiication. The argument which the Tcrtgalais give against even 
the Ganges is that the waters of that river flow after a sojourn in the 
midst of Siva’s knots of hair and so cannot be considered to be quite 
pure. The other party argue that a plunge in the river is a purifying 
factor. So far as practice is concerned, the Teiigalais are .as enlhw- 
.siastic pilgrims as their rivals. 


\ second point of dilTcrence is in regard to the duties of n IVapannu 
Pilgrimages etc and a Sanyasin. One parly hold that he is above 
ordinary humanity, and that he need not observe the 
rules of caste, though for convention’s sake lie may observe them. With 
the other, the observance of caste rules is an absolute necessity. Non- 
observance means social degradation and spiritual bankruptcy and, in 
consequence, ineligibility to religious teaching and preaching. A 
Sanyasin can, in the opinion of tlie Tciigalais, pay to and receive 
obeisance from householders ; in the opinion of the Vadagalais he 
cannot pay obeisance to a householder except in the case of a Guru. A 
Sanyasin, again, need not, according to one school, beg ; he may, more- 
over, have copper and other utensils ; but according to the otlier party, 
he must live solely by begging :ind lie ought not to touch metal. 


Passing on from the specuhitivc to the prtictical side of religion, we 
have to consider the equally numerous and important diflvrcncesln regard 
to rituals and ceremonials. In the first phicc, a Sraddha or ceremony 
falling on an Ekuda^i day should be, in the opinion of the Teiigalais, 
performed the next day, while according to the other .scci, it cun 
under no circumstance be postponed. Secondly, it is the belief of the 
Tciigalais that the water touched oven accidentally by the feet of the 
RMgmtas, is holy and productive of purification ; 

Cwcmonial other parly believe that water accidentally 

differences. . . i . .. . 

touched cannot be pure, that a necessary condition 

of purity is its being granted willingly and with proper ceremonials by 

the giver. For the performance of the Pancha-Shainskara, again, for 

tlie wearing of the sacred thread, the Pundra, etc., the Tengalais do 
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Opt, lilvi: ti"-' '’ri<li«!'alais, attach importance to the Homa and the con- 
nected ni.intra'i. Their operations in these matters are consequently 
leas orihixik’x .md loss solemn. Devoted as they are as much to the 
ShaKiivatas as to God, the Teiigalais believe that prior to the perfor- 
mance oi .1 Svaddh!!. food should be offered to God in the first place 
and iho N’ityiis and the AchSryas in the second ; their opponents 
mitintnin that it must Iw dedicated to God alone. Sacrifices, again, 
arc in tiu- eyes of the soutJicm school, cruel practices involving the 
death of animals and so must N avoided, while in the opinion of the 
othui', they arc conducive to the salvation of the saeri/iud and so there 
is no real cruelty. .As a matter of fact both the parties attach equal 
importance to it in practice. 

it is evidently after these doctrinal and ritualistic differences became 
rigid and stereotyped that social differences came into existence and 
that different outw ard symbols or caste-marks, in theory the less im- 
portant p.irts of religion, but in reality the most potent cause of unending 
struggles In future, assumed a new rignific»nce thereby dividing the 
two classes lor ever. From this time onward disputes came to centre 
on trivial cxiernals, and shibboleths, to use the language of Monier 
Williams, to be intolerant of shibboleths. 

In these outward symbols, the first great point to be noticed is the 
_ , nature of different caste-marks. The Vadaga- 

Rise lais use for their caste-mark a pun4ra a namam 

caste-marks. tf tjse the common parlance, which begins 

between the brows and ends in three lines at the 
head, and which is at the bottom in the form of a crescent. The 
Tehgalais, on the other hand, wear a putfdra which begins not 
between the brows, but further down, in the upper part of the nose, 
and which is, in consequence, not in die form of a crescent, but of a 
horizontal line crossed at one side a line at right angles. The phi- 


' Tb« is ,lc9>ene<tt» raprasaw (he (MXnwrii of Vitbtu. The mUdl* Una formed 
r«d einimant, unlike ihe two whilo Ueca. f ep f emrte Lakahmi. A (rood dial of Ulentura. 
ooptrover*uil in nature. Mbilx in coonaetionwilbtUa. SfThtHHaeharyn PreUuna, Thtunm- 
rtorjia k'hanilaHii. tic. Much inseeidly lad teifiioi: bu been displiyrd by the two 
iacbi to Ihnt iheir ropactiva nJmamt were the mote .-.ncimt and ao the mota 
eotraci. The Mumn.iriHliiif ol ibe areumenta on each side will occupy mueb apace. They 
ire fai.erally Uased .vn |.) uncieni writltn autbotidea. (al tha&tinr of ibamiuksin templaa, 
•««., and (j) iraditkmH, Both riuote (fooi (be Vedat. Smrids, the PurSpaa. etc. ! both 

attnbuio ibcir reapeciivi nimamsiotha rfiffereat Icmplea of the land alJevins any diffaraKea 

from their -tatemenw to be due to the part randaliam of tbw oppooanta i amt both cho 
tradiii^ to nippori their claiira. It ia dgBmdt to My wlwdi of thorn ia tnia. For g- rf fl 
notMrks .-iboui PumJras and their wrnafica nee. aee Ohrut.lMI. Mawam. n(i8B6), 0.&8 
WiUoor 38. ' 
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losophy of the putftfra is that it is the symbol of ilie footmark of Vishi>u 
and of Lakshmi, that it is essentially the mark of the Vaishpava, and 
that it should therefore be put on in the forehe-ad. Tills was recognised 
by all, as well as the fact that it should begin al the root of the fonkoad. 
Out differences arose as to the exact significiiiico of this expression. 
Tlie Va^agalais maintained that the space boiween the brows was 
iiieani, while the TeAgalais held that it was further down on the 
upper part of the nose. Hence arose the difF^ence in the shape of the 
Pue^lrams ; and when once the difference arose, persecutions and 
animosities began. People did not realise the smallness of the source 
of dispute. Enthusiasm grew into bigotr>' and bigotry-inio intolerance l 
and for the sake of a crescent or a line, blood came to he spilt 
and limbs broken. Few there were from this time onw.ird who re- 
membered that they belonged to the single creed of Vaislinavism. 
lliey liecaiiie so much the 'I'ciigalais or Vailagalais that they no longer 
remembered they were Vaislinavas, so much the votaries of sectaria- 
nism that they no longer considered themselves the members of the 
same creed and the worshippers of the same God. 

A second fundamental difference was in conneciioii with the treat- 
ment accorded to widows The lengalais were genuine reformers 
in this respect. Tliey held that the tonsure of widows was an atro- 
cious cruelty not sanctioned by ancient law. The Vadagalais, more 
true evidently to tradition than to reason and 
Tonsure of widows, religion, closely clung to it. .Another point of 
difference was in regard to the dress of women. 
The Tengaiais held that the upper fold of their dress should go over 
their right shoulders, while the Vadagalais were for the left ones 1 
A number of differences relate to food. The Teiigalais say that, 
when the meal is served, salt should be scrvcxl in the presence of the 
eater ; th.at iron spoons and the hand Cim he used for serving ; 

that the left hand ought not to hold the plate 
Dress and food. during Pat hhvchana ; that condiments and curries 
should be served before rice. The other sect hold 
that salt should not be scr\'Cd, that the hand and iron ought not to be 
used, that till the performance of the PrSnShuti the left hnnd should 
touch the leaf; that, as curries and condiments comnin sail, and as 
salt is not an article to be offered to the Prdaas, pure rice should 
be served first, the condiments coming only after the offering to the 
Pranas. During the performance of the P&ja, again, at home, the 


* Both the parties quote pastaffcs from aiKvent books to ]>rove this. For the Tenfe^ai 
slAndpoint, see InJ. Antf.. VoL ill. Where Mr. Naj^mba Aiya/tgar summarises the whole. 
For the VadesalaJ «tendpoinCi see Tmn^cktrjf /4r« kh^mifonem, pp. 91^. 
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^11 ‘ ouylii iicvt, ii> the ofunion of llie Tehg;alais, to be rung,— a 
foolish and childish innovation, a breach from longstanding tradition 
inspired hv utuUic haired 10 Vedanta Des’ik;i, tlie alleged avatar of 
VlrtkajaiiaiUa's gha^ta. A number of conventionalities exist in 
regard to the performance and acceptance of 
. '■'"K"'? of Namasluirams or saluUtlons, and afford similar 

grounds of contenuons and controversies between 
the two sects. The TcAgaiai idea is that the Namaskara should be 
done oiioc only, liini it Is irrespective of age and occasion ; that 
elder people can make return Namaskarams to younger men ; that 
even flie Guru is bound to return the disciple’s salutation, that women 
ran he fit objects of obeisance, and that it cun be done mutually even 
in the presence of a deity or a preceptor. The other party contend 
that proscr.’iiions should be at least twice and always even, that old age 
need not return the .salutes of youth as its function is blessing, tliat the 
preceptor should under no circumstance salute his disciple, that none 
else ought to he saluted in die presei\ce of a deity or a preceptor, and 
that only the mother, the Guru’s wife, and similar women of recognized 
position arc worthy objects of obeisance. The Teftgalai Brahmin does 
not scruple to prostrate himself beforea Vaishoava of the lower caste; 
the Vadagalai holds the act in contempt, and contends that, while he 
can be revered in thought and in word, he cannot be revered by the 
obeisance of the body. Similarly, a Teiigalai Sanyasin can pay to 
and receive obeisance from householders ; his Vadagalai brotlier will 
not salute unless the object of his ob»sance is his Guru. 

All these facts clearly illustrate the broad and underlying features 
of the two great seels of Vaishoavism. Tliey prove that the Tebgalat 
sect is due to a reaction Irom the extreme ortliodoxy of the old 
Vaishnavism, and flutt, m its enthusiasm for reform, it enlisted the 
support of the m.-isses by cm(dia»sing the study of the Tamil Vedas, 
by conversion, and even, it has been alleged with greater 
prejudice perhaps than truth, by a loose intermarriage system 
between the old votaries and the new converts. Less orthodox and less 
exclusive, it was naturally an attraction to the 
General charaeicr masses. The rigidity of observances, the prefer- 

of these diflVreoee'. ence 10 Sanskrit, the reslriction.s on the lower 
Castes, the scrupulous regard for tradition, the 


* The TeA(t;i 1 ;ii- Imxe this £u«lom on an ellegeS p.w»j:em the ftint&nj SMiriVi’ which 
iaconiiidered .>• Iwan inlerpolalionb; the other Farijr. One thing ia cerUiln, ntimely, even 
BhntUir, Tfil.ippnr nnd Dodd^chSrya of Sboliegbur pointovtthe nccetaily of atrikingtfae 
Ofannin, noild-tchArya'- deaceodants UMcd 10 do the ume tall very recent Izmea. The feel 
that thebclla. -ire rung in Tengalai lenplceabeare them tobe iaconiiatent. The bell in reality 
seaeed to be rung becniue Ve^ata l>ee&a ie niaaiilnml to be an avatdr of Vishnu's gdnn/n. 
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suspicion of innovations, and other fcaiures of \'ada^'alaism made its 
votaries champions nf the past as against the inro^ids of the present and 
the future. The struggle between the two schools, in fijct, uas llie 
struggle between tradition and reform, hetween Saiiskrti nnd Tamil, 
between orthodoxy and adaptabili^. It was also a struggle between 
the culture of classicism and the tongue of the common peoplof'i’^^^'t'tn 
tite .'srutts, Snvitis and Itihasas, on the one hand, and the Praianilhns' 
on the other. A struggle bnsed on such differences could not hut 
ensure success to the popular party, and die Teiigalai faith spread 
rapidly* among mankind. 

K Hppkins. ‘*mor« Quin6f<*u» Attd n>or« "• 

p. 001. 






Art VII. — A Persian htscripHon of the Mogal times on 
a stone found in the District Judge's Court at Thana. 

uv 

SiUMS.L i.-L i.MA Dk. JiVANJl J.AMSHKDII MODI, B.A., Ph.D. 
(AVrtr/ww iVti A/airh 1915.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

My aiu iuii’ii was drawn lo ihtr inscriptioii, which Idrms Uw siibjeci 
of this paper, bv Mr. Kcsliaorau Appa Padliey, 

Introdiicfiori. rieadcr. High Court, more than iwo years .igo, at 
tlur close of a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
which We attended. He showed inc the stone in the archa’ologiciil 
collection- of our Society-. I then requested our iIkmi librarian, Mr. 
Mogre, ii> send the stone to me for deeipbermeni. After a short cursory 
atlenipi to decipher the inscription at niy place, I wrote to the librarian 
lo give me .sotne particulars, as 10 where the stone was found, and liow 
it came to tlie collection of our society. He wrote to me on yth 
December 1912, as follows: “.Mr. EdwAirdes visited Thana in June 
1906. There he was shown some inscriptions deposited in tlie Collector’s 
ofSce and in the office of the Thana Municipttlity. Some of tlieni were 
lately excavated from llte Pokh.trni tank of that place tmd others 
were secured ;it different times. 22 of these were selected by Mr. 
Edwardes for the Prince of Wales Museum and were itrdered by him to 
be sent here. One more was added to these by tlie Mamlatdar of chat 
place and all these were received here on or about i6lh June [906. 
I regret, our files supply no more paruculars about them. My nephew, 
Mr. Keshitorao .Appa Pndhey (>r Thana, niiglit be able to throw st'ine 
furtlter light on this subject.” 

1 then wrote to Mr. Pudhey to inquire about iltc matter. In reply lu 
my inquiry, he gave me the following particulars iilanii ihv 
discovery of the stones, one of w'hich forms the subject of il)i« paper, 
in his letter, dated igtb December 1912. “The two stone inscriptions 
in Persian were found by me io the rear compound of the 
District Judge’s Court at Thana. Flower-pots were placed on the hack 
side of these slabs. My curiousity was aroused by the appearance ol 
' these slabs. I asked a Court peon to remove the tlower-poN. 1 goi 
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them deciphered by an Arabic scholar, Mr. Munshi Fazl-i AJi of Thana. 
The translation of the Persian inso’iptions was submitted to the late 
lamented Mr A. M. T. Jackson under whose advice the stones were 
despatched to Bombay. The result of the dccipherintr is : 'Shnhjiihan, 
the Great Mogal Emperor placed one Rajput named Mdndhdtft 
tlRHnTT in charge of .Asherigad (Asheri Fort) with 5,000 horse.’ This 
Asheri Fort is in Berar, and is considered as an impregnable and com- 
manding fort Another fort of that name is near Palgar (20 miles off the 
Railway Station). It would be interesting to note that the great 
Mogal Emperor should have coopered this fort in the remotest comer 
of the Konkan as an important one. 1 have failed to ascertain as 
CO how the stones were brought to Thana. 1 have discovered other 
stones of still remoter dates (such ns one bearing Savat iho), about 
22 pieces of architectural friezes and niarhle-idols from Tliana, and an 
inscription of Icing Nagardev being of J3th century.” 

Then, recently, 1 wrote to Mr. Kdwardes to inquire, if he could give 
me any further particulars, collected by him on his above visit to 
Thana. He wrote to me in reply on iith March 1915 : 

" i really forget the details of the stone from Thana. But 1 do 
remember going over there one day and looking at a collection 
of stone. relics, of which this particular stone witli the Persian 
inscription was one. -And 1 remember ^ving orders for them to be 
sent into Bombay to be ultimately placed in the Museum. It is, I 
think, correct that Mr. Kesliaorao Appa Padliey noticed tlie stone and it 
was probably on his information that I went over to Thana, But 1 
remember no other details now.” 

It appears from all this correspondence, that Mr. Padhey first 
discovered the stone under a flower-pot in the District Judge’.s Court at 
Thana in about 1906. He communicated the discovery to the late 
Mr. Jackson, who was at one time the Collector ofTliana. Mr. Jack- 
son communicated that discovery 10 Mr. Edwardcs, who was then the 
Honorary Secretary of our Society. Mr. Edwardes went to Thana in 
June 1906 and saw the stone there. He then got ilie stone in question, 
together with some other stones and archaeological relics, removed to 
the rooms of our Society with a view that they all may 1 >e sub- 
sequently placed in the Prince of Wales Museum. 

This is the story of the journey of the stone from the Tliana Judge's 
Court to our rooms, but we know nothing as to how it came to the 
Thana Court from the bill of Mahavli or Mdhuli, to which, as we will 
see later on, it originally belonged. 
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We do not know, what has become of tlie (rnnsiaiion, referred to by 
Mr. Padhey as given to the late Mr. Jackson. However, if tJie 
translation, led tl>«' gentleman who translated it or Mr. Padhey to the 
conclusion, ns said in Mr. Pudhey's letter, that the inscription only takes 
a note of king Shah Julian appointing MAndhItn in charge of Asheri* 
gad, (Aslrgnd), that is net sufficient. Tltc main object of the 
inscription is to record the fact of a son of MtndhAia being appointed 
in command of the Muhratla forts— MahAvIi, P&IAsghad and one other 
fort, perhaps Bhandarghad. Of the three groups of the Thann forts— 
the coast group, the inland group and the SahylUJri group — these forts 
belong to the second Inland group of 24 forts. I'licy form pans of the 
M&huli fortifications in the ShAhlpur tuluka or subdivision,^ They 
are situated on the M&huli hill.' 

After 1 announced my paper, I learnt from our librarian, Mr. 
Goihasker, that a photo of the stone was taken by Mr. D.R. Bhandarkar 
of the .Arciiieological Department of Bombay, at the request of Prof. 
Shaikh .Abdul Kadir Surfrait of the Decctin College .it Poona. I 
wrote a few days ago to both these gentlemen. I heard only yesterday 
from Mr. Bliandarkur that he was in Sind on tour and so could not 
help me now. Professor Surfraz wrote to me in his letter, dated 
8th March 1915. that he had no pliolc^aphs, but a paper-im* 
pression, taken for him sometime ago by Mr. Bhandarkar. 1 produce 
here that paper-impression and beg to thank Professor Surfraz for it. 
I learn from his letter that he had got the impression taken some years 
ago by Mr. Bhandarkar with a view to decipher the inscription and to 
read a paper, but that, owing to press of work and being awav from a 
good library, he could not do so. 

Tlie object of this paper is two-fold : 

I. To give a decipherment of die inscription, which is bilingual 
or an inscription in two languages, — one, a 
Object of the Paper, small one, in Hindi in Nagari characters, begin- 
ning on the top of the slab and then running 
down on its right hand margin, and the other in Persian. 

a. To trace the historical events referred to in it and to give some 
historical and geographical particulars about the persons and places 
referred to in it. 


‘ Th# Bombay Cazottcer. Thana. Plam of Intrrc'i. Vol. XIV, p. 98. 

• Mr. S. M. Bbarucha, th« prearni Collrctor of Thana. in hi« letter, dated tolh Marcli 
I 9 >S- In reply >0 my inquiries. lays that the Mabuli hill h " $ milea from Asaogaon Railwa> 
Station on the C. I. P. Hy.. and the ascent after len'-ing the road is about a miles. There i« 
BO made road but only a cart-track,' 
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As to the first object, I do not presume tliat my decipherment is 
altogether correct There are a few difficulties in diciphering it quite 
correctly. One can see, both from the stone and the impression which 
I produce that the slab is a little broken, (t has lost a slip in a some- 
what vertical line. So, words and letters here and there are lost. This 
is the principal cause of the difficulty of an altogether correct decipher- 
ment. Another cause is the difficulty of deciphering the nuilehs ( /AlCi ^ 
or points occurring on Persian letters. It is difficult to determine 
whether a particular part of the slab bears a nuitek, or only a scar 
as the result of the wear and tear or a careless handling of tlie stone. 
However, in spite of these petty obstacles, there is no great difficulty in 
deciphering the inscription, as fiir a.s the sense of the whole inscription 
is concerned. One may decipher a word or letter, here and there, in 
a way, different from the one which 1 beg to submit, but 1 think, that 
that will not make much difference in the matter of the general signi- 
fication or the meaning of the inscription. 1 beg to tliank Professor 
Khodayflr Shcheryflr, Mr. G. K. Nariman and Mr. M. P. Kharegat 
for kindly helping me to decipher a word here and there. 

As to the second object of the paper, vis., the narrative of the historical 
events and the description of the geographical places referred to in the 
inscription, I am indebted to historical works of the time of Jehangir — 
works like Elliot's History of Indlaj especially Vol. VI , and the Gazet- 
teer volumes. As to the Persian text itself which refers to Shah 
Jahan's rebellion, I am indebted to an old manuscript copy of the 
T4rikh-i-JahAngiri Moola Feroze Libraiy. 

I will first give my reading of the inscription and then the 
translation. 


II. 


THE TEXT AND THE TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION 
The Hindi I.vscriptiok. 

sn#r t 9ft fiTRftf w a? 9inr hoK jai. 

Tranf/ation. 

During the administration of Raja Manohardas, the son of MahftrajI 
Mindh&tl Gor, all Che works of the buildings of Bhanddr^arang* and 
MahAvli and Palftsghad were finished. 


^ Doubiful reading. 
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The Persian Inscription'. 

j/' 

/J fjle (2) 

.J*- T; J JLw „;lllL,j| ) 

^ Jlj SjjJ ^Tjl ujV*T^ ))) di*. cIaJ Jj4j (8) 

^i; ^^u; did^y <— 

jl Ulf diU -.^Ua^ ^ (4) 

Ulj cjJ L<0 ^ 1^ di dw jia ^ li J Ij Uc i^j) 

jjjlJl dAJ djdA>T._>!ij ^d I^iy^ )^ij' ^1/ yuj ^ (5) 

f «yj-5a^ ;1>^ ^ ;d 

-5 ;d ^ fcVJdjdy^ (6) 

U pLif r? ( ^^ ) 

JU 

j djjj^T ti*^ ; j^l— ■ /*Ui t.S'yd ^ ^i*.«di. (7) 

jj »L4dlj sLu j ( ,„A^ ) j I yU. j d 

^ ~-IUI... 

o-jd jbii )))fA! ^ lyi s-vj (8) 

(^Idj^y.* ^1; jl^T cf;l-> /*IJ^dS ijajIj (^ (^ ) dUCel 

‘ Thae figurea on tbs right hand aide indlcnie (he nnnber o( (he lines uf tbs Inasriplion. 

' Then brnekeCtdenoiegaiK, duo 10 the hrenhage on the slab. At the dose of (be 
meeting, Kbere the paper wniriad. Prof. Ufahnni sMggested that the mia-ing part mn} Le 
tos which, with the remaining letter iruty (vad p UJ^ r.e,, all property. 

One cannot say with eerudniy if the first word n it teems pretty certaisthnt 

the nwrt word is {_J Li The words a tL« ^ jJ L* ar«g«A«ral]y «pokeo togelhers 
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/Aili ■ t JjjT •iJUy I— 0V» J J (9) 

/aIS iJaC i_5* ^ <5? ^ I 

Aiiu t;T «4A; ^ j > 

1 1 .-w 

TVofu/nt^. 

When, in the year 1033 Hijri, Shfth Jahin, entrusting ’ hiS' 

property and* his servants of the palace in Uie charge' of Raja Gopaldas 
Gor in the fort of Asir, himself set ’ out with good fortune on a 

journey in the direction of Purab, "then {lit. at the time)' the 

abovenamed * Raja fought with Sultan I'arviz for nearly two years in 
Asir. After some days, Shlh Jnh&n crossing over from that place went 
back to Dakhiin. At lluit time, Raja Gopaldass having served well“ 
with attendance*'', was presented by way of Royal favour witli the title 
of RajA MAndhAta and with the mansab (J.e. post) of 5,000. So, Raja 
MAndhAta with lus elder son named Kunvar *' BalrAm, prep.ared’* for 
war. After that, in the year 1036, Hazrat His Majesty) ShAh JahAn 
sat on the throne*’ of Dehli. .And in theyear 1062, Raja Manohar- 
das, die son of Raja MAndhAta, heing appointed on the fort-comman- 
dership of the fort of .Asir, performed faithfully ** for six years, the 
service of the fort-commandership of the above fort. And in the year 

^ Prof. Iflfahani ^ ) Ij*, - — in tho saoae of "repairs.' 

’ Ait suggested by Prof. lAfahbni a( tbo mMtUig when th9 paper was read. 

* VtiU Che note in the teat abotre. Tbe reading of the nisAhing words «eeQiA correct* If ko, 
the wordi here would be " all goods land).*' 

• Lit. witlt 


I 0 \ tfi 


to set out. 


'* Prof. UfahanI suggesU iHai it may be a Hindi word L*r the Bast. and n*e 

know from hintory that ShAh JaMn did go to Onsxa and Htngal which are situated on the 
Gut of Khondenh, 

* A word Of two mliuing. 

* MuflhAr itaihi (Suiagaae, p.^. col. a. p. aaet. coL I.) 

* Lit having become obundaat or affluent. 

Or service* 

Or prince. 

** I preparation. 

Lit. became the glory-giver on the ihroee* 

** Lit with the truth of faithfolneM. 
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loGS, .Shah Auraag G&dstiah came to the throne And in the year 
1075, (His Majesty), liking (lit. bringing iiuo his liking in his auspi. 
cious, holy iind liigli-mind) the faithful trustwortliiiicss, (and) firmness 
of the comma ndor.ship of the fort of Asir by Raja .Mnnoltardas, appointed 
hull on (lit. favoured him with) the sen-ice of the commandcrsliip of 
Mahi\vli, ole. So. in the rule of the commandership of the above-named 
Raja, the work of rebuilding the walls and storehouses of the fort of 
Mahivli and I’alisghadha and of the steps of the stairs, etc., of the fort 
of Bhandar-darang ■' wtis dune. Tlio fifth of Ramzan year eleven. 


'I'lie piih of what the inscription says is this ; Sh&h Jahun, when he 
rebelled against his father Jahangir, had placed 
rnsVrfpi'ion.' " *^‘'' 3 “ GoF'ltiass Gor in the command of the 

fort of .Asir, which was a very strong fort in 
Khandexli. Ho placed his superfluous things and his domestics there, 
.-md went ivi light against his brother Sultan I’nnez whom his father 
had sent to suppress his rebellion. Gopaldass held the fort well 


against .Sultan I'arvez for nearly two years. So. ShAli JaliAn rewarded 
hint with the title of M&ndllAta and a mtiHrod of 5,1100. This Raja 
was latterly helped hv his son Prince Balram or Bal&rAm. Then Shih 
Jahan came to the throne in 1036 Hijri. The inscription takes no note of 
tlie intervening events, the principal of which was, that Slifth Jah 4 n had 
apologized and was forgiven. In 1062 Hijri “ (/.<., 2f> yetirs after ShAh 
Jahin’s accession to the throne)”. Raja Manohardas, the son ofthe 
above Raja Gopaldtiss, was appmnted in command of ilto fort of .Asir. 
He ruled well for .six years, i4U,,up to loM, when Shall Jahftn’s son, 
Aurangzeb, came to the throne. In 1075, Aurangzeb in recognition of 
the gO(xl services of Raja Manohardas as commander of die fort of Asir 
appointed him on the command of tbefort of Mahftvliin the nth vear of 


his (Aur.iiigzeh’s) reign. 


Tile principal object ofthe inscription was to commemorate this event 
in die nth year ofthe reign of Aurai^fzeb (Hijri X079) in the time of 
Raja Manohardas. But. in taking noteof that event, it has referred to a 
low preceding events from Hijri 1032, ».c.. to the events of about 47 
years, 10 -hoiv the meritorious services of R.aja Manohardas and his 
father (iopaldas^ ill connection with the fort of .Asir, in recognition of 
which die eoiiim.iiid of Mahivli was given to him. In point of import- 
ance. -Mah'ivli N'.ands much lower than the famous .Asirghad, but. 
perhaps, .\uraiigzeh thought it advisable to put .in imporunnl fort of 
'^haiia, dial wa> newly acquired, under the command of an experienced 
ofiicor, who had done his work well at .-\sir. 


^ t.it. ^cenme gIi«r>*enhaiK’er (h« tbrt>n« of.ihe kinifUom. 

' The (knI p^rl '>f tliv »i>fd iv ds'tibcruL It stenvi lo n rendering Hindi '^1 
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The inscription says nothing, as to how the fort of Mahi\'li (. ahh- into 
the hands of Aurangzeb. But we will see, later on, that the historians' 
of the reign of this Mogal Emperor tell us, dial Aurangzcb had to light 
with the Mahratlins under Shlvaji. Shivaji, being hard pressed, surren. 
derud himself to Aurangzeb. One of the terms of the surrender was, that 
he was to give up the foris of Thana to the Mogal Emperor. Mah 4 vH 
was one of suclt hostile forts. It was in the time of his Governorship 
ns the Commander of Mah&vli and PaJAs^had that the foriiriCHiions of 
Mah&vli, Pallisgliad and one other fort on the same hill v'ere put in good 
order. The inscription says that this was done in the nth year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. 

IN 

EVENTS OF THREE REIGNS. 

.\ List of "niK Events. 


An Account of Sliali 
Jahan'.s Rebellion. 


The inscription refers to some events of the reigns of three Mogul 
Emperors — Jahangir, Sh&h Jahin and Aurangzeb. 
It takes u note of the events of about 44. years — 
from 1032 to 1075 Hijri. In order to have a clear 
grasp of the historictil events noted therein, one must know something, 
of the reign of Jahangir, especially of his relations witli his son, Shih 
Jah 4 n, who had rebelled against him. 

The lives of kings Jahangir and Sh&h Jahin of die Mogul dynasty 
of India present, in one respect, a parallel, as 
it were, to the lives of king Gushtisp and his son 
Aspandyir of the Kiinian dynasty of Persia. Tlie 
parallel illustrates the moral maxim, “You will reap 
as you will sow”. King Gushtisp of Iran, in his 
youthful days, was a disobedient son, giving some trouble to his father 
Lohrasp. He asked for the throne of Persia in liis failier’s life-lime. 
In his turn, when he came 10 die throne, his son .Aspandyir behaved in 
the same way and asked for die throne in his I'athcr'-s lifetime. In 
India, Jahangir had turned oui a disohedieni son to his fntlicr Akbar. 
So, ho, in his turn, had two disobedient sons, Kliusru mid Khurram, 
latterly known as Shih Jnliin. .Shili Jahin .agnin had a disobedient 
son in Aurangzcb. who kept his old father in custody. 


A parallel between 
the Uinian kings of 
Persia and the Mogul 
Icings of India. 


Khusru rose in rebellion against his father Jahangir in the very Itrsi 
year ofhis reign. Jahangir marched against him 
Khusru's Rebellion, and took him prisoner. Khusru was the cause of 
much grief (ohisfaUter, both direedy and indirectly. 
At one time, a seditious person, Kutb by jiamc, acted the part of 
the Pseudo-Senerdis of the Acheninian times of king Darius of Persia 
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and “ dccl.irud himnielf to be KhusrA, and said tliat, havings escaped 
from prison, ho had come there (into the territory of Ujjainiya which 
lies near I’adta); and that those wlto joined and helped him should 
share in his success.”* His rebelliort was suppressed after some 
fight and lie was put to death. Jahangir then tried to forget and for- 
give his son Khusru, but his leniency h.id no groat effect upon his SO n. 


Prince Khurram 
or Shah Jalian, at 
one time, a favourite 
son of Jahangir. 


Jahangir's other son Khurram was, at one lime, his great favourite. 

Jahangir thus speaks of the favours he bestowed 
upon him on Thursday, the aoth Mehr, in the lath 
year of his reign .(iith Shawwal loaG Hijri)! 
“ .\frcr he had paid me his respecL.s, I called him 
in the window where 1 was sitting, and with the 
impulse of excessive paternal affection and love, 1 immediately rose up 
•and look him in my arms. The more he expressed his reverence and 
respect for me, the more my tenderness increased towards him. 1 

ordered him to sit by me Formeriy at the conquest of the 

Rlml, (iViiai Aniar Sing), a jnonrai of 20,000 and the command of 
10,000 horse h.id been confared on Prince Khurram, and when he was 
sent to the Dakhln, he was honoured with the title of a Shah. Now, 
in consideration of his present service, his mausab was promoted to a 
ntuBjad of 30,000 and the command of 20,000 horse. 1 also conferred 
on him the title of Shkh Jahfin. It was also ordered, lliai henceforil) 
a chair should be placed for him in the Court next to my throne, an 
honour which was particularly conferred on him, and had never be- 
fore been known in my femily.^* 

Latterly (in 1029 Hijri, t6aoA.D.), wh«t there arose a rebellion in the 
Deccan he KRt IDiurram (Shah Jahan)to suppress 
**’*bimo“* On Junuuld awwal, 1031 Hijri (March 1622). 

news reached Jahang^ that Khurram (Shfch 
Jahiln), upon whom he had bestowed many fevours as said above, had 
himself risen in rebellion. Jahangir sent Raja Roz-afzun, one of his 
oldest servant.^ to Khurram, who was then at Mandu, to inquire into 
the cause uf the rebellion. Jahangir got displeased with this rebellious 
son. He thus >peaksof the way in which he expressed his displeasure : 
" When Kluiri am’s m>i> was ill, I made a vow that, if God would spare 
his life, 1 would never slwot an animal again with my own hand. For 
all my love of shooting. 1 kept my vow for five years to the present 
time ; but now ihat I was offended with Khurram, I resolved to go out 
shooting again.”* 

Jahangir tlicn spoke of his son as sijuik bakkt, i.«. , dark-fortunetU He 
issued an order that thenceforth he should be called ii daulat, i. t., 


* EUioeV History of India. Vol. VI, p. 


tw. pp. SS'-S- 


Ibid p. 3S4. 
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without fortune or wretch. These words carry a sense opposed to thaf 
of his original name Khurram / \ which means "auspicious, 

pleasant, delightful.” c rj^j 

We read the following passage in the Me- 
Jahangir’s moirs * of Jahangir, expressive of his displeasure 

■ easure. towards this rebellious son : — 


" I directed that henceforward he should be called ‘Wretch’, and 
whenever the word ‘Wretch’ occurs in this JiM-nima, it is he who is 
intended. I can safely assert that the kindness and instruction which I 
have bestowed upon him, no King has ever yet bestowed upon a son. 
The favours which my respected father showed to my brothers, I have 
shown ever to his servants. ] exalted his titles, made him lord of n 
standard and drum, as may be recorded in this Ikbdl-nSma, and the fact 
cannot be concealed from the readers of it. The pen cannot describe 
all Uiat 1 have done for him, nor can I recount my own grief, or men- 
tion the anguish and weakness which oppress me in this hot climate, 
which is so injurious to my health, especially during these journeys 
and marchings which 1 am obliged to make in pursuit of him who 
is no longer my son.” 

The stone inscription which forms the subject of this p.aper refers to 
the events connected with this rebellion of Shah- 
A List of important jahan. To en.ablc one lo have a clear grasp of the 
few events referred to in it, 1 will give here 
a list of a few important events with dales of the reign of Jahangir 
(1569 — 1627 A. D.) and of some subsequent events, as given by 
Mahomedan historians and by the Inscription. . 


Hijri 

year. 

97S 

100c 

1014 


A. D. 
1567 

tS9* 

>600 

1605 


Jahangir lx>rn. 

Khurram (Shah Jahan) born. 

Fortress of .Asir taken by king Akbar. 

Jahangir came to throne (‘‘Jaliangir counted the years 
of his reign by llte solar reckoning, and tlte first year of 
his reign as commencing on the New Year's Day next 
year after his accession with the entrance of the Sun 
into Aries, which corresponded with the i ith Zi-1 ka'da, 
1014 A. H. (10th March 1606 A. D.).” “ He was ahoul 
38 years of age when he came to throne. 

His rebellious son Khusru was arrested and imprisoned. 


‘ Elliot Vol, VI. p. »Si. 

* BlUot’a HiiiUiry of India; Vc 4 . VI. p. 990. n. a. Owidi' to thU reason* and the dUTerrace 
id the datn of the corameneement of tbeUi^ add Christian tho A. D. >’erire will, at 

tiaiee* not correspond 
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Hijri 

year. 

1017 

toi9 

lOJJ 


A. D. 
' i6og 


iCiu 


1613 


1033 1614 

1024 i6ift 


1025 1616 

1026 161S 


Juhnngir sent his son Sultan Pan'ezwith bis (Jalian* 

S f’«) preceptor Kh&n KliAn&n (MLrza Khan) “ to secure 
c settlement of the Dakhin." 

An attempt by one Kutb to raise a rebellion, pretending 
thill he was Jahangir's son Khusru, who had escapM 
from prison. 

C;im(mign against the Rdn&— Rana Amar Singh— who 
was the greatest of the Rajas of Hindustan and v^o ruled 
in Mewnt and Jeypcm. His ancestors had, at different 
times, assumed the titles of Rawal, Raja, Rup, and Rana. 
Jahangir first sent his son Sultan Parwea on the cam- 
paign. Then he sent Khurram (Sh&h JaltUn) on the ex- 
pedition. (Both these sons are referred to in the Ins- 
cription). 

The Kana submitted. 

Jahangir as a matter of favour first gave permission 
to Prince Khurram to drink wine “ on feast days, on 
New Yeur’s Day, and at great entertainments, but always 
« ith moderation : for to drink to excess and weaken the 
intcflect is avoided by the wise ; in fact some good and 
benefit ought to be obtained from wine-drinking." ‘ 
Plague broke out in many parts of Hindustan. 
Khurram saw Jahanmr at Mandu and was honoured 
with the title of Sh&h Jahkn. 

Jahangir’s Joum^ to Guzarat, when he visited 
.Ahmedabsul which he called Card&bid (i.c. tlie city of dust) 
on account of itsdust.the result of its sand)’ soil. Later on 
lie thus speaks of it. “I have previously called this city 
Gardkbftd. Now, I do not know what to call it — whether 
Samfimist^n (the home of the simoom), BimAristkn (place 
of sickness), Zakdmdar (thorn-brake), or Juhannamftbftd 
(hell), for all these names are appropriate." > 

From .Ahmedahad, he went to Khambait (Cambay, lif. 
the place of a khamb or pillar, which was at first put uii 
by a Raja there when he fininded the city) which was a 
great port and which had a mint. His silver coins 
(tanka) struck there during his visit to Khambait com- 
memorate thecon<)uest of Deccan, the robelllon of which is 
referred to in the inscription, by saving on one side • 
'• After the conquest of the Dakhm, lie (Jahangir) camo 
from Mkndfl toGujaiit." These silver and similar gold 
tankas were called, “ Jah.mgiri tanhu." 


•Ibid, p. J 41 . C(. for winporinkiif P'*lAvi IWi«»i>-iDimk, Chipi, soand It. S. B. E 
VoL X'VIII, pp. iT&io. 

’ Ibid, p, jjS, 
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Hijri A.D. 
year. 

loay 1618 Appearance of a comet. This appearance of Ihe comet 
was taken to be illH>inened because plague again broke 
out extensively. “ It was also through the effects of this 
phenomenon that a misunderstanding arose bemcon His 
Majesty and the fortunate Prince Shlinjah&n. The distur- 
bances which thus originated lasted 7 or 8 years. What 
blood was shed in the country I and what families 
were ruined 1 ” * 

1027 1618 Jahangrr presented to Khurram (Sh&h Jah&n) the Rrst 

copy ol his Jahangir-n^iina containing an account of all tlie 
events of the first twelve years of his reign. He present- 
ed this first copy to Shfth Jahtn whom he " considered in 
all things the first of all his sons." ' 

1028 .^urangzeb born. 

1029 Khurram sent for the conquest of the fort of Kangra 
“ situated in the hills north of Lahore.” The fort was 
besieged. It surrendered later on, on ist Mohurrum 1031. 

1029 1620 Rebellion in the Deccan. ShUh Jah&n sent to suppress 

it. 

1030 1621 Khurrum (Shfth Jahan) gains some victorie.s over the 

rebels. 

1031 1622 Khurrum rose in rebellion against his father Jahangir. 

1032 1623 Jahangir appointed his son Shah Parwez to the 

command of the army against Shfth Jahftn. This event 
is referred to in the inscription. Shah Jahftn coming out of 
the fort of Mandu, was defeated. So, crossing the Ner- 
budda he fied towmrds the fort of .Asir. 

1032 1623 Shfth Jahftn places his things and women under the 

charge of Gopaldass at Asir. This is the first event re- 
ferred to in the inscription. 

1033 1624 Shfth Jahftn fled to Orissa and thence to Bengal. 

This seems to he referred to in the inscription us going to 
Purabor the East. Hu then "proceeded towards the 
D.ikhin.” 'ITiis return to the Dcccan is also referred to 
In the inscription. 

1034 1625 Shfth Jahftn arrived in (he Dcccan. Being defeated 

more th.an once by liis fatlter's army, he sued for peace. 
Jahangir consented on condition that Shfth Jahftn sent 
"his sons Darah Shukoh and .\urangzeb to Court and 
would surrender Ri^tfts and the fortress of Asir which 
were held by his adherents.” Shfth Jahftn then proceeded 
to Nasik. 


Klliot’n Hi»tory. VI, p. 407. 
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Hijri 

year. 

‘035 

1 

A. n. 

l6a6 

Kliusru died. 

1036 

i6a7 

i 

Jahangir died aged 60. Sh&h Jahftn came to throne. 
The inscription also gives ilic date of accession as 1016 
Hijri. 


ifisy 

Shivaji bom. 


1646 

Shivaji withheld tlie tribute due to .Sh&h Jah&n. 

to 63 

'6.52-53 

Raja Manohardas appointed commander of the Fort of 
.-\sir. (We do not 61^ any reference to this in any 
hook of history. It is the inscription that refers to it.) 

1068 

'65S 

.Aurangzeb came to throne. The inscription gives 
the date as ro68. 


1O64 

1 

Sliivaji attacks Surat. 

•O/S 

1665 

Treaty of Purandhar, by which Shivaji surrendered the 
territory he had taken from llse Moguls. By that 
treaty, he surrendered the Thana Hill forts also. 

Raja Manohardas appmnted to the command of the 
MahAvli forts surrendered by Shivaji. 

1076 

t666 

Sh&h Jahin dM. 


1707 

Aurangzebdied. 


IV 

A SURVEY OP THE EVENTS. 

Wo will now proceed W understand clearly the events referred to in 
the stone inscription. 

The short Hindi inscription at the top and on the right hand margin 
simply says, tliat it was during the governorship of 
. The Hirdi Raja Manohardas. the son of Mahlraja Mlndhitfc 
inscription. GSr that some works, relating to (the forts of) 
Mahdvli, PalS^had and a third fori which seems 
to me to be Bhandlrgad. were done. We will speak of the persons 
and places, mcfitioned in this short Hindi inscription, in our description 
of the larger Persian inscription. 
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The lirst event referred to in the Persbin inscription is that of 
hijri 1033, when Sh&h Jahln is said to have 
I • Shfth Jah&D, Raja entrusted all his property and servants of the palace 
Fort of Asir. *0 the char^ of Gopaldas Gor in the fort of Asir 

and to haVe started on a journey of war. 

This event and the circumstances which led to this event nnd the 
fi^ht with Sultan Parwez, another son of jahang^ir, 
The Tirikh>i- are all explained by the following passage which 
Jatiangiri. we read in the Tlrikh>i«Jahangiri or the Mistoryof 

Jahangir. 

sdiisT L_i^T I; j jdjy vT )\ 

Lr i jst. I (VT ^ LLf' ji ^ I ) I e&ari ‘1 

*jl ^ '-rr^y Jit *T^ 3 T 

^ I ^ »J>vcjJL* * Jy» I j) .»*ij J ) I 

1^ ) '-^3^ hy /* /Ailii /JS j\j> f Jr I 

/J i_fj I .> ^ y^ J j T 

y^ J h fj**- 

I tif i j»L*J ^ciaJ (ijT u; "^is* 1 sl j*x 

^ lii ;jU 

Translation. 


He (Shth JahAn), having crossed the raver Narbudda, and having 
drawn all the boats on this side (i.e., b<ink of the river), and having 
placed Bairam Beg Bakhshi together with a nuenber (of troops for 
guard) on the banks, hastened with Klian-KhtoAn in the direction of 

the fort of Asir and Barhanpur VVlien the army of the Majesty 

ofthe world (».«., Shih Jahin)cainc to the fort of Asir, Mir Hamu>l*din, 
the son of Mir Habalu>|.<liit Husein Anju coming out of' the fort, 
paid his respects. And His Highness himself, going up the fort with 
the people of his harem and staying there for llirce days, confided 
the custody of the fort to Gopaldas Rajput, who was an experienced 


^ Manvseript of th« TAnkS^'Jtbaac^ 

Library. (IV. R. is). Ev«nlA ot Uw 
of tbiK ye&r'n account. 


^ ^ Mooli Farozo 
I theiBlh VMr. 14th paga 
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soJdicr. And having arranged, accordinj' to ihv dosiro oi' hi!, liLvirt, for 
the materials of provisions and for the rc>t of the affair' of ilie coni- 
ntand of the fort, and having left in lliai place, many of the female 
servants ofhis ro^ai harem and Uic tv-si oi superfluous goods that 
were difliculc to be taken on liis way (of journey), went towaids 
Btirlianpur. 

The Waki 4 t*i»Jahfuigiri or the Memoirs of Jahangir, as translated in 
■nie VVakiat-i- Elliot’s History of the Miilioinedan rulers of India 
Jaliniiglrl, describes this ct'cnt as follows : 

•' On the i5th Urdibihislu ' (toys Hijri t6.*y .V.D.), 1 appointed 
niy son SI1&I1 I’ttrwez to the command of the army operating against 
the ruhel. He was to have the supreme command.’*' .Shah Parwez, 
of whom the inscription speaks as Sultan ]*arwez, Itad an nrmy of 
" .jo.ooo horse, with suitable artilleiy." ShAh Jah&n, who was then in 
the fort of Mandu came out with an army of ” zo,ooo horse, 600 
elepliants :iiid powerful artillery with the intention of giving battle. 

, . Sh&h Jah&n, not daring U> risk a gener.il action, and thinking 
always of his retreat, sent his elephants over the Nerhadda. He then 
sent his forces against the royal army near the village of K&iiya ; hut 
he liimself, with Khah-khinAn and several oilier>, remained a kos 
in the rear.” When he heard lluil .some of liis trusted officer.' had gone 
over to the side of his father “ he gave up rcsIsUiuce. ;iod. Iieing unable 
to place reliance upon any one, he determined to lly. With his forces 

in disorder, he crossed the Nerbadda IIo himself went 

off towards the fort of Asir When the ivivl Shah Jahtn 

reached .\sir, he placed Kh&n-kh&nan, Ddr&h, and all hi.s oiiwr children 
in confinement in the upper part of the fortress. lie remained there 
three or four days, attending to the victualling and prcp.-tratioit of the 
fortress, which he placed under the command of Gopftt D.ts, a Rajput. 

When he departed he left some of his women and superfluous 

things there in charge pf Gop&l ; but lie took with liim his three wives, 
his children, and sudi otaids as were necessary.'” 

The inscription places this event in loya Hijri (tbzy .A.D.) The 
Wtikiat-i-Jahangiri also places it in the same year. The Tlrikli-i- 
Jahangiri also gives the same year. 

Thoro is one word in the account ol the lirst e\oni rel'orrod to in the 
inscription which requires a little explanation. The iitscripiion speaks 
of khiidamAn V.r., domestic servants huiitg left by Sh&Ii 

' Urdibihiibt mUm ooath ArdSKbeUa. Uie wcond month of the Par^Oo*. Jahoosn. 
folloKrinf tha pc«ccd«al of his telher iVkbar, used Pars, monUu. 

• Elliot VI. p. jSS. •’ ElEol's (K'lory of India, Vol. V'l.. pp. 387.88. 
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Jah 4 n at the fort of Asirtc^etber with goods and propertyf^LL»j jJ 


The Tirikh-i Jahangtri speaks of the female servants of the royal 
harem ( ). We must understand that hoth 
seem to mean the same thing, because the word hhdilam ( ^ ) in 

Persian is used for both, male and female, domestic servants. 


The Raja Gopaldas Got of tbe 

inscription is the Gopaldass Rajput ( vs> ) of (he 
TAriklt-i Jahangiri. 


The next event referred to in the inscription is that of ShAh JahAn 
crossing a river and going to Deccan. Tills event 

2. ShAh JahAn's is thus referred to in Jahangir's WakiAl : " Sh&h 

Deccam Jahftn, when he heaid of the defection of 

KhAn-kliAnAn, the passage of the river by the 
Imperial troops, and tlte retreat of Bairam Beg, fell hack. Notwithstand- 
ing heavy rain and inundations, he crossed the river Matl in a wretched 
state, and went off towards the D:ikhin.”' According to the 
WakiAt-i Jahangiri Prince Parwez and his army then “pressed on in 
pursuit of the rebel across the rivtx (TAptS).” 

The third event referred to in the inscription is that of R.aju Gopaldas 
being further honoured hy ShAh Jahfln with 

3. Shih JahAn the title of MdndliAlA and a mansab of 

ivith°^'lhe’ *^itfe''*oF The Raja, thus honoured, continued 

Mandhata. with his son Prince BalrAm (BalarAin), to serve 

ShAh JahAn faithfully. This seems to he a minor 
event, and so, we find no reference to it in any historical hook. But we 
know this much, that Gopaldas held the fortress of Asir for ShAh 
JahAn very long. ShAh JahAn, on being defeated at first, liad gone 
to Orissa and from there to Bcnppil, and from there hack to the Deccan 
in 1034 A.D. He had then laid siege to Barhaiipur. He carried 
three assaults over the city hut failed. Then he retired to BalaghAt. 
Thence he went again towards the Deccan. Then he made peace with 
his father. U was then tliai Asir was surrendered to Jahangir. We 
read the following about its final surrender in the supplement to 
Jahangir’s WaklAt (Talimma-i WakiAi-i Jahangiri). 

“ But he was seized with illness on the way (to Deccan). The error 
of his conduct now became apparent to him. and he felt that he must 
beg forgiveness of his father for his offences. So with this proper 
feeling he wrote a letter to his father, expressing his sorrow and 


* EIU®iVI.(kj89. 
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repontancc, aad begging panlon for all I'aulu past anJ prcsL'iii. His 
Majesty wrote an answer with his own hands, to (he efTcel that if 
he would send his sons Dirl Shukoh and Auranttzeb lo Ci>ur(, 
and would surrend Rohtis and the fortress of Asir, which were held 
by his adherents, full fotgilvencss should he given him, and Uie country 
of the Ballghlt should be conferred upon him. Upon reading this, 
Sh&h Jtih&n deemed It his duty to conform to his father’s wishes iso, 
notwiihstnnding the love he had for his sons, he sent them to his 
father, with offerings of jewels, chased arms, elephants, &c., to the 
value of ten /itet of rupees. He wrote lo MuxnlTnr Kliftn, directing him 
to surrender Roht&s to the person .appointed by the l-'mperor, and then 
tu come with Suitdn Murtd BakJishi. He also wrote to H.ay&t Kh&n 
directions for surrendering Asir to the Imperial nflicers. ShAh J.ih&n 
then proceeded to Nasik.”’ Tl»is was in 1035, the sisl vonrofthe 
reign of Jahangir. 

The Hindi inscription speaks oi the commander of (he fort as 
M&ndh&t& Gbr. Tlic Persian inscription speaks 
4. the of him as Raja Gopaldas GAr and savs that the 

Sopaldas. title of Mftndh&ta was given linn later hy Sh 4 h 

JahAn. This word 'MflndhSl( 4 ’ seems to be Sanskrit 

*n*T meaning one upon whom honour ^m&n is bestowed 

(dhita from root dki, to confer, grant). 

The next event referred to in the inscription is the iu'ccssion of Shllh 
Jah&n to llie throne, the dntc of whicli is i^ivcn as 
ic^s^n’’ to^*’’^toe '”^6 Hijii. But the Iklxd-namcb-i Jahangir! 
brone. gives the date of Jalumgir’s death as “ the 2SU1 

Safer, 1037 Hijri in the 22nd year of his reign.”* 
So Shah Jahan canie to the throne after tltaC day. His elder brother 
Pataves, who had finjgfat against him during his rebellion against his 
father, died on 6th Safer 1035 Hijri. • So on Jaliangir’s deatli, “ Asof 
KhAn, the chief personage in the State, in concert with Khan-i-azam 
(IrAdat Khan), brought Dawar Bakhsh, son of KhusrO, out of confine- 
ment, nnd held out to him the prospect of his becoming king, " ' Butin 
the end " on the and Jum 4 d-l-awwal. 1037 .A. H., agreeing with loUi 
Biilininn, in the twenty-second year of the reign of Jahangir, hy general 
consoiu Shill Jalilin was proclaimed at Laliore. and the A'Aritha was 
read in his name." * 

The Badshah-naoia of AbJu-l-Hnmid Laliori, which gives an 
account of the first twenty years of Shlli Jahnn's reign, also gives 28th 
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Safar A. H. 1037 . (aSth October 1627) as ihc dale of Jahangir’s 
death ^ (age 58 years one month) and “ 18th Juniida-s Sahi 1037 
A. H. (6th February 1628) ” as the date of Sh&h Jah&n’s accession. 
.So, the dace given by the inscription as that of Shih Jaliftn's accession' 
docs not seem to be quite correct 

The next event in the Inscription is that of the appointment, in 1062 

6. Raja Mano- Hijri, of Raja Manohardas, the soit of Raja Min- 

hardas' appoint dahiti (/. Raja Copaldas, wtio is now 
’’**’'*• spoken of by his titular name given to him by 

ShAh Jahin), to the command of fort Asir. We saw above', that 
ShAh JahSn had, on making peace with his father in 1034 Hijri (1625), 
surrendered the fort of Asir to his father. So, it- appears, that some- 
time after coming to the throne, lie honoured the son of his forinbr 
faithful commander with the command of the fort. Raja Manohardas 
continued- on the command for six years. We know nothing of 
this appointment from the hooks of history of Shih JahAn. 

The next event in the Inscription is that of Aurangzeb's accession 10 

7. Aurangzeb's throne of Delhi, which, itsiiys, occurred in 1068. 

accession to clie The Muntakhabu-I-Lubab ofMuliamntad Hashim 
throne. Khafi Khan also gives the same dale. It says : 

“ On the ist Zi-I-K.ida, io6S H. (22nd July 165S .\. D.), after saying 
his prayers, and at an auspicious lime, he took his sc:it on the throne 
of tile Empire of Hindustan, without even irouhling liimself about 
placing his name on ihecoinage orhaving it repeated in the ihulba.- . 
•such matters as titles, the khutba, die coinage, and the sending of 
presents to other sovereigns were all deferred to his second talcing 
possession of the throne.” * 

Aurangzeb ascended the throne during the lifetime of his father 
ShAh Jahftn. " On the 7th Zi-l-hijja 1067 .A. H. (Sept. 8, 1657 A. D.) 
(the Emperor Shfth Jahtn, called .after his death) Firdaus Makani was 
attacked with illness." ‘ His son •' DAra Shukoli looked upon himself 
as heir to the throne, and even in the lime of his father’s health 
he Iiiid held the reins of government. But he hud fallen into ill repute 

through having imbibed the heretical tenets of the Sufis He had 

also associated himself with the ^raA«/<i«r und Gosains. Seizing the 

opportunity (of his father’s illness) lie closed the roads of Bengal, 

.Ahmadabad, and Dakhin against messengers and travellers When 

intelligence of these proceedings readied Multammad Shuja in Bengal 
and Muhammad Murad Baksh in Ahmadabad (two of the sons of ShAh 
JahAn), each of them, vying with the other, liad coins struck and the 
khutba read in his own name.” * Aurangzeb, at first pretended to be 
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friendly with Muhammad Murad Baklish and ulTored liini liis cii-nptra- 
tipn. He then defeated Dara Sukoh and ceiilined Hhih Jiiliin. He 
then imprisoned Murad Bakhsh and declared liini-*ir kin^'. He then 
defeated prince Shu}a, who marched from Bengal. He abolished the 
Ilahi calender and the festival ofNauroz. He was "unwilling tliat the 
A’ciiitva and the year and months of the .Magi should give ilieir names 
to the iinniversary of his accession.” ‘ Shilh Jahan died " at the 
end of Rajah toj 6 A.H. (send Jan. 1666), in the eighth year of the reign 

of .\uraiig/.eb Shah Jahan reigned 31 years and he was secluded 

find under restraint nearly eight years.” ’ 


ti. Maiiohardas' 
appointment as 
the Commander 
of Aair, 


Tlic next event referred to in Uk Inscription is that of what 
occurred in 1075 Hijri(i66s D.), the eighth year 
of the reign of Aurangzch. The inscription says, 
that the Emperor, in order to reward the above- 
said Manohardas for his fuiihfui services as the 
Commander of .Asir, on the command of which lie 
seems to have continued during his reign, appointed him as the Com- 
mander of Mah&rli. 

Tills event seems to have liuppciied in connection wiili .Aurangzeb’s 
war with the Mahrathns under Slilv.aji. Aurang- 
^b’s troubles with Shivaji had begun in 1070 A.H. 
(1660 A. D.). The author of ilic Mutiikhabu- 1 - 
Lub.nb who describes the history of .\uraiigzeb‘s reign thus com- 
mences his narrative of Shivaji : “ I now relate whuc 1 have heiu'd from 
trusty men of the Dakhm and of the Mahralta race about the origin 
and race of the reprobate Shivaji." He traces the descent of Sahu, 
Bhoslah, the master of Siuvaji's &ther, from a good slock, in the 7th or 
81I1 generntion ofa person of a mixed Rajput and Malirallni marriage. 
He then refers to Shivaji's gradtral rise and the murder of .Afzulklian at 
his hand. .At Auraogaeb'a ooramand, Shayasta Khan, the .Amiru-l-umara 
marclicd to punish ShivaJL Somedme after, in 1023 A.H. (1663 A.D.) 
Shivnii surprised Shayasta Khan at Poona. The next year despatches 
sirrived at Auraugseb’s camp tlmt *' Shivaji was growing more and 
more during, and every day was attacking and plundering ilic imperial 
territories and earavnns. He had seized the ports ofjiwul, I’lbal 
and others near Surat, and utucked the vessels of pilgrims bound to 
Mecca, He had built Siwernl forts liy the .sca-riluiro.'' ‘ In 1075 
A. II. (1665 A. D.), Shivaji wa.s hard pressed by the generals of 
Aurangzeb. “Accordingly he sent some intelligent men to Rajujai 
Singh (a great general of Aurangzeb), begging forgiveticss of his 
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offences, promising the surrender of several forts which he still held, and 
proposing to pay a wait to the Rajal” * His offer of surrender was 
accepted. Shivaji was admitted into the presence of Raja Jai Singh 
to whom he said: “ 1 have come as a guilty slave to seek forgiveness, 
and it is for you either to pardon or to kill me at your pleasure. ! will 
make over my great forts, with tbacountry of the Konkan, to the 
Emperor's officers.”* 

Leaving aside the question of some possible exaggeration of the 
Mahomedan iiistorian in the matter of Shivaji's affairs, what.we 
leant, in connection with the event in question referred to in the 
Inscription, is this, that in 1075 Hijri (1665 A. D.) Shivaji 
surrendered fb Aurangzeb's officers his forts in the Konkan. 
According to the Inscription, one of such officers of Aurangzeb, was 
Raja Manohardas, (he Commander of Asir ; and one of the forts of 
Konkan thus surrendered was Mah&vii in the Thana district in 
Konkan. We learn from the inscription that Aurangzeb rewarded the 
services of Raja Manohardas by placing him in command of the newly 
possessed fort of Mah&vh. 

The last and the most important event, in fact the event which is the 
raison d e/re of this inscription, which is noted on 
9. The Fortifioa- stone, is the fact tliat it was during this 

fo order'^ ' commandership of Mahftvli by Raja Manohardas, 
that the forts of Mah&vli and P&l&sghad ana 
Bhandirgad were put into proper order. The stone inscriplicn com- 
memorates this important event. The MahivH fort or Mahlvli Hill 
already existed, but Aurangzeb^ abovenamed Commander put its 
fortifications in a be^er order or rebuilt them. 

V 

PLACES, REFERRED TO IN THE DESCRIPTION. 

Having spoken of the personages referred to in the Inscription and 
the events connected with them, we will now speak of the places men- 
tioned in it. The places mentioned therein are (he following !— 

« Asir._ 

2 Purab 

3 Mahdvli 

4 Pl!il 4 sghad 

5 Bbandar D&rang. 
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'i'lu- l‘i?rsian inscription and tlic Persian extract from ilie Tlrikli-i 
. Jahantiri both refer to llic fort of Asir, Asir or 
Asirjjadh {i.e., Asir, Uie fitrl), is a jireal fori in the 
Deccan. U was said to have been built, sometime before 1370, by 
Asa, tlte shepherd king, who was the last of tlie race of Ashirs or 
ihcpherds who ruled over the country of the Satpura Hills, near 
Nimdr.i 

Abut Fazl in his Akbar*naiuch thus refers to the first foundation of 
a fori on the hill : — “ The rulers of Khandesh 
Abu 4 -Faxl s Account. Paruki iribe, and ilte family had iield 

rule in the country for more than 200 years. An ancestor who had con- 
nexions with the Dakhin and had served there asa soldier, being aggri- 
eved. loft that country and went W Khandesh. which country was then 
held by different gamindars and Kaj&s. He came to a village which 
pleased him, and there a dog which accompanied him set off in pursuit 
of a hare, but the hare turned round and attacked the dog. This unusual 
exltibition of courage greatly impressed him, and he lliought that the 
land where such a sight could be seen must be fertile in courage and 
daring, so he resolved to take up his abode there. He expressed his wish 
to the sapiindar of the place, but it was refused. .Afterwards he 
seized an opportuni^ of seeking assistance from the King of 
Delhi, and hatnng colleceed some of his bretbren (tribesmen ?) 
he overpowered that samiiidar, and took possession of the village. 
He extended his power over other villages around, and in the end 
'he was master of several fiaragnas and commander of an armed 
force. 

■ “ Wlten he die^ bis audiority. descended to his grandson, who 

saw the value thM a fbrtress would be as a place of safety for his 
family and depeadcnts. Asir which is situated on the top of a hill, was 
at that time an inhab&d place. He continued by various stratagems 
to obtain this place from the gamindar who held it, and fortified it 
strongly. He then assumed the name of ruler, and at length the 
whole country of Khandesh, about 150 iar In length, and 50 in breadth, 
more or less, came under his sway.’” 

Akhar had besieged cite fortress in about 1594. when it was in the 
hands of the King of Khandesh. Abu-l-FazI, his prime minister, and 
author of die .Akbar-ndmeh was sent by vVkbar to invest it in the 43rd 
year of his reign. The attempt was unsuccessful at first, but in the 
end the fort was taken. 
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Abu- 1 -Fazl calk tUs fort of Asir “ one of the wonders of the 
worid." So, the following report of Akbar’s 
Report about Aar generals, when they captured it after a siege of 
eleven months, wdl be' found very interesting •• 

“ They Itad never seen in any couhtiy a fort like this ; for, however 
long an army might press the «ege, nolhing -hnt the extraordinary 
good fortune of the Emperor could effect its capture. Old soldiers, and 
men who had travelled into distant lands,— men who luiJ seen the 
fortresses of Ir&n and Turin, of Rum, Europe, and of the wl\ole habit*., 
able world, had never beheld the equal of this. It is situated on a 
high and strong hill, and three smaller luUs, each having a fort, stand 
around it, like a Iialo round the nioon. TIte ways of entrance and exit 
were difficult to discover. Near it there was no other hill commanding 
it, and no way of approach. All around was level ground, mid there 
were no trees or jungle to serve as cover. .All Ihe time tlie country had 
been held by the dynast)-, each prince, as he succeeded, did liis best to 
keep the place in repair, to ndU to its .strength, or to increase its stores. 
It was impossible to conceive a stronger fortress, or one more amply 
supplied with artillery, warlike stores and provisions. There were 500 
of opium, Ahlurtheihi iveight in its stores. Were the fortress 
placed upon level ground, its reduction would be difficult, but such a 
hill, such a well secured fortress, and such jirtillciy, were not to be 
found in any one place on the face of the earth.” ’ 

This strong fort was taken “ on a dark rainy night by a force under 
(Abu’l Fazl's) comntand, by means of a secret way into its outwork, of 
which information was obtained from one of the garrison." ' 

The means of The following account of the means of defend- 

defeoce of the ing a great Indian fort in those times wit) he 
fort of Asir. found equally interesting 

“ After the capture. of the fortress, accounts were taken of the muni- 
tions. Of pieces of artillery (zarb'Ztm), sm.-ill and great, there were 
more than 1,300, besides some which were disused. The balk varied 
in weight from nearly two wionr down to a i/Vor a half sir. There 
lyere great numbers of morfars (hukkadlit), and also many man- 
each of which threw stones of 1,000 or 2,00a mans, On every 
bastion there were large iron cauldrons, in each of which tn-enty or 
thirty mans of oil could be boiled and poured down upon the usstiilants 
in case of assault No account was taken of the muskets, Of provi- 
sions of all sorts, wines, medicines, aromatic roots, and of everything 
required for the use of man, there was vast abundance. When, 
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after u protracted si^e of eleven inomlis, ilic place fell iiiio tlio 
hands of the Imperial army, the quanliiies of ffrain, oil, etc., 
which remained, after some thousands of iiioii liad been led (dur- 
ing the siege), seemed as the stores IihU never been touched. 
TIu' stores of ammunition were such, that thousands of ptant 
were left, although the quantity consumed had been enormous. 
For throughout the siege a constant firing was kept up night 
and day, with object and without ol^cct, so tliat in the dark 
nights of the rainy season no m-nn dared to raise his head, and a 
demon even would-not move about There were largo chambers full 
of powder. There were no springs of w'ater in the fortress ; but there 
were two or tliree immense reservoirs, in which the (rain) water was 
collected and stored from year to year, and amply stifliced for the 
requirements of the garrison. In the dwelling of each officer of 
import.mce there was a separate resen'oir, containing n sufficient 
supply of pure water'for his household. Nor had all this prep.iration 
been made for the occasion ; (t had been kept up from tlie foundation 
of the fortress. The rulers of the country bad incessantly cared for the 
strengthening and provisioning of the fort, more especitilly in respect 
of artillery. The revenues of several par^axas were specially and 
separately assigned to keep up the supply of artillery, so tliat llie 
officers of the department Itad independent sources for maintaining its 
efficiency. The population in the fortress was like that of a city, for it 
was full of men. of every kind. After the surrender, the inhabitants came 
out, .and there was a continuous throng night and day for .a week. 

" Tlic houses of the chiefs were &ne lofty buildings, and there were 
open spaces, gaidens and fountains. In the walls of the fort, which 
were of groat thickness, chambers and- rooms were constructed for the 
officers of the artillery,- where, during all seasons, they could live in 
comfort, and keep up a fire of cannon and musketry. The fortress has 
one galo, and outside this gate there is another-fort called Kamnrgarh, 
the walls ul' which ore joined on both sides to the great fort. Tltis was 
looked upon as an outwork, and was held by inferior ranks of men, 
such as musketeers and archer#. Below this tort, but still on an 
elevated spot, is another fun called M&lgarh, which also is very strong. 
In.eompari.son with the fortress, it seems at the bottom of the earth ! 
but compared with the .surface of the ground, it looks half-way up to 
the sky. This heing the most advanced of the works, great care had 
been taken to strengthen it with guns and other implements. Below 
this was an inhabited place called Takhati, ns large as a city. In 
short, the fortress is one of the wonders of the world, .and it is im- 
possible to convey an idea of it to any one who has not seen it.” ’ 
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I cannot identify the place mentioned as Purab. In the Mahomedan 
history of the period no place of that name is 
a. Purab. mentioned. The inscription says that after 

arranging the affairs in the fort of Astr, Shah Jahan went to the 
direction of Purab ( ^)j{ )• The TIrikh-i 

Jahangiri says, that he went to the direction of Burhnnpur 

So, perhaps, Purab was a place in the direction 
ofBurhanpur. Perhaps the scribe who inscribed the inscription mis- 
understood or mistook Purab for Burlianpur. ( j{ )' 


The Thana Gazetteer gives the following account of the history of 
the Mahftvli hill fort. '* In tlie year 1485, Mahuli 
Mab&v^i * along with other Koilknn forts, was Uiken by 
Malik .^hmad, afterwards the founder of the 
Ahmadnagar dynasty. In 1635 Mdhuli surrendered lo .Shahu, and 
here Jijibai, the mother of Shivaji, occaaonally took refuge with her 
young son. In 1636, it was invested by Khan Z&mnn and Shahu 
forced to surrender. In 1661 it was taken by Shivaji, thougii defended 
by a Rajput garrison. It was soon after given to the Moghals but in 
1670, after a serious repulse and a siege of two months, it was taken by 
Moro Trlmai, Shivaji’s Pcsliwa or Prime Minister. It scorns to have 
been held by the MSrithas till it was ceded by them to the English 
under the terms of the treaty of Poona, June 1817”.' 

We read the following in the Bombay Gazetteer about the Mahivli 
Palasghad and Bbandftrdarang forts: "Mahuli 
Mah 4 vli. Palasgad, p j f,jll same name 2,815 feet high, 

IS in the Shahapur sub-division about four miles 

north-west of Sliahapur Tlic fortifications .arc said to 

have been built by the Mc^hals and on (he lop are the ruins of a place 
of prayer and of a mosque.” According to Captain Dickinson's survey in 
1818, as described in the Gazetteer, “Tlie liill has tlirce fortified summits, 
Pilllsgad on the north, Mahuli in the centre, and Bhandargad in the 
south, .Mahuli, the middle peak, isthc largest of the three, being upwards 
of half a mile long by nearly as much broad, w-itli a plentiful supply of 

water and In many places fine soil The other (wo forts 

P&llsgad to the north and Bhandargad to the south, can he reacited, only 
up the heads of the narrow ravines which separate them from Mahuli. 
From the country below, Palasgad alone is accessible. In Mahuli 


' Pcrhainitua IIin 4 i word manine ‘ East', assueemicd by Prof. IsfaJianl. 
' Bombay Caz<(ecr« Vd. XIV, TbAna, Places of iMcrest, p. aao. 
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anJ Bhandat^^ad there ware a few buildiiii,'< whicli ixqiiii'cU a little 
repair, while Pftliagad and otlatr works wen.- rapidly lo ilctay. 

Jn Captain Dickinson’s opinion the fort wav uniriiablc. In 186,:, it 
was very dilapidated. Time, it was said, would shortly wipe away all 
traces of fortiticadons except small parts of the old wall and the 
foundations. " 


The writer of the artide in the Thamt Gazetteer, when he says, that 
" the foriiHcatioiu are said to have been built by (he Moguls," says that 
perhaps on old traditions. He has given no authority to say (hat, but this 
newiy*discovered stone inscription confirms the oral tradition Uiai the 
fortifications were rebuilt by the Moguls. The fortifications are of the 
three forts Mah&vli, Plld%ad and Bhandargad, the names of which 
ore found in the inscription. 


The place spolren of as "letrwi (Bhand&rdarang in the Hindi iiv 
scriptionand as BandAr-darang in the Persian in- 

scription is the same as the Bhandargad of the Gazetteer, 'ilie 
word amidr-iiaHak (I'.e., stwebouse) in the inscription, has the santc 
signification as the word bhandtr which also means a store. 

The question is : Who had put up the stone? I think, it was Raja 
Manohardas-or one of his immediate successors 
who put up the stone. Tlic fact of tlie stone 
insoiption being bi-lingua I points to that conclu- 
sion. A part of the inscription is in Hindi and in Nugari characters. 
So, it must have been put up by a Hindu governor. Had it been by a 
Mahoo^an governor, possibly it would have been wholly in Persian. 
The ruins of a Mahomedan Musjid, reldred to by the Gazetteer, point 
to the Mahomedan oecupadon and population, but the Hindi inscription 
■points to the HiAdu commanderdup of Manohardas. 


Who put up the 
Inscription? 


,, , , , The discovery oTthe inscription confirms several 

Inscription. known tacts and gives some new tacts, not 

known before. 

Firstly, it confirms the old tradition that the fortifications un the 
Mahtvii hill, consisting of the forts of Mahivli, TAl^sgad and Bhaiidar- 
gad were built by tlie Moguls. It settles the fact that it were the orficers 
of Aurangzeb who put up the fortifications in gootl order, Ir gives soii’.c 
new facts about the commanders of the fort .-f Asii and MahA\ II, iioi 
known from the books of History. 
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Art. VIII . — The Ancient History of the Suez Canal from 
the times of the Ancient Egyptian Kings. 

{Read i^k April 1915.) 

I. 

The present war, especially the development tliat has laki-n place 
in it since Turkey joined ilie war, has drawn fresh 

Introduction. attention of the civilized world to the Sues Cimal 
which forms the highway between Europe and 
India. .At such a time, the ancient history of the canal should interest 
many. The modern Suez Canal was constructed during the latter lialf 
of the last century. So, the title of the paper, vs?., ** the Ancient His- 
tory of the Suez Canal” may, perhaps, seem a little strange. But it is 
known, that there existed long before the Christian era, a great an- 
cient canal which connected the Mediterranean Sea with the Red Sea, 
just as the modem Suez Canal does. The position of tliat ancient 
Canal was, in nearly half its course, well nigh near, and parallel to, 
the modem Suez Canal. It was specially so at the Suez end of it. So 
the old canal also may properly be called the Suez Canal. The object 
of this p^w: is to g^ve a short histoi^ and account of that canal. 

As a Parsee student, I take an interest in the ancient histor)' of the 
Persians. So, during my visit of Europe in 1889, to 

¥7 ' visit of some attend the 8U1 Oriental Congress u liich met at 

eX TO centTM of Stockhofm in tlwt year, I managed to see some of 
Achamenian _ . • • . , -t . 

activity in Enrapa moat prominent places connected with the lus- 
a^ Africa. to^ of die Actuemenians. Some of them are places 

of intenst during the present war. 

One of such ptacaswas Constantinople with the Dardanelles or the 
Hellespont and -kl^utirul Bosphorus, 10 cross which for hLs inv.n- 
sion of ScythL 'w Saka of the Behistun Inscriptions (I, 6),' the mod* 
em Russian ^ ty between the Danube and the Don~D>irius had put 
up n bridge. by Herodotus,* Darius commemorated this went 

by erecting two columns there with inscriplk-ns In Persian and Creek. 

Tlie next important places 1 visited were .Athens and the cla.ssical 
hatilclicld of Marathon, where one of the i$dccisi\v hatllos of the world, 
referred to by Oeasy*, was fought, baute which occupied the same 

' l>. H. C. Talaiaa'* Guide to (be Old Penion iD'ttriiHionN p- ■ iS ; SplegcIS Inscripiuin^, 
f. s ; Oppert. p. •«. 
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place in ancient history as the battle of Tours (A.D. 732) in later history. 
Had Darius won at Marathon, the whole of Europe would have, 
perhaps, as said by Professor Max Muller, become Zoroastrian, .just 
as, had Abdul Rchman won at Tours, the whole of Europe would bave 
become Mahomedan^. 

The third set of places, which I took an interest in, were in Egypt, 
the ruins of the old town of Memphis and the Isthmus of Suez. It was 
from Cairo that I had gone to the town of Suez, and from there, 1 had 
about 10 miles' ride towards the site of the oid and the modern canals. 

Egypt has been held, since very ancient times, to be the principal 
highway of commerce between Europe and India. So, 
hi^bway*^^f ***' great conquerors, who teimed alone 

commerce ^ kind or another of World-empire, thought of conquer- 
. Europe Jng jj. 'phe ancient Creeks and Romans, the uij^ent 
Persians hnd the Macedonians, all tried to possess it. 
Great invaders of India, like Darius the Great and Alexander the Great, 
first thought of conquering Egypt and then India. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, that semi-Alexander, who thought of conquering India, thought 
of conquering it. 


We leant from t'arious ancient authors and old travellers, that canals 
existed in many countries long before the Christian 
Anci CTtj^a nals : Ancient China had its inland anificial navigation 

by means of canals. 'I'he Imperial Canal in China, 
which was completed in 1229, was 1,000 miles long and took about 
40 days to navigate from one end U> another. It u'as 30 ells (about 37ift.) 
in width. Instead of locks, as in the present canals, it had a system of 
sluices at which boats were hoisted up. Marco Polo thu.s describes this 
great canal of China; “You must understand that the Emperor 
hath caused a water-communication to be made from this city to Cam- 
haluc in the shape of a wide and deep channel dug between stream and 
stream, between lake and lake, forming, us it were, a great river on 
which large vessels cm ply. And thus there is a communication ail the 
way from this city of Caiju to Oimbaluc ; sti that great vessels 
with tlieir loads can go the whole way. A level road also exists, 
for the e^h dug from tltose channels has been thrown up so as to 
form an embanked road on either side.”’ 

Col. Yule, quotes Rashiuddin to say, that " KObiii caused the sides 
of the embankments to be rivetted with stCKies, in order to prevent the 


' Mabommedaoifim hy Revd. RobcBSOO* 7. 

* Tbc Ui>pk of S«r Matgd traail*(«d by Sir lf««r>* Yule(i9o;t), Vol. 11 . pp. 474^5. 
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earth (living way. Along tlte side of the canal runs the high l oad to 
Mucliin, extending for a space of 30 days’ journey, and thus lias been 
paved throughout, so that travellers and ihvir animals may gel along 

during Che rainy season without sinking in tlic mud 

Shops, taverns add villages line the road on both sides, so that dwelling 
succeeds dwelling without intennission throughout the whole space of 
.40 days’ joum«y."‘ 

According to the .Avesta an<f Pahlavi book.s of the Parsees, canals 
existed in ancient IrAn from the early times of the 
Cairais in Persia. Peshd3diao dynasty. Minocheher (MUnushchihar) 
was the king of the dynasty, who is credited with 
the work of dhnals and such other irrigation works in Mesopo- 
tamia, the country of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which is now ruled 
over by Turkey, and where the modem famous Irrig.ition Engineer, Sir 
James Wilcox, made a long survey, a few years ago. to i i store ihe 
country to its former prosperous state. 

The Bundehesh, In its chapter on rivers says ; “ Tlie .sources of the 
Frit (the Euphrates) river a« from the frontier of Arilm, they ked upon 
it in Suristin, and it Hows to the Dijiat (the Tigris) : and of this Frit 
it is that they produce iirigation over the land, h is declared that 
M&nushcbQiar excavated the sources, and cast back the water all to 
one place, as it says thus : ‘ 1 reverence the Frit, full of fish, which 
MlLnushcMhar excavated for the benefit of his own soul and he seized 
the water and ^vO’to drink.’*** 

The pahlavi MinoUcerad* * , ZAdsparam-* and the Dinkai-d • also 
refer to the irrigation woiits of the ancient Iranians. 

Mirkond*, in his Rosat-us-Safti, speaks of king Minocheher as 
one who had dug a canal in connection with the Euphrates. His 
statement corrobomtBS the Pidkiavt Bundehesh. 

Not only has Egypt been the aocieiit highsvay of commerce with 
Mesopotamia, but it has also been a country of 
L^(fo^f?:analfc* andeot canals. According to Herodolu.s. Sesoslris 
(Ramses II), was ‘ the first Egyptian King, who 
supplied a la^ number of canals Co ^lypt. “The entire f>ico of the 
country was changed j for whereas Egypt had formerly ijceii .1 region . 
suited both for horses end carriages, henceforth it bec.ime entirely unfit 

* Hid, p, 17^ 0. 

* CU&pw XX< I»iir wm, $. B. E.. VoL V. p. 79. 

^ Chapi^ XXVIt. 44: S. B. E.. VpL XXr\'. p. 6a. 

« CKapUr XU, 3<4s S B. G.* XLVII. p. 

* Book VU. Chapter I. §9^^ S. a E.. Vot XLVil. p. tt. 

* Hirkkismfti Kauaal*U9^aft. tnnsCatod Sbea. p|>. 186B7. 
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for either. Though a flat country throughout its whole extent, it is now 
unfit either for horse or carriage, beii^ cut up by the canals, which 
are extremely numerous and run in all directions. The king's object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the 
mid<ountry, and not lying upon the river.” ’ 

According to Herodotus, it was after this introduction of numerous 
canals that Sesostris made a dhdrion of the soil of Egypt among 
the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of equal size to 
all. ”9 He was, as it were, the first founder or introducer of a 
Town-Planning Act Herodotus thought, that it was " from this 
practice, that Geometry first came to be known in Egypt, whence 
it passed into Greece.” * We know that the proverb-like words, 
" 'There is. no royal road to teaming,” were derived from the words of 
Euclid used in Egypt, while going over a special royal route to the 
palace, in conversation with one of its kings, who asked him to 
devise some method of learning Geometry shortly or easily. He said 
in reply : " There is no royal road to learn Geometry.” 

The Suez Canal, which forms the subject proper of this paper, was 
one of such canals in l^ypt. Of all the Egyptian canals, this canal 
has, under different names in the different parts of its length, a long 
history of nearly 4,000 years. The history of this canal must begin 
vrith the history or with an account of the Isthmus of Suez, on a 
part of which the ancient canal was dug and on which the modern 
canal runs. 

III. 

The Physical Geography of the Isthmus of Suez shows, that the 
Isthmus was, at one tintc, covered with sea-water. 

The Isthmus of The seas on both tlie sides— the Mediterranean and 
^Ijgraph^c ‘he Red— gradually receded and an Isthmus was 

condition. formed. The attempts of Man have, therefore, 

tried to restore the country to, .ns it were, its original 
priinitive natural stsitc. In old historic limes, the Red Sea ended, not 
at Suez as at present, but higher up at Scrapium, where a gulf, 
called tho Gulf of Heropolite, was formed. I give, at the end of 
this paper, a map of the csinal, as reproduced from the one given 
by M. Mcciant in his " Stole dc Chulouf." Tlic plan shows, not 
only the position of a large part of the present canal, but also the posi- 
tion of the old canals of the Egyptian Neco and Persian Darius. 
The gulf is shown on this map. When the waters of llic Red Sea 

> Herodotua. Bk, 11 .. 108. Rawlinwn's Herodolin. VoL II, p. 17S. 

" WH.. Dk. II. iG^ Vol. il. p. > 7 ). 

•’ /Mr/. 
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recctlod, the gulf gradually turned into a laUc. This lake is, wliat is 

now known as, the Bitter Lake and is situiilcd w ell iii),d) in tlie middle 
of ilie canal. Between this lake, which was once a gulf, and the 
Red .Sea. there remained for sonic time a narrow water-way, but that 
.nlsn wa.s filled up subsequently- By the process of evaporation, and 
hy gradual reclamation by the sand of the surrounding slippery banks 
and hy the sand brought in there by the waves, the lalte became 
shallow .and shallower. An occasional big sua-wavc from the Red Sea, 
raised at high tide by the force of winds, forced itself towards the lake 
and added to its depth i but the more frequent process of evaporation 
and natural rcclamadon did its work, and made the lake shallow. Tlte 
alternate strata of sandy soil and some marine animals slviw the 
alternate continuaticn of this state of affairs in ancient times. 

Coming to historical times, we find that the site of the canal, 
more than once formed an isthmus. It was an isthmus in the time 
of the very early kings of ^ypt. Then, in the lime of Neco, its 
physico-^eo^aphical State was changed and it was no longer a 
perfect isthmus. Then again, in the lime of Darius I of the 
.Aclijemenian kings of Persia, it assumed the form of a strait or a canal. 
Then again it reverted to its ancient natural position of an isthmus. 
Thus Trajan, the Roman Idng, is said to have again tried to turn its 
geographical condition. Thus attempts were more thiin once made 
to Cum the isthmus into a str^ or canal, though not alu ay.s sucress- 
fully. 

Strabo, while defending Homer t^fainst •the criticisms made in his 
time, doubting the truth of the poet's stnComents, 

The Isthmus ^ excusessome ofthe statements, on the ground of their 
auez, according to . . ” 

Strabo. fictions, — not the oiFspring of ignorance, — but 

for the 'sake of giving (dca-surc and enjoj ment" 
and justifies others. aa true. Among the latter class Is included the 
statement. Chat Homer’iti Menelaus “ went by sea to Ethiopia," “ 
He says : " They who assert that Menelaus went by sea to Ethiopia, 
tell us he directed his course, past Cadiz into the Indian ocean:' 
with which, say they, the long duration of his wanderings agrees, since 
ho did not arrive there till the eighth year Others, that he passed 
through the isthmus * which enters the Ariihiaii Gulf ; and others 

* Ilk. I. t'liap. It. 30. HaouHon.ind FatKSHT'.TMn'IaiionliSst), V.'l. 1. 1>, 

'* Thup. tl. p. 6^ 

* ' Thar N U* tay. thAt be made Ibe enUre orcwi of AfricA. -Unrjjntf from Cardi*, And 

deuWInir ihr Cape «f Good Hope Such wa* the .>pin'H<n of Crai.-- Meiieloio Iflt the 

Meditornine;m anti enlCTvd Ihe ArUntk. whence hecould oamU Ifatel h\ ^ta into Ulhinitin." 

(rtiVn. jl. 

* " The letJunua of Suez. TUa slhmus Ibev auppOHal to he covered bt iho a- Sir.nbv 
-czpLaiiui furtHrr on." ( AiV 
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again, through one of the canals. . ■ . . . As to the navigation 
of the isthmus, or one of the canals, if it had been related by Homer 
himself, we should have counted it a myth, hut as he does not relate it, 
we regard it as entirely extravagant and unworthy of belief. Wa say 
unworthy of belief, because at the time of the Trajan war no canal > 
was in existence. It is recorded that Sesosiris, who had planned the 
formation of one, apprehending Chat the level of the sea was too high 
to admit of it, desisted from the undertaking." * 

In another place,' Strabo, while saying that Homer was in ignor- 
ance of Egypt, Lit^a (Afnca), the risings of the Nile and the Isthmus 
(Isthmus ^ Suez), speaks of it (the isthmus) as '* separating the Red 
Sea from the Egyptian Sea.” Here wo find iliot he speaks of the 
Mediterranean as the Egyptian Sea. 

According to Strabo the shortest route across Egypt was “ towards 
Heroopolis (near Suez), to wliich from Pelusium 
The aoctent route ’ (branchofthc Nile) is the shortestroad (between the 
two seas).” Heroopolis is spoken of as “situated 
Suez). in that recess of the Arabi.-in Gulf which is on the 

side of tl»e Nik.”' “.Arabian Gulf” is here 
another name of the Erythrmn Sea, now known as the Red Sea, llie 
modern Bay of Suez was the andent hay of Heroopolis. ° 

IV. 

We will now see, what the ancient classical authors have said about 
this ancient water way. Before we proceed to do 
Classical Authors, so, in order to follow the old numbnclature about 
the seas, let us note that the two seas were 
variously named by the ancients. 

The canal connected the Mediterranean' whh the Red Sea. The 
Mediterranean Sea was known among the ancients 
TTie ancient names 5,^ tbt Norlhem Sea. while the Rod Sea was 
of the two seas con- , . .. ..... 

nected by the canal. ’‘I'‘'ken ot as the Soulliern Sea or the Erythraen 

.Sea. • The Rod Sea is spolton of by Arab writers 
IIS Daryi-i-K.tlzoum )• '* name 

‘ Thnl IK u Miy. thu canni on il<e lothtnii- t-F Sii» conni'ciinK ibc MoJlterrani.'Bn with (he 
Red Sea. 

‘ Strabo. Bk. I. Chap. II, 31. Ilamilion and Falc'ncr'- VransUKi.>n, Vol. 1 . ttj». 6 o 45 i. 

' Sk. VII, Chap, til, 6. Hamilton and Kakoner'- Tranvlation. V\iL I. p. 456. 

‘ Rk. XVI, Chap, II, 30, HamOlon and Fakoner'x Tramlalioii. Vol. Ill, p. 17C. 

' XVI. Chap. IV, a, p, iSp. abo /Snt. XVII. Chap. Ill, rw, p, api. "ThereceeH 
of the .Aralnan Gulf" l» the Gulf of Suez (/d/d, p. agi, n. t). 

" fbid. Vol. HI,, p, Z03. n, 3, 

* HerzHJotus, Bk. It, i jS. Rawlinson'a Herodotus, Vol. II, p. >44. 

- The Oriccitn] Geography of Ebn llaukal byOtLsley(iSti',k. p. 4, 
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of the city of Kalzoucn situated on the w-est ctsiM of the Ketl Sc .'1 on the 
south of Suet* Tlie Mediterranean Sea is spoken of by Arab Geo- 
{'raphers as DaryA>rRoiim ')• 


Herodotus. 


Thouffh Herodotus speaks of Sesoscris, as the tirst Egyptian king 
who'gavc a number of canals to the Egyptians, he 
does not. like I’liny, as we will sec later on, credit 
hiin with H first attempt for the canal connecting tJic Red and the 
Mediterranean seas. He attributes the lira attempt to Neco or Necos, 
the son of P.Mminetiehus. He says ; “This Prince was the first to attempt 
the construction of the canal to the Red Sea, — a work completed 
afterward by Darius the Per.'iian,— the length of which is four day.s’ 
journey, and the width such as to admit of two triremes being rowed 
along it abreast. The water is derived from the Nile, which the canal 
leaves a little above the city of BuKnstis, near PatumOs, the Arabian 
town, being continued thence until it icdns the Red Sea. At first it is 
reprried aloni^ the .Arabian side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain 
of hills opposite Memphis, whereby tbe plain is bounded, and in which 
lie the great stone quarries ; here It skirts the base of the hills running in 
a direi'lion from west to Oust ; iificr wHich it turns, and enters a n.nrrow 
pass, irenJing southwards from this pcHot until it enters the .Arabian 
puif. From the northern sea to diat whkdi is Oilled the souUiern or 
Erythrrcn,* the shortest and quickest passage, which is from Mount 
Chsius, the boundary, between Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, is 
a (hstance of exactly one thousand furlongs. Bui the way by the canai 
is very much longer, on account of the crookedness of its course. .A 
hundred and twenty thousand of the Egyptians, eniplovcd upon the work 
in the reign of Necos, lost their lives in making the excavation. He at 
lengtli desisted from his ividertaking, in consequence of an oracle which 
'warned him ‘ that he wu labouring for the barbarian. ’ The Egyp* 
tians call by the luhne of barbarians all such as speak a language 
different from thjrir.o^pL Neebs. when gave qp the construction of 
the c:tn:il. turned all his droughts to war. ” * 


Herodotus refers to the ahovesaid imcmpi of Nevo later on also.'" 
He also refers again to the successful attempt of Darius. Referring to 
the Arahl.m Gulf, he says, that (herein. “Darius conducted the canal 
which ho made from the Nile.”' 


' rW«f I^id. Map ui thp aihI ai*K> p. 

* thid, p, 6. 

Tb« Rnl SfA. 

* H«r(idn(ux< Bk. If, RavKiwn'*. VeM. II, pp. 

^ Uk. rv. 44. RawUiuon's VoI. ill. p. $• 

* /W fV, 39, p> 1«. 
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The statement of Herodotus about the successful attempt of Darius 
must be taken as authoritative, because he speaks of what he himself 
saw. He was in Egypt about y> years after llie death of Darius, and he 
saw the canal working. He speaks of the canal in the present tense. 

Aristotle was the first to say that Sesostris had planned a canal over the 
land of the Isthmus of Suez. According to him, his 
Aristd/lf. (Sesostris’) plan was to connect the Mediterranean 
and the Red Seas via the Pciusiac branch of the Nile. 
He wanted to take advantage of the river Nile for nearly half the 
distance and then to connect the Red Sea wiili the Peluslac branch of 
the Nile. 

Strabo*, in his account of ^ypt (Book XVIl), while speaking ot 
canals, thus refers to the Suez Canal'; “There is 
Strabo. another canal also, which empties itself into the Red 

Sea, or Arabian Gulf, near llie city Arsinoc, which 
some call Cleopatfls.* it flows through die Bitter Lakes, as tliey are 
called, which were bitter fomtcrly, but when the abui e-mcntioned canal 
was cut, the bitter quality was altered by their junction with the river, 
and at present they contain excellent fish, and abound with aquatic 
birds. 

“ The canal was first cut by Sesostris before the Trojan limes, but 
according to other writers, by the son* of Psammiticus, who only began 
the work, and afterwards dieds lastly, Darius the first, succeeded to the 
completion of the undertaking, but he desisted from continuing the work, 
when it was nearly finished, influenced by an erroneous opinion that 
the level of the Red Sea was higher than Egypt, and that if the whole 
of the intervening Isthmus were cut through, the country would be over- 
flowed by the sea. The Ptolemaic kings, however, did cut through it, 
and placed locks upon the cunnl, so that they stiiluJ, wlicn they pleased, 
without obstruction into the outer sea. and hack again (into the canal). 

. - . . " Near .Arsina- ;trc situated in llie recess of the .Arabian 

Gulf tow;trds Egypt, Henxipolis and Cleopatris : liarbour.s. suburbs, 
many caiinls and lake.s arc also ne.'ti-. There .also is the Piia- 
groriopoliie Nome, and the city ol Phagioriopolis, The canal which 
empties itself into the Red Sea, begins at the village Phaccusa, to 
which the village of Pinion is contiguous. Tlie canal is loo cubits 
broad, and its depth sufficient to float a ve.<isel of large burden. These 
places are near the apex of the Delta." 

^ Bk, XV[1, Chapter I. Hamillpn ajid Fakpner** TnnsUtMn. Vol. Ul» 

* It u the modem Siicx. p. 243. n. j)> 

* Pbnroch Neebo, p. n. t). 
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Diodorus SeculuSi who lived in lliv firr*! i vniury bcfoiv Clii isi, ilius 
refers to the ciicial : “ They have made a l anai ol' 
niodonis Secu* communication which lium the I’elusiac Gulf to 
the Red Sea. Necos, son of Psammeticus com- 
nieiiced it (and) Darius, king of Persia, continued the work : but hv 
stopped it, following the advice of -some Engineers, wlio told him, that on 
digging the ground, ho will inundate Eg) pt witich was found to be 
lower ih.anthc Red Sea. Ptolemy M, did not let the enterprise to be 
finished, but he got placed o\-er the most favourable place in the canal, 
some very ingeniously contrived lauricrs or sluices which they open 
when they want to pass through and shut afterwards immediately. It 
is for this reason that the river takes the name of J'lolemy in the 
canal which empties itself in the se-.i at the place wlti.:tv the city of 
Arsinoe is built. 

Pliny, while describing the Goograi'Iiv of the 
Pliny. gulfs of the Red Sea, thus speaks on the subject of 

the canal : — 


“ We then come to the nation of the Tyri, and the port of the Daiiei, 
from which place an attempt has been made to form a nac igablo canal 
to the river Nile, at the spot wltere it enters the Delta previously 
mentioned^ the distance between the river and the Rod Sea being 
sixty-two miles. This, was contemplated first of all by Sesostris, king 
of Egypt, afterwards by Darius, king of tlie Persians, and still later 
by Ptolemy n,* wto also made a canal, one hundred feel in width 
«nd for^ deep/eixten^Og a distance of thirty--se\’en mites and a half, as 
j as the Bittw Springs. Kc was deterred from proceeding any 
further with this work by apprehensions of an inundation, upon 
finding that the Red Se'a was three cubits’ higher iluin the land in 
the interior of Egypt. Some writers, Iwwever, do not allege tliis as the 
cause, but say that Ids reason was, a fear lest, in consequence of 
introducing the sea, the water of the Nile might be spoilt, that being the 
only source from which the ^ypdans obtain water for drinking.”' 

All the Classicsi anthors, oained above, have begun witli the names nF 


The omission of 
die n!iin<‘ of Set’ t 
by Cl.-tsslcnl 
Writers. 


either Sesostris( Ramescs II ) or Neco. Out, as said 
by Sir G. Wilkinson, die ruins on the bank of the old 
canal show, that the caiuil already exisied in some 
form in the time of RamoM-s II. Thai lieiiig the ca>e, 


thenameofScli I, who ruled K-ruiv Kame-e> II, is 


' I iri' r TrAndation 6rom the French Trarud-'ilK'n otM. I.'.\IiIk' T erra-M*.i I'omr 
Premier, ri>. OMorur Seculu*. I.rrr* 1, SeciHSi I. XIX. Thg p.M'IK'n of I’i.'dun:- 
ia referred Ee hi <>llNr 'writer, as Bfi. 1. 33 . 

* ‘ PtoletriE' Fhiladelphit,. siiD ef Pfeleni> Soter or l.:i,;idee," 

' 4^ feel. 

* PlifiE'. Xntiir-'il Hirtor}'. Bk. VI. Chap. 33, Bostock nnd Kilci'v Ti.m-lalkm. Vol. 11, [i. or. 
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suggested on the authority of recent discoveries as that of the first Egyp* 
Uan king, who may have possibly built at least a part of tlie canal. 
M. Maspero refers to a monument of this kind.’ 


The summary of 
the different state* 
m e n t s of c h e 
different Classical 
Authors. 


We see from the above statements of the different 
Clas^cal authors, that they vary, as to who it 
who first successfully completed the canal. Their 
different statements can be summed up as 
follows : — 


Herodotus.— (o) Neco (about B. C. 615) attempted the construe-, 
tion of the canal. About 12,000 Egyptians died on the 
work. At last he desisted from further work in consequence 
of an ora(:le which said (hat he was labouring for the 
barbarian. 


(b) Darius completed the canal, bf which the length was 4 days’ 

journey, and width sufficient to admit two triremes abreast. 
The water of the Nile was admitted at Bubastis. 

.Aristotle. T-Sesostris planned Uie canal. 

Strabo.— (a) Sesostris (Rameses 11 ) planned it. 

( 3 ) Some said Neco began it, but died before completing it. 

(c) Darius succeeded to complete it, but desisted to open it on 

acxount of the erroneous o(nnion that the level of the Red Seu 
was higher than the land of Egypt. 

{d) Ptolemian kingseut it, using Igdcs to prevent inundation from 
the Red. Sea. 


Diodorus Seculus. — (a) Neci> ciimmencod it. 

{d) Darius continued it, but desisted tlirough fear, lest the Red 
Sea, being higher in level, may run over the country. 

(«} I’toleiny II finished it with sluices. Front his name the c.-icyti 
i.S called I’tolemy’s canal. 

Pliny.— (11) Sesostris coniemplaled it. 

(fi) Then Darius contemplated it. 

(r) Ptolemy made the canal too feet in width, 40 Ivet in depth, 37! 
mites in length. But he was deterred from opening it 
through the fear of (a) inucKlating the country and (d) spoil- 
ing the water of the Nile. 

' Ua moatimeot <]u icitips Jc Seri ler ihM 9 nootre te canal oi acrivili 5 nvani RaAicais 31 

Hihtoire Anoenne dew Fcuplen de I’Orirnl par MoKpero. Sepridmme eriidcn of (905. p. ifn. n. 7* 
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V. 

.All the vestiges of die canal of Dsirius, rctcrrej to by Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus, lutving been lost, some began to doubt 

Doubts on the the sUtements. For example, though Herodotus has 
uteraent ^ diltinctly stated lliat Darius had built the canal, sub- 
Herodotus?" siquent dassical authors, though admitting that he 
built it, added, that he desisted from completing it 
through somefearofiiiundatingihccountiy with the waterof the Nile. 
Again, as late as 1854, the translators of Strabo— Hamilton and 

Falconer said: About a century after Necho, Darius, the son of 

Hystaspes, made the undertaking, but desisted under the false impres- 
sion that the level of the Red Sea was higher than tiuil of the Mediter- 
ranean.”’ 

. -As to the question, who was the very first king of Egypt wiio 
The divergence first dug the Sue* Canal completely, or to speak 
Iwtween Hero- more correctly, who first completed the connection 
lotus and other ^ Mediterranean seas, the state- 

nmters and the • .«. . • . ■ , 

so called difficul- meots of ddiefent classical scholars vary, as seen 

itos explained. above. 

Sir J. G. Willdnsoa* thus explains the divergence ol statements : — 
“ Herodotus says Neco (or Nedos) began the can.'il, and .Strabo attri- 
butes it to ' Psamniidcus, his son but the ruins on its banks show that 
it already existed in the time of Renieses II, and that the statement of 
Aristotle, Strabo and Pliny, who ascribe its commenceinetii :it least to 
Sesostris* is founded on facb’Tbat from its sandy site it would require 
iraquent re-excavath^ is veiy evident, and these successive operations 
may have given to the different kings by whom they were performed 
the credit of eommtncing the canal. It is certainty inconsistent to 
SDppose that the Egyptians (who of ail the people had the greatest 
experience in canals, and who even to the late time of Nero, 

.were the people ooastilted about cutting through the isthmus of 
Corinth-Lucian) should have been oMiged to wait for its completion 
till Lite accession Of the Ptolemies. The authority nf Herodotus 
KulTioes to prove that it was completed in his time to the Red'Sea 1 and 
the iiioiiuments of Remeses at a town on its banks prove that it existed 
in Ills reign. Neco may have disconiioiicd the re-opening of it ; 
Dtirius may have completed it, as Herodotus si.-ites, hoili ile^' (Hook 11 , 
i,;b) and in Book IV, Chap, 3^ ; and it may have Ixioii re-opened and 
improved by the Ptolemies and again by the Arabs.” 

’ "The tti-o^raphy ol Strnbo, Irasslatol by llaaittou anj I'Aks^nort p. bi. n. 

' RawIin.-onS Herodolufi, Vof. II, p. J4J, n. j. 

* Or Rnm^o- II. 
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The so-called M^nant also meets the doubts raised on the 

d i tK c u 1 1 y of ground of the want of sufficient engineering skill in 
sluices. gf Darius. He sa>-s : 

“ When we can prove to-day the existence of great works of canaliza- 
tion which have been accomplished since the zotli century before Jesus 
Christ in Kgypt and Chaldea, one cannot say that the engineers of the 
time of Darius did not know the process of the sluices.”' 

Some Classical writers subsequent to Herodotus said, that Darius 
The so-called canal unfinished on account of the difficulty 

difficulty of Darius ofthe level of the Red Sea being hlgltcr titan th.at of 
in the matter of the land where the canal mn. The same difficulty is 
the level. have, later on, deterred Ptolemy from 

completing it. The difficulty was not real, and even if it existed, 
it was one which could be easily surmounted in tliose limes which 
were not without their irrigation experts. Wilkinson thus disposes ot 
this supposed difficulty. 

“The difference of 13 feet between the levels of the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean is now proved to be an error. Pliny says, that Ptolemy 
desisted from the work, finding the Red Sea w.as 3 cubits (4^ feet) 
higher than the land of Egypt : but, independent of our knowing that it 
was already finished in Herodotus’ time; it is obvious that a people ac- 
customed to sluices, and every contrivance necessary for water of various 
levels, would not be deterred by this, or u far greater, difference 
in the height of the sea and the Nile, and Diodorus expressly states chat 
sluices were constructed at its mouth. IFso, these were on account of 
the different levels, which varied materially at high and low Nile, and at 
each tide, of 5 to 6 feet, in the Red Sea, and to prevent the sea-u'ater 
from tainting that of the canal. Tlie city of Eels, Ph.agroriopolis, was 
evidently founded on its banks to insure the iiutinicnancc of ihc canal. 
Tlie place of the sluices appears to be traceable near .Suez, where a 
channel in the rock has been cul, to fonn the mouth of ilu- canal,”® 

We saw alcove, ih.al according to different Classical authors, the Red 
Sea was connected by different kings with the Medi- 

The conncctkxi terranean through the Nile. But it was not at the 
of the canal in , , . 

different places. ^»nc place on ihe Nile that the diliereiu kings con- 
nected (he canal with ilte river. SirJ.G. Wilkinson 
says on this point : 

^ nouia pouvom coosUkter aujoiird'bui 1«» ipramU travoux Je c anal ixnl Ion qui ont 

etC* Accompitit l« XX icicle av. J. C. en at «n Cbnid^e. on ne kau/ait diro quo le« 

lAg^nitfitiN Ue Darius iii; cmaaneiaient pas In proc6di*'( dot (cluses ? {La StMc de 

Chnloiif, p, lu). 

* 'Sir J. Wilkinson In Rawlinson'M Herodotus VoL It. p. 24*7. n, 4. 
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" The commencement of the Red Sesi Camtl was In different places .it 
various periods. In the time of Heroilolus, it left the Pelusiac hranch, 
a little above Bubastis ; it was afterwards supplied witli water by the 
Aninis Trajanus, which left the Nile at Bitbyion ( near old Cairo), and 
the portion of it that remains now begins a short distance from Bel- 
bays, which is about ii miles south of Bubasiis. Strabo must be 
wrong in saying it was at Phacusa, which is too low down the 
stream.” ‘ 

VI. 

Let us here take a brief look into the history of the ancient ruling 
The dynasties of 

the different build* understand the times of the difterent builders and 
STS and repairers, repairers of the Canal. Leaving aside the verv remote 
S^kiS periods, Eg,^ was governed, about 2,000 years be- 

fore the CbrisUan era, by a line of kings, known as 
“ the Shepherd Kings,” who belonged to the shepherd tribes that had 
gone to Egypt from Chaldea and Phoenecia. They founded the 17th 
dynasty of the rulers of ^;ypt. Raineses II, supposed to be known 
as Sesostris by the Greeks, ruled in the 14th century before Christ. He 
belong^ to the 19^1 dynasty. He is said to have made an attempt 
to coavert the Mediterranean and the Red seas via a brancli of the Nile, 
but failed. Neco, who was more successful in building the canal, ruled 
in Egypt in the 7th century B. C. His canal began at Bubastis and 
-finished at Heroopolia upto which the Red Sea then ran. His canal is 
said to have still left: some traces of its existence. 

The PendanS'fonned the ayth ruling dynasty of Egypt.’ Cyrus the 
Great, who foi^^t against, and subdued, Creesus ot 
dj^^to'Ervw" *** enraged agaioM Amesis 11 , of Egypt, 

' because he had sympathised with Creusus. So, 

his son Cambyses, who was known by the Egyptians as Mesutri 
Kambathet, invaded Egypt, 'to avenge the wrong done to his father. 
He conquered Egypt and became the first king of the 37th dynasty. 
The ancient town of Cambysu, situated on the Gulf of Suez, derived its 
name for Cambyses, because be founded the city to keep there the 
invalids of his army.* His policy in Egypt was, like tliai of his father 
Cyrus, that of toleration. He got his name written in t!ie cartouche, a 
fact symbolising his sovereignly. .After him, tliciv ruled in Egypt his 
successors, Darius. Xerxes, Arta.xer.xes, Darius II (Darius Noihas), 
Ariaxerxcs 11 . The Egyptians iJien overthrew the Persian rule ;ind 

^ Sir J. Wilkirvioa in R«wl;ivod's H«nh5<«Cv 0. Vot. II. p. ms> n. 4. 

* A ni*fU*fy the ^ypban peopie by 144. pp. fi'r th( rpt'Utn kiD^r-: 

of Eg>pt. 

* Pliny Bk. VI. Oisp. 33. D o ttoiii and R 3 e*b Tran»Utiun, VoL It. |v oj. 
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became independent. After a few years, Artazerxes ill (Ochus), re- 
conquered Egypt In 340 R. C. Hien, Alexander the Great defeated his 
successor Darius and conquered Pgypt- Afterwards during the rule 
of the Romans, during (he reign of Anastasius 1 (A. D. 491 to 518), 
the Persians again invaded Egypt (A. D. $02-5), but they did not 
remain there long. On being paid a ransom, they restored Egypt to 
Anastasius. 

Mr. Dalton, while speaking of the influence of Persian Art upon tlie 
Western Byzantine Empire, says that “ the Persians 
were the middlemen who traded with thti Farther 
tween the West introduced ngured silk textiles into the 

and the East. Byzantine Emigre. ”i But, it seems, that Persia 
supplied its people as middlemen in trade even 
before the flourishing times of the Byzantine Empire. 


Darius the Gr^t, had a great hand in making Persians the middle- 
r» • j T j- I"*" i" trade with the Farther East. He was the 
nrst rerstan monarch who aimed at Uie advance- 
ment of the knowledge of Geogr^hy during his various military ex- 
peditions. He had ordered his admiral, Scylax, to sail down the Indus 
from Cashmere and Punjab to the Arabian Sea and then to sail 
across the coast to Persia. This exploring naval expedition seems to 
have had for its object the development of trade between India and tlie 
West 

Thus, it is natural that Darius, wanting to develop trade between 
the East and .the West, should undertake the work of a great canal 
■A his newly conquered country of Egypt. 

Some writers say, that Ptolemy II (about B. C. 270) was the first 
Egyptian king, who completed the canal. We 

Pto°et^*li from our above examination of the statements of 

old Classical authors, that this is not correct. As said 
by M. MiSnant, he only repaired the canal which had fallen out of use 
by being filled up with silt. Tlicre was a further cliange before his 
time in the geograpliical coixlilion of that part of the Red Sea, and that 
change had led to ii.s disuse. When Queen Cicoiwlra (about B. C. 30) 
wanted to take her ships down the Red Sea through the canal, she could 
not do so, as the canal was silled up. 


Ptolemies. 
Ptolemy II. 


I'bc canal, as completed by Darius and repaired 
T^Ca^a*in°the H (Ptolemy Philadelphus) and by some 

times of Trajan subsequent rulers of Egypt, existed in the times of 

and Hadiian. the Roman Emperors Trajan (A. D. 98-117) and 
Hadrian (A. D. 1(7-138). 


" Byzantine Art and ArchBolo|ry, O. M. DaltoSs p. Mk 
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The oinal, which was open till Ihc linu- of ilu- Roman occupation ol 
Egypt, was latterly silled. Tin- silt was removed and 
the canal was repaired and re-opened hy t.'alipi, 
Omar, who saw the neces.sity of doing so, in ordei- 
to send Egyptian corn to Arabia. His Services in this 
direction were recognized hy ihe Mahoinudan coni- 
munitj’ by conferring upon him the title of .Aniiru-'l-mu'-minin, i.e., 
Commander of the Faithful. This title, enjoyed hy all llie subsequent 
Khalifs, had an origin in this event. Omar got this work done in 
Hijri to, i.f., 640 A. D. through Amron-Ben ;\l.-.As, ' 


The Calip.s. The 
canal In the times 
of Caliphs Omar 
and Ai-Mansour 
Afaou Gafer. 


One Caliph re-opened the canal for feeding his co-religionists, and 
another Caliph closed it for starving his co-religionisi> who Iiappcned 
to oppose him. It is said, that the second Abassidc Caliph al-Man.sour 
AbouG&fcror Abou-Giafer-al-Mansour, who ruled in Persia, got thi.s 
canal closed in 776 A.D. about 134 years after Caliph Omar. Ho had a 
qtiarrcl with one of the descendants of Ali, who possessed Medina. 
This descendant drew his supply of corn from Egypt Kta tJiis canal. 
The Caliph therefore asked bis Governor in Egypt to close the canal, s.. 
tlMt no grain could go from Egypt through the canal to Medina. The 
canal thus filled up has never been rc-opened and the suhsequeiu 
ravages of time and weather have left only (races here and there of its 
former esisteace.* One &int attnnpt was latterly made to make it 
navigable. That was done by Al-Hakim in A. D. 1000, Tliis was 
done for a passage of small boats, but that even, not along the w hole- 
line to the Red Sea. Mahomed Ali* shut it op altogether.* 

The old Arablaa name of Suez was Soea.* Later Mahomedan author.- 
The Arabian Bad **** Gulf of Suez as Baltr-el-.Souey.s, i.e.. 

Mahomedao naaies.'f^ ^ of Suez.* Ute old Groek name of ilie 
^ Sue*. • 4 dtf whose site is now occupied hy modem Suez 

yras AniiicB.* 


‘ Slf J. WIk(s« 9 afaRaviiMail'«Hete 4 otu>.Vfll.U.p. USl6le<lcCb:ilsul, par M 

M^OAaCvp. !«. 

■ Li> Su'I« 4 e Oaloiif, pur K. UtnuL p. 10. Sir /. Witkin-HP, in R.awliii,oi.% ilsr.>d.,t,. , t 
Vol.M, .145,11.4, 

Sir C. W 3 b'a*os la Rairliaaoe'i U«rodotiB. Vol. II. p. >43. n. 4. 

• The above Caliph AHUniwur Abou Gafur MrotMohe tbr Abu Jafur ft the t’alil..i 
Shaifoi-h 4 ..\ir 4 n (a fcl. Fetfr ay AiyidpAr-i-Zaririft. Sbatroib."!.i.Aif.in, Sc., p, i<i. 

' Plmy. Bk. VI, Chap. 33. BoUock ari Riley-. Trarulaiign, Vgl. It, p. 

' Pliny. BotCoek aod RHey'a Bdhiua. VoL I, p. 443, n. ,. * 

Pliny, Bk. v. Chap. 13. liid. p. 4*3. a. 6. 
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VII. 

VVe have rcfiTred above to some recent scliolars who have tried to 
explain the diver^-nce heiwcon Herodotus and 
Some recent di«. other classical writers, and who have replied to the 
canal of Darius. objections raised af^ainsi the successful attempts 
of Darius. We will now refer to some recent dis- 
coveries of the stelae or pilhars of kin}; Darius near the site of the 
modern canal, which settle, once for all, the doubts about (he state- 
ment of Herodotus, vis., that Dariu.s had completed the canal. 

ll was the practice of the Achsemenian Kings of Persia to inscribe on 
stones some events of their reign. The oldest 
The practice of inscription of that kind hitherto discovered is that 
memorative columns, of Cyrus the Great, the founder of the dynasty, 
•and the latest is that of .-\rtaxer.\es Ochus. 

Darius the Great was most known for such inscriptions. He in- 
scribed both on the sides of mountains and on columns. .Among his 
mountain inscriptions, the best known is that on the «x:k of the moun- 
tain Buhistun [lit. the place (jftiKrt) of God (baga) |, a rock rising 
perpendicularly from the plain to a height of about 1,700 ft. In this 
inscription, he gives, as it were, hi-s short autobic^raphy, describing the 
principal events of his reign. He was fond of erecting stela; or pillars 
in the countries which he conquered. On these pillars he inscribed 
the principal deeds which he accomplished. For example, we learn 
from Herodotus, that during his expedition against Scythia, in his 
march to the Istri, he built his pillars on the Bosphorus. Herodotus' 
says : “ He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected upim its 
shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he inscribed the names 
of all the nations which formed his army, — on the one pillar in Greek, 
on the other in .-Xssvrian characters. ’ 


* Bk. IV, Raw|inM>rt's Kerod^^iiri, Vt>]. III. p. Ao. 

* UermlotuH miKtakc^ the Pvr>Nin U*t Awv)'nArt. R.*iwlinstMi torretls him in hl«i follow 

Mtg ohHcrvntlons : " It lUMtiMl ihiit Che PceMans who xt uptntint;*Ml liucriptionM in the 
I'ehtrnI provinces fi>r chc henvTic of iheir Aririn. Semrtie. and T»tnr pi>pulatjon>, should leave 
lulInKiial records tn other plact-s. Tb»« in (hey wovld have ihiir ifiMcriptloftK in the 

hfcTt'^lyphic’ an wrU ah the Pi*T^nl^ char.icter. of which the v.i'ie in St. Mark'n, nt Venice, iv a 
vpedmL’n. In Clfivce they wroiiU use. hr^dcH thciV own. the Orevk lanKun^e .ind character. 
UefiHlotus howuvut. U no doubt in.*tccurn to when he speakt here of At/tynan K'tUTH, Thu 

and char.'icter uved in ihe uixripiion would be ihc Pervian. nnJ not ihc.^ymn. 
Rut .*in mi>dem«, till reeenilyv bate been nccu^tomrd tii sp(>ak ttf the fHitfi/orm Innffucfiv. 
dihtin^ubihin^ between one M«rt of cuneifonn writing and arK>(hcr. so. lleroJt>tu.'< appears 
to have been Igoornni that in (he arrow-headed invriptkmv which he saw. both the letters and 
the l.intfuatfOi varied. There are. in point of fact, at Icaikt mx different ty'p^ of cuneiform 
w riling, W 2 ., the old Scylhk.'. Babylonian, the Su&ianian. the Armenian, thcSc)thicc>l the 
trilingual tahleti. the Absyrinn. .*ind the Acharmoiiao PerKian. Of these the first four Arc to a 
certain rxient cvmnecteJ : hot the Aisyrian and Achamcnian Pervian differ totally from them 
and from each other (Raw linen’s lleredotun. VH. Ill, p.6d. n. j). 
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. Some time afterwards, the Byz;ini>nes removed tliese pillars 
to iltoir own city, and used them lor an altar which they creeled to 
Orthosiaii Diana.* One (dock renviincd behind : ii lay near ihc temple 
of Bacchus at Byzantium and was covered with .Assyrian writing. 
Tlie spot whore Darius bridged the Bosphorus was, 1 think, but I 
speiik only from conjecture, lialf way between the city of Byifantium 
tind the temple at the mouth of the strait. 

" Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the strait by 
the Samian Mandrocles, chat he nof only bestowed upon him all the 
customary presents, but gave him ten of every kind. .Mandrocles, by 
way uf ulferiiig hrsC fruits from these presents, caused a picture to be 
painted which showed the whole of the bridge, with King Darius 
sitting in a seat of honour and his army engaged in the passage. This 
painting he dedicated in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching 
to ii the inscription following 

' The llsb'fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno's fane 
Did Mandrocles tlus proud memorial bring ; 

When for himself a crown he*d, skill to gain, 

For Samos praise, contesting the Great King.' 

Such was the memorial of his work which w.-js left by the archi- 
tect of file bridge.” 

Following his above practice, Darius had erected several pillars in 

The discovery of Egypt to commemorate his achievement of digging 
( two ParseipMtan successfully the canal connecting the Red and the 

■iMnaearats “ear Mediterranean seas. Relics of several such 
tlw' canal at the end j .u , c- 

' of the wghteeoth loonuments were found near the modern Suez 

century. Canal. M. Mdnant, in his learned and interesting 

paper, entitled, La Stdiede Cbalouf, refers to their discoveries. 

It was ill 1799, thatapUIar was for the Urst time discovered by M. 
KgziciTC on the north of Suez, at about 6| hours’ march from it. M. 
KoziOrre liad, when he saw the pillar, copied as a specimen a few 
word.s of the inscripttoR. These words read ; Daryavus Klishii- 
yatliiya vazarka, i.r., Darius the great king. 

M. Devillicrs, who accompanied M. Rozi^rre in the expedition ot 
Egypt from Prance, had come across the relic of another Parsci- 
poliiuii pillar near Serapiuni. 


^Th;i( i5. Diana, who had eMtnUishod or preserved Ibcrr City.*' {Uui n. G.) 
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For nearly more than half a century, the subject of tlie discoVeiy 
of the Parseipolitan monuments of Darius near the 
present canal was forgotten. But in i$66, it was 
a^ain revived. The operations of M. Lesseps for 
digging the modem canal, the rough idea of which 
was first conceived by Napoleon I. revived the 
subject. 


The discovery 
nf the third 
monument o f 
Oariua in the 
caeal. The pillar 
of Chalouf. 


In March t 866 , the attention of M. Charles de Lcsscps, the son of M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, was, while looking after Uie work of digging 
the present Suez Canal, drawn to a Parseipolitan monument near the 
village of He sent a sketch of one ol the stones of 

the monument, drawn by the Suez Canal Company’s doctor, M. Terrier, 
to Paris, to M. Mariette, wlio thereupon asked for further in- 
formadon and particulars. So, M- Fred, de Lesseps sent his son 
Charles de Lesseps with the Canal Company’s two other officers to 
the spot to make further researches. M. Charles de Lesseps carried on 
the work of excavation. He found that some of the blocks of stone were 
blackened by fire, which some one had, at one time, ignited under the 
shadow of the pillar. He fouitd some blocks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and some with Egyptian hiert^yphics. He took to the village of 
Chalouf those blocks that could be easily carried and covered again 
with earth those, about 15. that could not be carried away easily, so 
that they may be preserved from destruction. 

M. Mariette then sent M. Luigi Vassalli to take prints or stamps of 
the fragments that were collected and to make further report after 
further observations. 

In June 1866. M. Fred, de Lesseps communicated to M. Mariette 

Discovery o I lire discovery of the relics of two other Parseipolitan 
three more monuments, one of which was near Serapium. 
monuments. 

In July 1887, M. E. Naville communicated to M. M^nantthe news 
of the discovery of another monument at Tell-d-Maskhutalt, about 18 
kilometers from Ismailia. 


Tlius we have in all references to six monuntents. But M. M^nant 
thinks that the one referred to by M. Fred de Lesseps, as found at 
Serapium, is, perhaps, the same as that referred lo above, as found 
by M. Devilliers in about 1799. From the different positions of the 
monuments, M. Minant thinks, tliat Darius’s monumenu were on both 
the banks of his canal. Writing in i88f. about 20 years after the disco- 
very of the monuments seen by M. Fred, de Lesseps while digging the 
Suez Canal, M. M^nant expressed a fear, that the monuments may riot 
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be in the same coodition, as they were in. ivhi-n seen in iSG'j. Non- 
in 1015 tlieircondidon must be much more n-orse. 

Of all these, ttic one found at Chalouf, was iliv otily onu vt hicli lud, 
when discovered, presented itself in a comparatively pretty good state to 
be examined and deciphered. Its condition at present must he per* 
htips bad. Some of the fragments of this column are, ns said above, 
preserved at the village of Omiouf, but of others that were again 
co\’orcd over vith <and by M. F*. de Lessep's, one cannot say what 
their present condition is. 


The discovery of the monument of Chalout has a historical value, 
because its inscription determines the question, 

\ alue of the dis* whether Darius had successfully coinnjetud llic 
covery of the tnoou* , •> . . , . 

meni of Cbalonf. canal or not. Herodotus said, that lie did. As 

said above, as he had travelled in Egypt n few 

years after the death of Darius, lie must have seen the canal working. 

So, his statement must be authoritative. But the statements of other 

classical writers after turn thren- some doubts upon the veracity of his 

assertion. This inscription, sriiich commemorates Darius's work of 

the canal, confirms the statement of Herodotus and decides the 

question that Darius did complete the canal sucttessfully. 

VIII. 


M. Minant has ^ven in his paper, Ln $t£te de Cb.'ilouf, the 
Text of the Inscription, a.s deciphered by him. 
The Text and the sleetch retsived in Paris. I give 

Translation of the. ..... - 

Cbalonf Inscription. "*** translation from his French trans- 

lation : 


" Ormuzd is a great God : He has created the Heaven ; He has 
created this Eartk f He.tuu created Man ; He has given to man good 
principle (■S'tiadfrfi) »' He faoa made Darius king ; He has given to king 
Darius a great Emffire. 


“ I am Darius, gnat king, king of kings, king of these counlrios 
(well populated), king of this vast land, who commands .ifnr imd near, 
son of Hystaspes of the Achimenedes. 


" Darius, the king, says : 1 am a Pars! (Persian) ; (.As u) Persian, ( 
govern Egyp^ I have ordered to dig this canal starting from the Nile : 
it is the name of the river which runs in Egypt up to the sea which 
comes from Persia. 


“ Thus the canal has been dug here. 
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1 have ordered this canal and I liave said ; Commence 
from .... this canal up to the shores of the sea . . . . 

Such is my wish." 

The latter part of the inscription is much mutilated. But the first 
part is well preserved, it appears, that this first 
An Aveeu pa. inscription of this great worshipper 

the inscription. Ahura Mazda is in line with a passage of the 
Avesta. The first part of thi inscription on the 
monument, as given by M. M^nant, runs thus : 

Baga vazarka Aura mazdai hiya a^rndnam adA hya iniAm bumim 
adai hya raartiyam adt 

Translation.— Omuzd is a great God. He has created the Heaven. 
He has created this Earth. He has created Man. 


Now compare this with the followii^ words of yafiia (Chap.XXXVlI, 
I,) which form the daily Parsce prayer to say grace at meals. 

IthA At yazamaidA Ahurem MazdAm y€ gAnichA ^shemchA dit 
apascht dAt uravrAoschl vanghuhish raochaschA dAt bumimehA vispA- 
chA vdhti. 

Translation. — We thus invoke here .Ahura Mazda, who created 
animals and com, who created water, good trees and light, who 
created earth and ail good things. 


I have referred above to the help given by the Lesseps, father and 
son, to the cause of the discovery of the monuments 
A brief History Darius. It was while working at the cscavation ' 
C^an^l* ° present Canal, that they and the other officers 

of the Suez Canal Company came across the relics of 
the monuments. So, I will finish my paper by a very brief account of the 
•present successful attempt of the Suez Canal, hoping that it would 
interest many at the present juncture of war, when the Canal is one of 
the seats of fight hetwscn Uic belligerents. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, who is spoken of as semi-Alexander for his 
attempts and aims at what is now spoken of as 
The first eon. WorM^empire, was drawn toward.s Bgypt by 
M^era **01012 the same view with whicli Alexander the 

by Napoleon. Great and Darius the Great were drawn, vis., to 
be master of the East as well as of tlte WesL 


It is said, that it a’as lie (Napoleon), who first conceived the idea of 
connecting the Mediterrai can and the Red seas by a canal of the 
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itiodurn type. Attbecndof tl>c i8th cciilurys 1 '^ l>ad U'ikod ftf. Lepire, a 
great Engineer, to submit a scheme, but that movement bad no result. 
It is now said, that, even had Napoletm succeeded in digging the Sueii 
Canal, his enterprise would Iwtve been a great tinancial failure, 
because his were tlie times of sailing ships, which would not have dared 
to withstand the difficulties of the shoals, calms and contrary winds 
met with in the canal. Tltcy were not the times of .steamers which 
have the sieam power to control these difficulties. The old route 
between Europe and India, vis., titat via the Cape of Good Hope was 
1 1, 739 miles, but the present route VMS the Suez Can.-d is 7,628 miles. 
Still, the sailing ships of Napoleon's time would have preferred the 
long circuitous way of the Cape of Good Hope to the coniparalh c more 
risky passage of the Suez Canal. 

I'or various reasons Napoleon’s conception of the canal did not take 
any practical shape, in 1830, General Chesney of England is said to 
have made a 'bvourable report of the practicability of the canal, and 
said, that it can' be built by any one nation. But it w.is left to M. 
Lesseps to undertake the work. He matured the scheme during the 
period of 1S49 to 1854. On 30th November 1834, Mahomed Said, the 
then Pasha or Khedive of ^ypt, asked M. Lesseps to form a Coinmi.s- 
' sion to float a Universal Suez Canal Company. 

M. Lesseps Appointed a Cooimission of Ei^ineers to design the 
Canal, and of IMreAors to float the Cam{»ny. Hie Commission met in 
1853 and linished its work in 1836. Tliey considered over the different 
^rstems of ranals. 

- htodem Canals.ao of three kinds : — 

(n) Canals u;ith locks to raise boats from one level to another. 

(A)' Canals' bi lo^Ij^g districts with an uniform level from one 
e^ tt andtBer. When cranected with the sea, they have 
works at hofii ends defending them against encroachments 
by the. sea. 

(e) Canals without locks artd having unchecked communication 
with the sea." 

The Suez Canal, as U is constructed now, is ol the third class. It 
draws its water both from the Mediterranean and the Red seas, whose 
levels are nearljr equal. 

Hje English Engineers ot the above Commission preferred the first 
class, ziw., one with locks, suggesting that the canal itself may Ih- 
about 23 feet above the sea level. The foreign engineers preferred the 
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third class, suggesting the level of 27 feet below seu level. In June 1856, 
the recommendation of the foreign Engineers was approved. When 
the Company was floated, half tlic number ol shares were taken by the 
Pasha (Khedive) of Egypt The other half were taken by others, 
among whom the principal portion was held by the French. The work 
commenced in i860, .^mong the conditions arranged with the Pasha, 
were the following 

“ (o) That side by side with the canal there must be built a fresh 
water canal for the workmen. 

(b) That the Pasha was to supply forced labour for the canal. 

(r) That the land on the banks of the canal may belong to tlie 
Company.” 

After the work commenced, the Pasha of Egypt asked Sir John 
Hawkshaw to make a report on the work, but he died before the 
report came in. He was succeeded by Ismail P.-ulsha, who refused to 
confirm the concessions made by his predecessor. Lord Palmerston 
had no liking for the Canal. So, it is possible, that lie suggested 
the refusal. The reason of Palmerston’s opposition to the canal 
was this : If the canal was built, Britain, as the principal Power 
trading with ‘the East, would be the most interested party in the 
work of the canal. That interest would lead to some kind of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. Tliat interference may le.td to friction 
with France. Later events showed tlial Palmerston’s fe.ars were true 
to some extent. 

Tile dispute between the new Pasha and Uie Canal Company was 
referred to the arbitration of the French Emperor, Napoleon 111 , who 
decided, that as a return for the withdrawal of the concessions, the 
Company m;iy be given a sum of about ^C^oo.ooo. 

Later on, when the Canal was finished and began working pretty 
well, Lord Salisburv- saw the necessity of having a great hand in the 
administration of the canal. So, he quietly worked in the matter and 
purchased a large number of shares from Egypt. 

The Suez Canal, both ancient .and modern, is, from the point of view 
of the sandy desert tract through which it passed and passes, a great 
engineering work. But otherwise its construction is simple. It i$ 
about 100 milc.s in length. It has an average depth of aboui 
26 feet. Its width is about 72 feet at the bottom, and 200 to 300 at it! 
topmost banks. On an average it lakes about 16 hours to cross it. 



Art. IX.— ^ Hot Springs oj the Ralmgiri District. 

Bv 

HAROLD H. MANN 
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Contributed. 

I. 

Our attention was first called to the excsteoce of a scries of liol 
springs at Of near the foot of the Sahyadri range in Western India by 
a letter by Dr. V. J. Shirgaoakar of Belgaum, in <Ae Times of India 
of .August 19th, 1909. It was at once evident that tlie attempt to 
investigate the whole of these as to their source, the character of Ihi ir 
water, their temperature, and other matters in connection with them 
was far too big a for us to undertake. Nor was it necessary, for 
the invesUgatioo of some of the properties of those in the Thana 
district and to the north of this had been already undertaken recently 
by Steichen and §ierp,° the first instalment of ihcir very interesting 
results being publisbed in rgii, and the second in 1913. We resolved, 
however, to attempt to ascertain all that we could of tlie springs in 
the Ratnagiri District, the most southern section,- in fact, of the 
remarkable line of springs extending from Rojapur in the South 
(Lat. s6” 38') to near Surat at the village of Anaval in the North 
(Lat 20° 52*). Inasmuch as Dr. Shirgaonkar's letter was the 
Starting poiac of .our investiigations, it may be well to quote it here 
as a whole before paiuiag on to the special consideration of our section 
of the subject Dr.' 9 lirgaonlearwroteasfollows;— 

'* In Colaba ZiOa there is one spring near Nagothna near the Fort 
of Rail, and four near Mahad, three at Sov and one at Kondviti. 
The waters oftheoe springs smell of sulphur and their temperature is 
about 109* F. They all have stone cisterns. In Rainagiri Zilla 
there are many thermal springs. In Dapoli district there are two, in 
Rajapur one, at Baragaum there are about forty and at .Aravli there 
is one. These springs at Baragaum have no cisterns, bui that til 
Aravli has. These latter two villages are in Sangatneshwiir Taluku. 
At Aravli there is a temple near the spring. These springs are a sliort 

• Trsni>actlon> of th« Bombay Medical and Phy-dcaJ Society. Vol. ij. No. ■ l.onjand IndioR 
McdiCeil CftuMvf 48 (July *913). 
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distance from the main roads, and have a charming scenerj'. -They 
strongly smell of sulphur and can b« smelt from some distance. Their 
temperature varies from zio* F. to 213** F. In some springs eggs 
can be poached and rice boiled. 

‘‘Thcfe is one hot spring at Rajapur. It falls from a height of 
about four feet from the side of a hillock. Its temperature is about 
<10^ F. Poor people of this town always bathe at this fountain, 
to save the expense of fuel. There is a traveller's bungalow and 
three dharamshalaa near It and more are going to be built. The sccncry 
all round U beautiful. This is considered to be a holy place. Besides 
this spring thereare about twelve erratic springs of ordinary freshwater, 
which are supposed to be springs from the Holy Ganges of Benares. 
People think that they suddenly disappear when any sinful man 
comes to bathe there. There arc local legends about the hot and tlie 
erratic springs. 

“The waters of all these hot springs taste insipid and sulphury 
while warm, but when cool they lose the smell and taste like ordinar>' 
water. As to the tlier:ipeutics of tite waters of these springs they 
regulate the bowels, increase appetite and the action of kidneys and 
skin. Uses : Chronic rheumatism, dyspepsia, chronic constipation, 
incipient cases of tuberculosis, some skin diseases especially scabies 
are cured by these waters. 

“ I sent some patients to Rajapur and Sangameshwar and they 
were much benefited. They used to bathe in these waters and drink 
them too. 

“ In order to popularise these springs I advised some Bombay 
gentlemen sufferiog from chronic rheumatism to try them : but the\ 
prefer the nasty ml.'cturcs of chemists, to these pure medicated springs 
of nature. Men are blind and are led by fashion. Till some metro- 
politan fashionable doctors send some of thdr rich patients to these 
places these springs must run to waste.” 

II. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing al>out the hot springs of the 
Ratnagiri district is the fact that they are >0 little known. There are 
a few old references to them, summarised in Oldham's list of the 
Thermal Springs of India*, but since that lime little lias been done. 
We will reserve remarks as to individual springs until we deal witli 
each of them, but the following two or three older references to tJie 
springs as a whole will be found interesting. 


• Memoirs of (he Ceolosical Survc} o( liuU*. VoL XIX, 1881. 
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Tn 1846 Newbold writing in ScoUand on • “ the lempcraturt of inter- 
tropical spring;s and rivers,” and making Siinic remarks on tlic inecsii- 
gjitions of Duncan (to be referred to later) wrou- as follows 

"Since my arrival here nty friend Malcolmson has put into my 
hands the first volume of tite Bombay Medical and Physical Tran- 
Siictions where I find, (p. *$?) •> few notes on the Thermal Springs 
of the Konkan, by A. Duncan, Esq. The geographical distribution 
of Cliese springs corroborate the remark in my paper, under the 
hciid of thermal springs, vi>., ‘That the majority of the springs 
termed thermal occur in India at or near lines of great faults.' 
The thermal springs mentioned by Mr. Duncan lie ni the base of 
the Western Chat elevation, intermediate between the mountains 
and the sea, generally from sixteen to twenty-Iour miles, or there- 
about, inland from the latter. Hie line of springs follows prclti' 
nearly that of the mountains, vi»., nearly North and South : and 
, extend from the vicinity of Surat, or about 21® N. Lat. to Soutli 
Rajapur. They are supposed to exist still further south, following 
at irregular intervals, the line of West Ghats to Ceylon. Not 
less than twelve are known to exist between Dasgauni .and South 
Rajapur, vu. >— 

4 at Oonale in the tahika of Viziadroog. 

3 in the Ratnagiri taluk, at Rajwaree, Toorul & Sungmarry. 

I at Arowlee, iq the Konedree mliik. 

I at Mat, Hatkombee Mahal. 

I at Oonale, Ja^abad Mahal. 

1 at Savi, in, the Ryghur taluk, Bhar Nergannah. 

I at Oonale, Suikee taluk, Mahal Salee. 

la 

“ Oonale is the native term for a hot s)a-tog. The temperature of all 
the springs examined exceeded, with a single exception, loo® F., and 
amounted to 109®. That of Toorul, which, unfortunately was not 
Ihermometrically ascertained, appeared to Mr. Duncan to be almost at 
the boiling point. The water was not found to be mineral, though 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydn^en. A Utile higher up, in the 
hill where the thermal spring No. 1 occurs, is a single intermittent cold 
spring, over which a temple has been built. It is resorted to hy crowds 
of Hindoos, during the season witen the fountain periodically Rows, 
vis., during the hot months. A more minute analysis of the water, and 


* Edinburg New 1846. pa^c 114-* ' 5 * 
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a more continued scries of (hemMinetric <^servations, are a great 
desideratum.” 

We can find no further general discussion of these Western India 
springs until the appearance of Oldham’s paper, already referred to, in 
1882. Before giving details as to each spring known to him, he made 
general remarks as follows 

" Ac intervals along the base of the great range of cliffs known 
as the Western Chats, whkh stretch almost continuously along 
the Western coast of the Peninsula from Surat, north of Bombay, 
to Belgaum, and arc continued further to the soutli, though in a 
more broken range of high ground, a large number of copious hot 
springs rise in the comparatively flat ground, known as the 
Konkan or Kokan, which forms a narrow belt between the Ghats 
and the sea. Generally spcaldng, these springs lie about 20 miles 
(from 12 to 24) from the coast, and a little further from the hills 
which rise on the cast. They occur bolli us single isolated springs, 
and in groups of springs, where several issue within a circle of 
small radius. 

“ Of these the most southerly known to me is Rajapur. I say 
the most southerly known tp me, because I find many marked far 
to the south of this on Greenough’s sketch map of the Geology of 
India ; but I have not succeeded in finding any description of these, 
while the general inaccuracy ol the map prevents any confidence 
being placed in such references.” 

The Bombay Gazetteer, to which we are accustomed to turn for 
authoritative information on questions of this sort, is ver}' un- 
satisfactory on the subject of these springs. .All it slates is 
the following, which, it will be seen, is largely a series of quotations 
from Duncan ; — 

"Hot springs arc found in various parts of the distrlci. The line of 
springs runs half-way between the Sahyadri hills and the sea, and seems 
to stretch botii north and south of the Katnagiri district. Three villages, 
two in the Dapoli subKltvision and one in Rajapur, have been named 
Unhala from their hot springs. There are similar springs near the 
towns of Khed and Sangameshwar and at the villages of AravJi 
2ind Tural in the Sangameshwar sub-division. The water of all these 
springs, as far as taste and smell form any test, seems strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. But Dr. A. Duncan, who in 1837 examined 
the water, came to a different conclusion. He writes : ‘ The water of 
these wells is, so far as 1 could ascertain, to the taste both insipid and 
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sulphury. Does this latter result from its iitsipidity, for 1 i-an find no 
trace of sulphur in it, nor of iron, nor of alkali, nor of iodine, nor of 
anylhini^ ? .\nd when it has been cooled and froi'Iy exposed 10 the 
air, il becomes a pleasant and u healthy water to drink. It would 
.seem to be simply boiled water yet il may contain foreign ingredients, 
nlihough with my limited means, I have been unable to discover 
tliem.' (Trans. Bom. Med. and Phy. Soc. I, 259). The temperature 
of the water varies in different springs from 100° to almost the 
boiling point (213*), and at Tural the experiment of poaching an 
egg lias been successfully performed. Gsterns have been built to 
enclose most of the hot springs. Dr. Duncan remarks tiiat ' One ot 
these wells was formerly much frequented for a variety of ailments, 
cutaneous, dyspeptic, and rheumatic. As a bath, the water alTurJs .1 
remedy of great power in several forms of rheumatism. It excites the 
appetite, and is therefore serviceable in some forms of dyspcp.sia. I 
have also observed cases ofdeUlity, without lesion or apparent disease 
beyond perltaps a wantof relish for food considerably hendited. I 
am less acquiunted with the effects produced on cutaneous ailments, 
but on some of these, I infer, a bath of this sort cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial.’ The water isstjH much used for bathing and washing 
clothes, but is notregardedby the natives as having any special sanctity. 
The springs appearto be perpetual, and are no doubt the remains of 
volcanic activ^.*’' 

Little can be obtained from these accounts c.xcept 10 show the exist- 
ence of a series of hot springs about half-way from the Sahyadri range 
to the sea, of very var;^ng temperature, possibly confining sulphur, 
dwugh this is ddubtfrll, with reputed medical qualities in certain 
.cases. The cotnpQi^Bon of none of them is ascertained : the method of 
occurrence, whether uniform or otherwise, is not referred to : their 
general relatlooa^p. to rivers or other natural phenomena is not indi- 
cated, and we.asAfi^.witli.a doubt as U> whether we are dealing with 
a series of occurrencea nf different or of similar type. We will try and 
consider these general questions after giving the results of our examin- 
iition nf each indmdual apring. 


III. 

Tlie number of springs is larger than has liitheno hcen slated, 
Oldham catalogues eight springs or series of -springs. Wv Inive seen 
all that he refers to, aod two or three other ones, and we do not 
flatter ourselves that we have seen all of them even now. Tlioso 
which we have found and examined are now described, commencing 
finm the most southerly at Rajapur. 
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Rajapur Hot Spring. 

Latitude 16° 38^' N. Longitude 73® 34^' E. 

Two rivers, both running from the Western Ghats to the sea, meet at 
Rajapur. and tliere become tklaJ. The more souUierly of these is the 
Savinda, and it is on the south bank of this river, about one and'a-haif 
mile to the east of Rajapur, in the village of L'nitala, that the spring 
occurs (vide map in Plate I). It has oRcn been described. Duncan 
(Trans. Med. Phys. Society of Bombay. Vol. I, 1838) refers to it and 
says : *' There is only one hot spring. This is in the Viziadroog taluk, 
30 miles from the Chats and I 3 miles froiti llie sea.” Hazlewood 
(Trans. Geog. Soc. Bombay X, 185Z) slutos : “Water issues out of 
the mouth of a stone cow, and falls into a small tank.” The Bombay 
Gazetteer refers to it as follows 

“ The hot spring mentioned by Hamiltuii at tlie foot of the hill 
about a mile from the tow'n of Raj-apur is still, for Its virtue in 
curing rheumatic and skin diseases, much frequented by natives. 
The water from the side of the hill, about 300 yards front the 
south bank of the river, flows into a ten feet square stone-paved 
cistern, and thence through a short [upe ending in a stone cow's 
head, pours in a full stream into the river. With a temperature 
of about 120° the water has no special taste or smell.” (Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc. VII, 159, 1846.) 

Except the general description in Ute Gazetteer and by Dr. Sitir- 
gaonkar already given, these seem to be all the accounts given of tliis 
spring. 

The spring seems to have been known from prehistoric times, and 
is said to be referred to »sjoala kund in the so-called Medini Puran. it 
lies about twenty paces from the south bank of the Savinda river, and> 
originally issues from a crack or a series of cracks in trap rock. Many 
>'ears ago, however, the original outlet, at the bottom of a well, was 
covered over, and a stone ^pe carried from the side into a stone built 
square cistern, where people can and do bathe, and where the water 
flows from the mouth of a stone cow as described by Hazlewood (tide 
supra). In time the exact location of the original spring was for- 
gotten, and when we had the latter opened, a good deal of difficulty 
was experienced in locating the exact site. It was finally discovered, 
however, and the character of the spring found. The well was nine- 
feet deep. Tlie top two feet were circular in sliape, but below that 
point the water rose in a narrow oblong slit running E. and W. The 
bottom, in which the crack occurred, was composed of irregular black 
trap<rock. The whole was covered with a stone cover, from Just 
below which the stone channel to the cistern, about eight feet away. 
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led the water into the cistern aforeiiientioni J. This was apparenily 
Iasi repaired in 1879 A.D. and an inscription in Marailii, as follows, 
above the outlet refers to this repair : 

’(del swr*ft« ^ ^ 

T ^ %9jt era. 

The tjuantity of water which issues was measured, and found lo be, 
in February I9<s, about twelve gallons per minute. The volume of 
wilier is said to be unaffected 1^ the .season, and U gives no more 
water in the monsoon than at other times of the year. The man who 
last repaired the spring and made the present arrangements told us 
that its volume at that time (thirty years ago) was much greater than 
at present. This may be due to loss water coming, but more probably 
is due to leakage from the masonry channel, lealuige which was 
evidently occurring, as a second stream of water (at a temperature of 
106° F.) was soaking between the stones on the south side of the 
cistern. 

Tire temperature of the wat^ as it fails into the cistern is remark- 
ably constant, both at different times of tlie day and at difTcrenc 
times of the year. In-November 191 1 careful records gave as follows ; — 

•j-yiA.lt, ... 109'' F. 

1*15 P.M. ... ... ... ... 109" K. 

6 p.ll. 109® F. 

In the following February the same temperature exactly was obtained. 

The water, thougir it had the smell which Is usually connected wiili 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, was perfectly free from tltis 
substance. It gave no Iblac^enlng with a solution of lead acetate 
either in acid or alkaline solution, but a br^ht piece of copper became 
slightly stained when it remalocd several hours in il It was orga- 
nically fairly pure, and afteyv a poradon the residue remained without 
any appreciable blaclKning on toting. The actual figures of analysis 
in this respect ware as follows 

Free Amoioaia '00026 parts per 100,000 

.Albuminoid Ammonia '0092 „ ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ... *032 ,, 

„ „ in 4 hours ... '083 „ „ 

Particular interest centered in (he salts conmined in the water, which 
was analysed on two occasions— May 1911 and February 1912. The 
total solid matter contained in the water was very small, far less than 
many other of the hot springs in the district, and amounted to (1) 
36 00 arid (2) 37*00 parts per 100,000 on the two occasions quoted. 
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The nature of the mlnera] constitucnls is sliow-n in the foilou mg 
analyses 

ff«vember itfii. Ftbmary /gi2. 


Total solid matter 36*0 parts per 100.000. 37*0 parts per 100,000. 


containing 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Calcium... 

8-2 

7 ’« 

Magnesium ... .— 

79 

8-0 

Sulphuric Acid(S04)... 

4-6 

20-5 

Chlorine (G) ... ... 

7-8 

7-6 

Carbonic Add (CO3) ... 
Alkalinity (as Sodium 

4 S'' 

439 

Carbonate Na 2 CO3) 

2*1 

Nil. 

In neither case were any 

nitrates present. 

Sulphuretted liydrogen 


was (as already stated) absent. 

The water remained clear on standing, and gave no precipitate even 
after remaining open for three days (72 hours). When seventy litres of 
the water were concentrated to two and'a-ltalf litres, the water (in 
November 1911) became strongly alkaline. 

Math Hot Spring. 

Latitude, i®* 56* N. Longitude, 73“ 32^' E. 

Unlike the spring at Rajapur, which is well known and frequently 
visited, that which one comes aertws next on going nortii is hardly 
known at all even to the people of the neighbourhood, and is practical- 
ly not used even for purposes of bathing. It was, however, described 
by Duncan in 1837 (Trans. Medical Phys. Society, Bombay, Vol. 1 ), 
who besides de.scribing its position states that “ people are said to be 
afraid to use the water of this spring on account of the increased con- 
sumption of grain and ghee it occarions by creating a voracious 
appetite.” We are not aware that any further description of this 
spring has been made since Duncan’s time. 

Math is a village of the Ratnagiri taluka, about eighteen miles 
from Ratnagiri near the road from Pali to Lanja. The village is three 
miles from Pali (vide map in Plate II). The spring is about four miles 
from the main road, on the east bank of the Kanjiee (Kajvi) river,* and 
can only be approached by tracks across the hills, even a regular 
path to it being absent. 


* Wc eamiol und«nCaiKlOU)uim'*dMcnpt>oa o(it (bc.<g.) u "about mt mile te tbr 
narth afthe rtver Kanjiee, wbcb poms down hvn oew tbo Ambuffbat to Rutaagamah and 
ii "about half wa)- betweco tbo Cbata and tbo aa at Halkaaibi mabaL" Thar* ia. however, .1 
tra^don Chat Uie apring fonneriyopenadinalaBipleaomemilcnlotlieDortb, but Ibrre ia no 
Crane of any apring now. We were not able to gea any detaHa further. 





ilaf! ikoxving the sarnju'i<liHi;s uf Matl)-Hot-S|)rini(. 
X Hot.Si'riiit;. 
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Till' present condition is that this spring flows from the nortliern 
siJi.- of the river a few yards from the hank, it is said that xit one 
lime there was a cistern a few paces away from the hank of the river, 
hut itkiw there is no trace of it. And altiiough the volume of water 
ilisohargcd from Che spring is about equal to that of a one inch pipe, 
the existence of it is not known to many people of the village. 

The rock surrounding the spring is black trap, and it Is probable 
tliai the spring arises from a fissure in this rock. It appears, however, 
in the earth on the bank of the river, and we did not gel the oppor- 
tunity to clearaway the earth and actually get at the origin of the water. 

The temperature of the wattr at the date of observation (February 
1912) was los” F. at S P.M. It liad a smell which a casual observer 
would .say was sulphuretted bydre^n, but there appeared to be no 
trace of this gas when the water was tested with lead ncclale paper. 
The water is clear, but slightly salt. 

On analysis for oigaiiic impurity the water yielded the following 
figures : — 

Free Ammonia h* ’oioi parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia '0210 ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ... ‘060 
„ in 4 hours -.•135 

The residue on evaporation cdHured and became blni'k on heating, 
This conmins Che most organic impurity of any of the springs we have 
Studied in the Ratn^iri district, — impurity which it probably obtains 
by inlilcradon into the fissure, lit>m the village which lies above it. 
The following figures show the mino^ contents of the ivaier 


Total solid matter 

112 

•Q parts per i 

coahunlng 


Per cent. 

Caldumt..!' ti. ... . 

see 

8-44 

Magnesium ....mm. ... 

««e 

0-55 

Sul^iuric Acid (SO4) .M M. 


>S' 3 S 

Chlorine (Cl) .m m. m. m. 

eee 

4375 

Carkmic Acid (CO3) «w 


T -29 

Alkaliiiicy (as Sodium Carbonate Na 2 

CO3) 

o'Sa 


This is evidently a water whose principal constituent is common sail 
(Sodium Chloride), over slxty-^ per cent of the saline contents con- 
sisting of this substance. 

Sakcuisbsrwar Hot Spring. 

Latitude, 17" isj' N. Loi^itude, 73“ 39' E. 

About sixfoeu miles to the north as the trow Ales from the I10C spring 
at Math, across a countiy dscply seamed with hills and narrow valleys 
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lies the curious assemblage of hot springs in the bed of the river 
Shastri, at Phansavane or Kasaba Sangamcsliwar three miles to the 
nortli-east of the present town of Sangamesliwar. 

These were first described by Duncaii{A«:. in 1837, asa “spring 
in the bed of a river about one mile to the east of the town of Sanga- 
meshwar, south of the Shastri river which passes that place. " Hazic- 
wood more correctly describes them as springs “ in the middle of the 
river ” (Trans. Bom. Ge^. Soc, Vol. X. p. 42). 

We visited these springs on two occasions. The first was in No\'em- 
ber 1911, the second was in February 1912. when the river might he 
supposed to be almost at iu lowest. On both occasions they were in 
the bed of the river, and their position was revealed by the quantities of 
bubbles of gas continually rising in the water over a length of about 
twenty yards in the river. The actual springs— and there are many, — 
were found by wading in the river and then feeling with the feet lor 
the hot water in the neighbourhood of the bubbles. Tlie people say 
that just before the rains some of the springs are outside the water in 
the river bed for a short time, but it is eWdent that for more than eleven 
months in the year the springs rise in the bed of the river. 

Owing to this fact our determinations of the temperature are not so 
exact in this as in other cases. We found, as near as wc could make it, 

' 120° to 122° F. The water evklentiy came from a series of fissures in 

the trap rock mostly running north-east to south-west in the line of llie 
river, but covered with tilt so that it was impossible to clear the fissures 
for observation. It was impassible also to get a sample of this water 
for analysis, but the gas given off in large quantity was collected on 
.‘\pril nth, 1913, and on examination proved to be wholly composed of 
Nitrt^en or gases equally unreactive.* 

Hot Springs at Rajawadi and Basagaon. 

Latitude, 17° 14' — 15* N. Longitude, 73° 36'— 37' E. 

Tlie springs above described in the river at Sangameshwar seem to 
form (lie southern extremity of a scries which reappear in two successive 
valleys a little to the north practiciilly on one line (see attached map in 
Plate III). While those at Sang.'tmeshwar, as a result of their position, 
however, arc not used and not usable, several of those at Rajawadi and 
Baragaon (in two adjoining valleys) have regular tanks made round 
them and are in the immediate vicinity of temples. 

These springs have been several times described, hut it is dilTicult to 
reconcile the descriptions with the actual conditions. Duncan {loc. eit.) 
says : “ At Rajawadi there are two thermal springs removed from each 

* The gtiA anal)'^ recorded in Uue paper were kindly carried out for uh by Mr. N. V. 
Katdtkafi B.Sc. 
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filur In the distance of a few feet. There i< a sjreai dilVeroiice in their 
ie;n(V'niuii\'s. The villages Tural or T»>orul® and Raiawadi are 
at i'['po»iie (west and east) sides of a feeder of the Slia>iri or San^'a- 
iiK-'lnvar stream, and about half a mile from it. The principal hot 
,'pnni< lies between the two close to the little stream; but there are 
sev eral others. Water ssikl to be very hot. alinosl boiling.'” Hazlc- 
weed (/.c.) simply notes that it is said to be so hot thiil the hand cannot 
he put in without being scalded. Both these authors had evidently not 
usiied the springs themselves. Ciraud (Ac.) apparently visited the 
place and took a temperature of i lo* F. though of what spring he look 
llie record one cannot say. He .says that the How of the spring was 
one and-a-half gallons per minute. 

These springs, however, form about the most interesting group in 
the district and merit a more careful description than any of those on 
record. The road to the north from Sangameshwar Bandar follows the 
line of the Shastri river for some miles and then leaves it to follow that 
of a feeder. This is produced Iw two smaller streams, .and the road 
continues to follow up the course of the western one of these. The 
valleys of both these feeders are however full of springs. Tlie vilUnge 
and temple of Rajawadi lies near (west of) the eastern stream and there 
is a series of hot springs near the temple and about fifty yards from tlie 
stream itself, and another on the eastern h.nnk of the stream. The 
western stream (which the road follows) has, about twenty yards 
away, one large and very hot spring at Baragaon and a number of 
minor ones near the stream its^f. Between the two valleys is the spur 
of a hill on which Rajawadi rillage chiefly lies. T1ie whole group (as 
wilt be seen from the map) forms a line of springs running north-west 
to southeast, with aa interruption, of course, where the spur of the 
hill occurs. The oordiem end of this line is formed by the Baragaon 
ttmple spur, the southern end by the spring Iteyond the river (to the 
east) at Rajawadi temple. The length of the line is about one nnd-a- 
half miles. The people at Rajawadi declare that there is a connection 
between these springs and those ai Sangameshwar, but we have not 
been able definitely to trace the line between the two places. 

Starting from the eoutbierR end of the line, beyond the river at Raja- 
wadi, the following ia 9 deectlprio^ of the springs 

Sfirin/^ i^ond tJU river spring comes out from 

the southern bank of (he river a little above the normal cold w-cather 
level of the stream. The water forces its way through a mass of 
alluvia] deposit, and it was not possible to dig deep enough to expose 
the rock fissure from which it is derived. It b at the base of a wild fig 

* 'Hui Ran vMn ofm OlllBd * Toorul.* 
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tree, and is always shaded and we estimated it to give about twenty-five 
gallons per minute In February 1912. Tlie water as it comes out ol' 
the ground has the following temperature ■ 

(November 191 1) Morning 7 a.h 127“ F. 

Noon 1 P.M 127® F. 

Evenings P.M. 127® F, 

On one occasion a temperature of 134® F. at midday was recorded. 
In .April 1913 a redetermination gave a temperature of 129° F. These 
temperatures were taken in the hole made by the water forcing itself 
through the alluvium. There are several other signs of hot springs in 
a north-west direction in the bed of the stream itself, delected by the 
feet when wading in the stream. 

The water was clear, insipid, and wifh a strong smell which miglil 
be mistaken for sulphuretted h^rogen. It is neutral to litmus, and 
gives immediate froth with soap. After a bath, the body hecomt-s 
sticky, and the bathers are said (as in other cases with these hoi 
springs) to feel giddy and hungry. 

Tlie water is organically very pure as is shown by the following 
analysis : — 

Free Ammonia ... ... ... *0029 parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... ... '0082 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 25 nunutes .m '054 ,, ,, 

,1 ,, in 4 bonrs m. ... ‘12 ,, ,, 

Tlie analysis of the saline contents of die water gave results as 
follows : — 

Total salts in the wata* 96*4 parts per 100,000. 

containing Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) ... .. 7‘4 

.Magnesium (Mg) 27 

Chlorine (Cl) 42‘i 

Sulphuric .Acid {SO4) n'2 

Carbonic .Acid (COj) 2 4 

.Mkalinity of water (calculated as Sodium 
Ciirhonnte Na 2CO3) 2'22 parts per 100,000. 

Bubbles of gas continually arise with the water, and on examination 
these proved to be entirely composed of Nitrogen or gases equally 
unreactive. 

spring near Rajawadi TempU . — '.About two hundred paces to the 
north of the river on whose bank the spring just described occurs, about 
twenty feet above it, and separated from it by ricc.fields, lies a well 
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known temple of Shiv. On the oul^o (wost) of tlieu'niplc are i wo 
cisterns of hot water. The real spring opens into the hottoin of one of 
these, and the water from this cistern is allowed to How into ilie second. 
Bathing is not allowed in the former astern, but as the water cools 
down in the second, bathers are aJlouvd to make use of the water. 
These cisterns are surrounded by ricc>litlds, but in tltese there are a 
number of pl.aces where the hot water also forces its way up, and the 
cultivators take a crop of winter (vain^an) rice, using the hot water for 
irrigation. They also grow brinjals, and in some places when the 
water goes it is said that a salt incrustation is observed in the hot 
weather. 

These openings in the Gelds are obviously closely connected with tliac 
in the cistern. If they are allowed to run freefy it is said tliat botli the 
quantity and temperature of the water in the cistern dintini.shcs. There 
is one opening about six or eight feet from the cistern of \vhicli this is 
particularly stated. As a rule tins is kept partly closed up witli .stones and 
clay : if, however, it is desired to clean the cistern, the stones and clay 
are removed, and the water coming into the cistern becomes so small in 
amount that its cleaning is ea^. There is a similar close connection 
SMd to exist between these temple springs and the one beyond the river 
previou.sly described. In the rains when there are hca\'y floods in the 
river the quanti^pf water in the temple springs as well us their lempe- 
mture is said to iacreMe. 

The local cultivators have great Mth in these waters, used as a bath, 
lor cutaneous diasase, but we had no evidence tijat they have any but a 
purely local repstatiou, though « large fair is held at the temple in 
February each yei^v 

Tbe oaik into which Uie original spring flows is about four feet deep 
md ^t feet square. The second, useil as outflow from the first and 
or bathing as above described, is only i^ feet deep twelve feet long 
ind thrw feet wide. There was a luxuriant growth of green alg® in 
he original tank with water at 126* F. 

The boitom of the tanks appears to be black trap rock. 

Tlie temperature of Uw water in the .trigin.-,! tank w.ns as follows In 
Sovember i^it : — 


7 A.Ji. 
I'p.l*. 
.S P.M. 




I l«i® F. 
I2«° F. 
121“ F, 
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The water as it emerges from the ground in the spring a few yards 
away (already described) was as follows 

7 A.H. 133” F. 

1 p.M. ... ... ... 133® F- 

5 p.v. ... ... ... ... ... 133'' F, 

The water, organically, is fairly pure, and gave figures on analysis 
as follows 

Free Ammonia '0064 parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia -m ... '0042 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ... '036 „ ,, 

„ „ in 4 hours ... -020 „ 

The analysis of the saline contents of the water gave results as 
follows : — 


Total salts in the water loo’o 

parts per 100,000. 

containing 

Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) ... 

6'4 

Magnesium (Mg) 

*'9 

Chlorine (Cl) ... ... 

44 ‘8 

Sulpliuric Acid (S04^ ... 

Carbonic .Acid (CO3) m. ... 

I 1*1 

I *7 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 


Sodium Carbonate Naa CO3)'... 

0*7 parts per ioo>ooo. 

Bubbles of gas continually arise in the tank, and on collection this 
proved to be a mixture of Nitn^n (or equally unreactive gas) and 

Oxygen as follows 

Per cent. 

Oxygen ... ... ... 

i6‘76 

Nitrogen ... ... ... 

83'24 


An incrustation occurs on the stones in the field near the spring and 
this gave, on analysis, the following figures 



Percent. 

Insoluble matter ... 

40*2 

Calcium (Ca) 

... 3-96 

Magnesium (Mg) ... ... 

I -53 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ... 

... lo’go 

Chlorine (Cl) ... 

... 26*25 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) ,» 

... 0*29 
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The water in the tank is clear, and docs not kHc ;iny precipitaic on 
standing Tor several days. It smells of wluil at >ir>i sight scenes lu he 
sulphureitcd hydrogen, but no sulphides are present. The ta.-^te is 
insipid, and it forms a lather with soap quite easily. The same 
stickiness is felt in the body after bathing as already noted for the 
spring previously described, and the same sensation of Itunger is said to 
he felt. 

Spring in riU'fiMi btlwu Baragevn 7 '«mpie.~~]{ n slrnighi line to 
ilte north-west from this point be taken to HaragiLon temple, the 
shoulder of the hill above Rajawadi village has Rrst to be crossed, and 
then the valley of the second stream is entered. 

In the ricc-tields in the narrow valley there are numerous signs ofhut 
spring.s. The lai^est of these is on the southern bank of the river, 
surrounded by grass and an area which is always niuddy :tnd weL 
The water rises from a hole in the ground, and the temperature 


readings in the boltf wer« as follows 


8 A.V; ... 

••• 142° F. 

t P.U. ••• ... ... ... 

... 142“ F. 

S .w 

... 147” F. 

6'p.m. 

... 142° F. 

The quantity of water produced this spring in its present condition 
is small, but in character it seems very similar to the last. It gave 

(May ic)n) the following figures on analy^s 

- 

Total salts 

92 parts per 100,000. 

containing 

Per. cent. 

Caldum (Ca) . . ... 

... 64 

Magnenuis (Mg)... 

... 2 ‘9 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ... .. 

... II *9 

Chlorine (Ct) 

— 47'2 

Carbonip (CO3) ... m. 

2-S 


Spring at Baragaan Across the river fjom ilie last 

named spring, in tho midst of jungle on the side of tlie road and seven 
miles from 5tangajneshwer lies thelonelytcmpIeofBnragaon. Nohody 
lives there or is the immediate vidnity. but just below the temple, at a 
distance perhaps of ten or fifteen yards, there is a well built cistern 
containing hot water, from which a constant stream issues, and runs to 
the river below, after passing through and watering a number of rice- 
fields on its banks. Before the tank was built the water came out in a 
ditch : it was so hot as to be impossible to go near, while rice could be 
cooked in the water. There ore stories of buffaloes ^d jackals having 
died by falling into the ditch. The present cistern was built by Govern- 
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ment in 1910 to avoid accidents : two of the springs have been iiicluded 
in the one cistern and the water in this is naturally much cooler than 
the springs themselves. 

Near the hot spring,— about eight feet to the north— there was said to 
be a cold water spring, and there is such a cold water spring at present 
about twenty>five feet to the north. The local people maintain that this 
is a part of the water of the old cold spring, the other portion of which 
has been included in the cistern aetd hence cannot flow with the old force. 
Hence the greater portion of the cold water finds its way out by the 
more distant outlet. 

The cistern is four feet deep, ten feet long and eight fust wide, It 
now contains much sand and shells, and green algs are growing 
luxuriantly, though the temperature is nearly 140° F. 

The temperature of the water in this tank was as follows in November 
rgii 

8 A.M ... .. 137° F. 

2 P.M. ... - 

6 p.m. 138 '^ F. 

Later determinations of the temperature of tlie water of the tank are- 
as follows 

February 17th, 1912 140° F. 

April i2th, 1913 ... ... 140° F. 

We were not able to get the exact temperature of the water as it 
issues, but it would certainly be considerably higher, even if the local 
tradition of a cold water spring having been included in the tank is not 
CMTect. 


The analysis of the saline constituents of the water gave results as 
follows 


Total salts in the water 93'o 

pans per 100,000 

containing 

Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) 

... 7 '6 

Magnesium (Mg) ... 

... 3-5 

Chlorine (Cl) ... ... 

- 4S'' 

Sulphuric .'^dd (SO4) 

... 12*8 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) ... ... 

Alkalitft}- of water (calculated as 

... I -3 


Sodium Carbonate Nas CO3) 


1*48 parts per loo.ooo. 
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it is curious to see how utterly dilFerenc this water is front the much, 
more superficial cold water spring, already mentioned, a few feet au ay 
Udtirit gave figures as follows 

Total salts in the water iS'o parts per 100,000. 


containing 


Per cent. 


Calcium (Ca) 

Magnesium (Mg) 

Ciilorine (Cl) 

Sulphuric .^cid (.SO 4) 

Carbonic .Ackl (SO 3) 

.Alkalinity of water (calculated as Sodium 
Carbonate N'a 2 CO3) ... 


14-2 

2'0 

ir? 

lO'I 

•I*'.* 

Nil. 


This cold spring t-onuiins very little salt of any kind : what there is 
consists essentially of carbonates with very little chloride or sulphate ; 
the hoi spring water is much more highly saline and the salts consist 
essentially of chlorides with very little carbonate. 


As with all the other hot springs bubbles <>f gas are continually 
given ulT, and on analysis this proved to be a mixture of nitrogen (or 
equally unreactive gas) and oxygen as follow's : — 

Per cent. 

Oxygen „ — 1 '22 

Nitrogen 98'78 

The water in the cistern is clear, and smells exactly like that ul 
Rajawudi ic-mple. It does not precipitate on standing for several 
days. The same results of bathing as at the other members of this 
group of springs are said to be noticed here. The hot water gave 
figures, as regards organic impurity, us follows, and was thus ver) 
pure : — 

Free Ammonia ... 'ooofi parts per 100,000. 

.Aibuminoid Ammonia '0054 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes '032 ,, 

„ in 4 hours... 'o$8 


Tlte Bara^lbn temple spring forms the oNtreme tuu ih of the curious 
line of springs that we have descrilied, and there is a gap of six miles 
before another hot spring is found to the north. There seems little 
doubt that all these Rajawadi springs liuve an essentially common 
source, and arise from one fissure or series of fissures. The con- 
figuration of the land and the great accumulations of alluvium did 
not permit us to try and trace the fissure itself. 
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Hot Sprixc at .\ravau. 

Latitude ij’’ 19' N. Longitude 73° 34' H. 

The spring at Aravali, now to be described, is on^to which atten- 
tion was earliest directed in the RatnagH distrief. and is specially 
interesting because in this case the actual fissure iVom wliich the hot 
water rises can be examined. The spring was mentioned by Duncan 
(/. e.) who Slated that it was sixteen miles from the Cdiats and 
twenty-four from the sea, (hat it was near the bank of the Garui river, 
and that the water was impregnated with sulphur. To this informa- 
tion, Cnraud adds that the flow was about one gallon per minute, It 
this was so, the Row must have much increased since his lime. 

Haslewood {Trans. Dombay Geox'raphical Society 1832 under date 
February 2nd, 1850} describes his visit to Aravali as follows 

" We were at .Aravali yesterday, where there is a very beautiful 
hot spring. The Brahmins are in the habit of bathing and wash- 
ing their clothes in it, and finding it in a very tillin' state we put 
a dozen men into it, and emptied and thoroughly cleansed it. It 
filled again in the course of two hours, and the water was then as 
pure as crystal. I plunged a thermometer into ii, and it rose to 
105°, after being in a few minutes. The water of this spring is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur. We bathed in it, and enjoyed 
our bath amazingly.” 

Aravali is a village at the extreme north of the Sangameshwar 
taluka, thirteen miles from Sangameshwarand eighteen from Chiplun. 
The spring is situated on the west of the road between these places, 
about twenty yards from the road itself, and one hundred yards, from 
the bank of the river. Tliere are two cisterns actually in use, rebuilt 
In 1909-10. The water rises in one of the cistern, and the overfiow 
passes into the second. The first cistern is five feet deep .and eight 
feet square : the second is smaller. The bottom of each of them is 
irregular and formed of black trap rock. 

The water is regularly used for bathing, and In this case the people 
actually stand in the tanks themselves, and wasli ilieir clothes in 
them. The excess of water from the spring is used for irrigating 
garden vegetables especially brinjals. 

We had the cistern emptied, and thus were able to take the 
temperature of the water as it actually issued from the fissure ot 
the rock. The fissure ran from north-west to souih-ciisl, and 
dipped at an angle of about forty-five d^ees towards the soutli- 
west. In this case gas was not noticed and the water simply rose from 
the fissure and filled the tank. 
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After cmptj-iiig the cistern, the water from the fissure nsfiiieU it in 

about three hours, or about one hundred cubic feet per hour, equal to 
ten gallons per minute or ten times the amount estimated by Giraud in 
his day. Tfic temperature of the water as it rose in the fissure was 
ios'8“ F. Tlie water in the cistern, as usually found, gave readings for 
temperature as follows 
December 1911. 

7.30 luy I'- 

I P,M. ... *04' F. 

4.30 >04° i**' 

The water in the cistern is usually turbid, but becomes clear after 
settling for some hours. The effects, on bathing in k, arc similar to 
those observed with other waters. Unlike any of the other it coiuains 
muclisulphurcUcU hydrogen. The quantity of sulphides was equivalent 
to 1,395 parts per 100,000 of hydrogen sulphide. 


The saline constituents of the water on analysis gave results as 


follows : — 

December n^it. 

February 

Total salts in the water 

6o'o pjirts per 

56 'o parts per 

containing 

100,000. 

100,000. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) ... 

... 3'l 

->■<’ 

Magnesium (Mg) ... .. 

3-6 

4 0 

Chlorine (Ci) 

— 3S‘« 

37'S 

Stdphuric Acid (SO4) 

... lyo 

B'S 

C^irbOnic Acid (CO3) 

3'9 

4 J 


Alkalinity of water (calculated as 

Sodium Carbonate Na a (XDs) -. 3'o parts per 3 0 i^arts per 

100 , 000 , 100 , 000 . 

Hot Springs at Kheo. 

Latitude 17* 43' N. Longitude 73" 2O' IC, 

The next .springs of which we will iresii, which lie a little further 
west than the line .'dinost due north and south on wliich all the pre- 
vious r>iiu» have lain, is the group in the ncighl'ourluxxl of Klied. 
These Imve been very lillle referred 10 hy the iiuihors who have de- 
serihtitl the hut .springs of the Ratn.igiri dUtrici, hul the principal 
spring was mentioned by Giraud (Ac.l. 

Hitherto all reciwds of the Khcd spring have suggested ihal there 
Was only one : we have however found several in the same river vjilley 
at several miles distance. The principal one, and that to which o\ idently 
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all previous descriptions refer occurs in the middle of a flat plain 
immediately to the west of the town of Khcd. It is surrounded by rice- 
fields, and though there is a hill away to Che east, at a distance of about 
one hundred and fifty yards, the land immediately round is quite flat. 
The river (a tributary of the Jagbudi river) is half a mile away to the 
west. 

The spring is built up with si^ne and lime and its construction is 
curious. The exit of the water from the rock is eight to nine feel 
below the level of the ground, and a cylinder of stone has been built 
round the spring up which the water rises over the surface into n 
cistern. It is said that this arrangement has existed from the time 
of the Peshwas, but that the whole was repaired before i86i.* Old 
people were consulted, who remembered or had heard of the time 
when the spring was repaired, but no one knew anything about the 
real source of the spring. One man said definitely that it came from 
the hill on the east, but he had no evidence to show, and this is 
extremely unlikely, .gainst it is tlie following evidence tliat the 
fissure from which the water rises is immediately under the spring. 
First, the spring is in the middle of a fiat field ; again the stone 
cylinder up which it rises is built vertically ; and again a large amount 
of gas rises with the wattr up the cylinder. Further attempts have 
been made in recent years by the Public Works Department of Govern- 
ment to raise the level to which the water rose in the stone cylinder 
by raising tlie height of the cylinder by two to three feet. The effort 
has been unsuccessful as the wat^ refused to rise, and the only effect 
was that the total flow was reduced, and it almost ceased in the hot 
weather. The height has now been reduced to the original point. 
This gives an idea of the pressure as the water comes out of the rock 
fissure ; It amuunis to from eight to ten feet of w'ater. 

The rock out of which the water arises is not visible, being covered 
with se\'eral feet of alluvium, and we were not able to have the place 
specially opened, but the rocks surrounding arc pure trap. 

The temperature of the water as it flowed out into the cistern was 
as follows in December 1911 

96“ F. 

I P.M 96“ F. 

6 P.M 96® F. 

It is clear, and keeps clear on standing for tliree days. It smells, 
as do so many other of these waters, as if it contained sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but in reality It contains no sulphides. It is used for 

* By Mr. Bolaji Janardlaiui Behcre. Mafaalkari of Khvet* w’bp rvdred in i86<. 
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•washing clothes, and is very good for this purpose, but its continuous 
use for cleaning brass pots is said to stain them. The water as it 
nuts away from the cistern is used for irrigation of garden crops, such 
as vegetables. 

On analysis the water gave the following figures as regards its 
saline contents : — 


Total salts In the water 

io2’o parts per 100,000. 

containing 

Per cunt. 

Calcium (Gi) ... 

... ... 3 ’^ 

Magnesium (Mg) m. ... 

*5 

Chlorine (Cl) ... 

- ••• 4 S‘.t 

Sulphuric /\cid {SO4) 

io'4 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) ... 

... ... -t'S 

.Alkalinity of water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate NaaCOj) 

... .v«v. 

It is evident a water of exactly the same type as wc have already 


described at Math, at Sangameshwar, at the Rajawndi group of 
springs, and at Aravali, so for as its saline contents are concerned. 


As regards organic impurity it gave die following figures on 
analysis : — 

Free Ammonia *0209 pans per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia '0090 „ 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ... 'oSo ,, 

,, in 4 hours '102 ,, 

The spring at Khed is, we find, only the lowest of a series u’liose 
existence has not previously been noted, further up the river in whose 
basin it lies. The nearest of these is at the village of Chisghnr about 
two miles away, of which the following description w.as written on the 
spot in February 191a. 

*' At Chisghar is a neglected spring, just on the banks and actually in 
the bed of the Chisghar stream. The sligluest flood must cover it and 
fill die hole with dirt. This happens every year, we are told, and after 
the floods are over, it is dug out. It is only used for bathing, and is 
in deep alluvial deposit, ten feet below the level of (111- luuik.s. on the 
north bank of the river. The v.alley here is wide. To the north there 
are hills half a mile away ; to the south and ea.si the lulls are distant 
one to one and a half miles : to the we.si they are at least two miles 
away. The water rises from below, and thero^ a flow of aliout four 
gallons a minute. There is 110 sign of a vigorous rise of water in the 
hole, and so the pressure is evidently very small, not more than two feet 
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of water at any rate. Gas is given off in small quantity if the hole is 
stirred. The temperature is 91* to 92“ F. in the hole. 

" To the west of this and about fifteen fcet away there is another 
smaller spring, with about half the amount of water, composed of a 
number of exits over a circle of five feet in diameter. The temperature 
here is practically the same as in the larger spring. In both these 
cases there has been on attempt to buiki up the spring below ground, 
two to three feet deep, with stones all round, so as to make them more 
available for bathing. Solid trap rock is found in the bank of the 
stream thirty feet to the south-west of the first spring.” 

The water of the larger of these Chisghar springs gave the 
following figures on analysis as regards its saline contents : — 


Total salts in the water 

Sy’o parts per 100,000. 

containing 


Per cent. 

Calcium (Csi) 

.•a 

67 

Magnesium (Mg.) 

... 

2-8 

Chlorine (Cl) 


43'4 

Sulphuric .Acid:(S04) 

... 

'3'3 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 


13'3 

Sodium Carbonate Na 3 CO3) ... 


A’i7. 


The same stream which pa.sses Chisghtu' contains still another hot 
spring at the village of Murda, three miles further to the north. The 
water of the stream is here held up by the culdvators by means of a dam 
and this prevents the sprii^ being visible and retains it always under 
water. The following notes arc fivm observations made by our friend’ 
Mr. N. M. Padwekar, in March 1912 : — 

" The spring is always under water usually three feet deep .-ind in 
the centre of the stream. U can be detected by the bubbles which 
rise to the surface, and by wading in the water when the warmth is 
felt by the feet. The villagers say there is black trap rock round the 
spring, The people appjircntly have no interest in the spring.” 

As a consequence of its position we were unable to obtain the water 
for analysis or to determine its temperature. 

Hot Si’kin’GS at L’nhavake (near the Washislui Creek). 

Latitude 17® 37' N. Longitude 73* li E. 

As has already been indicated, all the hot springs in titc Rntnagiri 
district, from the most southerly known (that at Rajapur) ns far as 
north as that at Ariivali lie on one line almost due north and 
south. Front this point northward however they are much more 
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irregularly distributed, and many of tliem lie much further to the 
west. Those just discussed at Kbed lie, roughly speaking, about 
twelve miles to the west of the longitude of the line just mentioned : 
the one at Unhavare is still further to the west and hence nearer the 
sea coast and not far from the banks of the Washishti Creek which 
joins the sea at Dabhol. 

Tins spring has been several times visited. Duncan (loc. cit.) slate.s 
that it gives water ” so hot that rice is boiled in a few minutes," 
Hazlewood speaks of it as follows (/. c.):— 

" There is a very hot spring, which is:pas$cd coming up the Dhabool 
karee at Nurje Oonaren, Turaf Havcyld, Jalfarahud, in the Soovern* 
droog taluka, distant about 400 paces from the karee. On the left 
side as you come up, it is so hot that rice is boiled in It in a few 
minutes. Oonaren is two miles from the mouth of the Dhabool 
karee.” 

Practically nothing beyond these remarks is on record. Oldham 
(/. c.) quotes an Incorrect determination of the temperature by W. G. 
Salmon (109° F.), but we have not been able to lind the original 
authority in this case. Maziewood’s description too, above, seems to 
he incorrect as to the posidon of the spring. It is not two, but rather 
fourteen miles from Dabhol by creek. A rough sketch of the place is 
attached. 

On the northern hank of a feeder of the creek from Dabhol, leaving 
it at I’har.ara village, and about thirty paces away from the bank is a 
boggv place about one acre in extent. In tliis there are from ten to 
fifteen aoluat springs of water. Tlie place where the hottest water 
comes out of the ground is supposed to be sacred by the Mahom- 
medans, and questions .are asked of the Pir to whom the place is 
sacred through Muyivars or priests, by whuiii answers are com* 
municated. 

In this area there are In all four cisterns for bathing. The first is 
provided for men of any of the touchable castes 1 the second is for 
women ; the third is for Mahars : and the fourth for Chambhars. 
The first two are twelve feet square and three feet deep : the last two 
are much smaller, not more than four feet square and the same depth 
as the others. Little care is taken of these last two, and they are 
often partly filled up with mud, as the channels carrying water to 
them are not made up with stone. The second cistern (for women) 
is surrounded by trees, but as it is near the shrine of the Mohamedan 
Pir, it is dirty and has bones and flesh and heaps of feathers scattered 
round it. 
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The whole area occupied by these springs is very soft, covered with 
green grass, and it is necessary to walk with great care. The cisterns 
arc very dirty ; the water in them Is muddy and oily. The accumu* 
lated water which rises from the ground flows by a series of open 
channels into the cisterns. This enables us to determine approximate* 
ly the volume of the water. About one-fourth of the total quantity 
is allowed to flow into the cistern provided for men of tlie touchable 
castes. It then filled this cistern in one and-a-quartcr hours. This 
gives 433 cubic feet in this time, or a total flow of about four limes 
this or 1,384 cubic feet per hour. This gives, for the whole flow, about 
144 gallons per minute. 

The temperature of the water as it rises from the ground is indicated 
by the fallowing determinations (March 1912) : — 


7 

1 P.M. ... 154'’ F. ' 55 ° F- 

<5 p.si. ... ... is3®F. 156® F. 

It thus stands as the hottest spring we have found in the district. 
Giraud, one of the best of the older observers, gives the temperature as 
157® F., a figure very dose to ours. 

The water is clear and keeps clear on standing for three days. Like 
other springs it appears to smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, but it con- 
tains none and no sulphides. It is brackish to the taste. Clothes 
washed in it remain sticky, and it is said to stain pots washed in it. 
Stones on the side of the dstem, and also in the side of the channel 
are incrusted with salt. 


The incru.stations on the stones near these springs were collected 
and analysed. Thev gave figures as follows >~ 



Wiite 

Yellow 


incrustation. 

incrustation. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Insoluble matter ... 

5 '* 

165 

Calcium (Ca) ... 

2-43 

3 S» 

Magnesium (Mg.)... 

... 074 

076 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

... 3-89 

9-88 

Chlorine (Q) 

... 53*50 

4*35 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

... 0'23 

0*14 


The water has a local reputation of curing skin diseases, gout, 
and indigestion. It is not however used for drinking, but only for 
bathing. 






M>ip ihnwing the fnsUiou of the flot-SpriH/! in Afindanj^iulh 
X llot>S|>rii)f. 
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Oa determinatioa'df ^ BSUne constituents in the water the follow- 
ing figures were obtained : — 

Total salts in the water >99*0 parts per 1,00,000. 


containing Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) 

*** 5*3 

Magnesium (Mg) ... 0*4 

Chlorine (Cl) .~ ... 51 '9 

Sulphuric Acid.(S04) ... ... 7-6 

CarlMnic Acid (CO3) ... ... 07 

Alkalinity in (he water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Nas CO3) ... 


The very large excess of sodium chloride which these figures reveal 
indicates almost certainly contamination with sea water. The salt 
creek is not many paces away, and such a result is not unnatural. 
The gas given off from the springs was entirely composed of nitrogen 
or some ei|ually unreactsve gas. 

Hot Springs at Unhavark (Mahoangadii Peta). 

Latitude 17® 57' N. Longitude 73* 15^' E. 

This, the last spring we have to describe in the Ratnagirl district is 
one ol' the most Inaccessible. Its existence has, however, been noted by 
Duncan ;ts well as otfier writers. Duncan says that it is in the Sevem- 
droog T.tluka. It is evidently, as Oldham remarks, the Sevtrndroog 
Oona/r ol Ruist. The village Unhavare in whidi it occurs is a ihoti 
village in the Mund.-mgadh Peta of the Ratnagiri district, twenty miles 
from Dapoli by road, and eighteen by footpaths, and the same distance 
from Harnai Bunder on the coast. 

A rough skeich of the surroundings is attached. On the southern 
bank of the Bharja River, and a few paces away there is a cistern 
built of latcrittt covered with a slab of trap rock at the opening of the 
spring. About a hundred paces away from thb, in a rice-field almost 
due 10 the south there is a boggy patch, deep with mud, is found the 
actual source of the spring. It is stated that at this place also there is 
a built cistern, hut it has now got filled up with mud— so full, in fact, 
that all trace of it is lost. There is, however, an overflow from it 
which runs cowards the river, where there is a regular .stream of 
water. 

The cistern first described is supposed to be a holy place sacred to 
the goddess of the village and is in chaige of the khots of the village 
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termed ri 70 j, There arc two smaller tanks led from the overflow and 
used for hatliinp respectively by Mahars and Chamhars. They are 
noslected, are almost in the bed of the river and are often filled up 
with mud. 


We removed the stone which covered the cistern first described. 
Below it was a hollow full of sand and pebbles,— and some bronze 
coins were also found— all in a blackened condition. The .size of the 
space into which the water rose was four feel long by twenty-one inches 
wide by nine inches deep. This was filled in ninety seconds, indicating 
a flow of 215 to 220 gallons per minute. In the hole from which the 
water rises the temperature is 128° F., in the cistern itself it is constantly 
126° F. (March 1912). A later visit to the spring in April 19:3 gave 
a temperature at its exit of 130“ F. 

The water is used for bathing, but the villagers know nothing about 
its being of medicinal value. The utmost we could get in this direc- 
tion was by a visitor who stated that it was useful, to bathe in, in 
cases of itch. The water is said to have the same effect as it reported 
from nearly all the other springs. It leaves the body sticky, and the 
bather hungry. 

The water is clear and remains clear on standing. It smells as 
usual, apparently of sulphuretted hydn^en, hut no soluble sulphides 
could be detected in it. It is brackish to the taste, and the stones at 
the side and in the channel have saltincrustaaons. The following 
are the figures obtained on analysis of the saline contents of the 
water : — 

Total salts in the water parl.s per 100,000. 


containing Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) ... 4'9 

Magnesium (Mg) 07 

Chlorine (Cl) S''<^ 

Sulphuric -Acid (SO4) 7'i 

Carbonic .Acid (CO3) o'fi 

.Alkalinity in the water (calculated as 


Sodium Carbonate N’a 2 CO3) ... I'S parts per 100,000, 

The excess of sodium chloride again in this case suggests contamina- 
tion with sea water. 

The gas which is given off with the water turned out to be pure 
nitrogen or gases equally unreactive. 
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Tilt.- incrustation Found at'thc side of the cistern gave the following 
figures un ;in:tlysis :-»■ 

Per cent. 


Insutuble matter i2’i 

Cdciurh(Ca) ^ 2‘40 

Magnesium (Mg) 2*31 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 274 

Chlorine (Q) 49'5l^, 

Carbonic Acid (C(>.t) o'q6 

IV 


Such is an account, as complete as we can make !l at- this moment, 
of;tbe known hoc springs of the Ratn.agiri district, each of -which we 
have visiieU and hence ohUiined first hand information on- the spot. 
'We shouki have liked to add. to wliat wc liave a.srertaincd, an account 
of the radio-aclivify of the springs ; but this will be done, we hope, 
in the iKvir fuiure hy the Rev. h'r. Sierp, S.J., who has promised to 
undi-n ike it. 

'I'hc Ti- .iri- a lew gener.-il oliscrv.'itions, however, which remain to be 
made. Tlu- known springs, evidently deep seated from their tempera- 
ture, He so far ,is alt except the northern ones are concerned on a line 
which is nearly duo north :ind south from the latitude of Rajapur 
to ilie latitude of Artivali. The longitude of each of the springs is as 
follows : — 

R-ij^Pur 73° 34 J' E. 

M.iih 73° 32^' E. 

Saiigameshwar ... .— 73° 35' E. 

Rajawadi group ... ... 73® 36' to 37' E. 

.Aravali 73“ 34' E. 

North of this there appears to be either a curving of the line of fissure 

to the west or else other cracks have been formed further away to the 
west. The springs appear in no less than six river valleys on almost 
exactly tlie identical line, nearijr north and south, and it is more than 
probable that H careful examination would lead to the discovery of 
furtlier sources. North of Aravall, or rather north of the largo Wnshishii 
Crook, the -same line is not followed. The three known .scries of 
springs appear in tliroe difTefcnr longitudes, and there is nothing Jiku 
the same regularity. The spring north of tlwse dealt with in this 
paper, in the Kolaba and in the ifhana districts, are equally spread 
about at irregular distances from the main line of the Western Ghats. 

Regarding tlie composition. of the salts contained in these waters, 
one may .nt once say' that it is remarkably constant. Leaving .iside 
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Iho Rajupur spring which, on suxouni of the amounl of siJts conlaintd, 
in Che water iiiid ih^r oomposltioni sueins Ui he a much mote super- 
ficial source liian the other deep seated springs, the waters inny be 
said U) contain much chlorides and little carhonaivs. a fact w'hich is 
rather unexpected. Wc have collected a large quantity of (he salts 
in nuiny of these waters by concentrating litem on the spot, and hope 
later to present a detailed exaioii^ion of tJtcsc salts ns a contrlhution^ 
to tile siudy of the decomposition of the deep seated rocks of the trap 
area. In the' meantime, over forty per cem. of the solid inntter in ajl' 
the waters (except tliat at Raj^pur) is chloride— .and this when any 
contaminiilion with sea water is must unlikely, as the sprnigs aru 
beyond .the tidal'-r^ion in alt cases except the three northern one? 
[Khcd, Unhavare (Washfehli), L'nhavare (Mundangadh) ]. These 
last three contain still more chlorides, but there is, in thfeir case, iv very 
considerable chance of sda water infiltration. In all cases (except ai 
Aravali and ^ain at Kajapur) the amount of magnesium is much less 
than that of calcium, and, with again t1»e same exceptions, tiic propor- 
tion of sulphuric acid is fairly constant. 

The temperature of the springs varies vxny widely, as would, o( 
course, be expected. The groups of springs with the highest icmpera- 
lures are those at Unhavare (Washishti) wliere they rcacli 156° F., 
and at Rajawadi-Baragaon, where the higlie.st tested, near tlie river 
side at Baragaon gas-e a temperature of 147“ F. 



Art; X. — Hanisa Ispahani. 

K. N'ariman. 

{Heatl 2>st Oelnhsf. i<ns.) 

I \ INTO Arabic Histories ox matters (rakiax:] 

Fnnii ilie limtt the cniigliieoed Government of Imn granlod a, 
t'<'n»iituiioii to its subjects tile Per.sinn auUiorUios have shown n 
jfeiiviMl of liberality ainJ wide religious outlook. In inuliers 

rc-li.ii;liiii' li ha* ridoptcd a Uwie of tolerance, if not positive sympiUhy, 
Inward' ilien beliefs. One cannot prophesy wh.il the future Ims in 
•stor..- Ini' this most ancient of monarchies. With the progress, of Iran, 
luiweier, ''ur attraction to the land must nccessKrily increase, and it is 
:i liapi’v -ign of the limes that not long ago in- Teheran itself the re- 
spei'ieil tii'vernmenl ollk'iuls. sincere Moslems and learned Ulemas, 
HS'i.'ieJ .11 the founding of a Zm'oastrian school, tind what is mure 
H'tonistiiny. of a Fire shrine. The lirst onrush of the .Arabs 13 cen- 
lui'ies ago undoubtedly destroyed much of value of ancient Iran, htit to 
.s:iy lb;it tlie barbarities and vandalism perpetrated on the soil were 
committed only by Moslem.s is 10 ignore history and strlfle truth. 
According to my humble studies much that was ot priceless value in 
matters religious from ancient Inin was ;tlready ;innihilated b\’ 
.'Alexander. Nor can I consdcniiously blame .ill Anib historians for :i 
;prejudice against Zoroasirian Iranians. The extent of the subject 
corje-sponds Bo its importance and inleresi. We can only touch the 
fringe of it ia;an hour’sdiscourse. W'o have only to remember that if 
we detest tbe^spirit which has brought about the subvcr.sion of the 
SuKinian Fi^pirc, Moslem Porsia lo-day still cherishes an inextinguish- 
ahle Inured f6r OmarAn Khatiab, the conqueror of Iran. But the 
Iranis of losJay look to Iranisin fin»l and religion next. Even the • 
Annonians and Jews and the Hindus, from .Shiktirpur ns itincmnl 
merebunisare treated u-ichoui the slightest trace of religious into* 
ler.mcv, and it would! be an RlTeciatipn to deny thbl there is a positive 
aiii aciion on the p^t of young Iran of to-day for the dcscvndimis of the 
broilivrs of their own ancestors, 'll behoves Parsis therefore to study, 
if mil all, tile .Arabic literature, in itself a priceless treasure, at least 
such authors as were of Iranian descent or origin, who.se mother* 
tunguv was i’ersian, but who employed the .Arabic language in the 
coniposilion of Ihfeir books. As a beginning towards that study I shall 
*|vals briefly to-day 'of Ham«i of i.spahan ; not because he was the 
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most prominent Iranophil or partisan of Iran amont' Arabic writers. 
Tliere have been others who far exceeded him in (heir fervent love for 
their motherland, but because very little ix known about hinv so far as 
1 know 1n English 1>ooks generally. Huact, Nicholson and even the 
most learned and sympathetic of modern Iran’s friends, Prof, nrowne 
of Cambridge, dismiss him in a few pages. 

Tlie Abbaside Dynasty of the Khalifs wliich began in the middle of 
tlie second ccntucy of the Moslem era synchronised with the nourish- 
ing period of Arabic literature. Tltc Khalifs energetically endeavitured 
10 support literature and to help men of learniog and poets. That is 
itow common knowledge. Especially more energetic in this direction 
were the Khalifs al-Mansur Harun-ar-Rashid and al-.Mamuo. Tliey 
gathered together in tlieir court literati from various youniries 
and patronised literary undertakings. II is no news iliai the 
.scholars of Baghdad and Dania.scus were less prejudiced than the 
Moslem men of learniog whom Akbar attracted to his briiliani coon, 
You know that the Ulania attached to die court of the Klialifs, studied 
with avidity, foreign languages and alien literatures of Greece and India 
and Iran. Bndaunl, our Indian Moslem historian, on the other hand, 
records the astonishment of himself and the Maulavis of Alcbar who 
were sorely puzzled at the emperor’s command to translate the 
Ramayana into Persian I Abdnl Kader’s pious -soul revolted at 
Alcbar’s thirst for Hindu leoraiiig. 

' The political power, however, of the Abbasidcs did not last longer 
than a century. .An interminable series of struggle debilitated itiu 
strength of ihc Khalifs. One province after another fought itself 
loose from the hands of the central power and presently the Khalifs 
were reduced to a suite of nominal suzcniinty in secular matters. The 
spiritual control over the masses, however, was of longer duration. 
But evoi in llie middle and towards the close of the third Moslem 
century, under the unhappy rule of the weaker Khalifs, there were 
engaged in philologlc.al undertakings m the city of Basra, scholars' 
like al-.Mubai'rad. There were men of learning in Baghdad and there’ 
were savants like Beladhuri, Ibn ^ucailm, and Tabari. In eastern 
Persia also, which was the country of contending aaiionalicies, 
.Arabic iitvraturo flourished for .n long time. Alwve all, in spite of the 
storm and stress of Ihc pcriiid. the capital Ispahan was noi without its 
men of letters. The number of Arabic scholars of the Persian city was 
so considerable that special treatises were composed devoted to the life 
and labour of the schokirs of Ispahan. 

In the lands of Persia proper, moreover, In the tenth Christian 
century, modern Persian literature was gradually developing itself 
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mto I ho most powerful and at the same time common medium of 
literary intercourse for almost all tlie countries of Asia which were not 
under Mongedian influence. The Persian spirit proper, which had 
never died out,now revived and wiis revived into a life of strength aod 
.^lumiieil much of the literary iirtiviiy finding its expression in Arabic 
, works with its own peculiar inipremaiure. Among (he scholars of tile 
time in whose Arabic worics a parlK'ular IVrsisin influence is percep' 
tihle comes " HamKi-iho-Hnsanal'Ispahani.*' We advisedly speak 0l 
Ispaliani nllhough he is better known as Isbaliani. The Arabic 
language having no /^commuted tlie cguivalent of this consonant into 
either V or f. All reference to this historian in early European writings 
si^'ak of Islialiani since the westemcra came to know of the Persian 
'lii!>lk>riaii only through his Arabic works. 

Alilicugli ihc majori^ oflm works, of which only a fi^- are pro- 
sen, d le us, treated of philological matters, “Hamza is noted for 
hi' i s. i'lk iKe as a historian, as the author of the ‘ Annals' ” and ol 
the liisioi V Ilf Isfutltan wliK-h Ls s<> lro(|uenlly nieiiliviiied. It was the 
■.\iiiial'' rt fin li e.-irly directed the attention of European scholars for 
Haiii/a. Of ci'iirsc llw early European scholars made certain mis- 
takes. 1 : was only latu-rly iIkii ihc Persian author was fully identilied 
and apprecialed. HiirHekil, for instance, confuses Hamza Ispahan) n itii 
Mahomed's uncle who bore the same name ! Shullcns, Rasmuson. 
Rci.sUc, all drew upon Hamza for some of their materials in ihe 
history of ancient Arabs. It w:is Sylvesire de Sacy who in 183 ; sub- 
jected l<> an Ingenious aiyj critical cxamiiialioii Hamza's chronologies 
of the I’ersiiin kings with the conienipwary rulers of Yamen and 
Hira. Finally, the entire tc-Kl of the ‘ Ann:ds ’ was published * with a 
Latin translation by Gottwcldt In in the city we now know as 

Peiri^ad. 

I propu.se first to cursorily examine, besid^ the historical works of 
Hamza, his philological activity, because Hamza had a consumate 
cum maud of both Arabic and Persian, and his works are a store bouse 
of iiifurmation on the interrelation of tbo two languages. 

HAMZA'S LIFE. 


His Lits*a«v Sources. 


WIcii the .Arabic sources supply to us regarding the life and caivvi' 
uf Haiiua is very meagre. Even the celebrated Fibrisi here does not 
give much help. We shall have U> speak often about this tumoiis 
Ihh> 1 c in the course of our pciper. We may as well call back 10 mind a 
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lew sjilient I'eaiures of this . monumeiu of Arabic literaiure. The 
Fihrist was composed about (>98 A.D. by an>Nadhim. It is a kind ol 
catalogue or list, scientifically arranged and most aatvenienily groii]v 
ud; of all the books in Arabic that existed in his time.. Not only docs 
he give us brief notices of the books, but lie lias to lull us a good deal 
of the lives of the authors of whom Ik- treats. The description of- 
the various unciviU alphahets that ho gives is of absorbing interest. 
In fact, the knowledge of the European scliolars of the poculiaritivs of 
the R’lhluvi language so to say, wa.s first obtained from the indication 
given of it -in the Pihrist. It notices books that were originally 
composed In Arabic and it dilates on a number of works that were 
translated' Knto Arabic from various languttges like (iruck, lailiii and 
Sanskrit, but wh'at.is nioty: of interest to us from Pahlavi. Thu chapters.' 
tliat lie devotes to translators are themselves mines of iiikirmaiion and 
they have been coniimiiilly worked at from early times, and yei iliere 
is a good deal that is not made atxessihle in any i-iuropvan language. 
.As I have el.sewlicru more tlian once indicated, we should be failing 'in 
uur duty if in the case of this book we omitted to mention ihc 
lubours of the late Sltams-ul'UIcnut Sliihli N'aomani, who was, so far 
as I know, tiie only tudian authority, who fully appreciated the worth, 
of the Fihrist, and wrote a number of valuable and highly interesting 
essays on the andent literature upim which the -Arabs IiaJ drawn, 
and to whicli references .abound in the Fihrist. The essays are in 
Urdu, and they wxre published by llie Nidvat-ul-UIenia of Lucknow, of 
which Shibli was the founder, and with which he was cunnucied 
almost to the time of his unexpected death. Allliough English Orienu 
alisLs have of recent years done much to-cniighten us with reference to 
the contents of the irihrist, it was continental scholars who were ilic 
first to see the real mdrii of this landmark of .Arabic liieratuiv. For 
ihe generality of the IVirsi community, the works of Protes>or Browne 
oF.Canthridge may he supplemented \-cry advaniagirously by tlic essays 
of Shihll whicli. hy the way, were published hHig Ivibro the AA'esU’rn 
Orieiual- sclioliir-s devoted themselves to a systematic iiivesiigaiion of 
the b'ihrist. Sliibli's achievements arc perfectly iiHlependcni of west- 
ern researches, although .so early as 1862 Flugel made use of llie 
Fihrist in his life of Maui, the Iranian liercsinrcli. Bcfi’re him it was 
drawn upon by -the Russian scholar Cliwol-sjim in liis work on ihc 
Sabiaits in iKj6. interesting' notices here and there of it have hcen 
given by Brockelmann in. his standard history of .Arabic literature in 
Clernian, published in i85t>-i902. Justice to the accuracy and historical 
auLhenticicy of the information of the Fihrist is done by Bloclu t in his 
I’ahlavi Grammar published in 1905. Quatremerc translated a highly 
interesting passage so ejirJv as iSmi from the Fihrist on ihc liiffercni 
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modi.'s of writing Persim. The sidelights which this erudite book 
alTorJs on tliu inner history of I’ersiii and its civilisation demand that 
flosv arnJ systematic study of it on part i»f the Parsi community which 
it owes to a book whkh hsis, in a manner unique in iltc whole range 
of Arabic literature, preserved for us vestiges of the sources of Iranian 
•jnHiiciice on Mo^crn-civilisalioii. It was (he Fihrist, to give one cqn-. 
eVote iitstance, wt^ch ertabled us to vstahlish with an unquestionable 
.certainty the direct.lrjinian origin of the Artibian Nights,' apart from 
the pi'olilum wllether or not, ullimau-ly the IV'rsians were indebted for 
^Ihe fa>i'!iiatii»g stories to the inventive genius of the Indians and' their 
Sijnskrii literature. That an-Nadliim was not drawing on hi.s imagina- 
tion lor ilu' Iiil'orinati^n that he gives us hasi been slemonsiraled by 
scviTii! hooks ol which bis description exactly tally wi;h the. rragincots 
iljai liove dc'Cvndcd to us. 1 am not speaking in this jiafier, howCver, 
on an-Nadliim and his Fibrist. Still in a pjiper like this it may be 
pi, T ini—)i>k- ii> meniion the large number of I'ahlavi works which have 
iiolortiiiMi,.iy loially perished, but of which an-Nndhiri has to say a 
c'lKKloi.ihlv- deal. He refers to several btmks a^ anonymous being 
1ilni-,eli unable to astHirtain their authorship. We Igtvo a meniion of the 
l>ook ■'( Rustrim-niid Isfandyur ” which was transl.itod into Arabic by 
Jiihala-ihn-Salim ; a Book of the Crown of .Auguries : of the Book of 
. Sliahrizad ; ,ii Book of hii^r.iphy of Aiiushirvan : Elotik of Dar.a and the 
golden I mage ; of llie celebrated Kli<Mlniiiaiiich, the P;ihlavi nucleus, or . 
more probiihly tJiePahlavi original itself, which was linnily elaborated into 
•the epic ul Firdausi. .An-Nadbim alludes to ;i number of local histories 
wnneclod witli the .Arab conquest of Pars, Kermtin, Tabarislan. Then 
he descrihe.s such compactions as ".Account of the army of Sapur,” 
" the Ikxil.: of the Gift which 1 saw in the writing of Kisra." Then 
tlicre Were eompuiutioas by autltors who wrote in Arabic, but .whost; 

" origin was among the tmeient I’crsians and who were vehemently 
jirejudle.ed against the Arabs." W*ho but a religiously tolerant writer 
l-oiild band down to posterity the names anil literary labours of such 
pronoiitu ed Irunophits? There were specific tretdises on tlic " super- 
iority of itie IVrsiiirts over the .Arabs .and their boastfulness.” One 
I’a1i|:u'i hook as translated irito .Arabic was specially consucrated to tlio 
study ofibv " Dignity of Hornuu, son of Kisrn Nushirvan.” Another 
lo (Iiv '• I'laivi wIhts' ilie Persians were slain.” A third, to “ Jiad ' 
l''.irriikli on ihe instrui'lion to his children.” One still more to the 
" Mohi'ds under Huicurj-niiliir.’’ We have equally intcresiing books on 
" Aaounts and Tradition.s,” one on " Good manners and similitudes 
.iccorJing CO the sects ofthc Persians, Rumis, and Arabs." In one 
pi. li e we are informed that J:inia.sp WHS an alchemist and the author 
ofa " Mot.'k on alchemy.” What would we not give to^lav to be able 
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U' possess ilie book of the *' Mobed of Mobeds on (jovtrnmeiit.and 
.■isseiiibiii's and Good manners ” or the book ot the “ Tcslainenl. of king 
Nushirvaii to his son ” or the book which “ Kisra wrotejto Marzbar) 
anil his answer,” or the “Book of the king of G'reetx regarding the 
M tiJingiof Philosophers to the king of tlie Persians " or the "Fook 
ahom Ardashir who commanded and caused to be brought from the 
iriasurii's the hooks which the sages had composed on udministra- 
linn " 

' cry unfwtunatoly all that Ihc Pibrist has to say unicliing Hnmza is 
a'liilned to the following words : “ Hamrji'iboul-Ha.san belonged- to 
ilio itihahitanis of Ispahan. He was a scholar and an author,”’ Ibn- 
Klialliklian.a valuable first-hand source, who makes mention of him often 
enough in his voluminous bii^raphical dictionary, cites passages from 
ins works and yei, strange and-unfortunate, he lias no special articlv 
on Ham/-i. The probable reason for this otherwise unaccountable 
omission is, according to Dr. MUtwoch on whom 1 mainly rely, that 
Ihn Kh-illikhan was unable to determine the vear of 1 Inmza’s death. 
For his work is based on tlw^ principle of tlie exact known dales of 
dc.-ith of the authors of whom he treats. Our next authority is Haji 
Khalfa. He quotes the titles of various of Hamza's works, hut he 
gives no information of his life and career. Since a fourth authority 
> aqut. in his biographical lexicon, frequently refers to Hamza and 
lexuinlly quotes a number of passages from his works, we might be 
inclined to assume that he most probably devoted a special article to 
Hiun/a in his biographical work called the Muajam-al-Udaba. Un-' 
rDriiinaUdy this too. we cannot demonstrate inasmuch as this hook of 
>ni| Ill's has descended to us in a mutilated form. Professor Margo- 
liouih ol Oxiord was at pains to search in the manuscripts of tlie 
Muajaiii and he assures us of the omis»on. 

All ilu' more thankful we are, therefore, for the' notice which we 
ceim .11 ross ainccrning Hamza in the Tarikh Ispahan of Abu-Nuaim 
and 111 the Kiiatval-Ansab of fkkinitni. Ahu-Nuaim had evidently used 
ihe liUii.ry of Isbahan composed hy Hamza. In his hislorical' inlni- 
dll. linn he iliri.'c quolos Hamza as the “.Salicb Kalab Ishahiin.'' Whal 
ha- lie In t. il u.s nhoul Hamza, however, is not much. Nor do wv gel 
aril -iih-t iiitial iiirorinaiion from .S.-tmnni. 

1 he l .si two sources, Itowevvr. confirm our belief that our author wa.s 
kiiniiii aUn as Abu Abdallah, for in his edition of the Diwan or 
cnileeied tvnrks of Abu Nuwas, wherever he has occasion to insert 
his n« n iKHcs, Hamza begins them with Kiila Ahu Abdallah (Abu 
Abdallah says : ) 
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.\;;oiti bi>tli tlje sources agree lljat Haiuza’s failier was a Muaddib or 
^Scli<Hiltivi'ter. They, liowever, tlilTer as to the name of his father, one 
calliiif,; hint al-Hasao aral the other al-Husiiiii. Probably al-Hasan 
has 111 l:c jiivun prcTcrcnce, because lie calls himself Hainat-ibn-al- 
Hiisim in just the opening words of the vdiltoit of the collected works 
uf Aliii'Nuwns mentioned i«K>vc. Moreover, this is the name that we 
meei u iili in the Kihnst, in Va(|ul, in Biruni, Thalnbi, in Lhn Khalll- 
Ican, and Malduni. Accordingly, the full name of our author was 
.XhLi-.\Mallah-HitmzH-ibusil>Hasan*al-Ispahani. His name is spelt 
uptionally wiiii 11 b vt f as vfu already saw and this variation is observ- 
Khle also in the Sliuh*Naine. (Sec Mranischc altbcrtunisckunde, Vol, I, 
4 ’nge icX)). with referemx' to the nunte of the city. However, this is 
not 11 iiiaiter of great imporlsmcc and we may only note in passing that 
in ill. nvijorily of cases wo find *. 

\V.- .aa with tolerable certainty determine the age of Hamza. 
Acci'i ding to what he himself says in tlie “..Xiinais” he completed 
them i i nfit A. D. There lire otlier references in die same work to ihe 
Naiiruz which also give a clue to his iuje at the various periods of his 
life, t till ioiisly it is an oversight on the part of the great Hungarian 
sclinia:- ir.ild/iher who makes H:tiTiz:i die in .550 A. H. Hamza sur- 
vived till acliieveinenl of his gri^al hlsloru;:if work hy only a few years. 

, For according to Samani he died liefore 360 A. H. In the fifth chapter 
of his history in which he deals with the '* Chronicles of the jews " 
^ Hamza gives us lufwmation supplied to him hy a Jewish scholar iu 
I 30S, in Haghdad. Further »iice Hamati was a pupil of Jawaliqi who 
^.dled in 306 and -since he refers in his “ Annals ” to the eight intercsiing 
AOccurivnces in Ispahan durif^; the yesirs igi and 344 its experienced h\ 
himself, we might perhaps place his tnnh sunteu'herc about the mmc 
.» 8o. Hamza, therefore, so far as we can dcieniiuie, lived betw een the 
.eighties of the third and the fifties of the fourth Islamic cemurie.-^. 
Brockelmann says that Hamza lived probably in the beginning of the 
fourth century in &ighdad. But Hamza's residence in Baghdad was 
nhvays of a icniporary character. In the Iwginning of the third chapter 
of tills uditioii ut Abu Nuwas, Hnmzti reports tliat in the yciir 22.^ he 
triivelled for the third lime to Baghdad for the purpose of collecting 
nuinuscripts'und material for the poem. But even on this occasion, ns 
he liimself -states, his sojourn in Baghdad w'ns not uf long duraiioit, 
and We know that by the end of the same year lie was again hack in 
Ispahan. Moreover, in the passage to which we have referred in the 
" Annals” where he speaks of the remarkable occurrences in Ispnhiin, 
he ineniiuns apparently as an eye-witness, the famine which dcvast.ited 
Ispahan during the period between the close of 323 and the commence- 
ment oC324. He says, infer “ and of the inhabitants of my city 
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of Isipiilimi Jifd more than 300,000 people." (iiiiii aliale niadinaiiy ls-‘ 
bji!i;m). In die year 50 a certain buiklini:^ in the neifihbourhood" of 
Ispahan MKJUenly collivp!^ and revealed some inscripiions the like of 
which no one had seen before. From the fact that Hanizn was con- 
nulled on that, occa.sion by the wondering iiihahiutnlK as 10 his opiivon, 
regarding the building, it is evkleni that Hamza was residing iti 
Ispahan towards the close of bis life and was looked up to with res- 
pect by lliu citizens. His permanent residence, therefore, u'ns Ills' 
native city of Ispolian, and therefore what the I'ihrist. says about him 
can re^onahly he interpreted to mean ijiat Hamzat was an inhsthiinni 
of Ispahan and not merely that be was by deseem n man froiii that ' 
city. 

(Fiili<isT.~Hamz.-ti bin al-Hasan min alial Ishnlian wa Kaiia uJihaii 
inussanitan, Hamza bin Hasan belonged to Ispahan and vv.is an 
accomplished author.) 

Htimza’s tr.ii'cls were so mnny excursions f«>r the purpose 01 .-.civiui- 
iic pursuits. They afforded him opportunities to come in contact with 
celebralfcd espeunders of Hadith; and the men whose disciple Hamza 
wjis according to two manuscript authorities of .Samtini and also 
Nuaini were thorough traditionallsis. We slitill see later on how 
Hamza proliiahly employed his visits to Rgriidad for the pui posos of 
hi.s philological inveslig.-ilioos. First of all, it Is instructive from the 
.standpoiiu ol Moslem traditional Kteralure to glance at the scliolar.s 
versed in hadilh who were Hamza’s teachers. JawaJiqi was one of the 
most celehr.iled iradiliuiiniists ofhis age.'and author of .several works. 
Yatjul culls- him the greiitest scholar of .Miw;iz. He was well known- 
lor ids marvellous memory. Qahalba about who.se exact name there 
•s a certain vagueness, was nnolher of liis masters. A third was 
Wstsiti, a fourth was Tabari, though here loo, wo are far from 
certain whether it was the great historian or a namesake. Then 
there were Dharih and Nasair aboiil whom we know little beyond ' 
their iiiimes, 

On the other hand, there were pupiU who (VrpetuaU'd irudilions (or 
accounts of events and ivccurrences supposed U* refer in the Prophet 
and hi.s immediate followers) as taught by H;imz;i. One such was 
.Vlirdawaihi I an Iranian name ) who like Hamza himsrdf wav The 
au.ilior ef a history of lsp;ihan, of a coiniueniary on the Qciraii and 
other works. Httmza studied traditions not :is a speciality, but as 
one of the branches of learning with which a Moslem scholar ought to 
be acguainied. For wo do not know of any spcstial hook of his dealing 
With hadith. His peculiar forte lay in history and philology and lexi- 
cography. Xs we siiid above, his journeys to Btighdad were under- 
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tjiki:n tor (Ih- purpose of hi< deep studies :ts they brought liim in 
idoso iniimncy with the scholars of the city. Amont; the numerous 
auihorlilfs idled by^^umza in his works niatiy arc such as could have 
huL'ii raiiiiliar to. him *.4 brothers in letters. 

Now w'c 'hall 'consider sonic of tite scholars with whom he canto 
iitU) pcrsiiita) touch.' •Durtiid is mentiooed by l-tamza in his philologicul 
works {n'l'iiy frequendy. Ocnenilly it is in Itricf notus that his autliar* 
liy is ijiMivd. Ho t^as- renowned as the “ (^aiesi poet timon^ 
schofai s .iiid Lite' gT«)UeH schoinr amonc poetsi” Hamza describes 
in Ji'i.iil lilt- circumnsnccs under which he ttstl aaiuaintid with 
.Wuzarr.i. The piursaj^e is of some interest. In the year .ta.t ho was 
on Ills I hii'J I Isifto Ras’lidiid to study tlte manuscripls of the pooins ni' 
Mm Niava. which Wore in the possession of iho family of Naubakht. 
IK' w.i- ^iiodiiceJ by tiu- latter to Muzarr.a. for Miizarra was in 
..,.,,1 oi pivm.s compnsod hy Abu Nuwas in l^'om 

Il.,iii.ca loaniod all th.at could I>e known ro^.irdiiii; Ahii 
Nii\> i.' !K.. itv. Nay 'mure. When Muzarm noticed iho viilhusi.'islic 
I lii'i I - I fi>.' ihi* ci>IIis;tion of .Abu Nuwas’s poems he him self 

. '1111111. '-. il 'pivial risala iv dissi'rUiUon setllnn oul in detail w hal lie 

In I'u i id ta K- shoctconiinifs of the ptwlry of Ahu Nuwas. He parli- 
cnlii ly ^^riuipeJ ti-^ather the Verses which .Abu Nuwas had borrowed 
ironi pi ix i-Jiiii' poets. This he did in spite ol the fact that he was a 
^I'vMi .idiiiirer of Ahu Nuwas. 

Ills obji.i III separating the couplets was to show that brilliani 
and iviiii as they were, they were not the .production of Ahu 
\ii\v.i'. I'or they were-.-tll of a Baccanaliau or erotic character and 
M ij/.ii i-.i \i.i . anxious- that posterin' should not associate .Ahu Nuwas’s 
nil 111 . Ti a- .1 'oher scholar and historian with lyric.s of love and wine. 

1 lu ihi'i rUahi on .Abu Nuwas was dedicated lo Hamza himself, 
tmi wii' v at on to him to Bagdad. Then Muzarra wrote another 
I !' ' I which »'as “ .Appreciation” of Abu Nuwos. By the time it was 
iiiil'ti -il l!.iin/--i had left Kagltdad. Consequently he was able lo 
cilia.' Aril his Diwan only ilie first risala. Hamza prefaces il with 
•I ■ • '-. ''soimI observations on the author. 


“■I u . iMi; , .mot her cuntoiuporary and friend, was more of a grani- 
"1 . i' ' I ' I'l liiyihinj' else. Hamza himsulf describes him as tjn. 
'i.ili.;' \ 1 ) ill' works the titles of whjch arc known to us treat of grant- 

:n ni. .ii : In incs. /is regards the family of the Naubakht it is frequently 
■ illuil li 11 hi Iliimza in his edition of .Abu Nuwas. They were a 
. ck '.••'.•11 f.iiiiily of Baghdad. Tlicy were of pure Ir.'uiltiii dcscein, 
'I'iici .iic inciiiioncd in the Fihrisl .among the Iranshitors from the 
rn -i.i'i liiio (be Arabic. I’arenilietically, wherever we read of a 
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Iranslution from Persian into Arabic, as a rule it is obvious that bj- 
Persian die Arabs meant what -we call I’alilavi and what western 
scholars call Middle Persian. Nauhakht liiinself was an astrono- 
mer under tlie Klialif al-Mansur. A. H.). Abu Nuwas' 

was familiurly known to the Naubakhlian and liad inscribed 
several of his poems to them. Ambari, another contemporary, has 
lieen highly praised on account of his astonishing familiarity with 
poetry in general. Another authority relied on by Ham/a in his 
philological studies is another Isbahani. He was a genealogist and 
younger than Hamza. He Is mentioned by the author of the Filirisl 
ns a contemporary scholar. He is interesting to us as being the author 
ofa history of Persia and of imperial geitealogies. l-'rom these and 
other authorities Hamza critically studied .Arabic and Persian litera- 
tures making a special study of proverbs and sayings both .Arabic and 
Persian, tracing their sources and incidentally giving us anthropologi- 
cal and social sidelights. .And one of the Inslruciors who solved some 
of his difTiculues, was this Ispahan! himself familiar with niatters 
Iranian, 

What interests us in particular r^^arding Ham/a is iliis eircuni- 
.stance. Like many other .Arabic writer? alioul winnii we may take 
occasion to speak on future opportunities. Hamza was at jiains to 
make entjuiries in circles other than specifically Mahumedan for the 
furtherance of his scientific and historical studies. He turned 
to whichever quarter was likely lo furnish liim with the requisite 
information. He consulted Jews, Greeks and Zoroasirians. A Jew 
solved some of his difficulties with regard to the Old Testament in 
Baghd-nd in ^ofi, Hamza su^^^ted to him the preparation of a 
concise compilation of Israelite Chronology. These oral and written 
information from the Jew are at the basis of his fillli chapter of the 
“ .\nnals.” 

How Hamza came by information for his account of Byzantine mtit- 
lurs, Is recorded by himself. A Greek prisoner was u .servant of Abu 
Piihif. He was at once a master of Uicrary and colUH|uial Greek and 
at ihv same lime tiad a working acquaintance with colloquial Arabic. 
His son, however, who was in Government sv-riice, was familiar 
wiili both the tongues, and it was this .son who tiels-d as Interpreter 
hetuevti Hantza and his nulhorily. The old Greek prisoner read from 
a Greek huuk and hi.s son translated it into .Arabic for Htniua, Hamza 
himself laid great store by this source of his iiiformadon. And there 
is no doubt that he was personally convinced of it all. .After narrating 
1 aryiiig reports on this subject in his “ Annals ” based on Arabic ver- 
sions .if Greek writers, Hamza goes hack lo his own source and tells 
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US iTiat iltiL- latter is worthy of unquestioned credence. For he main- 
tains that his own report w.is derivwl directly from a Cireek whilst 
the nuiliorhy, for insiaiue, of al-Qudhi, rested on a basis where tlicro 
was !L possibility of misunderstanding the Creek original. 

Wo arc unfoptitnatcly htindieapped by .-ii» absence of requisite .\riiblc 
works in tho Bombay libraries to enable us to assign to I’crsian sources 
ihoir true value in the works of .Arab historians. From ibo brief notices 
•which alone we can command it will be evident, however, that the 
Persian sources of Arab writers were by no mctuis iiisignitkant. In 
the case of Hamsa he consulted Zorosistrian priests. This he stales 
himsrll and is supported by Yaqut. TItey gave him iiiiioiig a good 
ileal 01' what would now be held fantastic information, much reliable 
materlril I'o ilie history of the place names of Persia. The .\nibs alter 
tile cintqocsi of Iran mutilated the lang^tgc and pronunciation of 
pure I’loian almost beyond recognition. *1110 case of Iran was 
siiail.:! ill ibis respect to tb.-it of India some fifty ye.ars ago when the 
name' >'f Indian cities were mispronounced by Europeans. li was 
one of liie .liin-. of the Sbuuhiyu to restore Persian names 10 their 
original .uiJ correct shape. The occurrence of Sliuuhieu to mv niinil 
tempi' ale to what I believe would prove to bo an exceedingly 
pleasaiu digression. But 1 will say only a few words about iliem. 
Urawne and Nicholson have given in Knglish a good description ot 
•their novel and beneficent activities. One day we may listen to the 
fascinating story of this society as rel.ticd by Goldziher and Kremer if 
not by ibeir original authorities. In a word,* the Shuubiya were a 
party of Ir.ini .Moslems who took upon themselves to glorify ancient 
"Persia. They went even further. 'ITiey mn down the .\rab-s and all 
tliat was connected with .AraUa. Some Shuubiya had the temeriiy 
even U* aiiaolt the religion of the .Arabs. 

'I'lu' Aralis, following the example of the Perslan.s, were greativ 
interested in etymology. Very often the Persians supplied them with' 
the correct .scientific explanation of proper names. More often we 
are bound to admit the information was fanciful .and based on what 
wo should call popular etymology. Hamza <x»asulced u Mohed re- 
garding tile name Basra and the reply given seems to have sniisiiod 
Hamza though it is antiquated. according to our advanced philology. 
TI1C .none, probably another Mobed, gave him an accouni of ihe 
palace of M.’idain or Persepolis. 

Olivioudy H.imzii consulted ll>e work of his predevessors in philology. 
Hvef) one of Ills books evidences wide aiiJ n>:iny-sided reading Wc 
mav noli- here in p.issing .1 peculiarity of Arabic .authors. What wc 
know .IS quotations from previous writers was not unknown to ibeiii. 
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But the ciling of the source was nol rcco^iii-><.-iI u.s a principle. 
Bassa$;c after passage is often quoted without meniioii of the source, 
and .as a rule these citations arc verbatim. This is no pUigiarisi'n in 
the sense in which we regard the term. U was simply the pecullariiy 
of those times. An indirect hut important tidv.nniagv of this practice 
to us is this : these cUalions have prcscrs'ud for us most valuiihle 
material from books which tis such have Ixicn lost. Thus ilierv .ire 
descriptions preserved of tlie court of Persian king.s and the cercinonitil 
observed during tlte Sasanian times in works which do nut directly 
bear on the theme. To give one specitic instanev, we have an old' 
Iranian .\rabic writer, Kisravi, preserved in a less ancient author, Ihn 
Qoialbu, describing in dciidl the festivities Os they took place during 
tile Nauruz days. The long passage positively revives Persia of old 
for us. It gives us a glimpse, but a true and vivid one, of the court 
life of bygone days. It strikes me that the passage itself is a close 
.Arabic translation from I’ahlavi. The Persian proper names unfamiliar 
to the scribes have iKvn so mutilated. But I will, lor tiie present, not 
judge it by my Utile .Arabic and less Pahlavi. Now, to return to 
Hamza, he was an exception to the rule, and he gives us long quotas 
tions mentioning the origin. He mentions by name the authors and 
works which he lays under contribution .and he equally mentions the' 
authorities whom he controverts. Accordingly, in Hamza's writings a 
good many valuable passsq^s are enshrined from worlts on Persian 
history which as such have been lost :ind the authorship of whicit we 
can, thanks to Hamza, satisfactorily tn-icc. 

Tltis leads us to a brief survey of tlie works tvhich Hiimza coiisultud. 
The most imporuiiii work which served Hamza f(w his hisioricsd 
account is the fChudai Nanii-6 in its .Arabic form in at least six 
dilTerent versions. The Khudai Nameh would demand a chapter 
hy itself to do full justice to its origin and the varielv of its iranslation 
into various languages. The history of its journey is not less fasci-, 
naling than the history of the peregrination of the Panchatrimra itself, 
Mohl has more or less exhaustively treated of this in the liuroduetion 
to his translation of the Shah Kainvh, whicit valuable Jlsserlation has 
been done Into English by Mr. Khandalavala. .\i) interesting and 
long account Is given by Baron Kosen in Russian, and the third and • 
the most critical account is by Noeldvkv in German. The laiier, how- 
ever, is unfortunately devoid of all stnipathy with old li'aii. .My 
English iranslnlion of it is all hut complete. .Among oilier hooks con- 
sulted by Hamzii 'were a historical work hy.Hishaii) .\di, and by 
Khwarznii ; ho seems to have also dniwn upon al-Bulkhi and al- 
Quadhi ; then, of course, upon Tabari and ihn yutaiha. .According to 
Dr. Mittwoch in Hamza’s work there arc irtices of assistance derita-d 
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Jroin u'lir ^raaiiliariiins of aoU- Including' llic I*er.>ian SilxittHilii, (you 
know iliiii Sihjiwiiihi is ilic Arab way of proiioum-ini; Sibuyeli) and 
oighi works on lexkoBnipby. nine works ol popular provurWal liicra- 
liiru ol ilio Aoibs. clevon miscclliiiitious works on tiu- peculiar spycivs 
of lileiMturv called adab which corresponds to whai ilie l-Vitu-li call 
belli' leiires. A del.tilcd ex.miinaiion of these works, however 
imeresiintf, catinol be undertaken in this briel review of Hain>ui’> 
lilvrar.v career. 

rvj;ards Haiitita’s own productions, the following a<v wonliy of 
hole. \Vu have to premisf'ihai :i ifiHid iiuiity of his works haw heen 
Josi. The authorship of al>oul twelve hook.s is imputed lo him. They 
ittmffv over a variety of suhjeitis including; history. lexicoKraplij , and 
Irtiisceli.ioeous subjects comprised under the liead of adub. Of these 
iwelw hooks we possess ihriv, namely, his history or “.\iinals,‘’ his 
Colleclloji of comparative proverbs, and Im edition of ilte poet .\hii 
Nuw.i', and as we noted above, there are lary^' sections from liis lost 
work- I'r-e-ei'vcd in the hooks of later nuihurs. 

H.iiii/.i calls his history Tatvarikh lin ntului a! ard v'lxl \xmbi\,x. 
lie JiiiJes it into ten chapters :ind successively treats of j^eiieral 
chn’iiolo;!) and history of Persia. Rome. Greece. Kffypl. Israel, then 
the l.alihaiiiides, tile Yantanides, the Hiinyars, the Kindiles, and 
l.astly . iIk- Moslem dynasties, down to his own limes. Hamza’s troai- 
meiii !' oc.it and precise. .\;piin and iit'ain he tells us that ho has 
aimed aL hrevily. More exhaustive irealineiil is reserved in ihe tlrsi 
chapter lor the hi'stoiry of Iran, and in the tenth for that ot the ,\r.Tbs, 
Tile sixth section of this tenth Cliapler mifjlit well he studied by the 
stuileiiis of our religious calendar of the I ’arsis as It comprises .a list of 
Che Nitwruz days from the first year to ihe jsoth year of Higira in 
which ll.imzi completed his .Ann-ds.” He gives the month and 
dale of ilie .Vrabic calendar on which the Persian New Year fell. , 

In I he lir.sl chaptiir there Is an instance of Hamza's inlimaie acijuuin- 
taiire with things Iranian and of his credulity regarding things eiy- 
inological. He connects, fiir instance, the .Arabic word tarikli witli 
llte Persian malt ruz (month and date). Such derivations froiii Persian 
are often to he mei'wt'.h in the “ .Annals.” For example, the .\r.'ibic 
sarif (throne) is dtrt-ived from MiIArra^^iVand the aninial on 
which was carried the post in tlw times of the Kltalifale. from the 
Persian baridah dumb, iIk* docketed tail. He. however, ivndered 
Kome service to his fatherUnd by reducing to their prepvc original 
forms the corrupted oames of geogntphicai places of Persia. 

As is common. with other Ar.ibic writefs, whenever Hamza has to 
relate .something about which he himself is sceptical. In- m, ikes a 
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plenliful use oi' iho pious expression \v:i hu.i .-inlpin. — He knows the 
best, whii'li is soniciinics substituted for the longer expression -va hua 
(lalmn his sati'nb. 

Hainzii’s •■Annals'’ liuvc been utilised by lliruni in liis eelehrateil 
u'ork on ehronolo^y ;ind by the unknown author of Mujniil at tawariltli, 
a work eotnposed in 520 in Persian. I’his work, iistctin bejiidf^ed 
front a eoniparison, is nlmosl a word for word Persian translation of 
Hani/ia’s sections relatinK to the history of I’ersia. I Icnee, by the way, 
its valueless imturc ns nn independent history. 

Ham/it's Kiuib Isbalian is lost. But what it contained can. to •.oine 
extent, be determined. He nuotes it in the “.\nna|s." ^■al|ln has 
iiorrowed a passage from it, concerniti{' a lainily of scholars .settled in 
Ispahiin. Wc are more loriiinaie with rej;ard to ll.imza's eolleciion 
of comparative proverbs. It h.as comedown to us though it awaits 
an editor. The book is inenlioned tn the Filirist and is described by 
Haji Khalfa under the title of Katab .'kms:il ala afal. There js a coiii- 
pleie manuscript of it in Munich. It is instructive to note that a) 
Maidani after Uie particular fashion of ih<»se days has .iliiiost eiilireh 
incorporated this work of Ilamzii into his own book. The Fibrisc 
ai.^'ain is our solitary authoritv for ascrihini; 10 Hain/a a Baccanalian 
book of sonijs which has not been sp.-ircd to u-. by time. Less tolerant 
generations of Moslem copyists have probablv declined to perpetuate 
the verses offensive to puritiins. Whether he was their autltor or not, 
there is no doubt, however, tiuit H.imza was familiar with tile liehler 
literature of the .Arabs and very prolxibly his conlrihuiion to that species 
of lively entertainment was not insignilicant. Hamza '.s impon.ant hook 
devoted to the poesy of the old .\rahs. is of cviurse the edition of the 
collected works of .\bu Nuwas. It is curious that though we have no 
reason to doubt the authorship of this edilion, it is nowhere speeili- 
cally ascribed to Hamai in the .Arabic source hvMtks, 

A cidlection of Hamza's own ess;iys is known under the title o( 
Kiiab rasail. One iif these essays is cited by lilruni. Ii irealeJ Of 
ihc very interesting subtcct of speci.il poems compo-eJ on the two 
great national festivals of ancient Tran, namely, the .\ii/’r«c aitd the 
Mihr i'l'i. For long tifier the cont|uesi of I’ersi.i by tlie .\rahs the 
il.ilionai feslival' of pre-MiihoiUedan liilU-s continued to he celebi'iUed 
with all llicir former eclat and they have been studied in engrossing 
deiall tun only by scholtirs like Krcnior tind liold/iltcr, hut by the 
iiuiiieroiis western travellers who have from time to time visited Per- 
sia. \ philological work of Hanizti's called the Ktitah al Ttimbih, 
(not to iielconfoiinded with a similarly named work of Masudi) has 
been cited .11 lengh by A'.-iqui. ll deals with the live dialects current 
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in Persia, namely, PahJavi, the Dilri, ihc PorscHii proper, ihc dialect 
of Khiizistiin, and what is called ll»e dJaloet of Syria. fioldziUer is of 
opinion that Hamza Itad wrilten a special IhioU with ilie object of 
provinjj the distortions brought .uhout by ignorant Arabs in the pro- 
nunciation of Persian names of men and places. A b<wl< called Kaiah 
al'Muwazana written by Hamzii is attested by citations preserved in 
Che work of Thalibi and by a fragment in the Khedivia! Library at 
Cairo. It was written with the purpose of treating ancient geographical 
names. Peuriie as it may appear to us, Yaqui’.s ^uotntions from 
Hnmzii on the derivation of such names ics the Jaibn. Ispahan, Sagis- 
itan and all proper names ending in nuik are insiriiciive. They, at any 
rate, testify to Hamzji’s or rather his authority’s vivid im.iginalioii, 

Hamza’s position as an Aiovijic wuiikk. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding the 
attitude laken up by Hamzi! with reference to the parties i\iio which 
the .Xr.ibic world of letters was divided, one defending ilie ancivnl 
civllis.iiion of Iran, and Uie other decrying it and e.valting ihc supi ri- 
oriiy of the Arab culture. In other words, it is lUil yet vslahlishvd 
whether I lamzii was a declared Shuuhiya or not. (ioldzihvr who is 
supported by I>rockehti;inn is of opinion that Hjimza w.is a dvleiiiler 
of tile ancient Civilisation. He was in fact an Iranuphil. Dr. Mitl- 
woch, however, controverts this view. He believes that Hamza, though 
fully conscious of his Persiandesccnl.doesnolmanifcstopenShuu- 
biie le.’inings in the sense that lie fulminated of set purpo.se, against 
Arabs or their language or that he favoured Persia and the Persians 
at the expense of the Arabs, in a spirit of unreasoning bi.ns. Haiiizii’s 
' work betirs a spec'ial personal stump. He went wherever possible 
into duuiil on matters Persian, and he was a critic as criticism went 
in iliose days. But his criticism was not actuated by personal idiosvn- 
crusics. He leaves no opportunity to extol the Arabs and tiieir ach- 
ievements where they were in his opinion deserved, and he is not 
slow ui reproach Che Persians where he finds them unreliable and 
arrogant. He did not hate the .Arabs as Arabs, and he refrained from 
absurd adulation of the Persians as I'ersians. We will give some 
instances. 

Hamza speaks in glowing terms of Khalil who was a pure Arab .and 
who was the creator bf the Aralric metre. He gives him higli pnilsi , 
but considering the circumstances perhaps not too high. Without eiiivr- 
ing into the tacts as to whether certain vicesaitrihulvd to old Iran wen- 
indigenous to the nation, we may also indicate ihtu if H.amza whs a 
blind partisan of Iron he would not have g^ven his opinion ivgttrding 
them as candidly as he does in a remarfcible p;iss:igv. On the other 
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hand U goes without saying that Haniza was of purv Iranian Mood 
and evinces warm interest in his mother tongue which he prohabi}' 
preferred to Arabic though the exigences of the age compelled him Co 
compose his works in the language of the rulers. H.am/a and Ins 
Iranian contemporaries and successors for centuries were situated 
simiiurly to ourselves. We employ English in our gener.il alfuirs 
though our Indian vernacular is the home tangu.igc of nioi of us. 
To prove him a Shuul^ya, too much seems to have been miule of the 
ridicule passed by him **on the mendacity of the .-Vrabs." Hni il we 
examine the circumst.'inces in which the observation was mudu by 
Hamza it Is didtcult to draw the inference of his hostility to the Arabs 
iLS a n.-ition. In explaining the Arabic proverb akn! nin /.ukmnnal 
Adi,i.«., more voraciou.s than Ltikman al adi, Hamza's gloss on 'the.' 
saying is this : " Thcy believe that Lukmaiuil .Adi used to devour a., 
whole camel for breakfast and at dinner ; this heloiigs to tlie falsetiond ' 
of the .'Arabs.” Perhaps the real explanation is that here by “Arab” 
is meant tltc Beduin who is looked down upon by the city .Arabs as a 
barbarian. This and another passage of equally trivial import, which 
have both been borrowed by Maidant, arc by no means an index of 
Hamza's antagonism to Arabs. It is only the consvc|ucnce uf liis 
fearless critical investigation. 

To us of real absorbing interest is^his observation made in his 
'* Annals ” relating to the religious scriptures of the Persians which 
hc.clearly denominates at abetta and whicdi he only mentions to laugh 
at. He expressly states that he refers to this .Abesca, which of course, 
is only the Ar;i!i5c form of Avesta, at the close of his chapter in order 
that the reader might perceive its labulous character. The Avesta,. in 
bis view i-s to he looked upon just like tiu: Icgcnd.s of about Lukman 
Adi or like the .anecdotes of the Israelites. This must suffice to. show 
that whatever leanings Hamza had towards Iran were not inspired , by 
an uncritical spirit of vulgar partialiiy, and lienee^ the value uf wliatcvcr 
he has to say re.garding the antiquities of Persia. We need not stop to 
discuss liis opinion on iIk- .Avesta. AA'c do not know what portion pre- 
cisely of the A\’osia wa.s communicated to him. \\’e do not know if it 
was the text or the commentary. .And may we not doubt if rc.aily it 
was the Avesta or a genuine section of il which was imparted to him ; 
alllniugh he tells us in so many words cluit what he consulted was a 
rendering of the Avesta : Kamtu fi Kitah nuqela min Kilahihim itl- 
mustimmu hil Abesla, i.r., I have read in a hook translated from their 
book entitled the .Avesta. .As to the contents of the Avesta as 
analysed by our modern judgment, Max Muller has for all lime 
effectively replied to those who would approach the ancient OrienlaJ 
scriptures with the .spirit of sciolistic levity. .A literal word for word 
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triinsliitlon of a passage from the Old TosUuncni. or un ITpaiiishad, 
or u Siiral of the Qoran will not read more < ohorcnl lhaii any other 
wriliiig not necessarily religious of the Siinie age and country. 

Hamza's book of panitlel proverbs conmu-iiu-d upon 1800 sayings 
of the Arabs, and in a sort of :ipr«'>dix to it arc discussed critically 500 
Arabic words. These sayings arc of interest to the anthropologist. 
The A»iihs came into contact with numerous nnimais wlio..ie nature 
itnd characteristics they studied with their keen observation. Hamza 
.observes that just as the standard of comparison among liie Arabs 
'was .some one or ocher of tire animal kingdom, so was the case also 
with llie I’eraiansi Thus he quotes the wise Persian saying according 
•to which a man was considered fit for mllilnry service only w hen lie 
■had the heart of a lion, the energy of a wolf, the straU-gem of a I'oi:, 
the patience of a cat, the circumspection of u crow, the waiclil'ulness 
ot a crane, the sense of locality possessed by a dove, and the deiViisive 
tin tic-. Ill' ii wasp. For a king, in another example, he suggest ;ire 
necess.ii v, the iaireindity ol ,u fly. the power of the ant and the cnilii- 
ness 01' ilie woman. When this was reporad to a king, relates Hani/ii 
from IVrslan, he was angry, and was padded when told thiit ii lly is 
so K'id that it settles on the nose of the king, the ant is so strong ihiii 
it carries ii lo.ad hcttvicr than itself which is not whnl an elephant c.iii 
do, iiiid that a woman is so cunning that she overcomes the most 
scheming of men. And saturated :ls his mind was in the popular ;iiid 
proverbiiil wisdom of the Persians, he quotes Buzurjiiniihr. The 
latter was questioned as hi how he mamigcd to attain the success he 
had giiined. The sage’s reply was, “ Iwcause I got up earlier than 
theernw, I was voradous about knowledge like a swine, and because 
I had the energy of a wolf and the patience Ufa cat.” In llluslrailiig 
an .Arabic maxim which emphasises llut sharp hearing faculty of the 
cock, I lamza refers to Ar'istoilc and proceeds to say “ it Ls therefore 
that the Iranians also call the cock the son of the Sun." In commeni- 
ing ufHin the .Arabic proverb •• aharr min an*anv ” (hotter than fire), 
Hamza says “ this Is ao Arabic saying which stands in a contrast with 
sm Indian one : since Kaliia says, for every fire there is something 
which cun exUnguJsli ik For the natural lire there is water, for llie pul- 
son there is its untidote, for affllcUon there Is patience, fur love there is 
tepnniiiun hut the lire of comity can be quenched hy iKUhing." Here 
the word which we have iraiislaced by Indian is ajam, since Haiiizii 
always u.ses the ^ord F'urr m'designating the Persians. 1 need ni'i 
remind you that KaKla is the Pahlavi incarmiiioii of our old 
friend Kartakaof the Panchatuntra which w.is trunslated into I’.ihhivi 
tnd subsequently through the Arabic into the numerous Imigiioges of 
Europe and .Asia. One more maxim and we wil' leave Hmii/a’s 
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museum of popular beliefs crystallised in Persian proverbs. With 
reference to the Arabic saying aainar min liayya (longer-lived than the 
snake) Hanua instructs us that the Arabs believed that a serpent 
never dies of itself. It has always to be killed. .And he compares the 
saying with a Persian saying which makes an onager live 80 years, 
an eagle 300, but the serpent lives for ever unless killed. 

The last chapter of the hook which is in ilic shape of an appendix, 
consists of 30 tales, some of which are animal stories and others illus- 
irailng the various superstitious ideas and customs of the ancient 
Arabs which invests the chapter with a peculiar value for aitthropolo- 
gisu. It treats of the evil eye diseases and other calamities, and 
deals at length with their rentedivs, antidotes, and exorcisms. Both 
tile contemporary Persi:ins and Arabs U’erc superstitious. And which 
nation is not ? Especially was developed imiong them ilie arl »ir 
science of omens and portents and there is no doubt that the modern 
Faal name! all go back to at least the Sasanuin ora. if not further back. 
Tlianks again, to the Arab custom of embodying in one’s own hook 
large citations from one’s predecessors, we have, descended to us, a 
very important substantial chapter on the science of omens and por- 
tents as practised in the Sasanian times. We shall have occasion to 
speak in detail about certain supersthions current which are not yet 
extinct among us and which some are inclined to trace to Hindu 
influence. They reveal to us the social anid domestic life — the life of 
the hearth and the market place. And here the Iranian .Annalist 
often excelled his contemporary fraternity and -sometimes modern 
historians. For some of them had a truer sense of the historical 
science than could be looked for in those times. If my memory 
serves me right, it is Dinawari who tells u.s in his preface that he has 
aimed at giving a picture of (he life of former times rallicr than record 
how -A killed B and C invaded D, and so on, till history is lost in a 
chronicle of butchery, perfidy aiul lust of mankind. The superstitions 
of the old world Arab was a favourite ihcmc with scliolars of Hamzii’s 
timc.s, and wo have in (he second part of the second book of Nuwiri 
un exhaustive collection of (he superstitious notions which correspond 
with that of iliimz.'t to an extent which would toad one to suppose 
borrowing on one side or the other. The possibility, however, is not 
precluded that both Hanua and Nuwiri drew upon a self samu 
anterior source, The last chapter contains the names of 17 various 
amulets or charms used by the Arabs. Ham/Ji says that each of the 
17 was accompanied in former days with a formula of abjuration, 
chough in his time only seven were known. With this seven magical 
sentences the book cto.scs. .As may well be expected Hamxa's treatises 
on proverbs became very popular and soon found many imitators. The 
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grcatcsi i>f these imitators who in a manner surpassed Hainzii was 
Maidani. He is the best known representalirc of the proverbial litera- 
ture of ihc Arabs in Europe. Wc have already observed that this 
author has entirely incorjwiitcd jhc work of Hainxa into his, Maidani, 
however, makes Hcknowledtf’”'^'*'* Hamza and mentions that he 
studied and ntade extracts from fifty works hofore he set out on his 
own lomposition. It is remarkahk that Maidani omii.s all parallels 
to IVrsi'iti grammatical usages and proverbs to which Hamza has 
S^ven a prominent place. This is curious inasmuch as Maidani him- 
self was an Irani by birth and was the author of a dictionary jind 
syntax of the .Arabic language treated in Persian. 

. - Unquestionably scholars like Maidani and his con1palrioI^ like the 
famous Qoran annotator Zamakhshari, employed freuiy the Persian 
l.-inguage in liicir ordinary everyday life intercourse. Thai Is clear 
from some of the humourous nnnerdotes which have reached us. 
Zamakhshari, for example. Is reported out of jealousy for Mxtidani, 
to liave maliciously punned .upon his name and called al-Maidani, 
I’v ii slight change in the spelling of his name, an-NamidHui, that 
is 10 say, “the Ignorant." Similarly al-Maidani corrupted Zamakli- 
shari's name into Zan^Kharid (woman-houglu). Thus we see iluii 
though the language of hooks of learning was Arabic authors were 
thoriiughly conversant with Persian, a familiarity which accounts for 
liicir friendly intercourse with the Zonxistrisuis and the information 
tiiey supply us regarding the latter. And this familiarity with Persian 
accounts for the fact that Pennan fdirases. .sentences, and sometimes 
whole verses are to be met with in -Arabic histories. Here the copyists 
.ignorant of Persian and conversant only with Arabic have taken 
scrango libetrty with thi^ texts. Mathematicians are believed to 
experience a peculiar delight when they come upon die solution of a 
problem which has taxed theSr.padencc for some time. We should 
hnaginoSachau, Just! (in hisA^mAi bveh) and Huarf to.have had like 
Joy when they restored, for instance, Nahr Arda to Mehr Adar, and the 
senseless maskuriya to. mushk d.meh (grain of musk). Perhaps the 
resuU would Ik out of proportion to the labour cnUiiled in seeking out 
Persian pxissages frbm voluminous histories such as Tabari’s. But 
those who can afford an intellectual luxury. I would recommend 
reference to the text published by the Dutch scholar Dc Goge, Vol. II, 
page 734, lines 6-ta ; Vol. Ill, page 65, lines 14-15 : Vol. Ill, p.ige 921, 
line n, &c, 

Talking of Arabic historians who have minutely gone into ancient 
I’cr.sliiii history, I might incidentally remark that not only every 
Arabic liistorian feels him.sclf bound to treat generally the 
Persian history, but he often devotes what may appexir dispro- 
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portionately large amount of his book to matters Persian. . Take 
for example, another Arab historian of whom our community has not 
made, 1 fear, sufficient Study, namely, Ibn Athir. He refers to Jam- 
shed and describes the king as the 6rst who built bridges. He gives 
n detailed account of alt the Persian dynasties, and as usual, his 
voluminous cluipeers on this subject liave been borrowed and con- 
densed in a form perhaps much more acceptable to our age than to 
the leisurely days of yore, by Ibn Qutaiba. Ibn Athir has mueli to say 
on the cities founded by Ardashir which differs from the account -of 
Tabari on the one hand, and of Hamza on the other. Histrea^ent. 
of the mazdakice heresy, of the life and career of Zaradusht, of Shapur, 
sumamed Dhul Aktaf. Kaisra Anusharwan, all are tliere awaiting 
the enthusiast whose effort should be its own reward, to he studied 
comparatively with other sources. Tltc mention of Ibn .Athir {la 
whom 1 was very kindly first directed by the Right Honourable 
Justice Ameer .All, then a Judge of the Calcutta High Court) puls me 
in mind of two other Arabic authors of note who are hy no means 
exceptional, but are, I should say, typic^. They evidence the care 
and attention bestowed upon niatters Iranian in general, in the course 
of set histories or essays or general literature, or poetry by .Arabic 
writers. The Arabs had great fascination for the wisdom of the 
Persians and their eloquence. They imitated and elaborated the 
Persian art of letter-writing. Anything, indeed, that they saw in 
ancient Iranian books which invited thdr imitation they were fain to 
hand down to postwity. Look then for a moment into Baihaki. He 
refers to the wise sayings of Buzerjmeher. He narrates anecdotes 
about king Kohad. He slops to digrcits on the battle ofZu-kar. He 
notes the eloquence of .Anusliirwnn and relates legends, stories, and 
histories ahoiil Ih.ni king ; he refers lo wonders of the cities and. 
towns on the Caspian Sea : he tells you stories of I’arvez, and 
semi-legendary accounts of the Inst of the Snsanians, Again .and 
again, he reverts with admiration to the sagacity and foresight- 
of the kings of Iran ns disclosed in their apopthcgins. He relates 
the story of Behram and the daughter of the Merzban, the 
wise saws of Behrantgor, the pro\-erbia( wisdom ol the Mobed 
of Parvez. N’o Arab writer refers to Buzerjmeher wiUiout 
referring to him again. I am afraid they are not likely to usurp 
your memory or haunt your dreams. But surely his philosophy 
muse have something in it when it fascinated tlic out and out practical 
geniu.s of the Arabs. There is a lovely story in Baihaki referring to a 
dispute between the .Arabs and the Persians on *' Guests and Hospita- 
lity,” where the Persian is easily assigned the palm. Baihaki quotes 
in the original Persian some of the proverbs attributed to Anushirwan. 
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One piissage tn Buhaiu it is difficult for me to pass over without 
romnii'iit He refers to inscriptions on Persian Naus or tombs. 

It opens up quite a field for search. One will find an efficient 
stimulant to further study on the subject in the papers read before 
learned societies by tlie representative scholar of our community 
Shnms-ul-Ulema Dr. Modi. First among Indians, he hns already 
cnlighlvnod you on the astodan. It deser\'es to bo studied in connec* 
lion with the Persian mode of the disposal of the dead. ThcBcrcfer* 
oncos to Persian things arc not to be found in set separaio chapters. 
They ai'c scanered over whole books. Only a patient search of them 
will throw light on the obscure pttst of Iran. 

Aiii'ilier Arabic book called Al Afaiasia tool addad likewise abounds 
in allusions Co the Persian court, its sovereigns, their pomp and circum- 
stance, and a super-abundance of proverbs and sayings, witticisms, 
jesis, -uperstitions, beliefs,, ceremonials, and courtly etiquette of old 
Iran. 

To come hack to Hamza whom we have, I fear, lell out in the cold 
in our warm admiration of oth^, his critical edition of Abu Nuwaz 
analyses those idioms and expressions of (he Arabic poets which are 
direct loans from tiicPersian, and he everywhere lays his finger on 
tfie Persian words-which have served liim so well in e.xprcssing Aliu 
Nuwas'.s genius. To take a sample of Hamza’s Persian philological 
commentary. Titis is his derivation of (he word “mahachin.” “This 
.is a name for China. Mere the name of the moon and a proper 
noun are. combing, because ^*inah” is the name of the moon and 
“chin” is the term for China. - The cause of tfiis combination of the 
place name and the nanie of the moon is that the Persians were in 
the habit of calling “niah”moon, every country abounding in 
vegetation. Hence also-'the name *' Mah-Sejan •” for “ Sagestan.” 
This cxpl.-inacion is further amplified in .another book as we! leam 
from Vaijut, who quotes the entire passage where also occur “ Maha- 
chin ” iind “ Sagestan ” and there the whole passage concludes with 
till' I'ullowing note ; j " 1 assume, though I have not heard it. that the 
Persians added the term ‘.‘mail” whicli means “moon ” to the 
names of the countries rich in vi^etation, because the moon exercises 
an influence upon moisture and water of which no vegetation is 
independent.” 

.■\ partial analysis of the contents of .Abu Nuwas’s work has been 
made by .Ahlwardt and we may glance at the list of contents. It 
ccnainly is not insipid. Chapter 1 deals with the merits of .Abu 
Nuwas’s poetry and his art and treatment of verse. Chapter II is 
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controversies with poets and incidents in connection with them and 
with musicians. Then follow the chapters in which tlie poetry of Abu 
Nuwas is divided into the headings of panegyric, dirge, approbation, 
satire, repentance, hunting, wine (khamriyat), chapters on Muanna- 
that, and Mudhakkarat which were demanded, possibly as much by 
the literary mode of the day as by the personal inclination of the poet, 
and a linal chapter on wit and humour. On the eighth chapter con* 
tainiiig hunting songs, Hamza notes that 71 of the verses were found 
by him in some of the manuscripts, while others did not have them, 
and he is accordingly inclined to look upon them as spurious. The 
introduction to the ninth chapter contains Hamza's observation that 
this section abounds in interpolations and he has rejected some 
verses as not genuine, but that he found it difliculi to weed tliu whole 
section of the excrescences which were unjustifiaitly attributed to Abu 
Nuwas. Further, like a modem critic, Hamza sets apart tlie verses 
of Abu Nuwas which have been borrowed front or employed by 
foregoing poets and groups together such as have served as a model 
to his successors. His commentary is not conlined to the verbal 
elucidation. He makes wide observations and references to fields 
other than that of poetry. Sometimes his learned notes stretch into 
long excufses. However interesting these may t>e tlicy must yield to 
your convenience. We have no more time for Hamza this evening. 


A Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Askitic Society ol 
Bombay was held at the roonis of the Society in the Town Hall on 
Thursday, the 21SI instant, when Rev. Dr. Machichan was in the 
Chair. 

Mr. G. K. Nariman's p.aper on "Hamza Ispahani, a peep into. 
Arabic Histories on matteis Iranian” tvtis read. The I'ullowing is an 
outline of Mr. Nariman's Paper : 

In the lands of Persia proper, in the tenth Christian Century, modern 
Persian literature was gradually developing itself into the most 
powerful and at the sttme time comiuun medium of literary intercourse 
for almost all the countries of Asia which were not under Mongolian 
infiucncu. TIte Persian spirit proper, which had never died ou^ now 
revived and was revived into a life of strength and stamped much of 
the literary activity finding its expression in .Arabic works with its 
Own peculiar impreinature. .Among the scholars of the time in whose 
Arabic works a purticubir Persian influence is perceptible comes, 
Hainza-ibn-Hasan-al-lspahani. Hamza is noted for Iiis excellence as a 
historian, as the author of the “Annals.” The entire text of the 
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“ Ann&Is ” was published with a Lalin translation hy GotCwaldl 
in J848, in the city we now know as Pciri^rad. 

TIk author of the paper cursorily esaiiiined Hiiniza's Historical 
works and his philological activity, giving a short outline of his life 
and his literary sources. Ham/a lived in tlie tenth century A. D. He 
consulted Jews, Greeks, and 2oroaslriiins for hi.s materials. Ho con- 
sulted Zoroastrian priests^ who, among a good deal of what would 
now be held as fantastic information, gave him mucli reliable mnie- 
rlals on the history of tho place-names of Persia. Among some of the 
works which he consulted, one was the Arabic form oflhe Khuda! 
Nameh refetred to by Firdausi, as one of the sources of his iiiiiturials 
’ for the Shuh-nameh. His "Annals " have been utilised hy .Mberuni, 
Among some of the interesting things one finds in Hamza's work, 
the following would spedally interest Parsees : References to the old 
I’ersian Calendar, the original of the Shah-nameh, the Avesta. 
jamshedi Navroz, Khudai Nanieh, destruction caused by Alexander 
the Great by fire and his slaughter of the Mobeds, etc. 



Art. X[. — Harsha and his Times. 

By C. V. Vaidva. 

H^ad 2^h November 1915 . 

Introdvctorv. 

Tlie broad facts mentioned in this paper arc of coursir taken from 
Mr, V. Smith's now standard work on ilic early history of India. 1 have, ' 
however, studied the materials referred to by him in the original and 
by (heir help and the help of the Harslui-ClKiritH of Blna have tried 
Co throw additional light on many incidents in Harsha's life. On !wo 
points I have ventured, with some difiklence, to put forward views 
differing from those of Mr. V. Smith. 1 have further added .a 
few detailed notes embodying discussion on the most controversial 
points, .^nd lastly 1 have attempted to determine, on data supplied 
by the Marsha*Charita, the e:^t date of (lie birtli of Harslia. 

(I) Accbs»on of Harsha, 

When the seventh century of the Christian era opened, Prabha- 
karavardhana of Thancser was undoubtedly the premier king of 
Northern India. He had defeated arid bumbled the Huns who, not' 
withstanding their signal defeat in the previous century- hy the corri' 
hined forces of India, led by Yasodliarma of Malwa and Baladitya of 
Magadlia, were still a powerful people in the Punjab and had their 
kingdoms at Gandliara or Peshawar and at Sakala or Siulkot still in 
existence. He had defeated the ruling king of Sind and of Gurjara', 
the chief state in Kajputana, and luul also conquered the kings ruling 
inMalwaand Gujarat at the close of the sixth century.' In the 
easlorn portion of Northern Indi.a the Maukharis of Kanauj held sway 
very probably us far east as the nrahinapulra called Lnuhityu in 
anuieiX days and southwards as far as the Vindhy.! range which ex- 
tends across India into Magadhaand they were connected with him by 
marriage, his daughter Rajyashri being married to Gr.'ihavarma of 
Kanauj. Thus rntMiakaravardhana of Tlianeser was in ^03 A, D. by 
far the most powerful king in Hindustan and he was well justified in 
assuming Che title of Maharajiidhiraja ParamahhaCtaraka, whereas his 

' See 

: I H. C.. p. 174. 
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inther' anil graadfiuhsr wore simply Maharajas, as the seal of Harsha 
found .11 Sonpat .shows. 

' But within a year (here was a sudden change in the fortunes of 
Prabhokaravardhana though not of his people or country. The Huns 
suddenly irivnded th«'n#lhern boundaries of his dominions nnd he had 
lime only to send his elder son Kajyavardhana to oppose and chastise 
thoin. The Mauk^ris of Kamtoj also appear to have fought with the 
Huns often, probably in conjunction with the forces of Thaneser'* but 
thcr<» WAS no time to call in. their aid. Rajyavardhaiia, the elder .son of 
Pmhhakara, was a youthful prince of about nineteen or twenty at this 
time and must probably have been anxious to save his failier the 
trouble of piioceedii^ against the Huns in person, which he Iiad orton 
done before. Rajyavaedltana proceeded with all haste lowards tliC' 
Huns of the Punjab, and his younger brother, Harsh.i, followed hini as 
a nutter of exercise and hunltd in the jungles at the fool of ilie Hinia- 
tayas. Kajyavardhana decisK'ely defeated the Huns and drove them 
away and came back in triumph to Thaneser only to find Ills capital 
inimer.sed in grief by the sudden death of hi.s father. Harsha had 
already retumed>frotn lu 9 ' hunting trip on hearing <>!' In', lather's 
sudden illness and had been hy his bed-side at the lime of his death. 
His mother Ya^mati with more than Rajput inttinci had preceded 
her husband by burning herself. on a pyre in spite of the imploraiion.s of 
Harsha. Thus, by.a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune, Rujyuvardhana 
found himself raised to.thc throoe of Thancser though rendered incon- 
solable by the. .sudden demise of both Bis parents. The Buddhistic 
Rajya thought of retiring in favour of the astounded Harsha: hiit all 
such thoughts were g^veo up when just at that moment a messenger 
ariivi-d with news of'the strahgesl character. The Guptas of Malwa 


' l5up«in«etiptK>niiNo.3*. Corpui In*, lad.. VbL Itt. p. aat:— ' 

.»TfRnr^ fit »T?Hnr ’>fr- 

3?: tmlRnPffiP’nsTTU r ni 9 »frMRMpre»n'nf >15^^ 

^ti5i'r’T«bT?*rer! ’TsmsiiwniT vt MA-t ' Snf w 

^ (At*! ‘TTireni) ftmr 1 f« ) nsr ’it pirStf! 

' .\rlis;ij Io'<eriptlon of A£>rii.i«n.-i t,' b* luucd uioro psctkuliirly in imli'. The 

words here ere 

•TPJ I Tfuitfhited A* •• Ur^Aking np ihc pfouUly army *>( cJephAnts 

to the Mriukhatt which ba4 ibr«twn 9tr»h id batUv the iroopK of the IImak" 
(pA^iT Thu» ihtf htftiikharn of Kanuuf h4vm to have Aishte wtih.the Jluns of cpiitHt* 
ol the IhmjAh unJ muse be vup|H»9eJ to l»< .iUieil in theMr CvmHktR »'ith th« troops of Th&ne«ci 
whoHc c«,niricr>* iACerverted bHwrnn KaAAuj .laii iJie cotmiry of ihelluus, 
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seem to have heen ihe hereditary enemies of tlic Maukliaris of Kalviuj.' 
When news spread abroad, and In ancient India, in spile of 
the absence of railways and tc]ci;raphs, news always spread \ ery 
quickly, that Prabhakara was dead and that his son R.ajya had ^'one 
on an expedition against the Huns, Deva Gupta of Malwa thought il 
an opportune moment to attack the young king Grahavaima of 
KannuJ. He suddenly marched on that city, killed Graluivarma in n 
surprise attack and taking his queen Rajyashri a prisoner, inhumanly 
confined her like an ordinary delinquent, loaded with iron fetters, in n 
prison. Hu thought himself now strong enough (o invade the kingdom 
ofThaneser itself and commenced his march towards its capital, though 
his ally and friend Siifank.n Gupta of Karnnsuvamn or Bengal, who 
had already marched to his assistance, had not yet arrived. It is not 
dilTicultlo understand that the Guptas of Bengal like the Guptas of Mnl- 
w.a were smarting under the supremacy of the Maultharis ol Kanauj, 
who had supplanted the power of the imperial Guptas and established 
their sway uplo the Brahmaputra, and were only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possiljle to conceive 
that the two Guptas were leagued against Tlianeser and Kanauj. be- 
cause the kings of the latter two were now Buddhists. No doubt reli- 
gious differences, in ancient India, at least in the seventh century, were 
not of much animosity but still such diflerences might accentuate poli- 
tical enmities already existing and the kings of Bengal and Malwa 

^ Tfae Aphxad inscfiption above fsentioiiei] which givaa the of the later Guptna 

of Magadha aa they* nro catted is of great importtmev (o os in Uus hUtory. Aditya»Ma. whofto 
inscription it i&, probably ruled m Magadha or some country near ibiH inscription along 
with others of his was found there. Bui no coimlry* is mentioned either of the orif^lnAl 
ancestor as um at or (if nny descendant in any imicriptStin. The genealo(;y tri' cn in thui 
Aphsad inscriptijn •>> us follows 

I. Krishna Gupta: a. Ilanha Gupta : Kumar Gupla who fought wUh Isvaravarama 
probably a Maukhari ; 4, l>aiiiodara Gupta u hn was killed ui a Aghi with Maukhari (race only 
iiientiofin! ^ ole.): $• Mahaxna Gupta who aJims fou|{ht 

with one SusthItAVAfmu. alsoa MAukhari pri*bubly, ( VPTrflf^fT WHJT 

nwfaH 1 irlg sfhiw 

gff rariTj^ : wiW : 6, Mndhavn Oupui 

who wav prob^ihly «lih llarNha for hiv |»am;K>ric has n line 

although not fiuUhiHl and llurrefon* Munewhat doubtful: and 9. Aditjavona Guptn. the 
liiKcriber and hU quren KoflAilavi. Iiappear^ plain from this that three ancuHton* of Mudlmva 
Gupui, A contempornry of iJar^ba. foufrhi »iih throeeencrationKof ibe MaukhArin. The 
enmity of the Guptav and Ibe Maukharc* seems thus to have been hereditary and it \n 
probabl> thi» enmity which e.xphuna the suddeo attack on Kanauj by n Deva Cuptn probably 
beli'flgin^ to ihU Gupta family. Tbe ^laukharit* Koem to have generally had the upperband 

a.Tjeaw fr.'m II. C. (Bomb.l. p. jj*. ^ = 

: Who Uei a Gupta wae we will try to explain lo a s^kciaI note. 
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might have been united in harbouring a wi-<h to run down Grahavarma 
of Kanuuj nnd Raj'yavardhana of Thacieser who were also both young 
ind inexperienced at this time. 

Surh was the genve news which reached Rajya, just raised to the 
throne of Thaneser and not yet rested from his hgln with the Huns. 

• He wiif, however, a valiant and an undaunted warrior. Setting his 
‘grtufiisMu he started immcdiaiuly, with .n view to speedily reach his 
enemy, with a mobile f«cc ol 10,000 horse uitder the command of Itis 
trusted general, Bhandi, who was his compeer and cousin, being the 

isonol'bis maternal uncle. In spite of entreaties lie left Harsha, his 

• younsor brotlii’f behind at Thaneser botli as a matter 01' convenicnci,' 
'nnd preciulion. He surprised his enemy Devn Gupta by the sud- 
I dcnncss cif hi< movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 

probably hilled in action. He marched on to the relief nf KanauJ and 
met Sas.tnha of Bengal on the way. The wheel of Destiny whicli was 
cvijctuly working from the first in favour of Harsha now h.ad a third 
turn and engulfed Rajya in its woricing. Sa^anka was unetiual to face 

• Raiya and resolved to rid himself of his enemy by a bold stroke of 
treachery. He offered his submission to the youthful king of Thaneser 
and promised to give hSs daughter in marriage tc him in atonement for 
his fault’. Such was the usual Kshalriya fashion to patch up differences 
between contending kings. Rajyawirdhana, straight and confiding, 
without arms and with a few followers only, went to the camp of 
Snsanka and while at a feast was treacherously murdered by that 
unscrupulous king. . He, then, without attempting to try conclusions 
with Kajya’s array commanded by Blutndi, as suddenly marched back 
from Kanauj to his kingdom as he had marched to it ; while a Gupta 
chief who was in charge of the city of Kanauj quietly released Rajya- 
shri fiom confinement* and sent her away, in order probably to divert 
the attention of Bfaantli. 

Such were the strange, yet not improbable, circumstances which, 
within a few months ofthe year 606 /V D. {about May), placed Harsba on 
the throne of Th.nncser at the early age of 16 *. They have been very 

Tht* tS'mmt'M(r(U*r on Har«ha«Charici mdkm Oiin very IDcdv. 

.y«rR n? snmr 11 h. c.. p . ,<i. 

• 

jR'tf ' 4 ^tr.-.H 4 *rtj*fp 7 nnprT : 11 h. c., p-w® ui- 

' i)iv i UrKha«ChaHtf) iika inay (onmHi of tht' anJ t'snci o/ 

ffsirshiti We have acMcij a iry^nif to fis Ihk ntfo. fUii h iiia*. h«* ncleJ here ih.it 

Rfij) .i aj'ipciics rfom llunihsieChfirila lo huvif tvs-n timv ihiiH a;i«J llarsho 

aKuiI olJer than Rfijyo.* fan. When Kum.ir.i joJ w civ U> ihem ns 
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eloquenlly rtilatL'cl by Baita, the most Tamous prose writer of San.skrit 
literature, who was Marsha’s contemporary and protegee, and they 
are supported to a considerable extent by the account of Hiuen Tsang, 
tlie most famous and trustwortliy traveller of China who was honoured 
for his Buddhist learning and iweiy hy Harslia. Young as ho was.Harshd 
was a man of extraordinary courage, ability and good fortune like hie 
remote successor .Akbar who fought his first battle at 14, ascended 
the throne of Dehli a few months later and assumed absolute power 
at tS. Hu resolved at once on punishing tlie dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj. Hu liarnessud 
his army of elephants, horse.s and men with a view not only to conquer 
Bengal but the whole of India, for he well surmised that the whole 
country would he nmiycd against him, unfriended and Inexperienced 
as he apparently was. To qiioto the poetic expression of Bana he 
thorefore asked his foreign secretary to write to all the kings of India 
to proffer either haltle or submission. He suirlcd immediately on diis 
or expedition for.lhe conquest of the four quarters. His first 
camp was pitched on the banks of the Sarasvati, only a few miles east 
of Thanescr and the Patel or headman of the village came forward to 
receive his king at this Arst halting place and offered the customary 
HUssar of a gold coin marked wdth a bull and specially struck a new for 
the occasion, on the palm of his hand. Harsha, while jneking up the coin, 
accidentally let it go and it fell on the muddy bank of the barasvali 
imprinting the soft soil with its impression. .Persons present stood' 
aghast nt this ill omen happening at the very outset of his marclt for 
Diffrijaya. but Harsha, with undaunted courage and wit, remarked 
that it Wits.'i good .augur as it plainly indicated that the earth would soon, 
be stamped with the sign of his sovereignly. To a man of such strength 
and presence of mind no advice was needed, yet his minister had 
implored him to guard himself against possible Iruachcry giving him 
a score of examples how in p.-ist times kings had been murdered by 
various devices by wily person.s, both male and fenvale. Thankfully 
accepting his minister’s advice and entrusting his kingdom to the pro- 
per persons, Harsha had set forth on Ins conquering expedition and now 
marched towards Kanauj. He metIBhandi on the way and with tears 
in Ms eyes heard from him again the story of Rajya's nnirder. He saw 
the army of elephants captured from thedefe.ued king of Malwa as also 
the vast treasure secured and the family and courlier.t of the king all put 
in chains in return for his savage ircaimcni of Rajyashri. lie le.irned, 


Conipftnuins Kumnra is snid to be iS year*, of Hire. (H.C.. p. iq6). Kajyashn 

wan Rinrncii About A ye.ir after fbW and Praliti.TkAm*A Ueath mii;ht hat'« UAppeneda yev 
later, ff wetake Rnj}a to be about the Kumara Rai>a ns at this time to be 
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'.however, from fifhandithat Rajyasliri liad been let off from confine- 
ment, that she had taken refuge in the jungles of the Vindhya and that 
in spite of efforts made, her whereabouts were not still ascertained. In 
the impetuosity of his affection for Rajyashri, Harsha hade his army 
halt on the banks of the Ganges and with a select retinue started off 
hlmselftn search ofhissister. He came by chance to the hermitage 
of one Divakarmitra, a Btiddhist recluse, who turned out to be a close 
r;4end of his brother>in«law, Graliavarma. From one of his disciples he 
heard that a Udy in affliction was going to burn herself on n pyre ju.st 
in the neighbourhood and with this man’s aid Hnrstiu reached in time 
to save the queen of Kanauj, who. unahle to bear Iter caUimiLies, was 
going thus CO put an end to her life. But the calamities of hotli the 
liTOtlicr and tile sister were now at an end, nnd they joyfully went 
to bike leave of Divakarmitra. Rajyashri was so impressed with the 
sanctiiv and quiet of the .^shramaofthc Buddhist hermit, her husband’s 
friend, that she implor^ her brotlier to pomit her to turn a Buddhist 
nun. But Harsha and Divakarmitrst both dissuaded lier, Harslia pru- 
phctirally saying that he and she would both together take the lioly 
order when their life’s bunness was deme. Harsha then reiurncd 
tviih his sister Rajyashri to his camp on the bank of the Canges. 

Here ends the romantic, but not unauthentic story of Harsha and 
Rajyashri given iitthc Harsha-Chiirita of Banu, who to ilie greai regret 
of the historian and the general readim*, unaccountably leaves off tlie 
Story, in the middlo. But it is of great help tousin understanding the 
account recorded by IBuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang’s account has Iieen to 
my cnind misunderstood. It plainly seems that that account relates 
to what happened subsequendyat Kanauj nnd does hot relate to what 
had already happened at Thancser. Harslui probably was the sole 
remnant in the family of the kings ofThdneser, and his brother Rajya, 
young as he was, bad left no issue. Rajya was probably itot even 
inanicd.’ Harsha, therefore, became king of Thancser at once and 
without any douht. The doubts entertained by Harsha as to whetlicr 
lie should he king or not as related b)- Hiuen Tsang must he referred 
to Ills doubts as to whether he should be king of Kanauj. The whole 
stoiy hocomus intelligible, if we connect ihuse doubts with the kingdom 
of'Knnauj. When Harsha and Rajyashri reached Kanauj, ihm' must 
have Ktii some anxious deliberation there ns to the dispo.sal of that 
kingdom. From the Harsha-Chariui Grahavarma appears to have 
been the eldest son of his father Avaniivanna''. Should Kajytishri he 
set aside and consigned to obscurity and some y<iuiiger heir of 

‘ n. c., p, *sh ftrtnVs I 

Sc«‘ H, C.. p. 9n^. 
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Avantivarma be ruibvd to the throne ? Harsha who had just brought 
the alHictcd Rujyashri back from a pyre and a hermitage was un- 
willing to do so. He was also unwilling to seize the kingdom for himself. 
Grahavaniia was a Buddhist and presumably Rajyashri also. Harsha, 
loo, owing to ills great and sudden alHictlons in early age had 
Buddhistic inclinations titough he w.'is a declared devotee of Shiva.' 
It was thus n.nturally and perhaps astutely decided, that (he difE-. 
culty should be solved by a reference to the Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara 
whose temple was outside the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhisatva 
solved the difEculty in acongenial manner. Rajyashri, it was ordained, 
should rule and Harsha should be her lieutenant. He should not 
ascend the throne nor lake the title of the king of . Kiinauj 
but should style himself only Rajapulra Siladitya. .According to 
the Chinese work, Fang Cliih, Harsha henceforward “ adminis- 
tered the kingdom in conjunction with his widowed sister ” 

( page 338, V. Smith’s E. History, 3rd edition). To my mind 
this explanation of the apparent hesitation ol Harsha i.s simple and 
plain and it also explains why after Harslia’s death there was anarchy 
and disorder again in the kingdom of Kanauj as will be 
related hereafter. At this sU^te it is difficult to understand 
how Iiistorians came to confound Thaneser and Kanauj '' and how 
it is for a moment entertained that the nobles of Thaneser hesitated to 
offer tlieir allegiance to Harsha. The nobles of Thaneser, as related by 
Bana, had at once acclaimed him king of 'rhancser and it was only 
at Kanauj where he arrived in his conquering expedition with his 
widowed beloved sister Rajyashri that doubts arose will) regard to the 
succession to the throne of that kingdom — doubts which were tinally 
removed as aforesaid. Harsha very naturally hereafter gave up 
residence at Thaneser and made Kanauj his capital which he ruled in. 
conjunction with his sister. Betwoen the two the fondest attachment 
subsisted lliruughout their reign. Their Buddhistic tendencies united 


' The Uruiskhera iiiACnptioii of ibe plh year of he. rciitn dccl.irc*. Hantho tu be Raramn 
Mahe^vjira ■.till, B.ina also rdaie.. <bai when I|an4>a Oarted on hi- niifvijnya lecw" 
Thniiwer, he lir.t worahipped the »od Makoiv.ara. ««c gTTf 

sflrtrtIlfHWRfn II U.C-fMeeaTS. 

’ Hrubnbly (He Record tnU«d up ihc two kiosdt'm* aoJ h«nee ihu nii><MndFi'<uindvnf(e Tbd 
wordM in tbs Rucordib are : **The flUite»iD«a of KANAiiJ. on (he advice of thuir lending men 
Kani invKcU HAi*«HavardbeRna. die youn^^ brother of this iMurderrd kinif, to hreome thvir 
Kvureisn. He heumed unwhUoc Bad<excuft«H. He (hen determined to take the adviee 
of Avelokitevnrn/'^c. X think B&Ae's aeeowni and tbiamuvt be puMuijcihor nnd liersbeV 
(be kingdom of Kanauj isbould be etplained a« above. U ia also 
prs>bable (hat Mr. Vincent Sciutbe uawiUin^eeA to accept Kanauj ai the capital of (he 
Maukhnn Ciraliavnrma ha» tncteaacd (be diSicully. Del (be fact (bat the Mnukharis ruled at 
Kanauj cannot, shown in n note* be denied. Hie Imperial Gaesttecr. too. under Kanauj 
unreservedly accepts the theory (hat the Maukkaris ruled dl Kanauj before Hamha. 
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ir religious sciuinient also and it appears that during llielr long 
roign nothing happened 10 mar their ainicaMe relations. 

NOTES. 

I.— The Mackii.4Ris of Kakaij. 

G'rpus Inscriptioncrum, Wd. Ill, .^sirgotl Seal. No. 47 (page 219), 
gives us a seal inscription of Snf\'av4inn4 and this contains, to my 
view, the genealogy of the Kings of Kanauj. Unfortunately in 
.(husc records the recorders never trouble tJicmseh’es to mention 
the Uingdom where :> pariicul:ir king ruled. Perhaps they ontit 
the name «1 the kingdom btfcause they think it so well known, 
hut this omission causes us at (his disunce of time n great deal of 
doubt and dilTicult)*. It is from the Har.slui-Charita tliat U’c know that 
the .Maukharis ruled in K^inauj : for Grah.'iv.-irntl came from tlicre and 
was killed there and Kajyashri was also imprisoned there. Well, this 
se.'il gives the following genealogy ; — 1. Mahamja Harivanntt; 2. Maha- 
mja Adityaviirmi : 3. IMoharaja Isvaravarma, born of Harsha Gupli ; 
4. MaJuirajudkiraja isannvami&, bom of I'pagupti; 5. Parama Mahei- 
var^t Miihnrajadhirajtl ^ryavamia Maukhari. This line of the se.il 
may he continued by the help of the Aphsad inscription of the Guptas 
(p. 203, C'orp. Ins.. Vol. Ill); 6. Susthitavarmi, and by tlie aid of 
tile l>jo Bamak Inscription (p. 217 ditto) : 7. Avantivarma. Tliis Dee 
Barnak iii.scriptioti is of one Jivila Giqila and mentions the conlirma- 
tioii of tiH.- grant of the village of Vaninika (now E>eo Barnak), a village 
itibout as miles south-west of Arrafa, the chief town of the Shaliabad 
district of Bengal, to a sun-worshipper, first made by Bidaditya and 
Subsequently confirmed by Saravamid and again by Avantivnnni. 
both styled Purameivara. , .Tliese two are evidently the kings of tin. 
^laukhari line of .Ka^uj,' Wemayby (lie help of these inscriptions, 
give the Maukhari line of kings' with ^ Guput line as follows 


t. 

The Maukharis. 
Harivarma. 

Is 

The Guptas. 

Krialma Gupta. 

J 

•AdityavarmA, tnarried 

2s 

Haiisha Gupta. 


Harsha Gupta. - 
IsvarAvamul, married 

. 1 * 

Jlvita Gupta. 

4 - 

UpagupUi. 

isiinavttnuti. 

4 - 

Kumani Gupta, fought 

5* 

S.Trv.Tvarm/l Maukliari. 

5 « 

with fsanvarama. 
OnnioJ.'ira Gupta, killed ii-. 

•}. 

Suschitavarnia. 

6 . 

fight with Maukhari. 
.Malut.wna Gupta, fought 


.Avanivarma. 

Grahavarin.'i. 

f ' 

with Susthita. 

.Madhava Gupl.^. 


n 
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Three j'cnoi'ations oi‘ ihe Guptas Kumar.i, Daniodnra :iitd Mahasseoiv: 
•iro explicitly said in the .^phsad inscription to linve fouglit with thrett 
j.-eneraiions of the Maukharis, l^nA, &irv'a and Susthita: the first Wq ‘ 
names of wliich we find in the .\shirKad seal inscription of a also. 
AJiiyavarniii is said, in the seal.to have nvtiricd Harsha Gupin and she 
appears to have lieen a sister of the contcnip«>ran«ous Har.sha Guptil. 
Muliascna Gupta must he taken to have lived King or Susthita to have 
a short reign, hence his generation covers two of the Vurmns which is 
not improbable, Grahavanna and .Madhava Gupta, sun of Maha»i-nt( 
being contemporaneous with and almost of the same age as Har.sha- 

It is possible to, deduce a few salient facts of the history of this line ‘ 
of Maukhari kings from these three records, namely the Aplisad in.-crip- 
tion, the .Ashii^ad seal and the Deo Ikimak inscription (Corp. liis., 
Vol. [II, Nos. 42, 47 and 46). In the first place this line ol kings W- 
cainc powerful in the days of Isanavarma who for the first time is cull- 
ed Mahar.ijadhiraja, the three hetbre him being called Maharajas only 
in the .Ashirgad seal. 71 ie seal ;assign8 the title Maukhari for the first’ 
time to his son Sarvavarma.* . In the Aphsad inscription also while his 
fiither Isanavarma Is mentioned hy name, his son is called by the 
Mmple name of Maukhari. 'Thus Sarvavarma appears to have been a 
greater Icing than Iiis father and he and probably his fatlier also 
fought with the Huns. His dominions w rather .overlordship extended 
soudi upto Ashirgtid where his seal is discov^d and also east as fuf as 
Bengal wliere as stated in the Deo- Barnak inscription lie confirms a 
gcant given by Baladitya of Magadha to asun-temple which indlcatv-i 
that the dominion of Baladitya’s successors had been suhsliiuied by iluu 
of Sarvavarma of Kahauj. The same grant is confirmed by the grand- 
son of Sarvavarma named .Avuntivarma, the father of Gnthaviirmu, 
brother-in-law of Harsha. 

We have now to consider the inscriptions of the Mankhari klng,i:;iincd’ 
.Ananlavarma given in Corp. Ins., Vol III. In these the pedigree given 
extends only over three names and these are Vajnavarma, Siirdula- 
varmn and .Anantavarma. Tliese seem to be a branch of the wimo 
family-, lor they call ilKinsidves Mnukitaris. Rut they are distinct from 
the I-binuuj family and are of much less importance. For ilic greatest of 
the lhfel.^ Sardula is no mor\^ than a Mahasamaiita (see Gorp. Ins., Vol. 
Ill, No. 'tlnl’^A Tfl; while ^iirvjtvarma' 

and Isanavann.T are styled »n the seal Maharajttdhiraia (>oe No. 47 
ibid). These Maukharis appi-ar to he a later Itr.-mch established in the 

' This title tnay bcosplained by tupp,>s>ni( ihnt the Mnukharis <>I Kuiuiiij were Ihe IvtiCiiie 
K'hatriy.is e( Northefn In.lia: see H. C.. T- 
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Kjjiya district, where their inscriptions have boon I'ound aitU probably 
beloni; to a date later than that of Ilarshji. 

pEV -MitT’TA OKMaI.WA. 

We haVc next to deteiwine who l)cvn Gupta or rather the Malava 
‘Itiii}' Wits who attacked Gralutvarma ofK.-innujand who was killed in tlie 
buttle with RAjya. ThodiAicultiesio this connection are numerous and 
.iroublcstmtc. In Ute first place' Bttna in the Harslw Charita distinctly 
says that it was a king of Malava who allackud Kanniij : 585 ^ 

. StPtRt •inWtltR sftfl'#l'«’ snfitfl- (H. C..p. *51): also 

(H. C., p. Clearly iliercrore a 

kin^; of Malava nitjicked Graljuv:irma, and Bluindi showed Harsha 
the ot that Malava kin^ enchained (the king' himself being 
probably killed) after his defeat by Rajya. Now in the Mudhubaiia 
jnseription of Harsha, Kajya i.s said to have punished kings like 
' Devil Gupta. Rajya in his short life fought only two battles, one 
wiili the Huns and the oilter with the Mulava king w)io bad 
iniii-Jcreil Grahavarma. Putting the two logeilicr the name of this 
Malava King, therefore, W!is clearly l>:va Gupta. Now in llie Aplisad 
inscription above mentioned, we liuvcihe names of nicmhers of a Gupta 
f.iinity who were the hereditary enemies of the Vannas of Kanauj 
jind it contains also the name of Mudhava, the companion of Harslta. 
liiis family ntay, th e refor^ , be taken to be the family of the Guptas of 
-Malava though in this inscription the country of the Guptas is not 
-jnentionU, nor untiorcunately the name ofDcva Guptu. And we may 
' ntcepC the ingenious guess made by Dr. Hocmle (R. A. S. 1904) that 
; |)eva, Gupta was .Madhava’s brother, with some changes to be noted 
'ftirthorfin. 

• The fact is there. is no other es^planation possible. Tlte Harshar 
■ClKiriia plainly States that the two princes, Kuntara and Madhava, 
both called Guptas who were given by Prabltakaravardhana to his 
sous, Kiijya and Harsha, to bu their companions were 
n,' xins of the king of Mittava. This Madiviva Gupta who was the 
ci'inpaiiion of Haf-cha is very probably the Madltavn Gupta of 
itho .\phsaJ inscription, for he is expressly described there to be 
'de'irous of the company* of Harsha. ( ) 

'.Moreover from the description of .Maditava ns a tail imposing fair 
young mini, given by Bana in the Horsha-Chariia in detuil dilVering 
'from that of Kuninru one is inclined to infer that Baita had in hi.s mind 
the fitei that this Madhava subsecjuently becime a welkknown king. 
,litii a Jillieulty presents itself here, namely, how could the king of 
M-'!avii iittack Griihavarirui, while the king's own brothers were tlu' 


It he lakr to neu " fishi " «ilb llarvha, he Ksiill liar-h.iN c\«n:ef))pouir\* 
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jillcinJaius of Kajvii and Harsha, tl»e l'>n>tlKTs-in-law of Craliavarmri Y 
Tlic ({uess of Dr. Hoernle sceins to be acceptable thui lliey were on 
inimical terms and it may be supplemented hy.tlic- su^rj^cstion ilmt 
Kumara and Madliava were not merely the younfier broilwrs of neva 
Gupta, but were his halt-brothers or sons by atu'tlicr wife of Mi>li,i!.eiia 
Gupta. Tliere is always ilUfeelinpr oven in ordinarj' families between 
lialf-brothers, and in royal families in India such brulher.s are usutilly 
nc deadly enmity. By this su(;gesiion is also removed the dilHculiy 
of explainin^r why the sons of a kin^ were Riven as companions of the 
sons of another king. Kumnm and M.-ulhava had no right to the 
llironc being younger sons and tlteir presence in M.aliivu w.ns not \'ery 
palatable to the eldest son and helr>;ip|>ureiu Dev.a Ciupln who was most 
likely an impetuous man. In tine the story oftlie .Maluvnrnja in con- 
nection with Harsha may Iw U«ld thus. Gupta tamily staning fiviii 
Krishna Gupta reigned at I'jjaln or some other place in Malava and 
were the hereditary enemies of tlie Maukhnris of K.anauj. The\- wer,' 
connected by marriage with tlie Vanlltana family ofTlianeser, Prabha- 
karavardhana's mother Mabasena Gupt& (mentioned in the Sonpat seal 
of Harsha) being a sister of Mahasena Gupta of Mahvo. TIte Iasi had 
a long reign and had an eldest son De%'a Gupta by one wife and two' 
younger sons Kumant and Madliava by anotlier wife. These iie sent 
to liis sister’s son Prabhakara to seek their fortune. Mahasena Gupta 
died a little before Prabhakara and Deva Gupta hectime king of Malwa. 
When Prabhakara died suddenly and Rajra and Htirsha and Gralin- 
varma were left young and inexperienced. Dev.a Gupt.a. as usual, 
with his family suddenly attacked Gr.aliaramt.a and killed him.. 
Rajya with Bhandi and Kumtirti, hsdf-brotlicr of IK-ca Gupta, attacked. 
Dova Gupta tmd defeated him and seized all his treasure and put his 
men and family In chains for his d.astsirdly treatment of Rajyashri. 
Rajvil and Kumara both being subsei|uenlly killed treacherously by 
Sasaiika, Harsita became King of Th.anescr and s'anie and took frorti' 
Bhandi the charge of the hoi«y and prisoners and the arm\' ttfek-pitants 
ot the Maltiva king. U seems probable llwt for the great crime of 
De\'a Guptii titc kingdom of Malava wa> seized by H.ii sha for a time 
III least !ind not given to Madluiva to wlu'in it properly belonged. 
It appears so clear from the Harsiia-Cliarlia where Biin.a sny.s 
sT*n«i«i «i»iif*wiifinft«:5n«i^5T which means that 

the booty including the throne or was utken posse.ssion of by 

Hnrshti iind hiinded over to his oflavr,' and nttt to Mtidltavii. 
Miulliavii muM have licen retained Iw llaisha as his comptmion 
during all the time he contiuered N'orihern India and founded 
his empire. .Subsequently as Kinperor Harsha must have pul 
Mudhiiva in possession of some eastern kingdom on the bank of the- 
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Canpcs for the Aphsail inscription ol AJityasona and other inscriptions 
seem to indicate that Adityjisena's country lay in Bengal. Since this 
[faiuily in Bongfal had nothing to do with Deva Gupta his name diws 
Tiot appear in the genealogy v'f Adiiyu'ona. For, as Madhava did not 
suixeed to DcN’a Gupta, his ija 1 f-l>roihcr, at all, Deva Ciupia’s name lias 
properly been omitted. In the kingdom of Ujjain wlien Hiuen Tsting 
visited it there wae a Brahmin king ruling. This Brahmin king may 
either have seated himself on tlx vacant throne, being tolerated by Har* 
*!ia or he nny even hiw hem app.'intvd by llarsha the KmpcTor as 
Mairigupta wue^ appointed to Kashmir by Vasodharma Vikramadliya 
of the Mandsore inscription. Thus the difficulty created. by the uivniion 
of a Bnihmin king in Cjjiun by Hiuen Tsang is also removed and re- 
voncilcd with the story of the Harshn-Charita. Or we may lake Deva 
Oapia's Ofipital to be some other town like Vidisa which is also a portion 
sif Matwa. Both Bana and Hiuen Tsang are coiUempt'ran- and reliable 
nai-r.itors and their .sXatsments cm only be reconciled in this way. 

Tlie line of Malava kings so to say became estiuct wiiit Deva 
Gupta, and the line of the Guptas of Magadha, as the Cor. Ins., 


Val. I II styles It, continued in the person of .Madhava. We m.av give 
the two lines as follows from the .Apbsad and other inscription.s given 
In this volume and 61*00 assign smne dales with corroboration, as one 
inscription contains a date t>6, presumably of tlic Harsha Era. Wc give 
the 1 lianeser and Kanauj lines alsi> for comparison, 

Thanesar. Malwa. Kanaui. 

(Soiipat seal .\o. 51]^. ^hsad inscription and (Aphsad inscription 

Deo Barnak inscriplion) and .•Xsirgad seal) 

1 Krishna Gupta 


' I Rajyavardhaoa 

1 Aditvavardhana 
ni. Mahasena Gupta 
j I’rabhaka ravardhana 


a KarSha Gitpia 

3 JMU Gupta fights with 1 Isvaravarma 

4 Komara Gupta J Isanavarma 

5 Damodara Gupta 3 Sarvavarm.^ 

6 Mahasena Gupta 4 Susthitavai ina 


Raiyavar. 

dha'na hilled 
606 A.D. 


Harsh** 
vardhana 
King &06 
A.O. 


Deva Gupta 
killed «o6 
A. D. 

I Malava 
kingdom 
line closed) 


Madhava 
Gupta of 
Maj^ha 

Adilvaseiia 
A. b.C;* 


3 isanavanriK 

3 Sarvavarm.a 

4 Susthitavai ina 

5 Avanlivariiia 

I 

<5 Ornliavarma 
killed 6i)0 A.D. 


Deva Gupta 


X'ishnu Gupta 

livila Gum 9 
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Corpus Ins.. Vol, HI, plate 'No. 42, .mention.s the erectii'n oX iu) 
Image at Nulandl In the reign of .AJitt-aserui in the war 66 ( of Harslia 
Era presumably ) i.e., 6j2 A.O., which is not inconsistent witli the 
story we ha\ e sketched abo\c. .Hadluivn may either be supposed to 
have come to power and establisited himself in Maghada after 
Harsha’s death or during his lirutime ns staled before. 


The theory of Dr. Hoernic about IVva Cupta is ohjecied to by 
I’atidurniig Sliastri Par.-iklii in his Manuhi I.ifo of Harslia, He 
ihlnk.s that Mahasenn GuptJk rouki not have been the sister of Mahti- 
sena Gupcii as' in that case tlie sons oX the latter Kumtu-.-t :ind 
.Madliava became tlie brothers of Prahhakaraviirdhana be ing his 
maternal bncle's sons and therefore unck's of Rnjya and Harshn wbi> 
could not tiierefore have bowed to them wlien introduced, as slated 
by Bana. But this i.s not correct. . .^diough seniors, even a king’s 
sous, wlion tliey come in a subordinate position, Iiave to bow to the 
master king. The master king and his sons are above all relation.s 
in point of etiquette.- I have seen e%-eo a grand-father bow to his 
d.'iughter’s son, tlie latter being the king. Secondly, Parakhi does 
not believe that Deva Gupta was Mahasena Gupta’s son, hut tliere 
Can be no other person (if we bear’ in mind the Madhuban Inscrip- 
tion of Harslia ), intended bj- Bana when lie say.s that it was a 
Malava Raja who attacked Gmhavarma. Thirdly. Mr. Vincent Smith 
also does not accept Dr. Hoernle'.s theory as a whole and especially 
tiiat p.art of It wliich brings in .Siladitya of .Malwa mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsaiig. This last portion of Dr. Hocnik-’s theory, no doubt, lias to bo 
abandoned as I sli.tll show later on. In fact, SilaUitva cannot come in 
to attack Gr.'iliav.-irma, for his Malwa would he dilTerent from tlie 
>lalwfi of Deva Gupta. Bi-inn must be U'lken to use the word Mahiva in 
one sense only though the 'Mahiva ol Hiuen Tsang and the Malava 
ol Bana may be taken to be different. M'luit 1 mean is this : Bana 
says that Kumara and. Madhnva .were the soil' of a Malav.a king 
and tlmt Craliavnrma was kilted by *ii«itI5T or king 
of Maliiia who was himself subsequently defeated by Rajytt in 
b.'illle. In these two statements of Bana Malava must mean the 
s^me kingdom and not different kiiigdonis :is Dr. Hoernie takes hy 
Introducing iSiladitya along with Dvi-a Gupta. Bana's siatomcnls. 
clearly require that Kumam ami .Madhuva uvre hrotlier.s of Deva 
Gupta or that they belonged to Uw same kingdom, which may be 
l.iltcn to be t'jjain or some other town in eastern Malwn. Thus, we 
liavctogive up tiiat part of Dri Hoende's theorj- which brings in 
fiiladitj-a. tVe have also to give up the ifurtlier portion of his tliebrj' 
which makes Vasomati (Queen of Pmbhakaravardhana), a sister of 
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^iljtditya and daugfher of Yasodharma. In the first place- we find 
iiam-.-s a sister and brother have st'me purtion in common but not 

ofit father and Haunter. And. secondly and mon,' particularly when 
Yiiioraati's brother Is described by &anti as briuninK Bhandi to 
IVabhakiira he simply says Wni. Had he been a Uiij^ and 

a Itin^ of so great a fame nt Alladiiya, Bana liie coniemptirary 

of Harsha would certainly have mentioned the tmme of liio king or 
at least affixed some epithet indicining his high (xisition. it appears 

from this plain reference that Vasomati was not the daiighior of a 
gi'vHt king but some Samanta king and hence tier brother l.< 
niuniioiicd a-ilhout any distinction.* Moreover from NasomaliV 
lamentation at the time of burning herself ( in 606 A.D.) her father and 
jnoiht-r appear to have been then still alive ; see H. t ., page 2.v>. 
Under this view, therefore, ^andi is not the son of a great 
king, hut a mere Sahtanta and expects .not to rise 10 a higher 
pi>>iti('ii than that' of n Commander-in-Chief. And further we 
ure n.!i reduced ' to the necessity of believing that he fought 
itgaiiis: his Own fetlter i^liladityn ;uid had the h.-irdihood or iii- 
Inimanity to present to Harsha the fiimily and de])endents enchained, 
and iho treasures aild even the throne of his own father without aii> 
fueling. I think this part of Dr. Hotmlc's theory must also he .ahan- 
doned for we avoid a great many dIRiculties In' makiitg Vasomaii 
not the sister of ^iladitya of Malavu but of some Samunta ruler. His 
theory however that.»Dcva Gupta wtis a brother of Kumara and 
M.adhava seems to ntirtu be acccpcaMc and explains Bana's references 
properly as shown above. 

3.— Mr. ViscsKT Smith ok thk Mackha^is and -nie Ci-pta-s. 

(vige 312 (3rd edh.) of his early history, of India. Mr. Vincent 
' .Sihith^ observes : *'Th^ ‘ later Guptas of Magadlta',’ as they arc 
coiled hy ArchRMtogtetS shared the rule of that province’ with another 
Jjinia-ny of Rajas who had names ending >n I Varman ' and belonged 
, to a clan called MaukliHri. The territorial division between the two 
dyna^iv S cannot be defined precisely. Tlieir relations with one another 
tveiV soiuetimcs friendly and sometimes hostile, but the few delail- 
known .ire of litde importance. " Now it is clear from the alnive that 
' Mr. V. Smith refers to the Muukliaris and the Guptas discussed in ihe' 
iihoie iv.o notes. It seems liowcvcr clc.ar to me that the Mauliharls 
originally belonged to Kanauj. That iheir kingdom was Kaiutuj is 

• Kmti 'f the ephket appUrf u* Bani i H. C.. i». i;''i 

h« iiitcrpf' icti Uto'ailye tUn bfother wbo W«*u^ht BhaisJ* must 4>c l.ikcii u* n 
fImsThcr not tfiitiJed lo royal 4|Htfae(a. Hr^ plain lOcotxMt r%4iwre» (hi>aN aUo hN hiin.lnu 
. CHwr hie «iin (o Mok kii lortunr. 
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certain from liic statements of Graliaviirmu was attacked and 

killed Uiore. His father was Avantivurnia from Bftna's stateiiient.- 
This .\vamiviimia was a grandson of Sarvavarmi as seems wry 
probable Irom the Deo Bamak inscription. Tiie seal of SarN-avarniim 
round at A-iirgad gives the genealogy of this line of kings which liii* 
been given above. Tltcse Maukhari kings thus ruled at Kanau; and 
Iield cstensive sway. The description of Blna ^T^NTT’li *[^**^3 

’f?! ; t .is also 

*ne^: l (H. C. pp. 200 and 252) seems 10 Indicaic 

that the Maultharis of Kanauj were a powerful rumily ; mid the seal 
ibund at Aslrgad and the inscriptions found at Jaunpur and Deo Barnuk 
'how that they held sway cn-er a large extent of lerrilory southwards 
iipto the Vindhya, northwards upto Jaunpur, and eastwards upto the 
Brahmaputra. In fact I would give the political history of India in 
the latter half of the sixth century as follows When the Cupla line 
came to an end in 53SA. D. with Kuimu-a Gupta II (V. Smith, page 132 
of 3rd edition), many of their provinces came under the sway ol iho 
Miiukharis of Kanauj. With the ov'erthrow of the Huns by a con- 
federacy led by Vasodlianna and Baladltya several new kingdoms came 
into importance in different parts of the Gupta empire and among 
(hem llic Vardhanas of I'baneser and the Maukitaris of Kanauj who 
liad also their share of the fights with the Huns were tlie two pro- 
minent. The latter extended their sway north, south and c.asl and for 
a lime the eastern provinces rvere under their dircri .sway. We can 
only thus explain the confirmation of the grant at Deo Barnak made 
originally by Baladityn, by SarvavarmA and ag.ain by Avamivarma. 
It was after Harsha’s death tlmt this sway of Cbe Maukli.-iris of 
Kanauj in Bengal was substituted by that of the laier Gupt.is of 
Magadha as they are called by Archtcologists. TUi.s p.arl I'f my 
theory about the Maukharis seems lo mo li> Iv well founded and 
'trong. .As to my sumtise that the luior Clupta line originally 
came from Malwa, I cannot speak wiih the .came certainly. If 
Madhava of the Aphsad inscription is a broibor of DoVitgupta, then 
he ciimc undoubtedly from .Malwa. But if not we may treat hi' lino 
as ruling from before in some portion of Magadita. .All the same 
DoVagiipU who killed Grahav.'irma and wli» was killed by Rajya 
cortainly belongs to Malwa. Wc may well imagino that a Giipla lino 
'ct itself up In Malwa after the disruption of the Gupta empire and 
had always fought with (he Maukitaris of K.-niauj for supremacy. 
Deeagupta may also be, with fitness, assigned to the line of Gupta 
princess of whom Bhavagupta of 5S0 A. U. was one. Madhava and 
Kuinani the companions of Harsha and Rajya must in that case 1 x' 
t.aken to belong to this line of .Malwa kings, titai is the .M.adhava ol 
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'■Harslift-Charila musi be taken to bedifferciU from tlie Madliava of 
' the Aphsad inscripUfin. These Guptas of the Ap(is;id inscription even 
•if assigned to Magadhn may also have hud lights with the Maukharis 
of Kaiiauj who were as we have said alxivc iho overlords of the 
•eastern portion of the Gupta empire. 

We must lastly take into coosideratioii the facts noted in the iiecouiu 
jifiven by Mr. Butn of “ some coins of the M.-ttikhuris ” in J. K. .S, 
it)0<) nt page 843 referred to by Mr. V. A. .Smith in a fiMt-note heiv. 
The^e coins were found in a \nllage named nhiutura In the Xilla of 
Fvzahad in Oudh. They are coins of litinavarmA .Sarvavarnii^ and 
.AvaiitivamiA and of Harsha. Pratapaiila and ^iladitya us deeipliered 
from the legends. Tliey also contain dates which with dates on coins 
prex'luusly found are for IfcinavurmA 54, 55 lor Sarva 58 (foi-inerly 
found) Z34, 23 (now found) and 57 which may he read as by and 71 
(I'oniiorly found) and 250 (now found) for .Avantivurma. On the 
woiiis of Harsha, PratapasilA and ^iladitya the figures in the opinion 
of -Mr. Burn “stand for regnal years.” Tlie three digit figures on 
the VarmA coins now found are clearly Gupta years. The previous 
figures arc not well explained and Mr. Burn seeks to explain itieni hv 
a reference to a supposed era started by Brahmagupui in ^ao D. 
when exactly 3,600 years liad expired from the beginning of tlie Kali 
age. Whatever that era maybe, the dates extending over three digits, 
now found are clearly Gupta era figures and in the opinion ot 
'Mr. Burn this use of tlie Gupta era may indicate a lempor.'try suhjec- 
; tion to, or alliance with' the Guptas. But It seems to me that no sucli 
Inference is necessary. Indeed independent kings use the era of an 
empire which has just passed away, simply because the people are 
accustomed to use tliat era. The ValaUtis used the Gupta ora not 
because they were subject to the Guptas, Imt because they established 
their kingdom in a pkrtof the country whence the Gupta empire had 
just.passed awuy and where the people were accustomed to use the 
Gupta era. As they w^ not powerful enough to found an era of 
tiu'ir own, they used the Gupta eira in use among the people. A\'c- may 
cite an instance quite uear our own times. Tlte Marathas used the I'asli 
era and cv'cn the Fasli and Mahomedan montlis, tiiough ihvt’ were 
independent and even after the .Mt^ul power at Delhi was reduced 
to a phantom, because the people were accustomed lo that era and 
ihoiw months. Even the British used that era for some lime. These 
remarks apply ;iIso to the form of the coins. siicceeding rule 
generally copies the form, the weight and even the legends or .'ll!, 
pearance of the coins of a preceding rule Irecau'c the people are 
accustomed to the sight of such coins. The rupee of the Bviilsli 
LS formed after the fashion of the Mogul coin ruiher than of ihcir 
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own coins in Britain. I offerthese remarks, of course, with diflidence but 
I may contend that the use of the Gupta era does not necessarily indi> 
cale subjection to the Guptas. In fact, in the lime of the Maukharis, 
ilic Gupta, empire and rule had passed away. To my mind, these coins, 
support the theory already propounded, namely, that the Maukhar>»' 
succeeded to the rule of the Guptas in ilie Cunp;ctic provinces, Ute 
tindin^ of the coins in the Fyzabad District, like the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of i^navarmil shows the extent of their sway. The {genealogy dis- 
closed in the seal of San’avnrmd found at Asii^ad i.s also well supported 
by the coins, and lianavarma, &nr\-avarma and .Av.intivarma seem 
to he the three powerful kings of this family. .\nd the dates of the coins, 
now found are not inconsistent with my theory, as the coin of .\vanii- 
v.'trma can well make him a contemporary of Prabliakartivardliaim ot 
Thanvser, and his .son Crabavarmu a sop-iii-litw of the Inller. For if 
we Utke i50, certainly a Gupta era figure, we have 250+310=569 for, 
Avantivarma. Supposing it to be a date of Avautivarmi's rule we have 
Grahavarma seated on the throne of Kanauj in 606 A.D., t.e., about 
37 years after this, which is not at all improbtihle. 234 G. E. for Sana-, 
varnia again means 2.14+319=553 A.D., a date consistent with die 
Varma family tree and also with the general histoiy of India as 
sketched above. Whatever era the two figure dates may be in, I think 
considering the other dates, that these coins support practically the 
tlieoiy propounded here about the Varmas and there is nothing incon- 
sistent with their having ruled in Kanauj, as Ikinti makes them do; 

4. — TilE DATE OF HaKSIIA's BiUTII. 

The date of the birth of Hnrsha can he definitely determined from 
data given by BAna in his Harsha'Charita. Being gii en by 11 person, 
who was himself al the court of H:irslut, these dtita mav he looked 
upon as reliable, At ptige 1N3 H. C. wc find tiasT IJTfl ltTl% 

'ISetia I ^ 

415^1/? This shows that Har»lia was Ixirn in the' 

imuith of Jyestlia. on the i2lh of the dark forlniglil. when the moon 
was in tlie Kriltikas, and at the hour when night was entering on bur 
youth ( about 10 p.m.). .Astronomical calculations made on the 
liasis of these data, by my friend Trofessor .\pte of iliv A'icioria College. 
I.ashkar, show tlial the moon was at 10 p.m. in the Krilliktis oniht- 
lilh of Jyesiha V.adya &tkii 511 ( 599 A. D. J as nlsvi on the lath'Of 
Jyestiui Vitdya ^akti 512 (590 .A. I).). The Itittcr yetir seems the more 
probable of the two, sis tn the former the Dvidashi set in after sunrise. 
If we accept the latter yesir Harsha was 16 year,': complete in October 
606 ivlien he ascended the throne of TIttineser and from wliicli date 
his era is believed to have rommunced. Tlie month Jjestliti jiientioneil 
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, by Biliia must here be taken t.> Iw .-in Ainntun month. month 

lending witlt the new moon ; which >evins sonicwlm .strange as Haiia 

Coming from Northern Inditt should have used the nortliern reckoning 
which has Purnimanta months or months ending with the full moon. 
But the I’urnimnnta month Jyeshlitu Vadya would be .XmantaVaUhaklia 
Vadya i«, on which day neither in s«9 nor in 500 .\.D. ns Professor 
Apie has found the moon «-»8 ihe Kritltkas. There is another point 
nlso Vather suspicious as iidther in jJk) nor in 5<»o .\.U, on Jyesliiha 
VaJyn 12 were all tlw Ciralias in their 1 crlia or .Xsccndani as Bana 
sJiys they were (-See «IP«?n 

^ : page 1X4, II', c.). Perhaps, 

this was the exaggerailoii of the court astniloger or else when Ilarslia 
was horn his fiiiiire greatness was lun known and only when his siih- 
sek|uen! grvaine»s entilk-d him to a good horoscope was one niaiiufae- 
tiired for lilni hv ilie court astrologer. The position of the planets as 
rali olaieJ for Jyesliiha Vadya 12, 5S9 and 590 .\. (). give the folUnv- 
Iim hi'ri'seo]x-s for I larslia .according to Professor .Apte's calculations: — 
j w shtlia Vadya 12. 5X9 .\.D. Jyeshlha Vadya 12. 500 .\,D. 


(40 ghati) to P.M., Tuesday. (40 ghnti) 10 P. M., Sunday. 
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Allhouj'h from the above, Bana's testimony rc|;ardiii^' the position tiT 
the planets is found to be unreliable, his date of hirtli cannot be so sis 
Miirshit’s birtiiilay celebrations must have taken place every yesu ' sc» 
emperor’s liinhdays usually are and there could liavc been no iniaialce 
sibout it. 

To find the exact English date and for the purp»'se of corroboration 1 
myself made calculations from Sewell and Dexit's tables for the \vitrs 
.\.D. 588, 589, 590 and $91. I also found that X'ni.shakha ^'adya would 
not suit as Krittikas and DvAdashi do nut fall i«^vlher In any of those 
yc.nrs but they come together on Jyeshiha Vadya in ihe years $*9: ^md, 
590. Particularly in 590 A. D. iltcre is Dviidashi from sunrise nnd tho 
tithi lasts for 22 hours and more Kritlikunakshnira lieginnin^' at- 
about 4 hours after sunrise. Tliis year therefore suits the requirements 
most correctly and the corresponding English date and da\' are Sunday, 
4th June 590 A.D. 

II.— Harsha’s Emi’ire. 

With tlic combined forces of Kanauj and Tli.'ineser, it is not 
strange that Harsha succeeded in his announced resolve to subjugate 
Hindustan. The augury was already good. Kumararaja of K;ima- 
rupa ( .^ssam ) who. probably was an enemy of ^as.anka seni a 
messenger to offer his friendship and to present him with a priceless 
white umbrella the sign of universal sovereignly according to Indian 
ideas. The king was gratified at this voluntary Irihule and proffered 
friendship from Kuinara and accepted them most heartily. He then 
moved with his army of elephants, csivaln- and infantrv east and west 
in a continuous march fm- conquest, which is said to have lasted for 
•about six years and established his empire over the kings of Nerchern 
India. It may he pointed out here that Ihe empire of liar.sha was 
somewhat different from Mtislem empires. The idea still remained 
fixed to the Indiiin mind that a Chakravurti need not disposses.s the 
■subjugated kings of their dominions. In this respeci modern empires, 
at least in Hindustan, differ from its ancient and medieval empirt's. 
Then it tv.'is thought enough if the con<|uercd king offered his 
submission, promised to pay a nominal yearly tribute and on 
occasions of cereniony attended upon the imperial sovereign. Indeed 
it was never thought allowable to disp^isscss the native kings of ihcir 
partlcul.’tr kingdoms where they had Umg ruled and annex them to 
the empire. Harsha's emigre. It must iherelore he remembered, tvas 
different from the empire of Mahaniad Taghlakh or of .-\urang2eb or, 
for that matter, ‘of the British which luduialiy resembles the 
Mahomedan einpires immediately preceding it. In his dtgvf/aya 
Harsha only exacted submission from the various kings of India 
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anJ allowed them lo nili- ilicir own lorriuvics. aniiexaiion luini; 
resorioJ u> only in uxceplionaUu oa:«s. 

Ii i> i.i ho rugrotled Uun iiodctailsof lliis tomfuosl I'r subjuKaiion 
of N'onhorn India are .-wail.ibic. Il is noi own disi-owralilo hou- 
Hiir^hu punishetf SiiMxnkii of Kariw Suvarna or Ik-nj;;)! i-iillod (;aiid:i 
l^' Biuia in bis Hiirsba-Omrita ft>r ireaelnTously nuirdoriiin ''is 
broihiT Kajyn. Probably bo saved binisvlf by anotlivr simbo ol 
polb y in much llw same wny «» he had saved hiinsell' iVoin Rajya. 1 U' 
was alive, and ruling in lug A.D. in which year a vassal king ol' 
bis gave a village in gift u>a Brahmin inGunjam (Bp. Iiul. \'i,, 
p. 144!. This inscriplion plainly shows tliac ho enjoyed the whole 
*)f hi- kingdom including iboso of bis vus-sals imaci, This was m 
course in consonance tviili the ideas of empire above ilc-erihed, 
Perhaps Hai'sha, in his Buddhistic tendencies, extended rengi^enes.s 
lo 'asanka and did not exact from him the announced repaialii>ii 
for murder. 

Thi' extent of the empire of Harsim can with tolerable eei laiiiiy hi, 
deuTinined. It included probably the whole of Norihern India 
exclusive vif Sind, the I\inj:lhand Kaslimir, though even over ihesv- 
kingdoms also he .established iMnninal suzerainty, for he appears t. 
h.-iNs- hiimlded nil these ihree'ftnd exacted tribute from them. 

■ \\‘e sliall notice the rulers of diHcreni Idngdoms wlio were 
coiucmporaiieous with Harslia in the next section in which we intend 
to detail tho various kingdoms Gsited b>' the indefatigable Chinese 
traveller Hiueii 'Here it xriJl .suffice lo observe that Harsha 

subjugated alino^- tha whole Northern India and esUibiisiied 
!( Strong and well-ordered eminre which lasted till his death. He 
founded as a memento of his being a Chakravarti, a special era of his 
own l•olnlnencing from 606 A.D. in imitadon of pre\ioiis eniperor.s- 
wholi.'id founded the Vikninut, ilic tv-ika and the Gupta eras. Indeed 
the founding of an era ^'<is now looked upon as an emhlein of empire 
and Harslia in response .10 tills tradition founded his own era in 612 

A.D. after he had completed his dating from his accession 
h' -.ivi .A.I). 

ITarsha hei’cafler auempied to extend his empire tv (he south of the 
Ni'i hudda like Samudra Gupta who h.td led a c\WH|Uvi ijig cxpediiion 
through Southern India. But SouiIktii India remained uncoiujurivd 
(n\ ing to the vigilance and valour of Harslia’s great rival Chahikv.i 
.Saiviiiraya Pulakesi II of Maharasiiini. His Ciipiial appears from 
Inscriptions to have been Vactpi or modern Badami hut from Hiuen 
Tseng's description it may have been N'asik also. This king, Mamcl\ , 
Pulakeli 1 1 w.ts very powerful and appear.> to have subjugated the n liok 
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of Soutliem India. He came to Ihe throne at about the same tlmo‘'as, 
Harsha, i.e., about 608 A.D. and siH>n extended lii.<s sway down to the 
southern coast.' The description wliicli llic famous Chinese tiaveller 
gives of him, his army and his people dcser\cs to be quoted here , in 
sjxtcnso. " The inhabitants (of Maltarashtra) were proud, spirited and 
warlike : grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrilicing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death with those who 
treated them insultingly. Their martial hcri»es «'«nt to the conflict' 
intoxicated and their war elephants were also made drunk I'ctore 
•engagement. Relying on the strength of his heroes and elephants the 
king treated neighbouring countries with contempt. The bencvoleiit 
sway of tills king reached far and wide and his vassals served iiim with 
perfect loyalty. The great king Siladilya (Harsha) was invading at 
this time east and wesi'and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance but Maharashtra refused to become subject to him. (Records 

Vol. II, Watters, page 239.) The Life says. "The king always supports 
several thou^nd men of valour and several hundred savage elephants. 
Tliese in a drunken condition rush against the enemy and without fail 
put the foe to flight. SUadi^-a Raja in s|rite of his skill and tiie invari- 
iiblc success of his generals, mattdiing himself at the head of his troops 
could not subjugate him." (Life of H. T., p. 147-) B)' a strange con- 
conimittance thus India was divided at this time into two empires ruled 
hv two powerful kings who were a match to each other and who canto 
to the throne at about the same lime. The dividing line of these 
southern and north«-n empires was naturally the Nerbudda which 
•divides India into two portions differing from e.-ich other in nitiny 
characterisLics both of country and people. 

Except in a passage which we will notice in a note, it is unfortunate 
that we have not an account from Bana with regard to the actual esl- 
•nhlishmenl of Harsh.l's emi»re or its extent and we have to rely on the 
single* testimony of Hiuen Tsang. It is from him that we Ivarn llj'at 
Harsha conquered India during the cour.-ic of six years “ during which 
time neither the men nor the elephants were unharnessed,” .nnd that 
fjr 35 years more he ruled in peace and without any conflict. Of 
course the war with Pulakesi 1 1 which is placed by Mr. V. .Smith 
about 620 A.D. and the fear with Caiijam which was waged towards 
the end of his reign have to be excepted. This latter war wa« waged 
' against the people of Ganjam or Kaitgode alroul (143 .A.D. us has been 

• \Vv have COO AriDaiocy cpiirraphrcv^i<lrac« that Harshii rwUsl Otar t a* who So af 

Northv'fn India. Sev InJ. Vol. Vl» Vlll, p. 9i<L wh«r<! Hu]akc^Kl II U dcM:r7hoil nn 
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rSnicrrcU JVom the-'Ufeof HiuenTsan^, page 159, where it is ntemioiied 
Ibiit '■ Hiirsha was jt^ then returning from the subjugation of 
■Canjani, ” 

It would be interesting to (|uote Hiuen Tseng as to how Hitrslni 
•.inaiiiiaincd this vast empire. “ Having etetended Itis tciriton.- he lii- 
•ereased his army, bringing the elephant corps up to bo, 000 and vavalry 
to i,iK),<Kxi, and tlien reigned in peace for ^ (thirt}') years. He was just 
III his administration and punctilious in the discharge of his duiics. 
He I'orgi'i sleep and food in Itis devotion to good works. He prohibited 
the taking of life under severe penalties and caused the use ol" animal 
food to rvasc throughout the 6vc Indies. He established travellers' 
reKi> throughout his dominions. Tlie neighbouring prinees and 
staiesiiien who were zealous in g'>od works, he called “ good iVivnds.” 
Hv would not t'onverse with those who were of a different chtiraeier. 
Tlu' Ising made visits of inspection throughout his dominion, not 
'residing I.Mig at any place hut haring temporary buildings vivoicd 
for his residence ;it euclt place. of sojourn * ; but he.did not go abroad 
through till' three months of the rainy season. Tlte King’s dav was 
divided into three periods, of whicli one was given up to affairs of 
Govcnimvni, and two were devoted to religious works. He wa.s 
indcfaiigaWe and the day was too short for him” (Records, Waiters, 
V'ol. I , p. .t44). With such diligent habits of work and such conscien- 
tious efforts for the cultivadon of high tnor^s it is no wonder that 
Harsha's empire remained intact tliroughout his long reign and pros- 
pered to the utmost. He had his own agents or officers appointed in 
different re.gions to look m the maintenance of juslceT and his orders, 
autocratic as they were, Were for the good of his subjects and were 
promptly obeyed by prince and peasant. Harsha's empire Ibus 
may well Ire classed, like the reign of Marcus Aurelius to whom he may 
fitly be likened,} amo^-'tiie most enlightened and happy empires, 
which Itavo now HQd then though rarely enouglt, embellished the history 
of the world, and stands ’'tet'in brilliant rdi'ef from the surrounding 
chcL|uvred I’ack ground.-' 

by Bnaa the «»l Hnraha a( fiist , 

haJfifTH ijf.ii' ir.HM «• r««n«>«* ^ 

t S.'. >1.1. i.CI.>'\lne ftbiiis ao 1 ‘viracl I'.sii H. C. voniAinins 

g%. tih-Tirsqfli ; 1 ” 

’ I.Ikt' Miirt'iik AlirdiMs Haniba^>I>car« lu hnvc nn ««nperpr of the moivil 

iHUiir .'. Krom Mtirdia-Cbaritt. pagw itwij. h ihiilh« had vowvJ Jiruhmucharja 

i>i von'«i:Hic>' tt* hi«> woUd«d quoen. upbdd truth ami justke .ind fiVKwam wine aiiJ Iluxfi. 
patreii el tguriieJ men be hiiSMli wa»a man iif i^cEit Jcnriung and an author. 
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Tho doilili of Harslin is placed by historians in 647 A. D. on the 
evidence Qf reliable Chinese records (sec V. Smith's K. H. I., pafje.3S3, 
3rd edition). Hnrsha having thus ruled fi*r about 41 years. Mostpro- 
Ijubly lu* left no i>sue. Wc have strangelt enouj,'lj no mention any- 
where as to who his wife was and what children he had, He had a 
daughter no doubt and she was married to the king of Valahhi. Had 
lie a son, there would assuredly have K’eo no disturbance after his 
doatli, and his son would have left some record, wlK'rein us usual his 
inotlicr's name would have been recited. U'c arc therefore justified in 
surmising that lie left no son. This fact indeed may have accentuated 
that intense religious consciousness winch tins uniitue emperor dis- 
played of the emptiness of this world’s riches and greatness, and under 
the influence of which lie held those magnificent festivals of almsgiving 
every fiftli year which have been described to us by Hiuen Tsang wiili 
such graphic detail, and in which, ns pcrlmps no emperor in the 
history of llie world did, Harslia gave away nil his valuable 
treasures to Buddhist, Bnihmiii and Jain men of piety and learning, 
begging alcerM'nrds even his clothes from his sister Kajyashri. finch 
was this great Emperor Hnrsha at once munificent, philosophic and 
brave. 

NOTE. 

Altliough Bana has not described the Digvjaya of Harsha, there is 
a passage In the Harsha-Charita of ^rcat iniportnnce from which the 
above statements derive considerable support. Bana's hroiliers in 
asking him to' relate to them the life of Harsha, extol the great 
exploits of the King in this manner. 

“ 9751 : frtrqijn : fgfcnjd : I 

97^ • I 

9751 : ?F7: I 

9751 ^ 3^1 : T’ (ii.c. p, 139) 

All these sentences arc double mciining and pvicticnl in a way which 
is only possible in Sanskrit ; but the sense as applicable to Harsha is 
very iniporiaiit in this inquir)- and maybe given as I'oilows “ He 
the conqueror, by force made the several kings, llicir allies or sup- 
porlei s being cut off, immovable (in their kingdoms). He the lord of 
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81 peoples parUoiKil (and allowed lo rule) all kini'N and diii ftains. 
He the greaicsl of all men having conquered the king of Sind, made 

wealth liisown. He of great physical strength let off the great 
tf^hant after having released from its trunk the king (Kuniara). He 
llw great emperor anointed Kumnra a king. He ihe Mipreine lord 
tribute from the inaccessible land of the i fimalaya Moumains. 
He the protector of all peoples appointed protectors and governors of 
{leoples in the several directions.” From this passage we glean not 
«aly the iafurmaiion ihat Hnrsha conquer«.-d all the kingdoms of 
Hindustan hut tliat he allowed the conquered kings to rn!.' ihem 
under his suzerainty. Some particular countries are also nioiuioned 
as humbled, namely, Sind and Kashmir or perhaps Nepal wliich nuisi 
be the country in ihe inaccessible Himalayas which paid irihtue to 
him. The king anointed by him must be the Kumarar.aja of-Nssam, 
whom, pcrh.ips Iving his first ally and willing friend he raised to a 
higher dignity by crowning him himself, or gave him ilie kingdom 
qfi^ankaas mentioned further on. The letUng off of the elephant 
is captained by the commentator by mentioning a legend that the 
Kumararuja was once seized by the riding elephant of Harsli.i with 
bis trunk, nd that Harsha who was a man of great personal prowes- 
and courage rescued him by cutting off the elephant's trunk v\ ith his 
sword, the truakless elephant being thereafter let off in tlio jungle. 
Lastly Harsha maintained his vast eni|nrc under his subjection and 
without disturbance not ottly iy his constant movements lo and fro 
With a strong army of elephant and horse hut he had his own gov- 
■Tiers to collect tribute and to maintain law and order appointed in 
■tlfdirections much like the present political ;q;ents maintained bv the 
Sritbh Govcriimem among Native States. This passage thu.s gives 
wry importiint infbrmatiOn and coming from .an eye witness is of 
'^WCial value. 

in.— Tin-: Kinc.s and Kingdoms of India in the time or Haksii.i. 

The detailed information given In |Ik» rcci'rJs yf ihc indefaligahle 
Chinese ir,ivellcr Hioen Tsang who came to India in ilie beginning of 
6yi .A. 1 ). .iiul who left it about the end of (■ 4_5 .\. 1 1. supplies us with 
ft very full acci.imi of the state of lliis courury during (he laiterhalf of 
the reign cl' I lai’sha : an^accivnnt whidi is suvngly .•.•n-ohoriited by 
epigrapliic iiiid other evideiic.- availaWc. Hiiu-ii 'I'-ang.olien gives us- 
the names <i| )viriiciilar kings and also Iiivariahly th - chariiclcrislics of 
the people touching their di.s|>i>.Kiii.'n. religion .•iiul (ilstorv, information 
which is ven useful to the student ofe.nrly In Join liistorv. The records 
and his liic cnmp.sseil originally in i'liinese h iw hci-t civmslated hy 
7 
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European sclio1ar» and are available to us in an Enp^lisli garb. These 
accounts have also been subjected to scrutiny by noted researclters like 
Sir .\. Cunuinghitm who has succeeded in idcniifying niosi of the 
places and kingdoms mentioned by the Chinese travelli r and suhsetjuent 
scholars have added to tlie information thus noted l\v .Sir A. Cunninglinin 
in his well-known book ‘Ancient Get^raphy of India.’ .Ml these .scholars 
have thus laid students of Indian history under a deep debt of obliga-.. 
tion which cannot but be acknowledged at this stage when we proceed to 
summarise this information in a table spccuilly prepared for the perusal 
of the general reader. This table gives the name of each kingdom visit- 
ed by Hiuen Tsang in order, the name of the king if any and In n third 
column such valuable information about the people and the country ns 
is thought interesting and useful. Tliis tabic will he sulvjuined in an 
appendis. From this e^'idcnce and from the cpigraphic evidence avail* 
able we sliall try in this chapter to describe the important kingdoms 
in India at this time, i.«., in the days of the Emperor Harsha and the 
kings who ruled them. 

To commence from the extreme nortH-wesi we have lirsi to notice 
the country of Kapisa (Kabul) the king of which was a Kshatriya and 
a Buddhist. Wlw this^king was we are unable to ascertain but he held 
under 'subjection the adjoining kingdoms of Lanipak, Nagara and 
Gandliara, all beyond the Indus. The ruling family in Gandhara is said 
by Hiuen Tsang to have been destroyed and the country and the capital 
were in ruins. Probably the Huns who ruled in this country in the 
days of Harsha’s father were after their defeat by him conquered by 
Kapisa. The next important kingdom mentioned beyond the Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was LMy'ana or modern Swat, a 
strongliold of Buddhism even in the days of Hiuen T.sang. Crossing 
the Indus the third important kingdom then was that of Kashmir 
which held under its sway the three minor kingdoms of Taxila, 
Sinhapurri and Urasa. The king of Kashmir, at lliitv lime was 
Durlabhavardhana who according to the Rajatarangini inaugurated 
the Karkoia dynasty in Kashmir. Hiuen Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were protected hv a dnigon. .According to 
Kniliaiia this king wa.s a son-in-law of tile la.st king of the Goiiardiya 
dynasty, lumed Bnluditya. lie is said by Kalliana to have come to 
the throne in jfiT} of the Laiikika era or ooi I>. and to have ruled 
fur ,t6 years wltkh makes him a contemporarv of Harsh.a almost 
from beginning to end. Tlic dynasty founded l>y hint was called 
tlie Karkota dynasty, Karkota being the name of a dragon by 
whose favour he was supposed to have risen to importance. He est.n- 
blishcd his sway over the northern portion of the Punjab as well as 
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certain HUl states adjoining Kashmir and was thus a powerful king. 
Probably it was ho, who in tlie difficult Himalayas was made to 
acknowledge the nominal suzenunty of Hnrshu and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by Bana. The people of Kashmir as described 
bv Hiuen Tsang were then esactly wliat they aye at present, handsome 
and fond of learning, but strangely enough Hiuen Tsang describes 
them as deceitful. 

The nest countr)' of importance is the one which Hiuen Tsang calls 
Tukka, the former capital of which was S&kala and n former noted 
king of which was Mihir^kula. Both Skkala and Mihirakula are 
names of note in the ancient history of India but this capital Stkala 
was now in ruins. The new ca|ntal And the name of Tekka have not 
been identUi^. It is possible to Identify Tekka however with theTdk of 
the Chachnama and the Tak or Takshaka royal family enumerated 
among the 36 royal families of India. The T&it according to Todd has 
(li.sappeared from Indian history owing to conversion to Mahomedanism 
in tlic 13th century A, D. The Tekka kingdom appears to have held 
cxtcn.sive'sway as Mulasthaiiapura (Multan) ^nd Parvata are said by 
Hiuen Tsang to have been subject to Tekka in his days. AH these 
countries were not pre-eminently Buddhist and it may be conjectured that 
they were the places where old Hindu worship then flourished. Mihira- 
kula was a persecutor of Buddhists, and at Multan there was the famous 
temple of the Sun worshipped \»j devotees throu^out India. Who 
the Tekka king was, it tcould be most interesting to discover. He 
was the most important king of the Punjab so to speak though as his 
country lay between Kashmir and Thaneser his subordination to Harsha 
iiuiy be inferred. 

Giving up the order of Hiuen Tsang and going a little south-west 
We lind that the next must important kingdom was Sind. The capital, 
u .as heyend the Indus and it held under subjection two or three Iting- 
ilems to the west and south as far as the sea. In fine the kingdom 
Wits as extensive as the modem province of Sind. Its king though 
I'uwcrful had been defeated by both Prabhakara and Harsha. Who this 
king wus is somewhat difficult to determine. He was a Sudra by caste 
arid a Buddhist according to Hiuen T.sang. According to the Cltachnama 
—a history of the conquest of Sind by llKi .Arabs in the next or eighth 
century, — there ruled in Sind before Chachii, the Brahmin king, a race of 
kings whose ancestor was Dewaij and whose last king was Sahasi 
Rai. After Sahasi’s death Chacha the Brahmin who was his chamber- 
lain seized the throne and married his widow. Wliei) this usurpation 
look plaoe we can ascertain from the Chachanama which slates that in 
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the I Jth year of the Hejira, in 63* A. D. the first invasion of Sind 
by Mahomedans took place. *' Chacha was titen on the throne and 35 
years of his reign had passed." The usurpation of Chacha from this 
statement falls in 597 A. D. He ruled forty years, till 637 A. D. 
when his brother Chandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years,' f.r., 
till 644 A. U. Thus in 641 A. D. when Hiuen Tsang visited the king- 
dom of Sind, Chandra must have been on the throne and heU said in the 
Chachananta to have been a Buddhist. But ho was a Brahmin and 
hence Hiuen Tsang’s description that he was a !>udra docs not apply. 
It is not possible to suppose that Hiuen Tsang made a mistake. It 
should rather he said that the Chachananta is mistaken, for much of it 
is fanciful and it is more a hearsay history for events before the con- 
quest of Sind by the Arabs than the evidence of an eye-wiincss. More- 
over if Chandra died in 644 A.D. his nephew Dahar must be taken to 
have come to throne in 644 .A.D. He was the king when Sindh was 
conquered by Maliamud Kasim in 712 A.D., a date which is certain 
and reliable. Dahir therefore must thus have been on the throne for 
68 3tear8, a somewhat long period. What I surmise is that Sahas! whs 
.still on the throne of Sind when Hiuen Tsang visited the country in 
641 A.D. He appears to have been of the Maurya dynasty as tlic 
Chachanama represents that the ruler of Chitor was his brother or dis- 
tant relative. Chitor was not yet in the hands of the Slsodias but 
was ruled by a Maurya famiiy|of kings from wlwm as t1ic traditions of 
the Sisodias declare the kingdom Wiis seized by Bappa Rawal. The 
Mauryas w'ere of course looked upon as Sudras. It is nut improh.'ihle 
that branches of thetMaurya family sprung trnm Chandra Gupta and 
.Aloka still ruled in scvctrakpIncesCin India. We would therefore give 
greater weight to Hiuen Tsjjng’s .statement and hold that the king 
of Sindh at this lime was Sahasi II and he may have been a 
Buddhist. It is also more consistent:to suppose that it was Sahnsi II 
who was defeated by Harsli.-i and not Chacha who was a peculi.arlv 
fortunate king and who extended his sway m'rih, west and soutli. 
Chacha is said to have con(|uvrcd Multan and Parvata and made Ills 
boundary conterminous with lliafof Kashmir. .As Hiuen Tsang .states 
that Multan was siibicct to Ti'kka and not to Sind when he visited it 
in 641 we may take it ns a further ‘argumciu to hold that he visited 
Sind in the time of Siihtisi II. .Sunie phuv the usurpation of Chacha 
in 631 (see Sind G.azeltevr and tiazelieer of Bahawtilpur) on the auiho- 
rity of another Mahomodiin historian, hut I think we inu.st placv it 
sometime nfier flarsha’s death, ».c.,^ahout 648. Ciiacha ruled for 40 
years or till 688 and his broilur Chandra till 695 and his sun Daliir 
must have been on the throne for al'out 17 years when lie was con- 
quered hy Kasim in 712 .A.D. 
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The divergence bet^veen the testimony of Hiuen Tsang and Chacha- 
. nama with regard to the caste of the ruling king in Sind leaves us in a 
doubt as to whether Sahasi 11 was then ruling (here or Chandra, 
brother of Chacha. But there is no douht as to who was then ruling in 
Valabhi or Eastern Kathiawar the next most important kingdom in 
Northern India. Hiuen Tsang describes the ruler of this kingdom 
very vividly. “Hu was a Ksitacriya by caste and n son-in-law of 
Harsha. His name was Dhruvabliati. He wius hasty of temper and 
young but a devout Buddhist.” He is subsequently described as often 
accompanying Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
alms-giving assemblage held at Prayagn where Hiuen Tsang was the 
presiding priest in 64; A. D. Epigraphical evidence is amply corrobora- 
tive in this connection. The ruling family of Valabhi was founded 
hy Senapati Bhattarka. who came from .Ayodhya, during the troubles of 
tiiu Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place this in 
485 A. D.). Their gr.mis testify to their history and power and they 
were generally worshippers of Siva though Dhruvabhata the son-in-law 
of H.'trslla was a Buddhist. It was undoubtedly a premier Kshiitriya 
lamily for the premier Ksliatiiya family of later Indian history, 
namely, llie Sisodigas of L’d:iipur derive their descent from this family 
of Valabhi. It is therefore not improbable that Harsha gave his 
daughter in marriage to this king because he was a Kshairiya King, 
as liis father liad given Rajyashri in marriage to Graliavarm.i, another 
well known Kshatriya king of his days. In fact, then as now, kings 
tried to give their daughters to kings of unquestioned Kshatriya 
lineage for as Bana says (H. C., p. 200) affflSR 

(.Among other good quali(ie.s of a bridegroom 
wise men look to good lineage alone). 

The next important kingdom was tli.al of Gurjara in Rajputana. 
Its capital was Bhinmal. It was the principal country of the Gurjaras 
in those days, though now the country is not Gujarat but Rajputana. 
“ The king was a K-shatriya by caste,” according to Hiuen Tsang, 
and “ a young man celebrated for his wisdom and courage And a firm 
.bcliuvcr in Buddhism.” Tliis king must have K-en a son of king 
Vyaghrnmukha in whose time ihe noted astronomer Brahmagupta in 
638 A. D. composed his (realise on asironoiny. As Hiuen Tsang 
visited the country aliout (>41 .A. D.. Vynghramukha's successor must 
have been a young man. Gurjara was defeated by Prabbaltara, the 
father of Harsha as slated in the Harsha-Charita, p. 174 ( T 

«fW : ). Though its 

«onquest_by Harsha in Vits Digvijaj^a is not mentioned, it may be 
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easily presumed. But Hiuen Tsang's description of the king suggests- 
that like Sind and Kashmir, Gurjara was iioininally subject to the 
overlordship of Harsha. 

There was a Gurjara kingdom to the soutli of Valabhi also. It 
was very probably founded 1 ^’ an offshoot from the Gurjara king- 
dom from the north. This was the first incursion of the Gurjaras into 
this part of the country which in later times has always borne their 
name. The kingdom is called Bharukaccha by Hiuen Tsang and its 
capital was Bharukaccha or modem Broach on the north hank of the 
Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of that river, li derived its 
wealth from sea-borne trade. The king who ruled Bharukaccha 
at this time was Dadda II whose grants found disclose the 
genealogy of the family and mention It clearly as a Gurjara family^. 
These kings were worshippers of the Sun, a fart which also connects 
them with the original Cutjar kingdom ofBhimmalwhere there was n 
well-known temple of the Sun. The tree of the family is as follows ; — 
(i) Dadda 1 who came into this part about 528 A. D. and founded the 
kingdom, (2) Jayabhata I, (3) Dadda II, contemporary of Harsha 
and Hiuen Tsang. He was practically an independent king though his 
titlesare-thoseof a ^fahasamanta. For this king Dadda is said to have 
given refuge to a Valabhi Idag when he was attacked by Harsha. 
Perhaps it was Dhruvabhata himself who subsequently became the son- 
in-law of Harsha, but perhaps bis father if this invasion happened during 
the early years of Harsha’s reign. 

We nest go on to describe the kingdom of Molapo or Malwa as 
described by Hiuen Tsang. “ Its capital” says ho “ w.as on tlie south- 
east side of the Mahi river. Tl»e people were iiUclligent, of a refined 
speech and of liberal education. Malwa in the souih-wcst and Magadha 
in the north-east wore the two countries whore learning was pri2ed. 
In this country virtue was esteemed and humanity re.spccied." This' 
flattering Uc.scripiion applies to ancient Malwa as a whole, for Malwa 
throughout Sanskrit literature bears a higit reputation for learning. 
But Molapo must be idenlilled with Western Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to be on the Maht 
river, which is even now a river of Western Malwa as well as Gujarat. 
It may perhaps have been Dhnranagari noted in the next few cen- 
turies as the seat of the Paramaras, the liberal patrons of learning 
and learned men. Ohara is mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma (Gupta Ins. Vol. Ill, plate No. 51, p. 230), and thus must 
have been in existence even at that lime. Wlwtever the capital may 
have been this Malwa of Hiuen Tsang owing to the mention of the 

33IT *!C. (ImCanAnUqiary. Vol. VII . No 63.) 
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'Mahi is unduubieJIy Western Malwa, :l£asteni Malwa, separated* 
froin It by the Cltainbal river, being mentioned by him as Ujjain of 
which we slialt speak presently. Who the king of this Western 
-Malwa was it does not clearly appear. Hiuen Tsang mentions that 
from the records of this kingdom, about sixty years before his arrival 
there ruled here a iiladitya who was famous for liis rare kindness and 
compassion. He was a Buddhist and had a temple of Buddha built 
near his palace. " This line work hod been continued for successive 
'encraiions without interruption. " (Sec Records, Wallers, Vol, II, p. 

The Life adds “ He w'ould not injure even a liy. He caused Yhu 
water given to the horses and elc|dianls to be sirnined, unless he 
should dc.siroy the life ofa waior*insect. He impressed on ilic people 
of the country to avoid biking life. Thus for llfty years he continued 
on the throne," p. If this king ruled Western Mahva for 

fifty .years sixty years before Hiuen Tsang’s visit in 640 A.D. , he must be 
taken to have come to the throne in 530 .A.D. or .somewhere about it and 
died in 5S0. .At this lime, therefore, his grandson or perhaps great 
grandson must have been ruling in Western M.nlwa. Who this iiila- 
ditya W'as we shall discuss in a note appended to this chapter. 

Next we conic to die kingdom called . Ujjsiin from its capital. I'his 
' kingdom was pre-eminently Malwa and should liave been so called. 
But Hiuen Tsang coming to Western Malwa first and finding It com- 
pletely Buddhist, gave it the mime of Malwa and gave to the next 
kingdom which, was ruled by a Bnihmiii niid which w.is not wholly 
Buddhist the name of L'jjain. Ujjain however w;i,s Malwa pre- 
eminently. It was the same L'jjain as is famous in ihc old Buddllisl 
and Hindu literatures. There is iu> doubt about its identity for Hiuen 
Tsang reports that .Aiofoi in his youth had built outside the city a 
hell (jail) for the punisliinent of evil doers. The ruler of the country 
. when Hiuen Tsang visited it was a Brahmin. He was perhaps 
appointed hy Harslvi or had seized the viicant kingdom and had liccn 
• tolerated by him. Of the Gupta family which appears to have ruled 
here in the lieginning of Harslia’s reign we havesilready spoken in a 
note. It niiiy be stati-d that the Gupta emperors of I’nialiputra tind 
Ayodhya conquered .Malwa and L'jjain in 400 .A.D.. under Chandra 
Gupta 11 . His successors ruled in Malwa as well as Kathiiiwar .and 
Gujarat as their coins testify. Will) Sfoinda Gupta the regular 
Gupta line ceased. It w.-is overthrown as is well-known by the 
Huns. .A Buddha Gupui however ruled between the J umna and the 
Nerbudda about 41*0-500 A. D. (sec Bombay Ciuetieer History of 
Gujarat, p. 71) as ttppears from the Eran inscription and also from Iiis 
coins. Other branches of the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must 
haTe established themselves in the several provinces of their empire 
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and we may take it that the family mentioned in tlie Aphsad plate 
ruled in Malwa at Ujjain until Deva Gupta the contemporary of 
Rajya was killed in the battle with him and the kingdom was seized, 
by Harsha in 606 A. D. After that date and between 640 A. D. a 
Bralimin king may have set himself up or been appointed in Malwa. 

.Vfter Uie fall of the Gupta power and of Budlia Gupta, who ruled 
between thejumnaaod the Nerbudda, other kingdoms might liave been 
formed in this part of the country besides Malwa or Ujjain and Hiuen 
Tsung mentions two, namely, Oilchitoor Zajoci in what is now nundel- 
kand the capital being probably at Eran and Mahesvarpura which 
has been ident^ed by many with Gwalior (or perhaps Narwar). All 
these three kingdoms go by the name of their capitals and were ruled 6y 
Brahmin kings who may well be originally only Gupta governors sub- 
sequently assuming kingly status.* 

We have thus far noticed the important kingdoms on the west of 
the empire of Harsha and mentioned the names and other particulars 
of the kings who ruled them. They were, to repeat, the kingdoms of 
Kabul, Kashmir, Tekka (Punjab), Sind, Valabhi, Gurjara, Broach, 
Malwa, Ujjain, Bundeikatid and Gwalior. Durlabhavardbana ruled 
in Kashmir and SahasidI in Sind. At Valabhi the premier Kshatriya 
king Dhruvabhata ruled and he was the son 4 n-law of Harsha. In 
Gurjara north or Rajputana and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two 
Kshatriya kings, wts., a son of Vyaghramukha andDoddall, respec- 
tively. In what is Central India as constituted at present, three king- 
doms, named Ujjain, Zajoti and Maheshwarpura besides Molapo or 
Western Malwa were ruled by three Brahmin kings. All these were 
probably actually included in Harsha's empire :ind Valabhi and 
Broach were practically so, while Guri.ara, Sind. Kashmir and Tcklta 
were nominally under Harsha’s suzerainty. In Molapo, which was 
also practically under the rule of Harsha, a gr.-indson of a ijiladitya 
ruled with certainly. Who this Siladiiya was it is yel doubtful but 
Che probability is ibal he was the son of Vaiodharma Vikramaditj’a 
the vanquisher of the Hans. 

Before going on to describe ihe kingdoms of Mid-India, we must 
notice a small kingdom not visited by Hiuen Tsung. liie ruler of 
which in the beginning ivf ihc next or 8tli century laid the I'oumlation 
of the .Mewad kingdom w noted in modern history for ils great 
heroism and its constancy to Rajput traditions. This was the .small 

* WIflf in ChicIlStk* mighi h«ve b«cn a dpAcendaiit of th« Brahmin Wing Sankshobba 
of (ho FAfivrAjfikA fAfntl> wboK iiw^nptjoo iA^ivon at No. in (hv Coq). lo^.. Vol. Ill, 
p. tij, Of he onyhnve been a descendaot of 'Dhyaoaeishnu Hhu.>«e inscription ha.Hl>eeB 
found at Eran, 
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kingdam of Eder in the south-wesL of M«A-ad, founded by a son ot 
Guhaditya of the Valahhi family of Ksliatriyas, in the middle of the 
sixdt century. The descendants of Guhaditya obtained the name of 
Gehlots, who subsequently look the name of Sesodias, tlie modern 
title of the Mcwad RajpuLs. At this time, ».e., in the first half of the 
seventh century, the ruler in this (amily was named N&g&ditya SUa> 
ditya who is mentioned in an inscription dated 1)46 A.D. (see Rajputann 
Gazetteer, Mewad .Agency, Vol. 11). In this family was horn Bappa 
Rawal who in the beginning of the 8 th century seized Chitod and 
inxugurated the Mewad family of Rajputs as \rc shall have to relate 
hereafter. The origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, but 1 do not see any 
reason why this tradition of the Meivad lungs about their origin 
should be discredited. Ancient traditions may be accepted to be 
correct unless they are obviously absurd and as Bappa 's date goes so 
far bade as the 8 th century, his ancestors may well have sprung from 
ilic Valabhi family in the latter half of the sixth century. 

We now come to Mid-India or what is practically the present United 
Provinces. Tlic valley of the Ganges and the Jumna has been the seat 
of Indo-.Aryao dvtlization fhsm ancient times. Indb-Aryan mental and 
physical power was developed here and from here the Aryans dominated 
so to speak Northern India or Hindustan as it is usually called. This part 
in .Tncienl times was called the Madhya Desa from which 5rl Krishna 
says in tlte Mahabharata (Sabha parva) “ the Vadavas were so sorry 
to be ousted and whither they pined so vehemently to return.” The 
s.tme name continued down to the time of Hiuen Tsang who also 
calls it Mid-India and Varahamihiia also makes this part the centra! 
division of India. The climate of this part of the country is or rather 
«’.as remarkably dry and healthy in those days when it was not cut up 
by numerous canals taken out from the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
while they have added to the fertility of the land and insured it against 
famine, have crr.ated a malarial climate and detracted much from its 
I'ealtliiness. The country then was and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very compact terri- 
tory and rose to preniminence in ancient times. Tlie principal king- 
doms here at this time were Thaneser and Kanauj® both ruled by one 
and the same king Harslui. Tliese two kingdoms were in fact the 
ancient Kuru and Panchnla kingdoms united ag.ain as they once were 
under Janamejaya and the combination was naturally so powerful that 
^arsha like Janamejaya easily became the emperor of Hindustan. As 

■ wm m D«rv Tahnl or Tahiba towm in tbe Farukhabad District, U. P., and 
to attest it. lortnerereatnor- 
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Harsha usually lived at Kanauj that city now rose lo the intportance 
and assumed the .status of the capital of India. Tliis status it retained 
throughout the modiatva) period of Indian Itistory of which. we are 
treating. It had already risen into some importanre during the days 
uf the Maukhari kings tiana, .'^rva and .Avantivnrma who ruled 
there during the latter half of the sixth century and who established 
overlordship over the eastern portion of the Oangvlic valley, while tite 
Vardhanas of Thaoescr established ovcrlordship over the western. The 
union of Tlianeser and Kanauj at once raised Kuoaiij to the position of 
the capital of India now lost completely by I'atallpuira. The latter 
city .when Hiuen Tsang visited it was in ruins and almost deserted. It 
had finished Us r&le. Chandragupia Mauryu Iiad rai.sed it to tlie 
position of the capital of Inditi tmd .-Vsoka li.id coiilirnied it. Sub- 
sequent dynasties of emperors down to tlie Guptas respected that 
position, but when the Guptas moved out of it for the first time to 
.Ayodliya tor a sort of change, its decline began, and when Harsha 
established the court of his empire at Kanauj, that position was finally- 
lost by it after having thus retained it for about 800 years, i.e., from 
300 B. C. to 500 .A. D. Kanauj remained the acknowledged capital’ 
of- India during the rest of the period of the early history of India. 
Delhi was.almost a village at this time. It had shone once only 
during the brief reign of the Pandavas in the beginning of Indian 
iiistory and hiid then redfed into shade. It c:imc into view again in 
the 9th century A. D. with Anangapal who clulined to be a dc.scendaiil 
of the Pandavas but it remained inferior to Kanauj till the i2lh 
century when it threw Kanauj into stwidc with tlie victory of Prithviraja 
over Jayachand. The Mahomedans who finally coni|ucrcd I’riihviraja 
made Delhi the chief seat of their rule and Delhi has since rL-mained 
the capital of the Indian empire down to this dny. 

This short accounl of the shifting of the centre of pi'lilicnl gravity 
westward along (he tiangetic valley from I’akiliputra lu Kanauj and 
from Kanauj lo Delhi will ho found- interesting. In the interval 
hctwceii Goo and (-•oo-X. I)., Ivtnuuj was tlie accepu-d capital of India 
as .Arab historians of this time also testify : for when they speak of the 
capital of Hind they always refer to Kanauj. Tlte halo of the empire 
of Harsha (tovered long over (he city and induced eaclt successive 
aspiraiii to Imperial power to vst.-iblish his dynasty there during tl..s 
period as had happened at I'atalipulra during the ceiiUiries preceding 
and as happened at Delhi during the centuries following. Tlic city of 
Kanauj consequently .acquired grandeur and accumulated riches com- 
mensurate with Its dignity. It was at the height of its splendour In 
the time of Maltomcd of Gazni, who himself observed that It could 
justly boast lo have no equtil 2ind that it was full of palaces and temples 
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built ot marble. Even when Hiuen Tseng visited it, it was already a 
groat city* It was, says he, five miles long and one mile broad, was 
very strongly defended and had lofty structures everywhere. “ There 
were beautiful gardens and tanks of clear water and in it were coUected 
varilies h-om strange lands.” Kan^iuj was so grand and strong in the 
Sth century that the Chachnama uses (Tnins. p. 52) " You want 
Kanauj ” as a proverb meaning you want the impossible. 

In this city reigned Harsha thv patron of . Bana and Hiuen Tsang. 
Thanescr or Shrikantha as the country is called by Sana, and Kanauj 
were kingdoms directly under Harsha. Hiuen Tsang mentions many 
kingdoms in the Gangciic valley besides these two and most of them 
also must have been directly under Harsha’s rule. Pariyutra or modern 
Alwar was however under a king of the Vaislya caste as also 
Jirughna (about Hardwar) and Maiipura where a Sudra king ruled, 
and Brahmapura or modern Garhwal. But Ahiccllatra and Pilosana, 
Sankasya .and Ayodhya, Allahabad and KauSambi where no kings arc 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang were probably under the direct sway of 
Harsha. Along the loot of the Himalayas wore small kingdoni^ 
like Sravasti and Kapilavastu, Ramagrama and Kuiinagara where 
petty chiefs ruled. These places w-ere places of Buddhist worship 
and hence kept up some population : otherwise strangely enough the 
country was desolate. Many cultivable and fertile parts of India 
were indeed in ancient times under jungles which have been cleared 
only under the British rule. Civiliialion and prosperity followed in 
ancient days the course of the Ganges and the Jumna, and away from 
them were jungles infested by elephants. The incessant internecine 
fights between opposing kings prcwenled the growth of overflowing 
population and the means of communication being limited, the espori 
.of grain from India must then have been almost nil. Hence the 
need for extension of cultivation was not felt and it is no wonder Ih.-it 
evert the empire of Harslui was binxlorcd, so to speak on both sides, 
by wide fringes of jungles along the Himatay.'is on the north and tlu- 
Vindhyas on the south. These jungles provided the immense intm* 
her of elephants rc({uircd for the arimcs ol contending kings. Con- 
sidering this state of the country, therefore, we need 1101 he surprised 
that there were 60.000 cleph.ints in (he army of the emperor Harsha 
alone, while there must haw been ihousands more in those of other 
kings. 

We wit] now proceed to descrihe the kingdoms to the cast of Mid- 
India, or In what arc now the provinces of Behar and Bengal. 
The first kingdom to notice was that of M.-igadha. Hiuen Ts.ang 
relaies that before his time a king named Purunavarma who was 
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supposed to be .1 descendant ot Aioka ruled in Mayadha where he 
had rebuilt the wall round ibe Bodhi tree which Itad been thrown 
down by Saianlui king of Karnasuvarna. Magadba was the chief 
place of Buddhist worship. It contained the Bodhi tree and Bud- 
dha’s footprint stone. Besides, tl>c NAIandA monastery, llie clnef 
sent of Buddhist learning was in Magadhu. Beyond Magadha were 
Hiranyaparvata orMonghyrand Champa or Bhagalpur, KajugnI or 
Rajinahal and Paundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings, of 
wlioin we have no information. Beyond was Kamarupa or Assam 
which was ruled at this time by Bhaskaravarma whose other name 
was Kumara. He was a friend and ally of Harslia from the fir-t as 
we have already described. Strangely enough the accounts of .bis 
king given by Hiuen Tsang and Bana, two contemporary wllii .sscs 
agree almost to the last detail. At page i86 of the Records, Vol. II, 
(Walters) we read, "The reigning king who was a Bniiimln by 
caste and a descendant of Narayana Deva was named Bli.-tskara- 
varma, his other name was Kumara. The sovereignly liad been 
transmitted in the family for i,ooo generatiwis. His Majesly wtis a 
lover of learning. Men of aKHty came from afpr to study liere. 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplished ^ramanas.” 
Bana at page 294, H. C., says.— 5 ^ 

I sREi^S 913 

5 ^ R*ia9^: wft^rsn- 

%T*t 31 % I ?PPI: 5 >IK: Although the 

name Bhaskaravarma sounds as tlvit of a Kshatriya his being a 
Brahmin as mentioned hy Hiuen Tsang may lie acceiiied to he cor- 
rect. Brahmins who followed the Kshatriya profession often took a 
Kshatriya name and those who followed Vai.sya profession look ii 
N^aisya name. The fame of .Assam for learning continued for some 
centuries more down to the days of Sankara. The legendary 

origin of the family is, of course, onhistorical, but that it wa.« a long 

continued family may he believed in. iis .Assam Iwing out of llte way, 
must have remained undisturbed by tlw ambitions of conquering 
heroes. Wc shall liavo to spetik of this Kumara again as we liavu 
spoken of him many a lime before. 

We now come to ilie three kingdoms into which Bengal proper was 
then divided, namely, Kafnasuvamti (.Murshidahtid), Samatala (Eas- 
tern Bengal) and Tamralipli (Midnapur). These were prosperous 
countries even in Hiuen Tsiing’s time. Tlie king in Karnasuvarna 
before Hiuen Tsang visited St was &i^nka or Narendragupia already 
mentioned as the man who treacherously murdered Rajyavardhana 
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and a persecutor ot' Buddhism. Probably he was pardoned by 
Hursha, as he is shown by a Ganjam inscription 10 be alive and 
reigning in 619 A. D. But after his death his kingdom seems to 
have been given to the Kumararaja of Assam. For an undated in- 
scription pf Bhaskaravarma, published in the Dacca Review (1913) 
{noted by V. Smith), was issued from Karnasuvarna. Hiuen Tsang 
does not mention the king ruling in KHriiasuvarna wltcn he visited 
it I but the above surmise is supportable also from the stale* 
ment of Baiia, that Harsha anointed Kumararaja a king 
^ wfitftrR: jpiRi H. C., p. 139). In Samaiata or Eastern 

Bengal a Braltmin family ruled to which belonged a great 
Buddhist saint visited by Miuen Tsang. No particulars of the king 
at Tamralipti arc mentioned. All these kingdoms were, of course, 
subordinate to Harsha. It is to be noticed that Hiuen Tsang does 
not assign the name of Gauda to any of these kingdoms, though the 
Tdngof Karnasuvarna iM^nka is described by Bana as the king of 
Gauda. Gauda is a noted name in -Sanskrit literature for the learned 
men of Ciauda liave always nuiintained .a peculiar stvie and school of 
thought of their own. Probably the name Gauda applied to all these 
three kingdoms, ;is also the name Vauga which is still more .Tncieni 
and which is not noted bv Hiuen Tsang. 

I.astly in Northern India and in subordination to Harsha we have 
to mention tlie kingdom of Odra or Orissa and llie kingdom of 
Kongadu or Ganjam along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. These 
were Indo-.Arvan kingdoms on the border of the Dravidian Kalinga 
kingdom to the south. With Kongadu Hiuen Tsang notices tlie 
change in language. (Curiously enough thinr written language was 
die same as that of India.) With Kalinga the change in the language 
WHS complete. “ In l.alk and manners they differed from Mid- 
India" (Walters, Vol. II, p. 19X). TIic kings in these two countries are 
not mentioned hy Hiuen Tsang, nor can wc find them out with cer- 
tainly. .\ccording to the palm Iosif chronicles of the temple of Jagan- 
nalii in Culluck, Orissa wsts under the Kesari dynasty from tlie yih 
to the 121I1 Century A.IX, but it is prohiihle that this dynasty c.siah. 
lislu'd ii-clf after the time of Harsha. (See Cutiuck Gnzelieer.) 

Tin- completes the list of impofiani kingdoms * in Northern India 
wliich constituted the empire of Harsha. As we have already remarked 
comemporaneous with this northern empire of Harsha, lliere .was at 
this lime the southern empire of Salyairaya Pulakesin II. o 1 Malia- 
r.ishira. which included all the kingdoms In the Deccan and Souili 

Ni'piil i-o-iilKcd *- ill Ihi, lime, il «;i« «uh.w,i:iiale to Tibet and it d.>e» jiei clegrlv 
iSat it was suk'riNnatc cc» llnrshia. 
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India. Tlies« kingdoms were, most of them, visited by Hiuen ' Tsang 
and have been described by him. Tlicy were Kalinga or Raja- 
mahendri, Kosala or Raipur, Andhra or Warangal, Dhanakakata or 
Vcngl, Chola or Nellore, Dravida or Kanchi, Malayakuta or Madura, 
Konkanapnra or part of Mysore and northern western coast (the 
capital being probably Banavasi above the Chats) and lastly Maha- 
rashlrn with its capital at Badami, whose king I’ulakcsin appears 
to have subdued all the other kingdoms noted above, (see Aihole and 
other inscriptions). The Pallavas ruled in Knnclti or Chola and 
Dravida, their king at (his time being Narasinha Vannn. In Malaya-, 
kuta or Pandya countty (Madura aitd Tinevely) ruled the line ol 
kings, called the Pandyas who like the kings of .^ssant, ruled there 
from of old. In Vengi was Vishnu Vardhana, brother of Sat}'a^raya 
Pulakesin. Who the king of Baiiavasi was we cannot discover. Pro- 
bably a prince of the Kadamha family ruled tlierc. These kingdoms 
of the south were all tributaries of and subordinate to the empire of 
Pulake.un II who conquered them between about 6io and 620 A. D. 
By a strange coincidence this southern empire of Pulakeiin which 
came into being at about the same time as that of I&rsha in the north, 
also came to an end like Us northern rival about the middle of the 7th 
century, Narasinha Varma of Kanchi conquering and devastating 
Badami. 

NOTE. 

SiLADITVA OF MOLAPO. 

.According to the description of this king given by Hiuen T.siing he 
K^gan to rule in s-^o .A. D. ami died in 5X0 .A. D. , and thus ruled 
about 60 ycar.s before his visit in 640 A. D. In the Rajn- 
(arlngini we have the mention of a ^iladity.a of Malwa. son of Vikra- 
iiiaditya, who wa.s driven out of his capital by Ills enemies but who was 
vesiorod to his throne by lV;ivan»sinii 11 . of Kashmir. (Raj. Book III, 
t.to.) Was he the same king ns mentioned by Hiuen T.sung ? It is 
conceded by Stein that while the history of Kashmir given by 
Kiilhni'.’i is reliable from the Karkota dynasty onwards, previous to -it 
llio dales and history given by Kalhan.a arc not so. This view 1' 
borne out also by the ttviiiemporary evidence ot Hiuen Tsaiig, K r 
wliun he was in Kashmir a Karkota King was evidently ruling there. 
The Records stale: “ Being prmected by a dragon the kings crowed 
.>ver their neighbours.” Fromiho dale ofDurlabha Vardhana given 
by Kalhaiia this king appears to be on the throne of 'Kashmir when 
Hiuen Tsang visited it. His date as given hy Kaihana is 3677 
111' ihe I.aukika era or (so A. D. Now before this king, ICallianii 
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tncntions five rulers upto Pcavarasena II as follows proceeding back- 
wards : — 

Kamc. Laukika Year. Length of reign. . 


1 . BilldiQia ... 

364 « 

36 

3. Vikram&ditya 

3S97 

4 * 

Kanaditya ••• 

3*99 

300 

4. L.-ikhana ... < 

3288 

«3 

Vudhisthira II 

324f« 

.39 

(). iVavarasena tl ... 

3186 

60 


Tlius I’ravarasena II according to Kalhnna came to the throne in 
I- IC. or 111 A. D. He took the kingdom from Matrigupta who 
w;t< sent to rule Kaslimir during an inten^num by Vikramaditya of 
Malw.i. on Vikrama's death. Kalhana takes this Vikrama to be the 
tirst Viknima who founded the era 0157 B. C. This makes Vikrama die 
;it least after 111+57=168 years of rule which is an obvious absurdity. 
Tlierc is also the absurdity of Ranaditya ruling for 300 years in tht.s 
dv na'U of Ivings. All this hopeless confusion has been caused by 
K.iIhaiuiN mistake’in giving up the original tradition fortunately pn- 
scrveil Im Kalhana himself that Vikrainaditya 5>akari or the first Vik- 
raiim %v.i-i a different person from the one who sent Matrigupta to rule 
over Kashmir. The first Vikraraa according to the tradition rejected 
by Kalhana was .n relative .and a contemporary of a previous king of 
Kashmir In- name i’ratapaditya. If we lake du: Vikramaditya who 
'sent Matrigupta to Kashmir to be Yasodharma Vishnu-Vardhana of 
,'Malwa who defeated the Huns in S28A. D., and established an 
'empiro over ilie whole pf Northern Indui as stated in his Mandsore 
pillar iitsoription we get at some reliable history and dates and we are 
suppiiru'd also by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For Hiuen Tsang 
' rv'laU's ili.'ii when he visited Kashmir the capiml of that country was 
new!;, hiiili and the traveller speaks of the new capital as distinct from 
'Ik- old. Now it is certain that Pravariisenu II founded Lhe present 
c.'ipluj) Shrinagar called also from him Pravarapura. When Hiuen 
•T-iuig vlsilvd Kashmir in 631 A. f>., we may Wke it that this new 
cjipii.i! was not yet a hundred years old. Thu.s rrav.irascna’s coming 
lo i1k- (ill-one must lie placed soim- lime after 531 A. D.— a time which 
is noi itt.-oiisisient with the d.ato of Vikramaditya Yesixlharma of the 
MmuKiir. pillar iiiKription of 533 D. We must give up lhe genea- 
Kigy Old history- of the later Goniirdiy.-i kings given by Kalhana 
altogvilu r and take two or three salient facts only as certain, namely, 
tiiat I’ravarascna II founded the new ca|>ital of Kashmir about 5^0 
A. I)., that Vikramadity-a Yasodharnm had sent a man named 
'hi'ri;riipfa to rule Kashmir before this Pr.-ivarasena tind that I’ni- 
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varascna assisted Vikramadit>'a*s son Pratapasila, also c.alled ^iladitya, 
to regain his kingdom lost owing lo his expulsion by enemies. This 
Pratapasila named also ^iladltya may thus have !>een the Siladitya ot 
Malwa who is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Molapo. 

But there is one difficulty. Hiuen Tsang states that the king ot 
Valitbhi, son-in.law of Harsha, was a nephew of the Siladiiya of 
Malwa. IfSiladityaofMalwn, after a rule of about soyctir.'i, died 
6o years before 640 A. D., i.e., about 580 A. D., and was u son of 
Viluamaditya who must be supposed to liavo died in 530 A. I)., how 
can his nephew be in 630 A. D. a young nwn ? If we suppose that 
nephew stands here for a sister’s son, even then this relationship 
capnot be accepted if we bear In mind the dispitrity of .ige between a 
supposed sister of Siladi^a whose father died say about 535 A. D. , and 
Dhravabhata of Valabhi who was a young man of twenty-five or thirty 
in 630 A. D. Of course, if we take Hiuen Tsang's Siladicya of Malwa 
to be a different person from t 1 »e son of Vikramiiditya it is possible 
to conceive that he had a sister from whom Dhruvahhala was born in 
the Valabhi family. The conclusion is that the identity of .Siladitya of 
Malwa with the Pratapasila Siladitya, son of Vikramaditya mentioned 
by Kalhana in the Rajatarangini, is a matter of considerable doubt. 

If the identity is, however, accepted • the history of the western 
portion of Malwa beconws very ^sy and straight and we may believe 
that the line of the great Emperor who defeated the Huns did not 
become obscure for a hundred years at least, but ruled in Western 
Malwa to which country we may properly assign Mandsore where his 
Jayastambha was found. .At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, the 
grandson of this Siladitya must have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsang 
relates tliat i^iladitya who wnis a most devout Buddhist had built a 
temple of Buddha near his palace. “Tliis fine work had been con- 
tinued for successive generations without interruption " (Records Wal- 
ter's, Vol. 11 , page 242). 'File temple must have been added 10 in 
iliis way, for at least thri-e generations, when Hiuen Tsang visited 
Malwa. The dynasty may be, thus, supposed lo liavv ruled Western 
Miilwfi from before 528 to l>40 .A. I). for certain. Of course, the mention 
of successive generations of Siladitya by Hiuen T.s.mg makes it impos- 
sible lo believe with Dr. Hoeriile that this Sil.aditya could have been 
alive in bob .A. D. to attack Crnhavanna. .As wc have already said 
the attacker of Grahavarma was Devagupta alone. 

Dr. Hoernlc's idea that Siladitya of Molapo was a Pro-Hunic king, 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance. I believe the only basis for 

* Atid may he done by inking the word nefritew' 1«a mean thAt DhriiA abKnta's fathc*r and 
^iladityfl of Malwa were br.>tbcr% in ibe Sterne ihul ihe^' were (he xms iw.> full sUtei>. 
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suj^io&itioii is Uiai he invoked tlie assistance o( Pravarusena II 
oPKaslunir. But Pravarasena II was not a Hunic king. Even if we 
bdtieve tliat his father was Torantana he was not according to 
Kalhana a son of Mihirakula. I do not think Dr. Hocrnle’s reference 
h^e to the Rajataranginl bears this out. Toramana was the younger 
brother of Kiranya, who imprisoned him for striking coins in his own 
name. His pregnant wife escaped and gave birth to Pravarasena. 
After Hiranyn's death therefore, there was an interregnum fora time 
during which Matrigupta was appointed ruler by VikramadUya. 
PiStvarasena coming of age, recovered his kingdom on Vikramaditya’s 
dtath fiom .Matrigupta. If we follow Kathana’s story, then, Prava- 
r.isena was not a Hunic King. .And Pravarasena assisted Siladitya to 
regain liis kingdom, with the probable object of recovering the throne 
ef Knsbmir kings which Vikrama had removed to Malwa as men- 
tioned in Raj. Ill, .131. 

Jf we keep Kalhann aside we may sar that there was in Kashmir an 
interv.il of foreign rule, probably under- the Huns, which Vikrama 
biwkc and Matrigupta was appointed by him to rule it, there being no 
claimant available. Pravarasena hearing of Vikrama’s death and 
claimi)ig the kingdom as a scion of the old reigning family took 
it back from Matrigupta. In short, in cither case ^iladitya could not 
hive been a Pro-Hun. He was a devout Buddhist and could not have 
been a bad man also. Of course, his capital was not Ujjain. Kalbana, 
as wc have already said, confounds Vikrama Aiifon', ® the legendary 
hero of Ujjain with Yalodharma, the conqueror of the Huns, who 
from his pillar erected at Mandsore may well he taken to have really 
rilled in Western Malwa, and his son bHaditya naturally ruled there. 

D'1 one point, however, I think it is not impossible to accept Dr. 
'Hoeriile's idea. His suggestion that the coins of Harfa, Pratapa- 
iila anil l^iladitya found with those of i^navarma and Grahavarma 
ill Bbiiaura, Fyeabad District, noticed by Mr. Burn in J. R. A. S. 1909 
m'entioned before, should be attributed to Yaiodharma and his son 
■'^iadiua, deserves to receive more favourable consideration than it 
lii bivherto done. By a strange coincidence the names Harsha, 
i’fatnp:i 4 iia and !)lladitya apply to both Harsha and Pratapafila 
of Thaneser and to Yas^harma and his son siladitya. Rujcaranglni 
(I'll. 115) gives Harsha as another name of Vikraniaditya and his 
sun iilladitya .had also another name Pratapaiila, (Ditto HI. 330.) 
The yekfs on these cwns are as Mr. Bum says regnal. Harsha 
of Tlmneser established an era of his own and his years may be 
.. r - ' • - « 

.rRaJ. U},i> 5 ana n8 5WFI. 
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regnal, but IiU father Pratapasibi like liana would ratlur use thes 
Gupta era or some otlier era. He was not an emiieror lu'r did he 
claim to be one. His titles and those of Isana arc the same and 
hence it is not probable that he would use his regnal years on his 
coins. He does not appear to have reigned long and his years, even ii 
regnal, could not have been so many as 33 or 31. Thirdly, it appears 
from the Hursha*CharIta that the coin of Harsha was marked wiili n 
bull. At least this was so in the first year of his rule 
Sffttif Jit H. C.,p. 274) and the same would be the case 

with the coins of his father if they did not copy the Gupta coins. These 
arguments should induce us to attribute these coins to Harsha Vaso- 
dliamia Vikramaditya who was an emperor of India and his son 
Pratapailla <l/I<lr^•ilad^tya wito would use his own or his father's regnal 
years. The name i^iladitya was a fovouritc one with Buddhists wlio 
valued virtue ( 5 fRf) more than valour (Rain) and who Ihus gave this 
title to many kings of Buddhist fame. Siladitya of Molapo wa.s a 
staunch Buddhist and may have struck coins in that name also 
besides those issued in the name of Pratapafiia. 



Art. XII, — TheUfeand 'limes of Sri-Vedanta-Dcsika. 

Bv 

V. RAKCACIIAKt, 

Contributed. 

Ill my loniKT article on Sri-Vaisho.nvism from the death of Rama- 
nuja U' accession of Vaokatanathu or Vedanta DSsiku, I pointed 
put how, in ihe course of the two centuries which elapsed from the one 
cs eni 10 the other, the Sri-V:iishcava$ became divided into two parties, 
tlie orilividox :ind the popular, the traditional and tlte reformatory, and 
how lliv former party, more saintly ttwo statesmanlike, withdrew 
from Si iraiigam to Conjeeveram, and made It the centre of their 
ai tiviik s. I also pointed out how, in course of lime; the danger with 
'uhii li N'iMsht.tdvaitism was threatened by Advaiiism led to the recall 
of tiu' leader of the orthodox and traditional p.any, the great Vedanta 
Deiika, to Srirahgam and his formal assumption of universal 
fi< harviisliip. 1 now proceed to give an account of the events which 
charaeierised the acharyasliip "of this great saint and scholar. Few 
Indians indeed there must be who have not heard of him and of the 
c.'ns|lil-lKa^^ position he occupies in the temple and domestic worship ot 
the isri-V'aislinavas of the South. Uninformed popular opinion holds 
'him .T> a sectarian leader, as the leader of the northern school of Sri- 
^’:li>lll,la\ ism as against the south ; but as a matter of fact his position 
was one of far greater responsibilities and of far more cosmopolitan 
interosi-.. From one standpoint he was llie universal acharya of all 
Sri-Vaisliiiaviies, namely in tlte BMshyic side of the creed, The 
:ei udiiioa of ihe pr.abandhic scholars, it should be understood, was 
necessarily narrow and their range of work and influence, from the 
•suindpoim of the historian of India, decidedly small. For they con- 
fined themselves solely to the perfcclion of that aspect of Vaislujavism 
of which they were the leaders, uiid never devoted llieir minds to the 
foninilmioo of schemes w'hereby Vaishoavism, as a whole, could 
nietisuiv itself successfully against the other creeds of the land. But 
.^rr-Venlmpinfithii had a double object in view and a double mission to 
perform, Hu was, in the 6rst place, the cti.ampion of orthodoxy as 
•igiiinM wh.'it he considered to be heresy. But this was his snialler 
u ork. There was a larger, a lar more ambitious work, which he had 
tilways in view, . namely, the declaration of the supremacy of Sri- 
Valshijrtvism, as a whole, over the other creeds of the land. In this 
respect he was the universal dcharya, as the triumph of Vaishoavism 
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over ocher religious was a thing which even .the prabandhic schuorhad. 
as much in heart. In other words, Vodaniachnr>-A was the champion 
of two movements, one smaller and one greater, one internal and the 
other external, Incemnlly be was the opponent of “ popular licrcsy,” 
externally, the cham{Hon of Vaishoavism as againM Saivijism and its 
gretit leader, the celebrated Vklyarapya. In a consideration of 
Vetiknianatha's place in history, we ntay even go further and note ti ' 
third position lie occupied, n third mission he set before himself and 
that was to save Hinduism itself as against Mahomedanism. In th|s 
capacity he was the friend of Vidyaranya and co-operated with him in , 
the overthrow of the Mleclicha. It is known to every student of 
history that in the bcgtmiiog ofthci4(h century South India was. 
attacked by the Mahomedans and tlte sovereigns of its ancient 
dynasties had to surrender their sceptres to their enemy or sacrifice 
their independence. From that time onward the whole of South India 
became a vast thc'ntrc of racial and religious feuds. The superior 
strcngtii and fanaticism of the Mahomedan soldiery, their crusading 
spirit and the iron discipline of their creed, made them irresistible. 

Tom by factions and caste quarrels, weakened' bv 
VCd.Tnta OSsika’s centuries of internecine wars and inefficient ad- 
^sition m the re- ministrations, the Hindus were scarcelv equal to 
India. Struggle, and nad to look on with desp.Atr . 

while slaughter and dismay were carried into 
their ver>- homes, and pollution and blood into their temples. Con-, 
sequently, thousands of afflicted people were prepared to barter tlicir 
religion for their safety, and embrace the doctrines of Mahomed. 
Hindu Society was threatened, and it seemed tliat the religion which 
had been the life of the country from immcmori.al times was on the 
brink of forcible de.siruciion. It w.as the organizing genius, the 
industry, the faith and the patience of Vidyaranya and Venkatanalha, 
the respective leaders ol Saivitiwm and Vaishnavisiii, that restored the' 
faith of the panic-stricken people in their religion and bVouglit ahout 
its triumph over l.slam in this p;irl of India. What ^■idy!■ira'Jya did 
for .Xdvaitism, Vcnkalansitha did for V’lsishtadvaitism. The former 
revived and continued the wi>rk of Sankara, and the latter that of 
Ram.inujii. Both were men of extraordinary iitlellcci and cncyclo-. 
ptcdlc knowledge, and rivals wortliy of each other : but while lliey' 
were the leaders of dilTorcnt schools of Hinduism, they were at one in 
their hatred of Mahomedanism. VefikatanathaV pi'sition was thus a. 
very singular one. He was, to put the whole thing in a nutshell, a 
Hindu ill his crusade against the Mahomedan, a Valslmava as against. 
Saiviic, a Sanskrit-tamilist as against (he practically exclusive Tamilist 
in the holy studies. It was this many-sided activity that led to the' 
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versatility of his writings, a versatility which is a ’liieru7 
tn^irvel. More than 1 20 works he has left; most of these are now 
psiaiil, And prove how thorough his teachings were, how fertile his 
intellect was, and how exalted his views of life and conduct nere. 
Humble and modest in his deportment, profoundly learned, saintly in 
hU habits, ho was the embodiment of all that was good and great, of 
the divinity in man and man’s devotion to the divinity. His name 
ha» been chvrishcd .and revered by posterity not only for his sterling 
virtues as a man, and for .his deep erudition and versatile genius, but 
for ihu Itrm and invincible mind with which, at a lime of severe cala- 
he encountered the troubles that afflicted those of his religious 
pvi^uasion and rescued tliem, by llie solid and substantial nature ot 
jus services, from their paralysing ollccts^ No saint ever lived in 
inoj c critical times, and none tided over them with such success and 
sii' li glory. 

W'fhkattinathachirya was bom at TGppil, a part of the historic 
city of Conieeveram, in 1269 A.D. His father, Anancasuri Somayaji 
as Ills name implies, an ortliodos Vaishpavile who had performed 
tliv Soniayaga and wlio was a descendant of one of the 74 Simhasa- 
n.idhipntis established by Ramanuja, while his mother, Totaramba, 
was the sister of Atreya Ramanuja or Ramanuja Appuljar, the 
succv'Sor of Varadacharya as the 'UMtayasimhasanadhipati. Tlie 
story is that for years Anantasuri and his wife had no child ; that God 
^t'likatanfiiha of Tirupati and His CMsort separately appeared to 
(hem one day in a vision, and promised them a son in case the)’ 
undertook a pilgrimage to their shrine. They did so, and during their 
sojourn in that holy place, Srinivasa once again appeared before the 
sUvpIiig Totaramba in the guise of a boy, and presented her, through 
her husband, with a bell, saying that she, by swallowing it, would be 
the mother ofan illustrious son. The next day, the bell of the sanctuary 
was missing and the authorities, who suspected the priests were about 
(o chastise them, when information reached them of the remarkable 
dream of .\naiuasur! and his. wife. The nairationrof the dream only 

.. caused the scepticism and laughter of the au> 

parcma« or Vet '• •>“* 0*‘* stag*. J**'’ of Ihe great 

iiataii'.tba. shrine, who had been, it is said, informed by God 

Himself of his act, appeared on the scene, and con* 
Brine J the miraculous account which the pilgrims of Tirutianga gave. 
All insinuations were then changed into applause, and all laughter into 
revcrvncc. As the God's chosen devotee, Anantasuri obtained Uie 
homage of respect from all the people ofTirwpati, and returned soon to 
Coiiiveveram. Twelve years later, on Wednesday, under constellation 
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^ra\'anai ol the Tamil month of Purattasi, of year Vibhava,’ k!. 
437Ji S. iigoor 1191, Totarainba gave birth to a son, whom the' 
exulted parents named Vertkalanadia, after the God whose gift he was. 
A child of penance and prayer, of a family remarkable for scholarship, 
Vciikalanalha evinced, even when he was a hoy. an extraordinarily 
precocious genius and a thirst for knowledge far beyond his years., 
Descended on his father's side, from one of the 74 .Sinihasanadhipatis 
established hy Kdm&nuja, and on his mother's side front the chief of the 
Blia.shya SimhAsanadhipatis, Vi;nka|anSiha was horit, and brought- 
up in a pure atmosphere of piety and learning; and therefore when, 
after the advent of his eighth year and the investment of the sacred 
thread, his studies began, he passed hours, which other boys of his 
tender age devoted to amusement, in study and lueditnlion. 

It was in his fifth year, that is, three years before his Upanayaua, 
that he was evidently introduced by Atreya Ramanuja (Appiljar), in 
whose charge he had been entrusted by his father, to the illustrious 
society of scholars at Conjeeveram. It was, as I have said, an assembly 
of no mean talents, Tliere was the able, the eloquent, the erudite, 
Na^adur' Acharya, busy expounding, with a 
Thestoryof his dearness and ludd'itv essentially his own, the pro- 
round works of his great predecessors. 1 licre was, 
in the midst of the audience, the learned Sudar^anacharya'’^ who took 
down everything which his teacher said, and wTio thereby became the 
agent through whom the was published to the world. 


It ia a pniQt r>f dlvx>ui« nmon^ Rcholans whether fX'sika ])orn in V/Ahn^ti 

or .Sukh. The latest of I he 1 '. G.. for cs ample, men! ion « ; hut 

ihc >(aoTprav.\fa work. Vuihhtt’mf'mhuxfka. n'hich fs the i>ianJard authority on Dcmlcu'^ 
hfo And which was writlen by 3 ilohiiclKir}.i aoj ro(nnu*ntnl «mi !>)' hi^ disciple • 
Snnix'dsa Maha^sjri, attribute*; die leaeher*^ hirth lo yo.^r I'it-hnfa iSefi 

p. II further bax'H that cerlaui other on the teacher— the AchtirvAdoioka, 

the and the which should have be»2n ro'Ogfnired uorks 

of AuUinnty jfhe Vihhavn. Tl*f which Is repealed in die worship ot 

PesiltA, moivovar. calls him \'ihkaMlltJti» 4 tmutt>anuu ( ), The uhole 

question was once sn dispute and settled in favour of SuI/a dionUI have been the 

year of Abfiftpfirti. Ser / WrMnrfr^rvjiM^'iifea. p. »»> 

* That Is, NatlTidfir or VarndTichTirya, the 4ih l*hhat.i*<(mhn«Anr«dhipatj, See 

J. A. S. Ro. B., T9t4-5 where I have aJrcud) sketched hisenroer, 

5 In ft note on ihc Soroikkav«r plain*, of Virftpftitsh.i. S. V\*nka) >ah 

out ihnt ihc ntimo Vijeyft-SiNJArUnnptifam hy which the vlllnife cnimito K* known, tni^ht 
heinmemor>of SudaisanacKAr>a. indess die tiilo VgayasudarWa was a surname of 
ViriipnkxhA or hiit father. See fif- I»d. VIII, p. yij. As the name Sudartana i» very 
common among the llindwi, thei interprctalton secin't to be farsfetebed* It nay be pointed 
out here that Prof, Aufoecht mentkwi^. b^adee the Srufa^rtikdn’ifti. another treatue 
S udariana'Bhntt a. namely. He also wrote a cemmentary on 

the daily .So ^«fAy't/m/Tn/re>, which has been publiUied in THuffu duracter. Sec Drsert^hfe 
Catategnv e/.SaHskrii JffSS. by Prof* Rangacharyn* 
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^lierc- was, again, the earnest Kiishoapida (Vadaklcu-tiruvidh!- 
Pijlai) who, unsurpassed in his knowledge of the Nalayira- 
prahaiullia, and revered as lender by the growing Prabandhic 
'party, was .supplementing it with a study of the Bhashyas under 
the gi'eat VaradAchdryiu It is said that, when Airiya Ramanuja 
(Appi!|ar) came to the assembly with his nephew, Krishi?apfida 
(V’,'ii.lal<lcutiruviUhl*Pi)t»i) burst into open admiration at Ihe 
highly intellectual air of the boy, and asked wlio lie was. TI10 
Ach'irya and his disciples then came to know of the strange 
liisiKty of the boy, and were speaking about it when an incident 
liap|Viied. The panegyrists of VenkaanStha narrate with pride how, 
when VanadSchArya wanted to resume his lectures, he could not get 
fi-om his own disciples the place where he had slopped, but that the 
uiuinored boy of live reminded ’ him of the topic he had been lecturing 
: and how the reverend lecturer lifted the youth in his arms and 
' he'iowed on him a blessing, accompanied by the prophecy that he 
,-wuuU rise to a position equal to that of the great Bhashyakara him- 
seir. The miraculous birth of the young hero, the marvellous know- 
ledge and memorv he showed at an age when even the letters of ilie 
alphabet could not adequately be learnt, were enough to show to 
Vai-adacliarva that the future champion of Visishtiidvaitism, the future 
■ leader of the Sri-Vaislinava world, was before him. And with great 
e.aroestness, indeed, did he desire to educate him himself ; but age and 
weakness made that honour impossible. He therefore asked Aireya 
Ramanuja (AppillAr) to continue to look after his education and to 
tit liim to the great mission that awaited him. 

Varadacharya died, as 1 have already pointed’ out, soon after Ins 
meeting with Vuakatanallm, tlutt is, st'me time in 1278. .At the point 
of his death, Varadacharya appointed Atrey.a R.-tnUnuja (AppilJAr) ns 
his successor. The latter, however, rem.ained at Conjeeveram and 
.therefore the .Acharvic duties at Sri-rang.-iin devolved on his brother 
disciple Sudarsanucharva. .At Conjccveriini. Atrcya Ramanuja devoted 
himself as much to the education of Veiikajaiwtha as to the expounda- 
djon of the Bhasliya and the Prabjindha. .And to impiirt education to 
Vei'katamitha was indeed a plciisani task. Very soon the muster 
found that, to his in^.'eivous nephew, the deepest philosophy and 
the most emotional poetry were fongeiilal studies. So fondly did 

’ Ap exceedingly gftrMcd ihm is giA en in Ok TccigAlfti work Pu/uuut/oivifftk* 

Ai/ii. Ihiit ApiilljAf Its* Dcfikawhm h* was a chia. ih« lecuif* hiill; »hat ike 

chilli went le the AchArjra .-tod teuchol hb feet : and tna. ' - asked tho child, in plaj, whether 
he, like hie ancestor VievSiniitfa, was BomK u> create n phantom woic.1. The »torj: is 
t'lmracceristically silly and childish. 

/. iP. S., Bo. Br., p. til. 
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Venka(anAttia take to his studies Uial in a short time his mind \vas 
saturaied with all the knowledge and business of his age. In the VOdas 
and Vedic lore he became, as one of his admirers saysi Uu- ct|uiil oi‘ 
V'yasa himselfl In tlie sciences of V jakmapa- 
under Aireya^Rfl" (grammar). Tarka (logic) and Mfmanisa, in ike 
maiiuja. Itih&S4sand Puraijas. in astronomy and. the art ol 

poetry, in the literature of rituals, in the various 
creeds* ot Sahkliya, Ydga, the Buddhistic, iheCharvaka, the Jain, 
^nivite, d:c., in the Smritis of Bltaradvuja, of ^at>(lilya, of liarita aiul 
o'hcrs, he attained an admirable and unrivalled mastery. In the pure]} 
spiritual field of Mantrurliia, again, he became an equal ofKalh|i 
Muni and Y&munacharya, while in the mastery ol the Tamil Praban- 
dltas he equalled his talented teacher. Never in the religious history 
of the world do we tind such a deillierate, sound, and versatile equip- . 
ment designed solely with the view to future leadership. Never has 
.there been a grander preparation for spiritual sovcreiginy in Iiistory 
and in no case, has the result been so dazzling, so penetrating and so 
momentous. In every branch of knowledge the great le.tcher has left 
gigantic monuments of his gigantic intellect, and the cult of Rama- 
nuja, the spreading of which was tile sole object ol this training and 
the sole mission of Vinkalanatlia, was placed on an unassail.'ible 
basis in the land. Our admiration for the marvellous ability of VSii- 
kajanatha is all the greater when we realise that all these wide 
and intense studies were completed by the iwenlieih year of iiis' 
age. 

Soon after the completion of his education AlrC-ya Ramanuja 
(Appii|§r) celebrated Vfdkatanaiha's marriage wiili 
. Tirumangai, a lady of a-highiv orthodox 

Deiika’s acces- fantuy. This was the last service tliat the great 
sion to .^cliEryic teacher rendered to his pupil aiid nephciv : for 
not long after he settled Vehka(anaiha in the- 
Grhaslhasrama, he departed this world, appointing his nephew to the 
Acharyic dignity and bequeathing to him the sandals of Ramiinuja, as 
well as tlie ^nhklia and Chakra he had been using. At the point ol 
his death, wo are informed, Appiljar impressed on his utlemed pupil 
llto greatness of the mission that awaited him.— the tirm esiablishmcni 
of Ramanujisni throughout the land, .and l>csiowed on him, with a 
view to enable him to successfully accomplish this, si Mantra to be 


^ Vide SlokAfl ol ibf b>' PratiVHdi-Bh.iyAfikara. 

* THac Dtf siKa completed In's rducAlion b) hb soih ywu h proved by a in ht% o\vn 

drama SanialfasHryidaya. ( PSrI ^Pfl 1%^ ). 
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Gurudn for Ins I'nicious co-opcration.i Never ler ii 
lUOuieni did \'eiikaliinriiliii forifo this. From die monu-m of his 
itiaster’s demise, lie began lh«>ee aiirriug aiul soul-duiiliiig expoundu* 
tious which were to make Sri-Vaishvavism philosophically one of the 
ciclu-st religions in the land. Ever hungry for the propagation of true 
spiniuii! knowledge, he felt that it n-as necessary to avail himself of 
Uic V’nin.iteyamanira (0 propitiate Garuda and gel his grace, He 
tlu«^f<-'re left Conjeeveram—he must have been at least Iwenly-lwo 
then— and iixed his residence at Tiruvahindrapurani,’' a pieturesque 
giUago on the hanks ofHite Gadilam, about five mites to the west of 
CaJdalore. Tiruvahindrapuram liad already become, thanks to 
tradition and legend, a prominent* stronghold of ^ri-Vaislnjavism. 
Tlie local legend says that once D^annyaka-l'eruniiil, the god of die 
Village temple, was thirsty and asked his servant and vehicle, 
Garuda, to bring water, and tiuit tlie latter (raced with his beak 
the channel in which the river Hows at present. This is the 
reason, .'.lys tite Ptiraija, of the river running at the verj- foot of llie 
temple. .Situated on the very brink of titc Gadilam (Garudanadi), and 
on a terrace close under the high and picturesque plateau of Mount 
Capper, the temple of Devanayaka attracts thousands of pilgrims 
cverj tear, as much for the beauty of its situation as for its holy 
associations and festivals. For the aniiqutirian also it possesses a 
singular interest in the fact that, besides eonuiiniiig numerous inscrip- 
tions of the Cholii and Fandyan kings, it Hgure.s in the Nalajaraprii- 
handha. a circumstance which makes us infer that the temple must 
have hoen considerably prior to the ninth centuiy. 

It is not known how long Vvnkataiullha stayed at Tirll^•ahTndra• 
purain. According to a tnulilion’ he lived iliere for 

Desika at Tiru- years,. The Guruparampara, however, and 
valihulriipuraiii. ^ . . . . .1 , - 

every other autlioriiy, is silent on the question. 

One thing is certain,— that it was in this place that Vehka(anailia laid 
the foimdation.s of dial renown for expoundation and original com- 
position which made his name so unique in the annals of Vaish^avism. 
So .‘iplendidly did he distinguish himself in both these aspects of ' is 
work, that miracles became necessary to explain it. VVe are told hoy 
he sat at the foot ofan .Asvatiha tree in the vicinity of the Narasiiuha 
shrine on the .\ushadhadri hills, and invoked and oblaincd personr' 
communion with Garuda, and received from him a Mantra to be 


' .U’tvrUiAg u» tr.iUttUm Ai’piirnf UAH hiiDH'if ihr 4'^ CsAfo^A. upAnoi;sric on 

h!ni OnpAInburi c»VcJ .SVin.^Wi 

MSS. N\il, XIX. p. 7i<s. 

’ Set* 5. Afrvt p. 9^. :ind Thtf pla^ ih called TiriiM,~ndi|uir{iiii. .m 

Stji.ilAmr«hritm>a of Ibe pbee hskf» Ivxn prmicil puMinheJ, 

•' .S'. .H t'evi p. 3^1. 
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addressed to Hayagrtva, ' the Lord of knowledge : and how with the 
aid of this Mantra he obtained the generous audience of Hayagrivii, .. 
and became, thanks to the nectar he gave him, the most learned man 
in the world and the authorised expounder of the Vedanta. The result 
•was seen in the fact that, throughout the period of his stay there, Uie 
rising philosopher won steadily increasing attention, .ind delivered 
himself vigorously to a large and growing' audience on the doctrines 
of Vaishtjavism and (as he declared) its superiority to other religions. 
The magnetic personidity of the preacher, the marvellous siore of; 
knowledge which he brought to bear in refuting the beliefs and prin- 
ciplcs of other creeds, especially those, of the advaiiic school, and the 
sincerity which cast a glow of beauty even over his controversial 
efforts, made him an ide.nJ teacher who contmanded the admiration of 
his followers and the respect of his opponents. It was at this period, 
probably, that his unrivalled V^antic lore and literary skill gained for 
him the titles of Vedaniacliarya, Kavitarkikti.siinha and Sanalantra- 
svaiaiura.’ 

One fact must be remembered in regard to Vedaniacharya's career 
as an Achiirira, namely, his preference of .i 

His early lec- Grhastha's life. He did not believe tliat hi-, 
tures and works. ; . ... , , , . 

mtssion could not be a success unless he took to 

monastic life and immured himself in a cloister. He delitcred liis 

instructions not in secluded places far away from the busy world, but 

in the very homes of Ws disciples, thereby raising the dignity of a 

householder’s life. This consecration of the dmiy resorts of nten to tite 

study of religion had the natural effect of making the communication 

of Imowledge easy and rapid, .^n ever increasing number of scholars 

heart his les.sons, and the schools of ViSishtadvaitism became much 

more thronged than they Ivtd ever been. A rapid succession of 

followers, who came from different quarters of the country, diffused the 

n.-tnic ot their teacher till it reached the utmost limits of the Sunskril 

and Tamil htnguages. VeitkajanalliJi's labours were not confined to 

preaching alone. He wrote many origin.nl w^trUs. He first composed 

the p.Tnegyrieat poems, llnyaf'rhui Stotm ’ and Car^iiiapanchS- 

' llastUfrUn n-a' iKi- iiR-nmalion el Vish(iii on ih« »>cc.i»ien ofhN revi-uinff the Veda 
(n til 111,. I)nity««. " THe nil.>r:ihlc. ihe S.-icrifinal Male (Pvrutin) in the vftcriflce inniigu. 
rnU’d Viy rtrahm.'u N:i>nx 1 rsh:iii. ol icoUlen cocnpfc^nMi. bid ol leJiti iiiBpirnlkiii, ftiU of 

Kii.-ritiee«, iHi- .clt (.VlmAfi) of ihe deitir. nlio uir ndored hy their perlonii.'in.'o, The Mulillme 
ivi.rdH ( x.t'.. che'.Vt-da) n-erc cri'.strd fi\'m ihr iuv.irilv of thit hreiuhine one. " (Qiiolrd froni 
Sridlmrii liy |)r. Griofs^i in h<« .-irlM-li. frvm tAe Wtjktantitlii. J. It. A. S.. 

tqot), p. 

- Tradition, however, say> that ihc<e lilies were etwifirmed hyCod R.-ifi^nnSlha llimnelf 
1 81 .^Hrafivnm in rccognition.of hm splendid rervicen there. 

It consi^lsof yj «taiizii 8 inontly In l/pajnti melee. .AH there ivoiksbnvo been printed 

d are eogerl.v read by nil ^ri-VaUipariten. 
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iat ^,on the ;jracious authors of his i;realiiess. The local Gotl Deva- 
mat ak.i he then addressed iit his Devanayakapanckaial, * which he 
ifollitwe'd up with his Achynta-iataka, a «ori< t>f too verses in the Atya 
metre, in prekrit, " whose affinity with the spoken dialects of the time 
ycinain^ lohe investigated. A Tamil ‘ work of liis, I'aramatnbhanga, 
an able and exhaustive review of all known pliilosophies and 
ify'siems, nhout'sixteen in number, somewhat on the plan of Madha* 
Survadarianasanyrahtt. Unlike that work, however, it is 
not n mere siatenicnt of the doctrines, but a condensed and learned 
refidiition of every system other than the VisishiAdvaha. It is prac- 
tically a summary in Tamil of the vast learning ooniained in the 
auilior’s Sanskrit works, and is useful for tliose who are not special 
slialentsof the latter. The Gop&la-Vimiati is a popular Sanskrit 
hvinn ol twenty stanzas, in perhaps the sweetest language that this 
learned writer ever employed, on 6ri Krishpa and his early exploits." 
Tile Raghuviraf’ndyam is another important work of this period, and 
is, as its vcity aame implies, a panegyrical address on Rama as the 
G.'il of Might and Mercy, and is at the same lime a digest of the 
Rainayat'am. Besides these Sanskrit writings, VeiikalanAlha com- 
posed nine sm.all worlcs in pure Tamil. These were, unlike those we 
ha\ e already mentioned, on apparently less serious topics, but really on 
the divine couple, on “ the sponlike workings of the Divine Pair in 
their rule over the universe." One was, for example, on playing with 
ball ; (mother on swinging ; a third on wit, and so on. Almost all these 
ha\ e been lost, but tliev prove that VGhkjilanallui wanted to inculciile 
spiritu.nl truths even through the usual channels of amusement. 

After a few years’ stay at Tiruv.-ihindrapuram, W'likai.inaiha 
returned to Conjecvcrani, where he seems- to have lived for the next 
few years, — j'cars devoted to instruction and compo.sition. “With 
his usual facility he composed various hymns on (he deities of <hai 
place, the most important of which is the I'liradarAjit Panch-iint on 
the Cod at Kanchi, which is a work of considerable merit, livery 
stanza, as may be expected, bears the impress of 
C m^*'vcram ' "^and learning and vast piet)'. Me also 

liiR'tiwkVflioro'*''' compost here l^juisa dasakn, .a siiort work on 
rrapalii, the doctrine of surrender, which \’edfinta 
Desika einborateti in nunterous later works. He also composed 

^ It con HIM < of 51 ’•tftn/as ill It shmiUi bv r«m<nulvns 2 tliM (laiudnt* 

cmlvodtod v«do. 

* A poem in .m It vrlehmie- the ftWy of the CoU of TirMVAHtndMpur«im, nt 

th« God of GoJk 

la Maptprav’AlA. s» a matter of fact. The creeds to which refers arc r — 

Lok.^y.*\tikn, >[A«lh)am3ta. Y(^%gucharA. S.‘iuitrAnlili.*i. Vaa>h«'Jid(.T. Prachcliunnah.iuddha 
(ht&yftv.'ida z\dvaiiaK Jaina. Flhaskara. S aisi'shiku. NalyAjilci, Nir^ . 

wmmiin.nm<^ka. NkHvnra^^hkhva. Yog&«iddhant.*« and Vaxupahi, 
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various worlds in Tsiniii, ^vcrse and prase, embodying, in easy Jangunge, 
chc substance of his teachings for llic edification of those, 'devoid Of 
Sanskrit learning; ” namely,^ the A4aikialappattu, the Arthapimchh- 
kam, the ^ri.V’aishnava-dinaciari, the Tirueiinnamalai, find Pativiru. 
namnm. Vertkajanatha 'then «T0te his famous Hastigiri-Mahitmya 
in Maoipravata style on the pauranic histotyof Conjeeveram; whicli lie 
followed up with ^araif&gaHdlpihft,' Athfatikupishinliam,* Yath<>Unt 
htirislvlmm,* and *• Subsetiuenily, on the oct^iniOn 

of his worship of Vijaya. RSgItava in the suburb of Tirupputkuli, 
sang the celebrated Param&rthastnli,^ which was soon followed by 
certain panegyrical works on the .Lord's Sudnrsnna. Never liad] 
Conjeeveram been sucha seat ofintellectuai activity as in the days of 
V^anta Dciilta and'nevcr was it to be so in future. 


Mis 

tour. 


northern 


When VOdka(anatliH was about thirty-fiv© he seems to have been 
led by the same missionary zeal as distinguished 
some of his predecessors to undertake a prosely- 
tising. tour into Northern India. Starling fronv 
Conjeeveram, he Srst visited Ghatikachalam and Tirucchiinur, aiid 
came to Tirupati, where he worshipped his tutelary deity, in whose, 
praise he wrote the Daya-§ataka, a poem with a melodious style and 
profound thoughts. As its very name implies, it is a poem with too 
stanzas. The Drst decade demonstrates the sole tight of the Lord to 
give Moksha. The second dwells on the nll-knowingncss and other 
attributes of God, the third on Mis grace in the removal of His de- 
votee’s enemies, the fourth on His accessibility, the fifth on His guid- 
ance to Moksha, the sixth on the. absolute necessity of Prapatli or 
self-surrender for purpose of salvation. The last four decades dwell 
respectively on the tender grace of God, HI* omnipotence, His in- 
carnations, and lastly the nature of Moksha, the aim of all life. Thu 


Thi* '» " a in fi The . 

is '*A in M in booiMr of ibe LotSs protv.ifitoii." in ihe HmiunStyava 

tiv.nl .nt Conjivvcram. cetebrAird ev«f)r Mny. Xhe Fanmimuamo c«>n»i'<t «4 of 13 
'* on the method of Uurioftlbe proce>% of the rv mark* 

vn erne V pvrx'n/' The Syi^VatikHo^Hnatharyo csmiIaia^ to htonu* nnJ hUitimottAs the 
lif«i v'f A tfuc ^invAish^etSte** enjohiMco the [* 4 *ifhnr<Ura. 1 h< A Hhi$f>f/n»’hahn eoAtaini 
1 1 verwbs oil *' the five ps'nnt^to be aastcriMl !»>’ A devotee* Ws.« (c) the nalnre of the SsugromO 
who i* the ffonl of the A^pcrani : <«) the naiMreof th«* m*hI <»’lio at lain 0 ; (3) th<fflaftn» 
of i»iich ArriunnKMit ; f.|) the frutin or con^cqucnco acetniip.‘ui>'cn|; >*udi aiiriinmenC » and (5) 
the iirpv’diineiitN In llie M>vrf> u*ay of fcueh Atuinmciit." See K. TatncbAryn’K IJffo/' 
Viif'tHtti 73 ^. which eon tanv*. At the end. vAlnAbie Knt and >«((nniAry of D^xikA's wortt*» 

* This M n*« a* a of DipaprAk.*i'*a ac TCippil in elucidation of 

&ArA KA tl It of 6u ven»ri m S An«k rit. 

^ h verses on the 5*Armed OajendrAv.'ireUa* who oaved OapAdra. 

* M ver»e% The At«iry referis to the exploit* of Tiruoa^.ipu A|v3r. 

This poem {•> on KSmAMka XrjsliiihA on the bank;* of the VciCAvatj (A'AmiCnVfa, 
dramenahle of assuming un) xnape nt wil] anJ pleasure). 

" A hymn in 19 utanaae on the manly Hen> vho » ihc Rctui^e of the humblaV 
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whoK' poem is considered the orthodox 10 be an expansion of ihe 
sii-Ti. J Mantra known as Dvaya. which is the root of Prapatti. VeA- 
k,i<. II Atha tlien proceeded northward, ntcc his old acquaintance and 
co-tli-ciplci VidyAra^ya, on the banks ol the Tungnbadhra,' which 
lie w . IS soon to make immortal by the foundation or.Vidyanagar, and no 
doiil' had a discussion with him in regard 10 the relative merits of 
Adv.iitisin and Vifishjadttiitism. \Vc have no materials froiii which 
we > .11 g.'Ulier the real substance of the discussion bo< ween these two 
inU'lljciual giants ; we are told however that the two friends soon 
h:ul o pari owing to an incident which took place soon after, 
TIu' daughter of the king of the adjoining region, we lire told, he- 
cam>' possessed, aad as none could cure the nuilady, the king canto to 
(he I'vo saints and prayed to them to take pity on his child, VeAka|a- 
naih, . had no desire to place himself under obligation to an earthly 
pi'Kiitaie; hot Vidyaranya, always statesmanlike and always in 
tool ti with thu world, responded to the royal invitation and parted 
will: lis friend. It is difficult to say who this king was. The 1 'ai- 
li/i'ivflmitiisitaoin&him Bukka Raya of Vijayanugar ; but it could 
run h ive been lie for the simple reason that Vidyanagar itself was not 
fouiK ed till i,k> 6 . It might have been the ruler of Anagundi : but no 
mtiv; history mentions any incident in connection with him. Most 
piol' .hlv it was a local chieftain whoso name is yet to be ascertained, 
noi Improhuhly a vasstd of the Hoysala Empire. From Vijyanagar 
till' l'llilo^opller went, hy what route we do not know, to Brindavan 
iiiiJ Mathura, the soil which had been hallowed by the feet of ^ri- 
Kri~! iija, and thence to .^yodliya and Benares. He then cemmciiced 
his iciurii journev ; and after visiting Puri, ^rikurmam, Ahehilani, 
Tiniiiaii, Tiruvajlfir, Tiruninravur, Triplicany, Tirukkadalmalli and 
Sl ip,, ruinhudor, he reached his native place. .\n exact pronouncement 
on 1 1 le cliroiKilogv of this tour is impossible : hut it can be surmised 
ih. ii I niusl have ended by the first decade of the i^ih centur)-. 


.\:ier S'CnkaianaihaV return from his tour Ito stayed for a few years 
at Conjeeveram. Tlie Guruparampam gives a 
graphic description of the simplicity, the know- 
ledge, and ii)c love of poverty which lie displayed 
during his stay here. .A magician, it says, came 

• 'r khi.ri act.-i>nni'( ih« Lite of Vidy.iriiey.i. '!.•«. (!««'•. I. p Fpr lii» plBc« in 
U i: iKviNkK'ii likt M*c (S/r/. p. 474 .ind lluibsieui. II., p, wSi. Ite mb*, ai ilic hBnd vE lbs 
iri mnthii From nil to lyki. t'ii/f IM«'s for .*tii ncsviint of hiji 

• I'v Vm, /i>, AV'/, 1.^ P- Ij. nnJ Ujop. p. J4 for A 4 eo-"._ Ji«ciikkkMi ol Vidydrt^y»'« 
p:o wg». Mr. Xara^imhaih.ir’sdiscos-ionM very intw*'*!'**? thoKRl' pcrhapi. »p«uLilik-e; 
1 '“’ •• i» obviouk that it need not be reproduced hero. A» reeAfJ* Vidy.'irnpya’e conUndple- 
-b‘i' ' 'ith DC-kihn, mi information is available, \Ve arc told that VidyAragyaV Cnnt ‘wau 
one Sarvarn.vVishgu. Was he , -hh Pcsifca also ? 


A: IfdolCS of 
Ills Conieoveram 

lifo. 
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to tlm philosopher and invited him for eoniroversy, mid failing ilwrciuj 
resorted to magic. Entering into a lank. Ite drank water, and made it 
fill his .•idversarj’’s stomach, and cause pain. Venktilanalha knew at 
once the cause of the com|daint, and took prompt means to remove it. 
By scratching a pillar, he made the water How out in a miraculous ^ 
manner from there. The'magician found that in Vunkatan.ttha he 
met .a better magician, and in :il>j«ct submission, prayed for lorglve* 
ness and tv>ok itis leave. On another occasion ' a bachelor came lu- 
Vetika^natha and, inched by his adversaries, asked him to give 
him money f^r his marriage. V«oka!anatha himself was living, as 
every orthodox Brahmin should, on the charities of the ciinrUable ; 
but wedded us he was to poverty, he wanted to prove lliut his poverty 
was a tiling of his own making. He therefore prayed to Lakshiiii, 
the Goddess of wealth, to satisfy the poor but deluded suppHaiU. 
The prayer of the saint was immediately heard, the bachelor liccamu 
a millionaire, and Venkajanfilha's enemies were disappointed in the 
achievement of a triumph. 

The time soon came for Vuhkatanatha's lettving Conjeeveram for 
a larger sphere of activity, for his formal assump- 

iWyaitic danger tion of the headship of llie Vaishnava world at 
thi- Srirangam. Sudarsana Bhatta, the great grand- 
tber. son of Kure^ and the author of the Srutapralta- - 

sika, was, as lias been alntady mentioned, then 
the Acharya there ; but lie had already reached the evening of his lifei 
and felt too weak to bear the onerous duties of his position. He had 
indeed a number of able disciples, including the prabandhic leaders 
Peria-.Acliciian-PiI|ai, Pilkii l.bkacbSrj'a, etc.; but these were wanting 
in thill vcrsiitiliiy of scholarship, that consecration on the Bliasiiyic 
ihronc, which was the csseiuial requisite of the universal Acharya. 
The enemies of V'isisinadvitiiism, the .Adviiiliits, took advantage of this 
stiile of things, tind coming to Sririiiigani, challenged llie leaders cither 
to defeat them in comroversy or embrace .Wvuhism. A panic seized 
the leaders, anil they were at a loss jis to wliiit they were lo 
do. .‘\ficr inuiual consiiUalion, however, thev resolved to invite, 
Vutika[anril!in from Conjeeveram to Sririiiigam .ind formally assume 
the. championship of Vaishyavism. They seem to Inivc thought 
ihnl VoAkiibinfahii might perhaps be relucunt to leave the placq 
ivhcrc his iincesiors had lived, and where he had spent his youth and 

' 1i!h to iW- period Ihat Ihe Itun;pafanpara awiKi» VUI>Ar<lp)«'> iavitoliunioVcnknia- 
n.ith.i 10 eometo Vidianaitnf. This i« wronR. For Vidy.innRar founded B* Uite its 
■Jid, afUT v>'liliii|nn.'ilha’> lEght from Srir.-ifiRnin snd Ihccaplvre and tnck of it by tlir 
Mahomed ins in ijjj. The invitation must have rcall) taken (riate durinif VOt.kntanStha'e 
exile nt Sat. AmAi^^uhmi. 

* At ^ritaA.^AS], very iatc in Ho life. 
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ciiiiyEft.' They therefore proceeded 10 the slirine of Riiiiganttha and 
iniprcsssed on the priests and authorities the necessity of a special 
iir itacioit of tite great man in the naniu of the Lord, in order to save 
His religion. Thus it was that a divine mandate ’ suntmoned V'ehka* 
{aiialha (0 iiiscnniiy proceed to isrirangam and free it front the 
tlu eaccited dominance of the Advaitins. VC-hkatanatlta proiitptlv obeyed 
llio divine cull. Persomdly the emboJimunl of resign.'iiiuii and humi- 
liiy, he itotveVer fvH the necessity to formally become the spiritual 
Itii ig Ilf the Vaishitnvii world. Accompanied hy his disciples, he came 
10 ihc great stronghold of his creed on the b:mhs of llie KiivOri, and 
wi Icoitied hy the temple authorities as well as all parties in ilic city in 
gr.!iLi pomp and honour, he formally undertook, in the presence of the 
ti. dUes.s and God, the defence and die e-Kpoundalion, the preservEiiion 
iin.l extension, of Sri-Vaishi;avism. 


It Is not known for certain when this formal election look phice. 

It scents honxvcr siifc to assert that VC-iikatanallia 
The dale of his have reached the prime of his jige when he 

was elected; for the lirsl nfieen ye.nrs of his life, 
the period of childhood .and youth, were spent at Tappil, and the next 
'15 years at TiruvahindrapiiRim. He mu.si have been at least thirlv-five 
when lie set out on his extensive journey into North India ; and as, In 
those days, roads were exceedingly bad, and travelling dithculi and 
precarious, wo shall not be far from die truth if we assign a period of 
seven or eight years for his lour, which, it should be remembered, 
extended over a distance of 2,000 miles. VT-nkalanalha must have 
been literefore more than foriy years old, when he was anoiitied 
as the head of the Vaislin.'ivite community at Sriraiigain. .And :is he 
.was born Eihoui 1270, it is plain that his iioininuiion Citnnoi have taken 
^Ibcc before 1310. This d;ite introduces us 10 an imporlaiil contro- 
‘.yersy. We know that in 1310 the tranquillity of South India, di.slurbcd 
•for centuries by internecine wars among its various dynasties, was 
finally destroyed by the Mahoinedaos. WV* know that, in his advance 
to Ranivsvarani, Malik Kafurgavva free rein to shiughier and rapine, 
k'veUed to the ground hundreds of iciiiples which had been reared at 
aa almost ’iP.cnlciiiable expenditure of time, skill, and energy, demolish- 
yd tl;e idols, mid liiu; .inaiigiiruicd the policy of lienee iconoclasm 
puraueJ by bi.s Mussalnvm question now arises 

■Svlieiher isrFrmigam shared this general disj#^!'-"'' -According lo 

gome writers it did sutler, but according others it escaped the 
vandalisni_of, Kofur and succumbed onlv seventeen years later, in 


* II Mil-, in ihe form of h conimuiiioilii'n (irntten in “ ■•fni !■> the priests in 

Ills nsinnof Clio Lord, and ia acvord-incc Milh the ileuiniiJ. It s us of cotr e a 

uniqae tribute to Puslka's rtcbolarship. 
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2327, 10 cinoihcr* ^(ahomc( 2 an imiplion and ail.-urk. Tlic latter vie^- 
seems to he the more probable. It may indeed be argued in ^pport 
of the former opinion that such a (Troiniiicni centre as SriraAgam 
could not have escaped at a dme of such universal destruction. Yet 
is it noi likely that, in the hurry dfhis movements and his ansiety to 
return Iiome, Malik Knfur would not have cared to waste his time and 
resources in » contest, which he expected to be deadly, with the people 
of ^rlrartgnm ? Moreover, there is another important reason. It is 
n known fact that among those who suffered during its cnpiurc VC-dan- 
l.tcharyu was one, and that he had K-cn lor years before the invasion 
the leader of the Vaishpavile community. If the Mahomedan attack 
on SriraAgam had taken place in 2310, it is obvious that De^ika must 
have become the Achiirya at about 1300, tliat is, when he was little 
more than thirty. But we have already seen (hat he slajTd till iiis 30th 
year at Tiruvaliindrapuram and Conjeeveram and that he undertook 
Iiis long nortliern lour after it, and that he could not in con- 
sequence liavo come to Srirangain before forty. A number of manuscript 
clironicles in the Mackenzie collection, besides the KoilotHgu, above 
all, cle.arly say that the Mahommedan conquest of the south took place 
after S- 1246. We may therefore ccmclude that, at the time of Maiik 
Kafur's invasion, Vedanta DeSika had hot yet relumed from his tour, 
and that he was invested with the pontihea] robes someiiine after the 
inva.siop ot 1310-n. 


His c.ireer 
Srirang.im. 


at 


The period of the apostolic labours of Venkatanatha at ^rTrahgam 
was perhaps the most glorious in Iiis life, certainly 
one of the most important epochs in the history 
of Vaishnavism. His first task after the acceptance 
of the npostolic throne was to engage the .-\dvnitiiis, wlio had challeng- 
ed the loaders :it Srirangtim, in controversy, and to vanquish them, 
after a tough intolloctual fight which lasted for eight day s. Tho sulj^ 
stance of Venkajanatha’s arguments is given in that monumental work 
known ;is the ’ and in the judgment of tho orthodox, no 

more powerful polemical treatise exists in Vaishnavajilerature, The 
immcdiaio result of this victory w.as, wo ,arc told, the desire on tile 
part oftj.nl R.angan.'ulw that VeAkat.-uiatliii should stay th^rk 'pi'i'mtt- 
iwnlly ns the expounder of his cull. .And V'eA!-"UanHtlia obeyed the 
mandate. With the fiery ardour of j, preacher, he combined the 


‘ Tliv iWiir*. Xfsi.. KOihhigu^ rksriy •tiribuie it to i,t«7- fer a Ji-cuMien of ih* 
whole yue.lion, we my Hisitry i ^ ,vei* h'i«ieJom ef Madera. M. Aalq.. 191.1,. 
pp, 1—4 (J.inoary). 

• A pk'nivTi ol Uiii work 1* toil. XbemoM cvlcbriued wmincntar}’ F" ’hi' 
mlruinm o( MahScharya of Sholin^^^ 
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iaiwrious titsks of^an expounder, commentaior and ori;,'inal writer, 
feosides expounding the ^Bhashya. tlio great conimenlary of Rama* 
nuja, thirty timw, he found leisua- to write numerous works of great 
merit in connection witl> it.— the 'raivatlki. an extensive gloss on 
tito .Sri-Bhiishya : the T/itporx>Uhandtita, .in elahomte comnten* 
tiirj' on the Gita-Bh.tshya : the NyayasUidhiiUjanii, a text-book of 
Vislsluadviiitic logic ; tlic Sfh'ani Mimamsa, a commentary on Jai 
Muni's work with a view to tniiv the relationship l*eiwecn the POi va 
and L'twra Mimiimsa.s and to dvinoilsh the common llu-ory that the 
former svstem is atheistic: liiv Adkikamva Sardvali, ".i series of 
Sanskrit verses sumnuirislng the disi'ussions of the 
His philosophic various typi-s of the Vedanta Sutras : and the 
ind other Talv i-mut/n-kalapa,^ .an elaborate and critical 

’discussiim of the natu/e of the L'niverse in the light of ilie Visishta- 
dv.iiia phiiosophy. together with an explanatory gloss on it called 
S.ii v.irtha-iddhi. He ftirihcr wrote cerUirn soul-stirring hymns on the 
Godilvssvs .Sri and RhO, on the ten avatur.s, and on Ramanuja 

. Ill response to the requests of his follower.s he delivered a scries 
of leciures on ilie ideals of Sri Vaishnivism and the daily habits which 
.-i true Sri \'aisliiiava should adopt, and these lectures were embodied 
into (he allied treatises SocAtarilrn-rakshii, Kuhasyarakshii, 

pi'nich'triitra-mkshil, A'ikshepa-Takshii, Giliirlesaiigraka-talishi}, &c., 
which remain, even to-day, the most classical and authoriuitive treatises 
on the subject. In explanation of the Maniras which [ogether with the 
Rhashv.is and the Prabandhas formed the triple basis of .Sri-Vaislina- 
visin he wrote, in the Manipravaja style, the Tatva-padavi, the 
l\:xha!i\'it-padiivi, the Talvanitvanilam, the Rahasyanavanitam, the 

\ vvr>e lron» ihn r» hy Vidyaran3*a in virv^iJoridinaKa ngpalui . 

p. n. The term TaHMmHkf4 meAns ** the pearl neeklnee of nJtimatcTcalu 

liV' in tHe Vc'cUnta.’* gloss *>n il by Guru 

Ti'irtn.vDi'sika U in th« Gt>vt. IJbrao’* Madnu. Ppra notice lii .ve Trirnu, Catal. 
SiiuU'i. ^ 9 tfw^ VcJ. I. p. 6. by Prof. RangadiAryn. The Bh^ehyn on the 

wa>« wrictea at Uua lime, VoL I.. 


TUv6r>>i of Lhe>«0 Utn defence of the orihodov regulations regiirding the puqdM 
c.i'te tnnrkk. thedi^ aod coach* maHts and which had first lobe I'fTierad W the deity. 

tutta/. [. i8,v) The Pdufkanl/r/i upheld the V'aidic aufhynlu'aly of P/inebar.^^rra 

-v.iein. fSee Dfs. Cata/. at. p. 4O74). *\'iir»h 4 f>cmk*k 4 whs a defence i»f the ds'ctrine of 
\<jnitiiig'ofi f /A*5. (Vi/a/ .Vf*. Vol. si, 4058 60) The uas 

.1 t’.nnmefilAr> on Yimuna'it C/Vtfr/Acsa^j^Aa. Il may be mentioned that in. addition to 
(hc'C treati>.es. l^c^ika wrote at thk lima, in re^fH****^ Horia«achch.'ift Pillitt’n rcque9t. the 
.Yytfntt'fttrta/i ai>d Aj^^frdtriaAitm on Prapaltr. For a Ci^inmentary on 
see Zf<s. Ce/. et/ts. VoL xi. arte — a. The Sftx^ffavdtiAaiir. a treatise <>f 

IV'sika Mil the greatnewt of the folio worn of the V'aikh.nna-sa school of Vaoh^iagama. belongs 
Cl iJc'ntly Ut this penod. {See /Afd. p. etpa.) The Aft mams d/dduAa Id another metneai 
tr^*nliscnf the period. (See /inf. V*oL 11. p. 3394^1. //anWwaft/aAif. ;i work on the great* 
ne*xs of the Ivk'idasi feeaC. (See /Attf. X'ol. «f. p. 9368 : Vd. v. p. 9198) in not hi« work. 
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Tatua-RatndiiaU, the Paramapada-supauam , and 25 uilicr simtJaij 
works, thereby clearly analysing, elaborating and strengthening the 
views of Ramanuja. 


A word may here be sud of the nature of VSdAntilch&ryu's wriiing.s 
and his position among the literary luminaries of 
w'rit?n"V'*^*°^^* His writings have not atiracU’d from 

oriental scholars that amount of aiicntUm which 
they deserve for the reason that they are mostly securinn— not that 
DSiika was narrow in his views or fanatical in his tone, but the times 
in which he lived needed a writer whose mental energy and eritiaiJ 
acumen should be devoted to polemical uses. But for him and his 
writings the VUishtadvaitic school would have lost half its strength, 
especi^y as the gigantic intellect of Vidyaraijya was working on bo- 
half of the .Advaitic system. He was, titereforc, iis much an advocate 
as a religious leader. He was by necessity an ardent partisan. - But 
what Hinduism in general lost, Vaisheavism in its most important 
aspect gained. In spite of his extenrive lore, his genius had to be 
intensive. Yet it must be »id to his eternal credit that his writings 
bewilder the reader by tlicir vw^tilily, their deep thought, their beauty 
of style, their moral fervour, and the spiritual insight which inspires 
them. As a poet he is widely appreciated, while us .a pliUosopher he 
belongs' to the first rank. While the .Mvar tras the seer, the actual 
realiser, of Hvara as Sripali and as Saranya, to be won by Prapatti, 
while the Bhashyakara was the thinker, llic enunciutor of that God- 
idea, Vedinca Deslka was the teacher, the artistic clal«>ralor of the 
same; and in this work of teaching he pursued the versatile career 
of the poet, the pltilosoplicr and controvorsitilist, and lltc popularlser. 
His poems, Sttnskrit as well as Tamil, represent his first function; his' 
iastraic works like the PatvamuitakiUipa, the .'iatndhfishani and. 
commentaries like Tatparyachandrika, etc., shew the plii!t?sopher and 
controversialist ; while the ManripravA|ii Icctutes as in the Rahnsyalra- 
yasdta are (lie monuments of his popuktrising eftorts. No wonder his 
own age hailed him as the the lion of poets and 

philosoplier.s. and no wiutder that posterity has known him more by 
his title than by his name. 


The efforts of Veiikajanatlia w ere rnoi confined to the work of ex- 
planation and expound.-ilion of his religion. lie 
never forgot (he higher (ask tor which he hud been 
summoned to Sriraiigam, the subjugation of the 
.Advaitins, No opporionhy he allowed, therefore, to pass, without 
doing something to attack that school. Tlie Guruparnmpara says how 


D e s i k u and 
Vidydraiiya. 
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al this lime,* there, arose a great dispute at V’ijayan^ar between 
Akshohliyamuni and Vidyaranya rejpirding the respective doctrines 

o/' die reality ( and iitusion ^Maya) ; liow butli licnt their conten- 
tions, throu^ the king, to Venkatanatha for arbitration ; and how the 
latter pronounced, as may be expected, in favour of the defender of the 
doctrine of retility ; how Vidyhrapya thereupoti, in anger, resolved to 
criticise the iataduskuHi, hut finding no doctrines then! assailable, 
pointed out a single mistake in the presence of a letter ^ ; and how 
VC-rtkatanfilha put his rival to sltanie and efTcctual subordiiiaiioii by 
defending it in a work The story is not, in the main, an 

invention of partisans. For it is more or less certain that Akshobhya- 
muni, the last of the four chief disciples of Madliviicharya and the 
fourth in apostolic succession from him, belonged to the 141I1 century 
though it is chronolt^ically incorrect .10 say that Vidyaraijya was al 
this time tlic iVlinister at Vklyaniigar. Tlie great city was to he found- 
ed vears after, i.r., in lyjb ; and Akshobhyamuni was to become the 
head of the Madhva sect ahtnil 1450: and to say therefore that 
Vidvflranya sent a commonicalion through the king to Venkatanatha 
al iliis e-arty stsige of his career, is clearly an anachronism. But the 
sior\. mist.iken as it is in detail, sufficiently Illustrates the .state of 


l oiillii-l hctwcen U\c two schools of philosophy and thi 

VCdfuna DC-sika’s actitnties. 

• 

■ wider range of 

> Tbv whitie question of .AkshoUtya mum's iotervMnv wi 

itb Vidy.’lraiiya depends on ibo 


d.-itc of M.*idhv.*ichiirya. For Akithobbya wa-i tbe dadplc of (boiatter. according; Co 

triuUcion. M.idhNa waK boAi or became a San>«iii hi a cenala Vilaml^ aod died in a certnin 
Pin^aln in bis year. The three VilanitB daloe poeaible are A_D, mSi 1178. and and 
(hechreo Plngfila date^ 1^58 and I3r7. The Uoar^l and other Mam attribuce (be 

uacher to titfe^ngS, Mr. Sobba <Rao taho thui viovi aod belie ven thni < 199 la probably 
the fir^t anniTer*<*ir>* of the Guru'a deparrure aad chat by Kome coofuaion. It was 
niihtaken for the date of Urtb. Mr. C. M. Podmaaabhachar. the author of fib* Life 
untf T-uehinj^i e/ . 5 H fCoinhotoro. points out that recent 

rirchajolo^ienl dineoveriot ahov that thh* t-iow m tuitraalife, .^iS ^fadhvA* had four 
disciples who followed hJa* Ofia after the other, to the beadship of Use uect. THnw 
uere radjnnnTtblm TlrU. Narahari TirtA. MJidbAVA Tirta and AXabdbh>a Tirta. Ofihe«e 
the first cAnitf ^even >«ara oftrr Madhva'a dopArmro aod waa head lor fi^ven ye.inii the and 
f«ir I) yoan. the yd fer 17 ynuaw aod the eih foe 17 yearw. No«r Narahnns dale iw detcf* 
ntlned by epi^'raphy (obeafto/S. lets or A. D. becAUHaltB Oi.it year he waa minuter 
oF (he KiOifiKi hintf. Se be nuatbava baenmr a dMCffle o 1 Madhva it/fre l■93• If Madhvn 
ik>ntinucdco live after the Pio«a|a of hi*, death hHould have been otfordlnif to Mr. 
I'ndmnnnhhtivhrir. A.O. 1317. tt can be inferred from thh that PndjnaitfthlKi hecame the 
iiiiru in lyjj. Narahari ta i^jtt Hidhavain ijeoand AJcafeflbhya in 1,137. accraaion of 
Aknh r*hby A would in other word*, be at year** after the fiowidation of Vid>fina|far. nod thik 
.*i^ree« with Uie eiatemenc la the that there was a controversy bet wren 

the Uvattic and Advaltie leaders. Hr. Padmajoabhacha/ connderv it to be a genuine and 
Authentic record aod abotdd be taken a< a good chrooologicaj baas. Dr. Bbaadarkor U not 
unnwAre of qiigmphical references to N.lrpbArl ‘Drla. but be atlribulee Madhva Co S. u ig^ 
S. ng8 {t.r. D. laT^)* See Ids Saiafret, etc., p. $9. But, 1 brlleve. 

Mr. Padmaaabhacbar'a coodaacni to be more satisfactory. 
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The same ihirif; is further proved by the necount w iiii h the Guru- 

parampara gives of a mecliiig of V'Enktitiintlthu 

Deiiika s literary with another Advailtn and ttriier Krishija Miira. 

contests and ' . 

^rorks. Inis great scholar inviu-d and engaged v ei\l<a{a>', 

iiatlia in controversy for three days, and linding 
hlniseirdcfuated, pass^ from philosphy to literature, and offered, in 
a proud :tnd unbending sfMiit, his Advaitic drama Frabudha-Chandro^ 
lAiyou for VeAka|anatha's perusal. Tlie latter, we are told, surprised 
his itdversary not ordy by a mimculous knowledge of the contents of his 
work, but by composing, in one night, the celchriiicd drama SatthaU 
pasuryudaya,"^ in criticism. No drarti.iis more keenly rutid hy theortiio- 
dox Vai^Qavas than this remnrkuhle production. It is a moral and 
allegorical work in ten acts, in tvhich the revered author describes tlie 
trials and troubles which the soul encounters in order to obtain GL>dhood, 
!.<?., to become part and parcel of the L»>rd. Tlie g^wd as well as the 
evil dispositions of man are personified and introduced on tlio stage, 
and throughout tIVQ work there is such an innate and mysterious 
grandeur 'that it is hardly possible to find a more brilliant and intellec- 
tual production in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. .Aficrihe 
defeat and disgrace of Krishna MHra, another poet, Dhidima Kavi bv 
name, the author of tl]e Kavya Rlmabhyudaya, invited Vedanta Desil'C.-t 
for a literary contest The latter promptly composed, in order to silence 
him, the two poems of Afawifasanrfria and Yddavabhyudaya m.ade 
hint acknowledge his defeat in a panegyrical terse addressed to Lite 
victor. 

t For an analy^s of (be play, ace Rajagopataebarya'a raluaUe hook on ^rT.Vaishna. 
VLsm. For a detailed criticiim of tlie and its comparison with KAlidasa's 

Meghttsandesa on which il was modelled, i«e Tacacharya's Life of t'edanca Dcsika. A good 
editioo of the early cant, w of tbo VadmvSbhyudayatH on the birth and adventure, if isri' 
Kfinhon, han been IssueJ by the Vani'ViMnl SHrais|'4in, The VAdo'i'iihhyHdo^a is a 

v«fy fina and dagant and much .*uJin(rod b>' lha Adtaita 9chntar i>f ihv 

s6ch ceniurj , Apptnh Dik.«hiU'», that he Hroi« a hsehly valiuiUe aomnicnl^r) nn it. Nc 
hpma^ Ih po'cHileus the poeitc genius of twir «ainl than fht^ genuinely appreci.*iMve gltsiU 
the leader i>f a rival creed. Kven in the name of the rH>«m ih« «>rl(uid(>k «<holarRhip c/ Pe ika 
id Hc«n. The /inmm wa» ihe form in which Vhliiui unilerl<v«h lv« teach ihe SaivntA or PAn* 
char<atra diHjtrinc. The llamta U thus Iss.-ira. (J. R. A. &. looi). p. ; hence the nuniv 
for the poem. With regard to AV>»frMi'ffr/«j'4i ishkh Jhndtina Kati 
na\d to have composed, I hnsc nol l>ecn able to Jin J Aiut hou far it i« a fact. AufrechlM I'v/a/. 
eatn/. given t no u'orkft of that name, one hy VasAvarmaii eumed h> Aaendavardlmna in 
OhvH/tydMa Md ^'ifM7y4ti€r^{ui hy Rrl.RamaJE^v.a ; and the vH her hy SViikntuHa, given 
by Uurncil in his Taniore cainJtn^iie <i6i A). I don't lieliv^c (hue l>it*ijimas 
refem to cither of thc«e. N\>r can h be the s.ime ak the work s'f that name wrinen 
by Ayy.ilavaju Rftmabhadra Ras'i. uho lived in a later period, aboui 15 ju. in Kr^Khnadevn ’ 
R&ya'H lIiiios. Sec Ctf/a/., lU. an. I nnderaiand. bowexer. that in the poesemion of 
Dig4inia'» de^eeod.TPts at the saUage of MuUaodntm oear Argi <N*. A/cot l)t.) then is a 
work ciiUcd Utfmil6fiyufiayam by one of the faintly. The chronick*s of thin family oiv m ibe 
puMieSaion of my friod Mr, Rangasami Samsvati und the), he rays, mmitioa a 1^iadima. 
wbo was tbeconlemporary of Bukka and Vnlynragva. .and received the \*3Uge of 
Attiyur from Bukha. The family ch ronade b» called 
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The sioi^' of Krishijamisra’s* challon^^ is incredible not only 
f<rf -the reason that it is of an absurd and miraculous character, 
but for the cUroaological inconsistency it involves in saying that 
a writer of (ho latti century — for Goldsiuckcr attributes KrishijamUra 
to that periixl- •met and held a disputation with Desika who 
lived in the 13th and 14th. The story can only mean dial Deiika 
composed his celebrated drama alter a perusal of, and as a reply 
to, the Adviiitic treatise'. The triidition regarding De^ika and 
Dioclima Kavi, . however, is not impossible. It is true that the 
name Diodinia denotes a family of poets railicr than an 
individual poet ! but it is not dilTiculi to shew that there wax a 
r^iodima Kavi who was the contemporary and, as the I'aiMavaprain!- 
tia iiiuirms us, a rival of Vciikatanatha. Four I)i(j<.ilnias, so far as 
our present literarv and historictil knowledge goes, we hear of in the 
literary history of South Iruli.T. These were, in the first place, that 
Rajiinfillin Dipdima who composed the AcAyuta RAynthyudayam in 
honour of Acliyulii Raya (1530-43) and who lived in the i6lh century 
secondlj’, that Rajanatha Dindim:i who Composed the Sn/uvabTiyudan: 
in honour of Siiluva Nara^inga, the celehrated founder of the Saluva 
dynasty of Vijayanagpir : thirdly, the DiydimaJwho, was the author of 
the l’rahasan;i Somavatli yagdndaJam, who was known as Aruiiagiri- 
natha, who was tlie contemporary of Deva Raya II, and who boasts 
of hiiving conquered all South Indian poets, and obtained, as n mark 
•of his unique triumph, the privilege of a bell-metal drum; and 
fourthly, the Diij'Jima who, according to the Vaibharaprakasika, was 
met and vanquished by VedAnta Desika. It is certain that the Dio'Jiina 
Kavi, n'ho iner Vedanta Desika and wlu) was defeated by him, was 
tile ancestor of the other three. 


It is not surprising that, .xs the admirers of Vedanta Desika say, 
his greatness was openly recognized and proclaim- 
His new titles. l,y Ranganatha hinuseif. Through tlie instru- 

mentality of an inspired priest, he is said to liavc broken into a panegy- 
ric on VShkHpmnilia’s twofold efforts of the elaboration of Visishia- 
dviiitism and the overthrow of Advaiiism, and gnuiously bestowed on 
him, in grateful return, his own name and title “ VedlmaelWtryii,'' 
while his consort, equally overHowing in kindness, followed it up 
with the unique and rom;irk;ible desigiiatiun Sarvatantran'nlanlra, 
“the master of univiTs,il lore of nil possible hr:tnehes of know- 
ledge.” TIie historian can hardly give credence to the theory 
of divine inspiration and reward ; hut it is not difllcult to believe 

^ See Wvber H SIsMiifrW/ lAte. Kaix Valai. 11 unpic noticcv of the wrrk. 
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Iliac the whole Vaishnava world was dazzled by Che inleliectual 
brilliance of its king, its remarkable vcrsnlilily, its deep 
intensity. 

The reputation of V^aat^lvirya as the greatest teacher of Vaish- 
eavtsm after Ramnnuja soon became universal, 
of'^ealoua*****''^^" ^ number of men, in the first place, from 

various parts of the country, ctime to ^rirarignm, 
and carried the lessons of his lectures und tlw tale of his greatness 
back to their places. Vldanuchiiry~a, at the same time, constantly 
went on tour and impressed the people everywhere with his marvellous 
genius in expOundation and original composition. In one of these 
minor tours, he composed a hymn on Coda during his slay at Srivilli* 
punar. While temporarily slaying at Conjeewrani, again, he is said 
to have vanquished a snakcK:harmcr who, at llie instance of a few 
jealous men, questioned the eligilHlily of the Acharya’s title Saroa- 
tantrasvatantra, and said that he tanild fitly bear it only if he van- 
quished him. Unwilling to engage in controversy wlUi one unworthy 
of his attention, Dcsika, we are told, simply drew seven lines on the 
ground, and challenged the snake-charmer to doanything he liked. 
Tlic latter thereupon despatched a number of serpents against him, 
but none could cross Ute mystic lines. A single colwa, Sankhapala by 
name, was able, owing to its vigour, to overcome the obstacle :ind 
approach Desika ; but at this stage a panegyrical hymn addressed 
by the teacher to Ganyla resulted in his arrival and 

his talcing away tlie serpent ! Tire magician iicknowledged defeat,' 
and prayed, in a spirit of humility, for the recovery of Sankhapiila, 
and Vedanta Dcsilra, we are told, secured its return by Garui^a by 
inx'oking his grace once itgain ! More obstinate than wise, the magi- 
ciun once again tried his powers and caused a sUnmichic complaint to 
Desika by the same tne:ms which a magician had once adopted at 
Tirut'ahtndrapurain, but Desikit v:inquished him by tlie same means, 
and silenced Itini for ever. .A similar lalo rcpreseiu.s him ns liaving 
asserted, in an equally unmisinktihle manner, his right to the liilc, 
nl Tiruvnhindriipiiram. .An artisan was lliv challenger this lime. 
Insligiiied by nO'^ika's enemies, ilic.ard.san taunted him with vanitv 
in assuming the title, and challenged him to sink a well, under the 
impression that a Brahmin of such a high birth and breeding could 
never sul^ject himself to Iho hardship of so menial ti task. DC'siku 
however applied himself to it, und lo I in a few days there was as fine 
a well its there was in the country ! The pious traveller who is in 
search of ancient monuments and interesting relics Ccin see it even 
to-day. 
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Veiikataniilliii’s career, however, was an object of envy, we are lold, 
' not only to stray individuals who questioned his 
The opposition right ti> lliv title Sarvalanirasvatantra, but to 

* the definite formidable movement known as Teii- 

under Pi|Iri Lfik.V , , , , . . , 

vhSrya and his gnlniMn wineli was now, as I have already pointed 

’roiher. out, organized and led by the two brothers Piljai 

Loktieharya and Ajagia Man.-ivala Peruma] 
h'iiiiiftr, and which, based as it was on a radically dilTcrent principle 
from tlie traditional ideal represented by Vddiiua Desika, made no 
sa'rvi of its liatred fi>r him. An impersonation of orihudoEv and a 
duiiglny cliainpion of Brahininical supremacy, the sole authority on tlie 
llhaslnas and the most profound living scholar and writer in .Sanskrit, 
Iv represented nil that was tniditional and consen-ative in Vaishpavism, 
and all that was obnoxious in the eyes of the new party. They loolted 
upon him, therefore, with a sullen and grim hatred- They considered 
I im narrow and fanatical, reiu'lionnry and unsympailietic. Tliey di.s- 
l ked his imagined :isserlion of Rhiishyic superiority, they denounced 
lls caste striiigcmy and his doctrine of Prapalli, they re.sented the 
lestrietions he imposed on life. Ills hard to helic\e how they could 
lirive reasons to denounce hint heart and soul, inasmuch as he was 
not wanting in Prabandliic lore. Indeed, in this respect, he was eien 
superior Co the specialised leaders of the other school iKeli. Tor, the 
Tamil poems he wrote collectively known as the DiUkapTCibandha 
surpass in their style and tJiougitI, anytliing that the w rkers of the 
southern school ever wrote. Nevertheless, the p:iny of .tjagia Manavala 
J’erumaJ Nain4r hated him. They saw what lie was in other respects, 
•and they ignored the points in which they agreed with liim. 

Tile Guroparampant mentions a number of incidents which go to 
prove Iiow ardently the ^Vcharytt wa.s haled by them. 

• The activities Aiagia MaoavAla Perumaj Nainar and his ad- 

oiirers. we are told, once lovitcd Ucsika lor con- 
troversy witli them : but Dcsika who refused to 
see'an opponent in a Vnishnava, refused to answer. He felt that it 
disunion among the l>rt-Vaishoavas u-as a curse, that he would not 1>e 
atilhor of it; He refused to believe that die texts itnd commentaries of 
h's predecessors were capable of different and antagonistic inierpreta- 
tionx. He aitribuied such dilTerences to "weak intellects," imellecis 
that could not properly grasp (he ideas. He (herc'forc always made it 
a point not to allow himself to be driven by party passions, and change 
his position of Achfirya for that of a partisan. Doth hy nature and by 
principle he was against such a degeneracy. By nature meek, luimble 
and respectful to all, he tvould not, even if he could, entertain the idea 
pffengaging his brother religionists in disputation. B> principle, lie 
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wus against it, as he knew it would weaken the rtliiiion 01 wliii h lie 
was the head and give a handle and :tn upporiunity u> iKopIc who be- 
longed to Ollier creeds and who were inierosied in seeing its downfalls 
His opponents, however, attributed his refusal to incapacity, and with 
ji view to put him to shtime, hung up n nuinher of shoes oh 1 he 
ihrushold of his house. When the Aclidr>'n was going oui, ir 
consequence, his hcitd came into contact with them: hut ho reviled 
none. Too noble to desi'cnd to condemnation, ho excliiinu-d, in ilie 
spirit of a true saint, that some were de|iendents on Karma, some 
on knowledge for salvation, but he oh the shoes of the worshippers 
of the Lord, On another occasion, his enemies caused, by ilie 
power of m.Tgic, we arc informed, .such a delusion in ihe mlnj 
and aflections of his followers Uint none was able to aiiund Uu ' 
anniversary t^raddha of his father. Undaunted nnd undismayed, ’ 
the Acharya carried out the ceremony as usual, placing the idol cl 
his deity Hayagriva in the place of the representatives of his aiicesiorf. 
the Devas and the Lord. At the nick of moment, three mysterious Sri-. 
Vaishpavas arrived, and after taking part in ihe ceremony, passed 
away in the very presence of the men w 4 io had been the authors of ijit 
mischief. To the curious and surprised, questioners, the teacher gave - 
reply that, if men deserted him, the Lord of Sriraiigain, Coojeeverant' 
and Tirupati. could protect him, and an astonished and repentant flock 
paid homage to the sage. 

■Ajagia Manavafa PerumaJ Nainar, however, was loo obstinate a 
man to be abashed In- these miracles. His object 

The Padukri ,,^>35 to bring about Vedantacharya'.s downfall in 
aahasra. - 

some way or other. He tlierefore proposed that 

the Achary.i could be entitled to the term Kaviurkika-simha only in 

ca.se lie undertook, like himself, to compose a poem of 1,006. 

sUiiizas on the Lord, in the space of a single night. The brother of 

Pijlai Lokiicharya was iiv' moan scholar. By close application he wrote 

.too verses instead of the r.ooo he wanted to complete by d.iwn, on 

the lotus feet of the Lord ' ( T? tHw aS 5 l ). Dcsikn made no special 

preparations. The first and last qu.'trters of the night lie spent as- 

usu.al in devotions, and tlw third in sleep. The second quarter alone 

ho devoted to (he compiisiiion of the poem. Within that short spaeo, 

we are iiifomicd, he compiered a stupendous work of i,ouo verses, the 

celebrated Pudukfi sahasro, ' on the sand.ils of God, their formation, 


^ The ir(<rk to be extiAci. 

^ Prlnud by the KAvyAmTiJa and in Cfuilha chArnetee. In hU vntai,, 

]i pi too. Tuyk>r in CQflfteetn n wUh this work ihAt'Stw UiAktiU U' think puerility 
KO fflf in recent idnlntfy/* tt«baA. hem ccmmeited on by vAnt^uR \vrilen<, 
SHnivAMchAryxi, ison of iXH’a Rfijn. and NWhan of ItAHtag^ra. On. Cataf. SfiH>. ^iss.x 
Jtl. p. 7>SS-6- 
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a/i/iis/tijta, chetr floors, their orivimcnts and so on. Even in the 
jiamo of ilic poem we find the s|Mrii of competition under the influence 
of which it .saw the light. His young hut deluded rival liad promised 
;to celebrate the glory of the Lord’s lA>tiis-feei, and DCsika devoted 
htntseir to the celebration of his sandals ! When tlte next day, the 
lennivd assembly of scholiirs met in (he temple, and ihe hispired priest 
ashed the two to produce their respective works, the difTerenCe was 
found to he m> transpiireot and the applause on Vedanta Dvsika’s 
■name wms so genuine, that Ntiinar and his men expressed repcnttmce 
■for their rebellious egotism and adopted a more conciliatory and respect- 
ful Itehiiviour. 

In one >ensc we may .say that tl>c dispute into which Verikaianatha 
was dragged was a blessing. It convinced him 
Itic Pr.ihancihic if he was to bend the stubborn will of the 

worhs o^nc.sika. . , ■ . , . , . 

Other party, he must do so by producing works in 

the very spliere in which they considered themselves to be masters. He 
wanted to prove, in other words, that in prabandhic lore he was not 
inferior to anybody amongst them ; that, if he chose, he could beat the 
■negiecied hut talented author of the 24.000 itself ; lliat his genius was, 
like his own life, deliberately fettered : that in reality it knew no limits, 
.intensive or extensive. This must explain that strange ebullition of 
hf I’nibaiidhic spirit in him which wc find at this period, that deluge of 
[A'orks on the NAiayiraprabandha with which he lurnished and dazzled 
the. Sri-Vaishnava world. Based on the lectures of his. unde 
anti preceptor, he composed a commentary on the works of the 
.\i\ars, known as the 74,000, — a designation which gives us rm idea 
01 its gigantic scope and its schokirly elaboration. It uas in 
reality an amplification of the 6,000 of 'nrukkuruhaipiran-pil).tn and 
a ciHinivrblast U> the series of allied commentaries known as the 9,000, 
thv 24,000, and the j6,ooo of the Pmbandliic school. It must have 
been of singular value to. the student of religion ; but unfortunately it 
htis been lostrand the most monumental work on which tlie admirers 
01 1 lie Ach.^rya fastened his claim to his reputation .as the exemplar of 
rrahandhic scholarship, Iws been lost to the world. Deiika also 
wrote ’ commentaries on TiruppaQalvaris Amalnnndippiran and 
.pfudhurakavV s fCdMi'inuH’iiriiUambii, besides summarising the 
tenrhings of Prabaodhas in two Sanskrit works, Dramirfitpanishadsttni 
And Drtmufo^pniHshdd-TdiparyttratnavaH.- Over and above these, his 
pfblific genius pr oduced short treatises on Khi Mantra, the dt'oyo. the 

' TJic commoiitarj va> called .>/-<,»WA««aSA£ri. •>.. «h» expErlenci! of Muniv.'ihaflji 
cr TirupiapSNto. TbbnenwoHi. ih» !• IsKU The twu SanHkrit 

work, are ranuitnnd^pnat. nod »0 popular dun they are printed eve by the Tenjcalai 
editors of Che .iSim. Wo ^renter tribnle h powUe. 
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Ckarama sloka and the Gfta, which those who were ignorant of the 
holy longue could stiaiy. It seemed as though Desika was inspired by 
the desire to disprove the accusation of his opponents that his inlellecC 
was bound by the shackles of classicism and to prove that he could; 
adapt his spirit to the needs of a prabandhic age. 

It was while Desika was at Srirangam tltat men came to him ffoifr 
Sarvagna Singappa,* a ruler of the north, with 

Odsika and Sar- request that he should favour him with his 

vftgna Si*gappa. tcaching.s. The orthodox treatises do not say who 
this chief was : but it is plain from his dynastic name tliai he was the 
prince ofthedynastyofVeftkaiagiri. ^ingappa belonged lo a line of 
chiefs who took pride in psitronising literature and encouraging 
learning. The term Sarvagna, all-knowing, attached to die contem- 
porary of Dciika is eloquently indicative of the high regard in which 
his scholarship was regarded by his contemporaries. We are not told 
when Singappn first made the acquaintance of llie teacher. Perhaps he 
did so in the course of his tour to the north before his assumption of 
tlie Acliaryashlp at Srirangam. Howei-er ir might have been, he 
seems to liave been held in high regard by the .AchJiry.a. For, unable 
to proceed himself to the chief, D^ka had the grace to readily des- 
patch a few of bis disciples with the gist of his teachings in four, 
treatises specially written for the edification of die royal suppliant,— 
die Suhhashitanivi, the Tatmttaadi-ta, the Rahasvasrrnd'Ua and the 
Rakasya sandesaviv^ra/ia. Singappa welcomed the messengers and 
tlicir literary treasure with as much pomp and warmth as he would 
have displaced in welcoming the .Acharya himself, and escorting them 

The I'liMnfnfimhlyitalp. icAi »» Dial he wa« (he son of Midhava Najaka and 
ihc rujcr of EkAsilinagaii-RAianiaJioildrapauaBa. EkasiUoagari is idenHIioJ bj- some with 
Vonlimilla ill Caddapah niidissaiJ 10 have formed part .>f Venkatagiri Samaslhiina of 
u Wch Sarvagna Singama »ii' the Chief. VJrSs.alingani Paotulu nays that be was the roth hi 
descent from Chevi Reddi o//o* Bhet-lla N.lidu. the founder. (See p|i. u.i- 4 -) Sipgama is 
further said lo have been Uie author of a Irwuise on rhetoric called ^PS^iT 

or Mr. Krishna Sasiri does mil hoBeve that thcSiogaitia sif Venkalana- 

Iha’s ai;.ii]aiiitance n as Uie Venkatagiri chief. " since the ^amindars of Venkatagiri could 
hardli h.iie estendvd their posters *0 far mTth .is Raj.iliiuundry. ' and Mi sormiw lhai 
” Singa the pupil hir whoni Vcdfir.Ui IK-yka ivrole hi» u-orksis to be ideniiBed ivith SiBga}'n 
N.iyalta, haither of Muiiimiidi NSyaka ul Korukond l.l/orfe. /;'(•. /Apt. 19131 pp. 

71. " Hill Virvsalingam I’anliilii pinnls oiu Ih-M the booses of Kajahmiuidry. Kopdav’ilu ud 
Venkatagiri a erocl.vtely vonoevied hy inlcrinntriage.aitd that Venkatagiri wa» BB ofFahool 
of Rafalimundrv. t>n the rwnirary it is also beU h> stime that Sarragna ^ingama was A 
feudalury of IVar.angal irka'ilanagaril KAfcaiyas: that hiatApital was not Vobtiau^ but 
Notnenherii near Warangal ; that Virdaalingam Paiilulu is wrong in saying that Vafikatagiri 
was the eapiial for the simple reason that <1 came into the handsofSibgama'adescendanta 
mudi later 011 and that he iswiually wrtinginhis view that (be Velama family of Vefikata- 
giri uas related h) hlca<d with Ihe Kopdasblu ReiKhs. 

. .\U these heTvc kwen prininJ. 
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Ui liis capital, proved his enlighlenmcm and hJs vamcstness hy ri study 
ol' lii-i idol's te.'ichtngs. 

One interesting event in the private and domestic life of Vedflata 
De^ikn is to be noticed itow, and that is the bii^ 
chn'rva '^[*'17 AD* s®". “•^•’rated Varsidaeharya. t'nder the 

‘ constellation KAliini of tlie nionili of Avani, year 
Naja. K. 4418, corresponding to Wednesday, nth August, 1316, 
A, n., Varudaclt£rya‘ was born. And no fatlier had u a'orthier sun 
to ho proud of. Born and brought up in a spiritual and scholurl)’ 
iiiiuosphoru, Varad-ichftfj'a distinguished himself, even in his youili, as 
an iiin.’llcctual prodigy and began to study the BliAshya at a very 
carh' ago. A caparity, so unique and so marvellous, could not but 
onsuro the homage of men, and even aged scholars were not unwilling, 
wo arc informed, to sit at his feet and study the holy truths. 

The iranscendaot brilliance of Sri Vedanta Oe^ika eventually led to 
the resort of desperate measures against him by his 
lli« splf-exile to unscrupulous enemies, measures which resulted in 
the great Acivin'a’s sdf-exile from Sri ran gam. 
Tradition says that when Delika was once sitting in the' verandah 
of liis house, busy with s<Mnc studies, the disciples of KandAdal 
I.:iUshm:iriacharya,ascion ofan Acharyic family, mistook the absent- 
mindedness of DSsika for indifference to their preceptor and, with more 
etioi gy than intelligence, dra^!:ed the .^charya by his feet. Surprised 
and pained at the treatment, Desika was perplexed at this strange and 
unfurtunaic experience, .when he saw tlie arrival of LakshmanacliArya, 
nnJ learnt the cause of the heroism offals disciples. Witli diaractaristie 
humility he saluted that leader, • while regretting the wanton 
hniinlity of his followers. The immediate result of this incident was 
llio rosoiuiion of Oesika to git% up a place whore he had such a sad 
cxporiuncc of the strength and number orhls adversaries. Pained by the 
discord among Vishpu’s worshippers but unable to remove it, Deiika 
fell that Srlrartgam was no longer a fit place for him ; thathe would 
not only consult his safety, but ensure the cause of spirituality, by a 
linioiy and honourable retreat from it. It was a step which he must 
have hcun very reluctant to take. To pan with Rartganaiha, to leave 
tin- place where he was the rigluful king foryettrs, and where lit* won 
glory ns the champion and saviour of VisishiadvaiHsui, wits no welcome 
thing ; hut the AcbSrya could not eternally expose lilinself without 
defence, to the fury of the unscrupulous mep who surrounded him. His 
gentle niiturc could not brook to be daily confounded with their stem 
spirits. He felt moreover iliat, after all, his exile might he made the 

' t am Indited ta Dswan Bahudir Swnnikaanu PSIai ^ thU date. 
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means of further conquests and a source of further propri^fandu, that' 
his personal misfortune might, in Ollier words, lead as In the case of. 
Ramanuja, to public good. Realising that lie should tollou- the , 
example of Ramanuja, Dciikn restdvod to lind refuge in ilie provlnciB 
of Mysore. There after a visit to TirunAr%ui;apuram and other sccife? 
of RamAnuja's labours, he fixed his abode at the importani .and;' 
slraicgie place of Satyamartgalam. • Hero in ihe precincts oflhe temple 
of Varadaraja, equally sanctified hy tli« Bliavuni, ho spent his days, in 
tlic company of hU devoted followers and in Ids kvtureson ilie Dhasliyut 
as well as the Prabandhas. 

It is difficult to say when exactly these i-veiUs look place. I have.' 

already pointed out that Dc^ika should have come . 

he oundaiion Srtraiigam about 1310. It is not known how, 
of the Desika cult. was lecturing there. He was, at all cvenis, 

there when his son VaradfcliArya was bom in 1316 A. D. His exile to 
Satyainaiigalam must have taken place. 1 believe, about i32(:'. And 
for the next forty years Ik* c-vidcntly remained Uiere. Ij is not niwint 
by this that he permanently allacdied himself to this place. It was 
consistent neither with his religious sfnrit nor his calling to confine Ills. 

. activities to a particular spot. But it was there that the members of Ids 
family lived. It was there that he gained the homage of men who saw 
in him a deity, and who were afcerwanls to make bis name the source 
ofa cull in the land. It was there that his son Var.-iibicharya grew into 
a youth, into a man, into a scholar, and lastly into a religious leader. It' 
was there that even his enemies like Kandadai L^ikshniiii.iacli.ii'ya yield- 
ed to him and hastened to celebniie bis glorv. It was there that 
scholars like Bnilimatantra-Svatantra Jiyar became his disciples, over- 
threw scholars of other creeds, and ptivod ilie way for the cxienslon of 
the IK-Sika cull in Mysore - ;ind elsewhere. .\ few years after his settle- 
ment a! .'iai.vamafigiihim, DCsiku tiiid to repeal liis visit to Srirai'igani 
and rescue it fn*m the ihreutened domintince of unoihor .\dvaitin.. The 
tJuruparaiup.ir.i iclls us how, through his disciple Brahmatantta- 
.Svai.iiiini, ho subdued the conimvorsialist and thus earned fresh laurels 
and fresh rtvisons for the gratitude of all parlies. 

It was at this lime that the caplure and sack ol Isrirafigiim by the 
Mtihomedans, who.se tirms h:id idrettdy overthrown the glory iind great- 


' " ThiXijch np|).*ircnU> n«v*r ii Ueriv«d «iUategiciU \mp<vfantfc 

frc»m ihe fiicl thm U Urt ntat th« ot tlx? Coxvlhaui whk'h wan (he 

ordinary roiue from Mysore 10 this l)M4rkt iCoi(nha(<>r«),'' /m^. Cotr-, Mudrfis. U. p. 93 ; 
SuNt ell's JntiifHi/if*, 1. p. ; Huchnnan. li p. 435. vrhere he calls the place l^atimnni^nUin. 
The I 'nibhftrnpraif'tafka calls ii ^aklrmah^aJara. 

'* ll ftbould be remembered (hul ihe ParalcAkiinatha wbkh iva>i founded a lew yearx .\hGr 
l'>v«3(a's death :inJ (he head ol whicA 0 Ibe Guru of the Mssore royal family is n Vada^:ja 
iiutitution. There h.ive been ;|n Jlyars up i9l now. 
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ncs?^ of ihc South Indian powers and wliose bii'otri- accomplished the ruin 
of the South Indinit reli^ons, took place, in 1327 . Tlie dreadful news of 
tlietr marcli rcach^ the shrine, while they were still in the distant * 
region of Tonda mandatam ; and the icmjde authorities headed'by the 
mnnitgor. Srl-Ru g«*Raja-Natha-VatlioIa»D€sika, cast a lot as to whe- 
ther the image of Ranjpin.niha was to be cjirricd to a safer place or not. 
Providence favoured the retention, and so they celebrated.’ as usuah a 
festival of the season. Soon, however, while the festival idol was in. a 
Miitijapa on the Kiveri bank.tlie news reached the people of the arrival of 
llic Mahomedans at Sanmyaveram. I n groat alarm, 
The Mahomedan informs us, Vdthula Desika placed 

of SriraAgaro ^ cunaiii before the image so as to git’e the idea 

that the puja was being conducted. Ordering the 
■ 3,000 Brahmins who were assembled there to resist the invaders, or 
perish in the attempt, sent away, in secret, the image of Raiiganutha 
in a small palanquin, defended Iw a train of one priest, two sei^ ants and 
:i few people, to the south. TTie indefotigable manager then proceeded 
-to the temple, and speedily sent the image ofthe Goddess .also, with the 
jewels of the shrine, to join the previous party. He further erected 
partition walls of stone Jit the entrance of the sanctuaries ot the God and 
Goddess, in order to protect them in>m profane ejvs, and placed psoudo- 
imagosin front of them. ' The Mahomedans soon came to tlie river and 
a tierce battle ensued between them and the iz.ocn men who, :is we liave 
already seen, Iiad awaited, with jinimjitcd faillt, the attack of the ini’a- 
ders, The former wore defeated and massacred, :ind tlic victorious 
Islamites entered the precincts of the great shrine. Then began a 
t-ykem of remorseless pillage which the Mahomedan disbelief or dis- 
regard of other churches tilways exrfted in a hostile territory. Maoja- 
panis and images of (he sub-shrinus were destroyed and mutilated, and 
the cries and prayers of the people were treated with scorn. An end was 
made of free religious worship, and where there' had been a most busy 
religious acd^^ the previous day there was now a widespread destruc- 
' Hon and an irrepig&ble gloom. 

The immediate' effect of the Mahomedan conquest and occupation 
was not only the end of free religious worship, but the disorganisation 
of the religious c.kablislimeats of Vatsheavism. Wc have tilreudy seen 
how God KaiiganAcha hitntelfwds flying as a refugee, towards Mtuiura. 

number of prominent men naturally followed the image with the 
i'v:<olve of .‘•eeing its safety at any cost. VedAnt4charya prepared him- 
self, with the others, to do the sanov. It seems that the chief men of 
ir.'iMgam were not for this proposal. They seem to hax’e thought 

For 4ft actaunl of the Mu,.atiiijui .fnr.inon and its ^Octsoa tho fortunes of ^rtrangiun, 
•*n,* (htf V. C. asd 
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that Desika should devote himself to a greater task. Tliey seem to 
have thought that the Lord would take ciire of Himself : that it was 
better for the world if D^ika returned to Satyaiiiangalam with ihe 
SruiapTAkaiika and other Mss. ofilu- Bhushyas. 
^D^iska’s saving Xo follow the image of RangahiViha, especially 
by^rnghi*/^^' many others to do it was no 

advantage ; while tlK* successful return of Vedan* 
iScliarya to Satyamahgalam would save the Blutshyas or their tradi- 
tional interpretations from oblivion. The great Sudarsan.ich.Trya, the 
author of the Srutaprakoiika, was the leader of this niovemem, Ho 
handed over the trubtprakaiika to Venkatanatha, imploring him to 
examine it and publish it. He further eittrusu-U the safety of his two 
boys * with V6rtkafanAtha. To the mind of Desika the appeal of 
Sudar^nachArya went home. He anlicipiited the passing awtiy of the 
misfortunes of ^nrahgam and the return, in course of lime, of tlte Lord 
to his great shrine. He saw that no advantage was gained by iiis 
joining the party of refugees. He fclt, on the other hand, that the true 
Bimshvic inierpreiations were in the danger of being lost in case ho 
did not take his admirers’ advice. He therefore gave up his original 
intention and made up his mind to go, with his disciples to Satyaman- 
galam, and labour as of old in the philosophic field and await belter 
times. He promptly hid the Srutaprakasika amidst the sands of the 
Kaveri, and himself passed, in company with tlie boys who were placed, 
under his guardianship and protection, a day of panic and su.spensc 
amidst a heap of corpses. .At sunset, lie emerged out of his uncomfort- 
able refuge, and joined by Brahmatantra-Svatantra Jlyar and oUier 
disciples who had missed him sorely and who had been Kx'king for him 
in great grief and suspense in every comer of the unfortunate cliy, 
readied Salyauvingalam. His departure was immediately followed by 
the martyrdom of Sudar&anachAry'a. .Alagia Manav.al.-i Nainar and 


otherR, The distinctions ef party vanished Iwfore common disaster,, 
and men who liad hitherto belonged to opposite doctrines, competed 
with each other in embracing this opportunity »>f obi.'iinliig the crown 
of martyrdom. The .Musainvtn General was incapable of feeling 
merev. Both Ills ntture and his Iniining were against toleration ; but 
at tills crisis an incident happened, says the AW/o/t/gtr, which led to a 
compartively better stale of tilings. The charms of 
Cassation of a courtezan of (he temple allured the .Maliomedan 
worship at compsirative mildness, and induced him to 

srirangani. suffer tlK- people, llte reiitnanis tif an once teeming 

population, to enjoy or rather practise a precarious e.verctso of religious 
worship: and though, some time later the sudden experience of a 

^ T^cir nomes were VedAcharya Bha|(a aod ParaftkAr^a Bhatta.Sce Vaibhavapraktuikxff 

p- liJ. 
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disLMsi- excited the Malwmedan’s superstitious fear, and disposed him, 
on uccoimt of his attribution of it to Br.ihminical magic, to repeat die 
policy of vandalism, the influence of his mistress moderated his 
insolent V. and made him s.i^ed trith iho mutiliillon of the Maijjapams 
and the minor sculptures, {ike the Dvftrapftlakas, instead of a wholesale 
destruction of the temple. The.diseasc of the conqueror and his sus- 
picion {if Brahminituil iiicaoiations, however, did not abate. He there- 

fore demolished the walls of the temple, built with their materials ihu 

fortress of Kaijijanflf.' and proceeded to live there-. His absence from 
Srlrahg.im as well iis the noble and timely services ofu Brahmin, 
Singap]iirfm, by name, who was in the sen-ice of the Isl;iiiiiie governor, 

alleviatvil the horrors of the conquest, and preserved llio leinple from 

uriher v.ind.alism tmd the people from further tyriiniiy. 


The tortonas of 
Ratigaiiatin’s 
image. 


Meanwhile the p;iriv which carried the inuiges of R.-thgaiialha and I Iis 
Consort had no small difiiculty to surmount. The 
most important among them was rijlai- L6l<a- 
charya, the lesider of the southern scliool. Nothing 
more disastrous could have happened to c.ausv him 
grief and anxiety. But while his love of Ranganfilh.i caused him so 
iniicli grief, the.$ame feeling inflanied his devotion, and imparted a now 
vigour ;ind a new Strengtli to him. With sleepless vigliance tiie Miiall 
p.iriy travelled in haste and in dangw in the midst of woods and 
forost". Before the party proceeded a few miles to the south of Triolii- 
iiopolv, they were deprived of the jewels and valuables by a set oi K.illa 
marauders, who thanks evidently to the downfall of the I’.'n.dyan 
monarchy and the confusion of war, took leave of the pt'actful 

and honourable occupations qf life, mid engaged in the more lucrative 
trade' of highway-men. ITic story -is that, at the lime when the 
robbery was pMpetrated, Pillm Lokacharya was gone some distance 
in front, and lhat, when he hea^ of the loss of his Lord's jew els, he 
voluniarlly sacrificed those that were in his possession also. 


The refugees at leng£ reached '(be village of Jyotisfaapura. I'he 
safety of Rafig^natha was. if we arc to believe the 
The death of Koilolufv (as well as the Vaibhmapraiasika), 
1 i|j,ii LOkacharys. ^ little due to the sleepless labours of Filial 
Lokucharya, and the elTect was seen in his thorough e^lulu^Uon 
;ind breakdown. Bodily labour as well as iiicnt.-il anxiviv ucied 
l.ii.illy on hi.s constitution, and afler an illness whicii lusted for 
tiboiii a fortnight, during which the image.-i were a( JydiishUiidi, he 
died. In the history of Tcdgalaism he is undoubtedly tlic greatest 


la thi9 century (huf pi Ace played «u« importaot part u th« capital of the 
rontjUcrOTU. 

* Soe the ICoiMugu ; yat%tnin\''rm‘-o»Mpr^hintvat sad Vttikhavt»f>^ku»ika. 
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The travels of 
Ratig^anAtha. 


Desikaln Mysore. 


‘t was he that gJivi* it a literary tradilion aiidJitoJary 

support. 

As for the images of Ranganfiiha and His Consort it i- uiincL'u».-iry 
to dwell in detail upon their fonuiio. 1 1 is enough 
lo..point out that thej- were first taheit to AJagar. 
malai, then to .Madura, and then, lor safety’s sake, 
to various place.s in the west. At Calicut, it is said, the images of Nam> 
malvar and many othur’Iocal deities al.so joined tlie mournful proces- 
sion. They were however left in the hands of tlwir respective guar-' 
diiins : ond the image of Knfignnatha was soon at i’ung.-tnfir, ihen at 
the great shrine of Ttrunaniyanapurant. and evemually at Tirupitti, 
whore it was daily worshipped with the image of Srinit Asti, and where 
it was destined to be for the course of a generation. 

Meanwhile Vedanta Desikn proceeded, in company with his disciples,' 
to TinjnarayaVHpuran) in Mysore, wliere he spent 
a few years in the service- of the deity pf ilie 
place and in the continuation of his lectures. The activity ol'.the 
Achiirya revived the drooping spirits of Vaishnavism and the loss in 
the Cho[a realm was more titan made up by what wils gained in the 
Hoysaja. It is true tliai even V(ra Ballala Hi had a precarious tenure 
of power and had to give up bis capital and lead an obscure life'at 
Tonnur’; but (lie calamities which afflicted the royal hoiisc did not 
interfere with Deiika's activities among the people, or diminish his 
triumph among tlu-m. Once again Mysore thus iwoved the saviour of 
the Bhashyic lore, and the authorities of tlicTirunarayai.uipuram temple 
itself shewed a true grasp of the situation by paying Oesika Uie special 
honours of the saviour and the God’s apostle. In the ardour of their 
gratitude, the disciples of the saint resolved to perpetuate his services- 
hy the composition of ceruiin verses which, they declared, were to be. 
recited its .n preliminary to all religious studies. Thus it was that the 
celebrated verses ■> beginning with Ramanujadaviipatram and with 

^ It WA« th’b >>hsc«^iv that mnUe TkXitiOr SO ptMT ^SfapMcaUv filler HaJUJa II. ‘Mt 
1* perhApHVk'orths pf now there are ih> MhcriptiocH* Ttvnnur 0} a law period - 

than dial of KnluJa 11 . nor .'ire there nny of the Vtj.\)rAn 4 i pen\ij i ho uirh matv)' or them 
arc found ni Melkotp, only ten miles diblnnt fnyiii ibe jil.ve.* (< 1 /r.v. fit*. AV^, iqo 9 , p, 1 1* 1 • 

^ Thv'M'are: ^ 

II 

(by I'rahniaiaDiffi Svaiaiitra) 

<ii<l^i\ II 


(by Naift.'ir) 

The dale ef tbeir (ir-t utterance U*^ber «ra»K. 4440. BahudbAny.*i. Avapi ^ukUdvitfypi.' 
HastiG correiipendinK to TuO'^day. Aujr. 18. A. Iv, 135B, f>.. 11 yoars after DSsDmV. 
departure From Srirafigam. 
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came into esisience : and even to-da>' every 
.Srt'Vi^shpava student of the Bhasliyas, whctlKT he is a professor of the 
trudii^nal or die Prahandhic school, has to repeat the latter verse 
and iljen only begin his studies, while every reader of tlie RhagavadvU 
shuya, who belongs CO tile orthodox school, utters the iirst and then 
procfiids with his work. 

Afur stiiying for a few years at Tiruniirayai.iiipurain, VcrtkiijanStha 
returned to Salyainahgaium — say about >335. 

Pf'ika’s stay at Hero lie appears to haw lived for more than 20 
iitul C.itiie invitation , X^ars, br^ing ovvr the loss ot the religious 
by Vidyaraijya. freedom of his countrymen, hue never losing his 
confidence either in the strength uf l!ie faith to 
wlii.'li he had consecrated his life or the sympathy of his llock. It is 
higlily probable that it is to this period we should assign the generous 
• iiul noble invitation which Vklyaranya, the great Advaitic sage, who 
funded the city of Vklyanagar in 1336 and laid the basis of its 
igreiiliie's, is said to have extended to his Vaishiiaviie rival. But 
Desika refused to avail himself of the invitation on the gtound that his 
sacred eailing should not be- disturbed by too much contact with the 
world, its charms and temptations, ils pomps and vanities. To the 
actiw and ambitious mind of Vklyaranya, wwk in the field of religion 
alone was not, enotigh to satisfy. He therefore added to his religious 
undei't iktngs Others of a political nature, and buldly'pinvcd the part of 
a statesman ‘ and empire-builder. But to the calm and muoktempe- 
Titmenc of Veiikatanaiha, the din and strife of politic.nl life was an 
obioci of contempt and repulsion.' .Accordingly he did noi ideniify 
with . the interest, of any kii^s or dynasties. He shunned 
politics and the intrigues mid pageantry of court life. That i.s the 
reasoii why his name has not conunanded s«> much attention and 
admimUon from the world ns that of Vklyarapya. 

Venk^^aiha’s heart more .-iimI more yearned for his Ranganalha. 
His Joni: -exile at Satyaraaogalam was never free from the shadow of 
Ws sorrow at the isolation of SfirangAm and the cesMtion of worship 
|hore. Yo see hin^self an exile, his tollowers scattered and pursccuied, 
ps all other Hindus wer6. by the Mussaltnan chieftains,- and the image 
jof Raftgunithii compelled -to find refuge in the north,— all this inatlc 
Itliose years of Iiis long career which Veiikatanath.-i spent here perhaps 
more-full rlmn any others of recurring grief. It was on one of these 
pccstsions of sorrow that lie wrote the AbkUistava in which he iirnys m 
?he Cod, of his heart to put .in end to the sufferings of the people, and 
restore ilic prosperi ty and greatness of Srlraftgam. 

‘ Vornn vjcdleiit apignph >kc<>>nK ihr leacher'i. comtnvilHMi .if iwliiical ,md liUTarv" 
AflnlfiCH, Mys. p. *«.s^ 
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DOsika’s voice, as his followers are proud 10 relate, was lieard. 

The persecution of the Mahoniedans was soon 

Cioppanrpy a ' s punished by Bukka, tlie ca|iable king of Vidyana- 
nticaMmd" reli^ Sar- Two lieulcnsims of his. Kampana I'dayar ' 
oils freedom. «nd Goppanarya, deprived the Malioinedaii 

citieftains of their cluefdoiii, and replaced Uiuir 
doulnfiit and precarious rule by the conipar.Ttively elllcieiii and regular 
government of Vidyanagar (i.ibi-s)- 'I'hc period of bloodshed arid 
oppression ceased, and the people, victims of bigotry for half a centun', 
enjoyed once again the benefits of polilical and religious freedom. 
.Many hundred» of temples were rebuilt, and Hinduism received from, 
the Emperor of Vldyanagar a powerful support. Goppaparya w.is, us. 
his name implies, an orthodox champion of Vaislniuvism, and his zeal 
resulted in the restoration of the idol of Raiigaiiatha from Tiru|)ati to 
^rtrafigam. The actual date of the rustoration is unknown : hut it can 
be inferred that, ns tl>e conquest of the South was complete by tlie 
year 1365 the event must have taken place about that year. 

WIten Vedanta Deiikn received this nows, he returned to tbe scene 
of his past labours .md once again resumed his 

Oesikas return teaching and disputations. Alreadv more than 
ninety years of age, he spent the remaining few 

> 5 dc Jud., Vt:»}.VT, Kii]nt«9A.L'dByu accofflpAnj«d by V>rupiiksb<T. 

They estsbluhed the auchonty VUyaaagar oi South ArfaMt Matium 4)ad Tnchini>pt>]y 
about T.^5. See Sewell's /•’gotten Empfrr, pp. u. 7 : the Trickim^idy Ga%elUrr, p. 48 
Jvd. Anttf. J914 (January) : aod authorities ^veo ri>ere. 

* The ivfitORitioo of the ioia^e to the tef^ 4 e recorded in an 'lasoSpiion 00 the eabtern 
walli in Uvo slokaa. AccordiogT to Ihia the data in It has henn maintained thdt 

A'edania I V'slhA eompt'^ted the H Ihls were the he oiusi has«.* died after 

Kutihe says ihat he died in tbe monih of KAriifeAi tif tbe year..SMjmyst, 

corresponJlnl? tt> Movemher All othrrlnidjCionsHl'Ai in thu( llcfoka diuditi 13C9. 

W'v hiitc tliorefore to take tl that the Tvstoraiawi must ha\e taken place before unJ 

chat the date i,47(>a la as anachronlntn. It %» not imiKVilKihle that tltv inx’n niton was cars eU 
year^ nfeer ihc actual consecration td iheimaso. Mr. T. rejeccw thi* date 

I i7i«d un tho following grotmdit : (i)thnc it U ciuMitsivteni with (he Uatv*. and ICrktika. 

niiMirioneJ In the Gurvi»ar«»npara ; thni tbe fnvrp'i*”! itseJl is •ais|MVii'«*s, ns it conCaiSM 
only tuo verses of identical meaning with a Jnt*' ui s'lir.inoj^raMi premised lo 
}Hii (k>s«’'t'S'« re^xKiticm— end Joan not viMiialn the lull ('••uiaiemvnirni, usmuI in ihscnptlonh. 
esprvosing >bi' <>riw venr. luynih and u-i\ ; ),;• ijini iha dale. SaIia ir9t. given by 
I' »'nly a reproduction »'f the puriwwi 01 thes** iriscripih»iii, and therefore Is not 
i|u]iii luichiwbuuve t 14 ) that there is n 11 iiusi<v«i'>t«*n* « in the iuvinni of t lie 
U>oil in calling Saka ijo.t b> iIk* name H I'aricifn. sJiwh r«*j)'v vorre'poiiils to boka 
ijg4 cNfured ; and ih*il >•;) the re.'i/i«/m.VA;wM*f 'f/i/ms'tfwr ssis. that tlin rosto ration 
took place in ilte year AVrA */>*>'/»•« -a chi*oru'i;iam i.v S:ika i*.e., :jui**ai>d not 

/iii/idhu/iniui or S;ika The ktlltft hi*«evs'r cunmiiis .in ittcsMKiMem’^ in saying chat 

that year ts l^iril.apl. \\\- see thus a mrsi e^airuMsJ nuxlkn <*1: dittos uil of which are 
uicon.sistvhU Tile 'Hdi e.wlodon. necessarily Umtaiise. «e can arrive at in lhal i)h* 
rk*>it>.rr:uion t»Htk ’pbicn bLnweon 1,^1 and and tli.*u IKmka dlvil alnvut i;{6o, V. U. 

191 :t iiUc't K. 44.40* .Sarvadhari (•;49 A. t>.) a* the date, but il 0. ux> early. Sire p. 

Ths* 1^71 Edn docs not give this dai.t. 
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yearii of his life in unclouded felicity. He liad tliu satisfaclion ol seeing 
hik labours attended with success, the incmbcrs of his dock increasing 
in thousands, and the- principles of VlsishiudvaUisin spreading with 
rapidity into every nook and corner of Uk- country. .Active and indus- 
trious CO -the last, he composed at this .tdvaiiced age the well- 
known A'aAar^a/ntyitrdrn,* one of tite most famous of his writings, in 
which Ije eUb^ted the doctrino of self-surrender. An idea of the extra- 
tsrdinar^ energy at this remarlcible saint can be gained from the fact 
that, besides writing the above and teacliing his followers, he found 
time to repair, with the* aid of Goppiin^iryn, the G<>vinJaraja temple 
of Chidambaram' which must have also had a share in the calamities 
of Mussaloian domination. Tlie jealous and cx.'i.speraieJ .Vdvaitins 
retaliated by r.aisiiig :i new conirciversy at Srirangam and by challeng- 
iog the right of llie .\lv.lrs to the position of spiritual leaders and of 
the inchision ot iheir prahandams in the holy recitations before the 
deiiy. They asM-ra-d. witli the support of the ^aivite General-’ who, 
we ari- !iifi>rmeil. siii-ceeded Goppai.ia, that the Tiruvadhvavana festival 
could not he perlorined at Srirangam unless and until the divinity ol 
the Alvars wa.e r.ulon.illy proved. .A dispuLiluin in the presence of 
till- i liief was accordingly held aitd Dc-sika priwed \ictorious over his 
opi-Kineius- The latter had taken refuge under black an ; but the 
erudite failJi ol tile saim was more than ogual u> their magic, and ihev 
Were eventually not only desirous of acknowledging llieir defeat, but 
inducing their royal ally to issue an edict to the elTect llial, in future, 
the holding ol a spiritual disputation should not he made an ohstacle 
to the conduct of the usual festivals. Worship, in other words, was 
to be carried on irrespective of new challenges Jind new discussion.s, 
and the wranglings of .scholars should not lead U> cessation of ordinary 
worship. 

It was a service for which all the people of ^riniiigam wore grateful, 

, and even the voice of opposition was silent in the 

an^tmage. ' payment of tribute. The authorities and priests 
of the temple rect^nized it and .idded to ilie 


The urHtAO b)^ khi •'tt>^ 4 cfi 4 }ry<r, v’lcnrn (he drtubiw ;inJ 

.djftieiillicN one mwts m Jhe ffithnsv^/rj%'us4lrQ. Sec Tcrtf- K:«i}f:ii*h;irsA's /A'v. Caitif. 
S 4 tH\. M' 4 $. Vci. XI, p>4i59> There a VA»innK*A(ar\ ofi Utc S.'iMskrit nCMi/uHof (hvnork 
by VnriulAkavi, a '^riikivAMrya, hi«m <A V'arud.4«:liar>\( t*l' Ain*);i {/ttui 

p. It m knu»n A comciicntnf> om llv: Tamil oT i]i» 

l/eACutC, calliSkI Ktthitsya/ruyii^H/hutiktt ‘.'attttutam h\ Snnisv<,<*a **i Mli'iriiUknjii 
l» nmweu ia /6id. p. -fit;. 

* The CurtifHtrowptr^ (V.O.) M.vnu« ic imply (hat l.lv>ik.'i baJ to act agalcist t)ic 
people 0f ChidRcnharam itself and r\\tt ibn Mah<*i»iM].Tns ui I'nidauili.nran). and thai 
O^v^ada/:0x‘ bhrioe wan rir>(. dL’dk*al«J. See V. ii. igtj. p. 154. 

U in very difiicult to say Fioiu epi«;m|)td«.'al e\iUcnwciS «lio (ho<Cvm.'raI nsui. 
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privileiTfs and honours ll>ey Itad hillwito given to the saint i>y autlioris- 
ing Iho recllalion of the patramt and benedictory verses of the Acharya 
even in leniptos and i^ homes. A marked dovvlopineiU in the 
apotheosis of D^Ika was thus pr^je^ttai. nnd people realised that'' (I k* 
cult of K.ii'nanuja included the cult of Dc-silct also. An Incident 
witicli took place, some dme after, led to another stage in IIh' progress 
of the Dc^sikn cult. A . sculptor who professed Advailisin wanted to 
disprove tite Acharyft’s title by making tiim ackuou'lcdgc itis ignor- 
ance of, sculpture. Approaching D^ika. therefore, Ite asked him to. 
carve iin image of himself. Informed hy a vision t)f the Lord Itintself 
to cast an image with a gnanamudra in his right arm and the irjkiHit 
in the left, Desika, with a confidence which would do credit to tho 
profe.ssional expert, performed the operations in the presence of the 
proud craftsman and excited the admiration of all hy his wonderful 
skill. 'Hte story goes that the craftsman hiiuseifcast the pedestal, 
and wheit he tried to scrape off some portion.of the feharya’s image on 
the ground that it was too shiny, he saw, to his surprise, blood flou'ing 


out. The artist became at once u convert, and Desika perpetuated 
the memoty of the occasion by composing his ^Hparthaidra.'^ 


It was soon after this. incident that VedkiitanAtha died. - On the 
full moon day of Krittika, in year Saumya, cor-' 
His death. i responding 'to 14th November 1369’ he reedved, ' 
weave told, the divine mandate, and promptly departed the world, 
where he had figured so loi^ and achieved so much. To . . 4 rir.-jngam 
and to the Vaishnava world in general it wa-s indeed .a d.iy of sorrow ; 
but to Desika it ^nied ah occasion of every day phenomenon. Witli 
his heart fixed on the Lord of his heart, with his lips uttering His praises, 
!iis ears enr.-tptured'by the recitations of Ihe Tiruvaymoh and tlie L'p.aiii-. 
sii.'ids, liis hesid on Nainar’s lap and his leet on Bmhra.atantra-Svaiantra 
Jiyar’s, the gre.at teacher passed away from Ills humble and unpretfeiv*"'' 
lious house in the northern str^t of the holy city to tlic world of etCninl 
sleep. Horn as he was in 1269, he had Just passed Itis looth vear \vlieii 


he loft this world. 


Such was the life and mission of this great saint, scc-r and schnhir, 
whose n.ime is venerated - so much among the Sri-\'al>hnavas. The 
most cloguont testimony (o his greatness is the fact tliai, when die 
daily puja is pcrfnnncd in their homes, they invoke his blessing, an^ 
prny ihnl he m.ay be with them and shed his wliolesomc inllueiicc oi> 
their character for “ a. century; more.” .And as this prayer is repeated 


> Thi^ work to be exlinct. 

' Accor^'ng to Mr. SwaatikArau PHIai. It was a Wodneuiay. 
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.every Jay, ihe suppluini of hesiven is indirccily praying for his eternal 
-presence. Every Ceremony in Vaishnaviic homes, moreover, is com- 
’invnced vinly after a preliminary panegyric on the Sitgc, anJ in the list of 
tlivisu who receive holy offerings at tnarri.agcs aiiU oh other sacred occa- 
sions, his name' is yoined to that of his Gixl.* In fact there is no impor- 
tant N’aishiiaviie temple in .South India, which docs not contain an idol 
of'Vvnkalaiifliha. Temples belonging to the Vadagalai sect necoss.irily 
haw his image, while in those ihailielong to the Tongalai.s,who do not 
acknowledge him as their I’rabandhk AclVirya,. he has been assigned a 
position side hy side with Manarala Malta Muni. And as 'this recogni- 
tion is .•u coittp.inied with the claim, in some cases, to I'l.s: their own caste 
on that portion ol the temple which is dedic.-iied to Desik.'i.it has 
resiiheJ in an endless quarrel iteiween the two parties, the keenness and 
the aiiiiiiosity of which time has only helped to increase. To the historian 
ot South Indian religions he will alwavs appear as one of those great 
Ipaders whose pers»»nality and industry were suclias to move the world, 
the world in w hieh thty lived and Ihe world of the future. In Desika's 
case in p.irlicular the monuments of his greatness and his labours, his 
extraordinary power of rousing the devotional spirit in man and ol 
man's liomtige to spirituality, iire endless. Wherever he goes from 
Ti^paii to .Madura, and from Mysore to the coast, the unliquariait 
tincls some relic or other which serves to keep the memory of (lie great 
saint green in the minds of his followers and worshippers, Hefc'ma 
well which his masonic skill' constructed to demonstrate lii-s knowledge of 
the artisan's work, there is the humble, obscure iind unpretentious house 
|jn which he lived Ids eventful life. At one place c;m be seen the spot 
where lie paid his worship 10 Hayagtiva and obtained, as traditions say, 
the ..divine and ali-kitQwing wisdom; at nnother can be seen tlte 
maijiapa ; wh^ he lectured to thousands of admiring scholar.s and 
tvhe're lie?hushed to peace scorcs.of ntnsy coiitrox’ersialisis. .\t every 
step of Sftrahgam and Conjeevanra. of Satyamahgalam and Tiruvain- 
drapuram, thus, the memory of his life lingers, and a grateful and in- 
creasing posterity has scrupulously preserved and cherished it. But su- 
poriortoall these monuments is his literttry buqueathul to the world. The 
nulncrou.s literary writings wiih which he flooded the world during a 
iife of singularly strenuous aclivtfy, not ip speak of life writings which 


' N» hetleii earunptu »i»lH gi hi>nrjr ol aa apoiheonx. coropitte and iKoroughgolns, 
lathsUcvotiunofpooploCu IV-iikaUio}' have becoma exceadingly faantical. The vUlaBe 
'olTirv«»hindrn(>uram,«s|K>aall>'. n U>e scene of epleadid fcMivaN celebrated in bis honour, 
ilicrefore.of feuds between the Vedagnlai and TeAgalu (action.. An idea of the 
irrecondliihle nature of party 'HuarreU can be Kained by the history oflhedi.pulo 

bdUeon iliom.— a 'dispute SMn^on.cver lu'fwe i7«a. me phana of wbirb ■'isni this moment up 
boforothc Privy Coundi(or»d(inl>calk>o." Fm- a dion kUmmary of it, SeKih .^eo>/ 

G<$9i{tU>-r, p. ^<4-5- 
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have arisen about him, arc enough memorials of his existence.* To 

the Sanskrit and the Tamilian, to the student of classicism and of 
piipular dialects, to the lover of poetry iind to tl>e pliilosophcr, to the 
romantic mind and the spiritual aspirant, to saints and scholars, to 
men and women, he affords, and will afford consolation. Bui this 
imellccuial brilliancy, this manvllous versatility of menial achievt- 
meiils, is nothing by the side of the siiintiy simplicity and the 
divine purity of his life. Scholar -as he was, poet, dntmatisl and 
philosopher as he was, he was first and foremost a servant of God I and 
liis service to Cod was, by its purity and its cxatnple, the greatest 
possible service to man. In his love of the Lorti he refused to see 
enemies in his lovers, deluded and ungniteful as they sometimes were; 
and the very shoes, which their meanness hung at the threshold of his 
humble home for harming him, were made by him, the pnsspori--' ofhl.s 
spiritual elevation. It was this wonderful combination of s^iintlincss 
and scholarship, of devotional fervour and of intellectual vigour, that 
made Dc^ika an idol of his following, a terror to his enemies, .in object 
of admiration to both. Herein lies the explanation of that singular fact 
that the greatest of .-\dvailic writers of the middle ages befriended him 
and that another Advairic writer of a later age but of equal eminence 
celebrated, as a commentator, his literary greatness. Herein ties also the 
explanation of the fact that the best bk^praphies of bis life are by men 
who belonged to'the Prabandic party. What greater homage is nci'd- 
ed to shew the greatness of the saint, the remarkable magnetism of his 
personality 1 Of all tributes and homages, the tributes and liumages of 
rivals and enemies are the most valuable: and it is to the eternal credit 
of Venkatanfltba that he won them. Indeed in the history of ^rl-Vaish- 
n.'ivism he occupies, as impartial historic judgment will decidely pro- 
nounce, a place second only to R.nin.'inuja. 

V. RANG.ACHARI. 


' Tor n few worfcKonihe le^cber. see Pwf. Ran^.-tehAryn's Dff. CataL Sa'ti. 

V,»l XIi. e,^., the bv V'cbkjtU'sji. in DACidaUa meter eAch qusrtw 

of »hich conhiKt. . J j6 «yUab!c K8iin« : iho AMamaHka-^Mn liy .Sri-Mah.'irMry.s. s poem ef 
rto ^ian 2 .is, each stanaa conl.'iinine ibe name of -a cyclit: yc.ar ; the Ai'hiJrya^a»ch4tat ijf 
V’eiikaL'ltlhvrifiii ; Uie AtMrvimtniali by Annnf .'iry.a ; the Aekdr/aKkiainim ■, Ibe Taraht-. 
runilili, It panegyrical poem h ay auutaan.aaeh conlaiainK iha name of a ntrllarcoralcUaticii. 
by Jigannltha ; the tVtfonretf/a/>Ajre<free, by Vvnkace-ti : (lie IViiihi/ii'tiksiJfa-Jwacharya 
b) Sri Ubasliyam Srlnivaeachaeya : the tVehn/etf.'ti'tve/leo.^r//, ibe 
aianeM: elf., hewdea Iha a-orka I have referrctl coin the course of lh!^ desseriaiien. 



Art. XIII. — Anquetil Du Perron of Paris — India aS seen 
by him (1755-60). 

Bv 

SH.\MS-UL-L’LMA Dr. JIVANJI JAMSHRDJI MODI, b.a., ph.d. 
Read on thth December i9«3. 

C 

Tlif name of .Anquetil Du I'crroii is well-known to studunu ol the 
r_.. 1 ....... ancient Iranian liierarurc, as it was he who I'lrsi 

drew tho attention of European scholars to the 
■Avesla and Palilavi writings of the ancient Persians, the ancesiors of the 
iiiodcni Parsecs, his attention being drawn in Pjiris in 1754 .A.D. to a 
few facsimile loaves of the .Atvsta writings which then nobody in Europe 
understood. ;He came to India in August 1755. Having travelled 
for nearly IwoVears in several piirls of India, he went to Sur.il, the then 
head-quarters of the Parsecs, suiyed there f»>r about throe vears and 
studied the Parsec scriptures under Uastur Uarali, a learned high priest 
of Surat. Tlien, on returning to his country, he published in 1771, in two 
volumes — the first, of two parts and the second, ot one part — his boolt of 
Zend-.Vvesta, containing, among other things, the French translation of 
'the ancient Parsec scriptures. His was the first transl.ation of the 
Avesla in any European language. Sir William Jones, the famous 
founder of the .Asi.atir Society of Bengal, nin down .Anquetil and his 
work. The late I’rofessor Darmesleler thus describes the then con- 
troversy : “ A violent dispute brokeout at once, as half the learned world 
denied the authenticity of the Avesla, which it pronounced a forgery. It 
.was the future founder pf the Royal Asiatic Sodetly, William Jone.s, a 
young Oaoniau then, who t^ned this. war. He had been wounded to 
the quick by the scornful totte adopted by AnqiKtil tiiwards Hyde and a 
few other English scholars : the Zend-AwsL-i suffered for the fault of 
the introducer, Zoroaster for AnquMil’s.” ‘ The iransl.itioo of 
.Anquetil ;n;85.(o a certain extent responsible for thedoubt.s thrown upon 
its null)l!^city, because, though it did him all credit as the result of 
studies In an unexplored ficki, wt it was crude. However, Kleukcr and 
other schplars later undefended Anquetil, amf now the learned world 
Jnis accepted the Zend-Avesta as genuine. 

. The subject of thb paper has been off and on before my mind for 
nearly sa years. As 1 have said more than pnee, the study of the 


S.D.E.. V.'l. IV. (iSSu>. pp. xv.xvi. 
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subjects of some o< my papers, both betbrc this Society and the 
Anthropological, was underuikeii to reph- to some inquiries . by 
Mademoiselle D. Menant, the Jeamed authoress of “ Lcs Pnrsis.” '« ho 
lias, as it were, inherited lier fondness for the stud) of Pursteisin iVnnt 
her father, the liite M. Joachim Menant, ineniber ol' the In.siiiuie of 
France. It wa-s in i8^, that she suggested to me jtii inquiry imo.lhb 
subject of Anqueiil’s rctoiions with his Parsec teacher Dtislur Darab, 
lier first inquiry being, whether the family of Darab nf Sural had 
any papers or tunes relating to his relations with Anqueiil. In Iter 
letter, dated aSlh November 1895. she wrote : “J' aurai aussi tin vjf 
diisir d'avoir quelques- details sur Darab i'ami d' Anqui-iil ; il est 
impossible que, d’aprcjs le’s Vahis * vouwne poussict: obteiiir ies ren* 
seignements qui permetient de donner A Darab uue r^tilite complete. 
Pouvez vous me I'ournir sur Darab quelque chose dc plus prcci> ?" “ 
In another letter,^ she wrote, “ J'avais lojours bcaucoup nwdiie sur 
cettc visite au Derimeher. II y’avais certain choses qui tie me sem- 
-blait pas concorder ” 

To reply to her questions, 1 had looked into the wliole question. One 
of thd subjects, tliat suggested itself to roe ' during my inquiries, was 
that of Aiiquetil’s above referred to vi»l U> a Darimeher or it Parse©- 
Fire-tempiei which, as alleged by him, he entered id (he d’sguise of a 
Parsee, with Uie clandestine help of his teacher Daslur Darab. The 
statement-on its very face appeared doubtful to me, as it was full of 
improbabilities and contradictions. I then pul in an appeal in the . 
f&m-i-Jamsked of Bombay, in- one of its issues of iSg6, tiskingj'or some 
papers, notes or information On the subject, from the members of the 
family and otliers al Surat. I could get no information from ihc 
family of Dastur Dar.ib, as all the books and papers of the family were 
burnt with their liouse and their fire-temple in tlie great fir.e of 
Sural on .'qlh April 1837. 

I lately studied the question .-igain in till its details. Bi-fore 
studying llie question of tlic rclittions suhsisiiiig beiw-een .-\nquetil and 
Dastur Darab, I thought it iidvistiWe to study the man himself, 
«.r. , to know the life of .\nquctil. I tried to know something of 


* J 'akii are iiie fAuui> J«>inia»eais in irhach os^U: Uie tiriiHS^utl e«ontM in the iumjJ)'. 

^ i. t hflv« ^reat «Ji^reto baT« M.>me wvr Dnrab. iho of AntiDoLlU U ht 

ioipoHsible thnl. )' 0 u b'ftruun l<on Vahis «ora« informaiion whkh loDitrab 

a compl«c« foaiiC) . Can you lurnsb tnf wmeibinB mum abb'Ut I >nmb f ” 

Letter, dated “ Patm, u Juin (68 rue MaJame) " 

* ’*1 have ulwajii tbougbl mueb over thtt ^isU to the Derimeh^, Thdre are cerUuct 
tbingf whiiih dc .ippear to me u> agree.*’ 
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liih Indian life, his habilsarKl cliaractcristics from his own writings, 
'IiU own narratickn of Ills lour in India. Tills (uipcr is the rosult of the 
iV(,iti.'S taken during this studri 1 give il here in the hope, that it inay 
als»' interest' those who like to know something of India, as' seen hy a 
Frt'ia ii traveller, about 150 yctirs ago- 

'Divisioii of the Thv whole subject, as studied by me, erm he 
abject. divided into three parts:— 

I. An account of .\nquetir.s lile, esiiecl.-illy of his visit to India as 
gfivcn by him.self in the first volume of his iJend*.\vestii. 

An iiccoum of his teacher Daslur Darab. 

V .\n examination of his .sialemeiils about Dasiur Darab, espe- 
cially his- slalemem about his clandestine vlSt to the fire-temple in 
the disgui.se of a I’arsce and under the guidance of Daslur Darab. 

.• (will speak in this paper aU'ut the first p.art of the subject, ?•/;., an ' 
account of .'Vnejuetirs life, especially ol hi> visit to India. I will 
speak of llie otlior two parts in a suhset|uenl paper. 

Our account of .\nquelil c:in be divided into three parts : — 

(.4 ) ! lis early life before his visit to India. 

.(/V) His life in, and his account of, India. 

(C) ’’His life alter liis return to Europe. 

. We have to speak pciocipjiHy «mi the second p.-iri, j’/c.. Iiis life in 
indjr and his account of this country. But, before speaking of this, we 
•spill ' isl a bird’s. eye-view on his earty life in Europe, mostly as given 
hi a in his fUst' volume of the Zend-.\vcsta. 

II. 

(.A) Anquetil Eh; Perrok^- Eaki.v Life. 

1.1 iirVe.came-Rcross no book giving any detailed account of his 
life. In-Pierrc Larousse’s " Grand Dictionnuire 
•form ^ Si^lc." we h.ivo a very 

Anqt til's life. ' i^hort nccouRt of his I'de. VVe learn a good deal 
1 . about him from his Discours Preliminaliv " in 

l)is I wn* work “Zend-.Avvsia.” * A portion of Ihi.s disv:our.se has been 
'iffui! ated Into; iBngtLsh by the late Rrvad Kavusj! Kd.niji Knngu. “ 

t Zond-Avesui, puvrage d« ZeroaiUw Teoae Pfeoiwr.'PrfliDiare Panic, 

* Tnin»4a(iA>n of v^trnci'v from tKv 9rtf(ul‘Ava’'il;i of .^n^«tcr^ l>u Perron, hj* Kiivavj I 
E Kan^. * • 
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Some particulars can be had from a notice of his work taken by. 
M. Dacicr on the occasion of his death.* This publication is not^ 
available to us here, but we find it referred to, here and (here, by 
Mademoiselle D. Mcnant, in her “ .\n<)ueiil Du Perron il Suraie *’ 
published about H years ago. Mr. G. K. Nariman has given us a 
summary in English of Mademoiselle's bnichurc ’. Wc find some 
particulars of his life in the Colculta ' of October i8<j6, in an 

interesting article entitled “ .Anquelil Du Perron." by Mr. H. neveridne. 
There is also a very short account of his work in the ayth volume of 
the same journal * from ilte pen of Dr. (toorge Smith. Uesides 
Ihe.^e, we liave stray references to him in the works of Rurnoul, 
Darmestoier, Hovclocguc, Menani and Brown. 

■Abraham Anquetil Du Perron was bom in Paris on plh December 
1 «7Ai- His elder brother Louis Pierre (]72.t-i8nb) 

Rirth. . ’ was known in Fr.nnce as a historian. His younger 

brother, .Anquetil de Briancourt, was the chief of the French laciory 
at .Surat for some years when Anquetil was at Surat. 


Anquetil look sonx^ Lniversity education and studied Hebrew, tliie 
knowledge which was held to be necessary for the 
•ador Study of religion. He subsequently found, that a- 

study of Arabic and Persian was necessary for a 
study of Hebrew. ' Auxerre (the ancient .Auli.ssiodurum) in I-'rance was 
well-known in his time for its old church and for its .seminary lor 
religious learning. M. De Caylus,* who was the bishop of that place, 
called .Anquetil to his town to study at tlie seminary. 

From Auxerre, he went to .Amersfoot in the province of Utrecht 
Further education in Holland for further educicion, as it was a seat 
at Amersfoot in of theological learning. 1 here, he studied Arabic 
llolliiml, ti^ther with Hebrew. While studying Arabic, 

he studied a little of Persian also, the knowledge of which proved to 


* Notice dc M, Ixie A la 3^aBc« ptihlHiM 4 <* rAe.tJ«HnM 4 <**> In^cnptionM nelle« 

Lettros \ti Mapdi .*<9 JouQlet i^o9> 

' Thi'f WA'« pulslbihadiA the e^nmnk I he ** SunJ.iy (*onH 1 iurion»i, 

ctimmr'ndiit; from Oct<>h«r iom. 

N<». 9116. 1^. np. »84*iex* 

Of'riifftr A’rftm- ff Wf^ftnher ikij;. Vol. XXIX. N'o, I.VIII, |ip. ax^r*** Arlielf " Indirv 
and Comparative PHiloIo^.v.** nVepp. 344.46 fir 

' ** .^n(|lrclil t)u Perren A Surate *' par. .M.iJ0fB<WUe Mvivmm. ' pf. 4*5. 

* AnciHCtlL m hiA (Xwoufi^e In h»hM 4 c of the Xen J.A vc.nU. nu>re than once to him. 

He fippok* of him ( M. le Comie de Caylwt) and of M. f.amoti;non de Mete* 
Kherbe^ a>« hN patron* ^protecteuTA 2 end*AvcNtn. Totno I.. Panie I., p. .^*6). llealM' vpeahs 
of bavifih' presented toM. deCaylommi idol, which he had taken away from (he temple 
of OJcifiiciiori (Joere»hn, near An^ieri. p. y9om). Anquetil remetnbom the above two 
^entlcnirn with ^ratiludem lucaccoint c»f hm tndaaa traA'ob. for their bavin; presented him 
with a telt.*sc<>pe. He regreta, that be could not make um? of it in a ;reatSolar Eebpee 
on 3oih Otvember p. 316), 
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liiin 10 he of great use, later on, asiut iiiieroicdiary language for liis 
study of .Avesta and Pahlavi before Dastur Darah at Surau It was 
oil ilio recoiiiinendation of M. le Comte de Caylus that he had gone to 
Ltroclu for the further study of theology.' 


On finishing his course at (he above institution in Utrecht, under 
M. LeCrosand M. r.Abbe n’Ktemare,’ he hesitated 

futurWourM " liether 

to j^n the department of the Consul.ates or that of 
the Missions. His studies had fitted him for both. It is said, that he was 
" destined at first for the Church.'” 7 he deeper knowledge of Hebrew 
and the rheological education had well hiiod him for Uie Mission of the 
Chureh. .^^d his knowledge of Arabic and Persian had well prepared 
him for the Consulates. He himself was inclined at first for tlic Church. 
When ill at one time, at Cbandarnagar in India, he remembered with 
fondness the quiet hours of study be had passed in theological studies 
.at Rhyinvcch in Amersfool in Holland, and was inclined to give up his 
tmvels and pursuit of Zoroastrianism in order to join the Jesuits in 
Rcngal. * 


H.aviiig finislied his studies at Ulruclil in Holland, he went to Paris 
. ^ and continued bis studies at the Bihlioihcque Ju 

at studies wIicTc he drew the altentlon of its librai ian 

L’.\bbi SalUer. This led to liis being reioin- 
monded for help and encouragement to several learned men, among 
whom one was M. De Caylus. who had, as said above, alreadv 
. begun taking some Interest in his studies. Tlit-sc liter.-iry iiu*n prociirod 
for .4m|uet!l some help from a fund attached to ilte Biblioth^-que for 
further Oriental studies. 

.Anquclil says’, tliat at first, it sfruck him, that the modern customs 
What attract d us^esof Asia had their origin in ihu people who. 

him towards Zo- ‘=o"<|t»ercd the Continent and in their religions; 

roastrinniam. arfd so, he proposed studying in their' original, 

the ancient thcolt^iy .of the nations on the East of 
Ihe EupImitesand con.sulUng their original books for their history. This 
'bought led his mind («) to India, with its Sanskrit and its Vedas, and 


' Tils fnct of IIL TsflUfer. (h« bead «r the Dutch faewrj- nt Sunt. |..■MII; very Itiaa lo 

a .inipAthedc 

upproeieBon of Auqwtil . study « hhuiother^ooMiTuf HollBnd. 

Aiinucca's ZjMd-AtKBtn. Tom* L Port I-. p. 39. 

■CoIcutmRovtm,,'-N>.LVIII.D«:««twri®s,. 

'r<i<iie I. Part 1, p. 

V»il, I, Part 1. p. ^ 
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(b) to Persia with Us ZenJ-Avesia. Of ihesi- iwo, Per.sia with its Zend- 
Avu.sIh appealed to him more, because, liesidcs the t;ici, llwl the country 
•and its religion were interesting in themselves, iis people iiad, ai one time 
or another, some rehuions with the ancient Hebrews, {'igypiians, Gree}<s| 
Indians, and (he Qiinesc. He refers to Dr. Hyde's learned work 
“ Hisloria Kcligionis Veterum Pcrsaruin." the (Irst edition of which 
w;is published in 1700 .\. D. and the se«-ond in I7(x>. ;ind very properly 
says, that it was u lirst Huempt of Us kind. ba>e-d. not on the older. 
origiuHl Zeiid'Avesta, but upon l.-iter Iviolts like the I'arhang-i 
Jehangirl, Persian Viritf-niinieh and Sad<dar. Though this work was 
very useful to scholnr.s, he thought the bc-si w.-iy w.-is to consult the 
Pers.liins therasek'cs on ihe subject of their religion. “ India presents 
for Study a large number of these people esttiblisheJ there since qoo 
years in Guaarul. Tl»ey nre scitwred .all along the North from the 
coast of Malabar, where the taste for commerce :ind industry, which 
char.iclorises them, has led to large sciilemenis. .Tiny are known in 
Inditi as Parsis.”* 

In 1718,. “Mr; George Bpurcher, a mercliant in Surat,” procured 
from the Parsees at Sural h cojn' of the Vendidid! 

Bourchier 3 MS. Sadeh.' His name is \ariouslv given. In the cata^ 
iogue of tlie Bodlein lil»’ary. where the MS. was 
latterly deposited, as stiid there, by Richard Cobbe in 1723, it is given as 
Cicorge Bourcher.* ■ £)f. Gurson da Cunha, in his Origin ol' Rainbay,* 
refers to him as George Bourchier and Speaks of him ;is an iifhcer of the 
Company. AnquetiT speaks of him as Geoi^e Bourchier'. Thi^ was 
the first Avesta book that was tiiken to Europe from India .or Persia, 
and iKibody there could read it, far less understand it. It was a 
novelty at the Bodlein, iuid as such was secured and hung there with 
un iron chain. It was deposited there with the following curious liote' 
of description. “ Leges saersu rilus et liturgia Zoroasire. . .'scripsit 
luinc librum Tched Divdadi" films,” i.e., " Sticred laws, rites ' and 
liturgy of Zoroaster .... Tcljod, son of Divddd, wrote this book." I 
call iliis note curious, beoiuse the ignortmce aboul Ptirsee scripture? in 
those times in England was so great that the name of the book waS’ 
i.ikeii to K' that of the author. - 

(>. .V 

* K'l’ an MS.. viJf C.ttaloifvd ol iku* VerNat. TuH»i»h. HinJuttfiat and 

T\isLlij ia.inubt*fipu in the U.>Jliru\ 1 )} Dr. KJ. Havhiui AnJ Ilvruiftim Eltd 

Col am n iicjCk M*>. Na«. 1935. 

• lind. 

jGurnAl U. n. n. \» Ss. Hxirn Number loco. p* 

Toiiuj r. l^ar* 1.- p. .V 

'* I'ttr AuiMber foroi jud'ShaiiU^ld. 

.AiJi|ueicr'> Xead* Xvi^tAl.. I*;in I.. pl>*45H-^. 
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, The colophon of this manuscript of BoUrchicr' which runs as follows, 
piviis its dAe, &s ro 9 2$, maA 7, year 1050, ya?^, i.c., 1681 A. D. ; — 

.d<( •> •i.nB-" .^ouw 

A few years after Bourchcr, Mr. I'razer, n-Sroiehi»iin, who was a 
Councillor of Bombiiy, carried to Bni'land some Zoroaslrian manu- 
scripts. He had gone specially to Surat, the then headquarters of the 
Par-ices, 10 purchase these manuscripts. .According to Anquetil,’ 
he purchased two manuscripts of the Yayna and the A’ashts and a 
luiinhcr of Persian and Indian (Hindu) manuscripts, Anquctil savs 
on the authority of Diistur Darah, that Frazer had purchased these 
manuscripts together with n Revayel for Rs. 500, from Mr. Manockjee 
Sell, an ancestor of the Sett family of Bomhay. Manockjee Sett had 
procured llicin from Dastur Bliicajee.’ 

Though, as said above, some Zoroastrian Avcsta-Palilavi manuscripts 
hatl been taken 10 Europe before .Anquctil's time, no hodv could 
rcail litem, much less understand them. Some Oriontal scliolars in' 
Europe knew Persian, and so tlifcy rested only on some Per.sian 
manuscripts for their information. Dr. Hyde’s abovemcnlioned 
bools, Itself based on Persittn works, was the principal source of 
infoctnation for most of tlx; scholars. M. Frerct had presented a 
picture of the Parsec religion which was based only, on the Persian 
Sad-dar. M. Fouchcr, a learned abbot, had written a history of the 
religion of the ancient Persian.s, hut he had based it on the authority 
of ilic Classical writers and of Dr. Hyde whose source of information 
was Persian books. 


In 17,1^4, .\nquetil Du Perron, first thought of s-isiting India’ and 
studying the Parsee scriptures. A few fac-similc 
Alow pages of p;iges, traced from die abovemcnlioned Vcndidftd 
AncmeiU.** ***" ^ TTiiinuscript of Bourcher in the Bodlein, were sent 
from England to M. Etionna Fourmonl of Pari.s. 
Tliis scholar lent tlh ni to his relation and pupil M. Leroux Deschau- 


" Die Tr.TdiitofleUb* Liiieratiir J«p by Dr. Sp3«vel. p. to- Amiiietil Perron* 

ZcriJ' Av0Rti4 Tome I.. Parti? II.. f». > 

Tomel. PWtiel.* p.fi. 

'rome I. Partie If, Xi>tire« p. IK :t?xV/r aIm mv deroiint of Dasiur Darab. 

IM^toire de 'I'Acaddmic Rcnnlc de** In^vription* vl UellcN Let iron i7^57» Second 
I’Artip. Memdire*! de LkeratAire. pp. ij;,) xry. 
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tcra^ es, w]io was uii OrientaJist, especially in the line of tlie Chinese 
literature, Anquetil saw these few pages at the Iiou.m: of M. Deschau-* 
terayes and at once though^ of teaming tlie language in which they 
were written. He says : “ Sor le cliainp jc resolu d'enricliir ma 
patric <le ce singulier ouvrage.” ’ He thought that thus, greater 
light can Ik thrown on Oriental antiquities than hy the vain attempts 
hitherto made on the authority of Greek and Latin writers. 

Then the question was : Where to g*) for the study of the huigiuige 
of the few Avesta pages that he stiw ? to I’ersiti or to Indiii ? .After 
some consideration, he preferred India, where he thought, he could 
also have an opportunity to study the Vedtis. Some of his letirned 
friends approved of his idea and gave him liopes for procuring 
assistance from the French Minister and the French Company which 
traded with India. But negotiations with them must n«»:essarlly lake a 
long time, and were not sure of success. So. he grew a little impatient. 
•Again, lie thought, that in case he failed in India and did not do well in 
his desired object of study, he would be liable to reproach from the 
Slate and the Company that helped him. Hv also did not feel justified 
to be a burden in this matter over the resources of his family which 
was not rich. So, under all the circumstances, he resolved to join as a 
soldier, a company of recruits who were going to India to serve in the 
army of the French trading company. The recruiting officer, on learning 
his final aim, disuaded him from jtnning, but, at last, entered his name 
in his register, promising not to disclose the fact to any body till alter 
his departure! .A day before his departure, he took into his confidence 
liis voungcr brother, who, later on, followed him to India, .and who- 
gradually rising, became the chief of the French factory at Sural. 
He left Paris on ylh November 1754, luiving as his equipment, 
two chemises or shirts, two handkerchiefs and one ptiir of stockings. 
He had also with him a box of mathematical instruments, n Hebrew 
Bible and two other books. Ho .'trrtvod at the town of L’Orienl' in 
the Bay of Biscay on i 6 lh November. 

During these days of inarch as .n soldier, ho got wearied of cite 
soMierly Ilfo : and so, it was fortunate, llial by ilie end of this time, 
on arriving .'it the above town, ho heard the good news, that ho was 
relieved from the turmoil of the life of a soldier. His learned 
palron-friond.s, !iad, by this (imo, succeeded in prevailing upon the 
aulhurilios, iluit he may be given an annuity of soo francs from the 
King during the time he was in Indiji for study. He was given a 
free passtige to travel to India tind was given the prii ilege of dining 


Ibid. p. 
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wttli the capoun. -He finally left Prance at Port Louis on 24th 
February 1755, in the ship Lc Due d’Aquitainc. 

III. 

(B) .\nuuctil m 1 ndl\. Pohoiciisrrv and Its -Surkoundisus. 


.\fior voyage of five luontbs and a Italf, full of sea-sickitcss and 
of other illness caught from mi infectious Jisuase, 
diWwr'ry'*^' ^**** brought on the ship hy some soldier-prisoners, 
Anquctil landed .'ll Pondicherry iit 10 o'clock 
on the morning of the lotli of .August 1755. On the Bunder, lie was 
mei by M. De Lcyrit,' the Governor-Gcnentl of the French 
ICsuiblishnicnc in India, on whom he had brought a Idler of 
recommendation, but was not well received. M. DeGoupil, Com- 
iii.iiider Ilf the French troops, received him well jind helped him. His 
urrival mid the object of bis viint to India h.-td, as he says, made a stir 
(iirent iiuclquo bruit) in the country where people generally came from 
Kuri'pe. with a view to make money. They dkl not think much of his 
objeci of visit or of his huna-fides.’ .AnquetiPs first anxiety was lo 
Imve a fixed revenue (un revenu fixe-"). He represented lo M. 
De Lvyrii, the Governor, that if that matter was not attended lo, he 
was determined to return to Europe by the very boat which had 
brouglu him to India. This seems to have had tlie desired effeci and 
111- siipeiid or salary was fixed at Rs. 65 per month or Rs. 780 per year, 
uhicli corresponded to 1,900 French livres’ peryear. He continued to 
gvi Ulis stipend up to 1760, when it was raised to Rs. 100 per moiuli, 
because, as he says, he had to pay the l^rsn Dasturs (A cause des 
Desiours Parses que j’dtois oblige dc payer) and to spend in travelling 
over die couutry. .Anquetil bad 03 do no active service while in the 
tiiuniry, except in Che case of a declaration of war. 


Anquetil began his Indian sCudi^ by visiting various places of Indian 
wonhii) in and about Pondicherry on the Malabar 
cherry ** CouifCnd.bylcaminglheMalabari language. But, 

he ^ys, he found this kind of life like that uf throw- 
iiii; himiiell'in ao roads inste.'id of Mluwing one rotid whicli would le.’vd 
nim lo the object for which lie had come. He then began tlic study of 
Persian which Uc found was more coinnioiily spoken in Asia, lie 
I'l givtied the few months he had passed in Pondicherry in pluiisure. 
riic life (here Ws such as would not k-ad one to take a serious view 


> /.K-nd ilvaiu 1, P. 1, P. XMV. 

/■‘lU.f. .SXV.' 

' A rrcnvii Utr«, as rafoired b} AnquclH* seentb lo be cqAiai co one 
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of life and business. One cnn torm an idea of the wane of seriuusness, 
attached to business by the first comers from Rurope in Utosc early days, 
from tite statement of ,\n<|uetil that “ a baJ! or a party of pleasure 
delayed the l.andini' or (he departure of a ship or the bargain of a 
million."^ 

IV. 


Anqvetil (n Bencal. 


Weil nigh disgusted with this suteofaffairsat Pondicherry, he leti the 
city at the end of January i 7 Sh- After' travelling: 
\ isit to Cbandar. some adjoining places, lie embarked for Bengal 

nag.ar. on the ist of April 1756. He arrived at Chandari 

nagaron 23 nd April, much weakened with' fever. ’Anquetil’s account 
of how he was received by the Director ot the Factory tliere and even by 
some of the Jesuit fathers, throws a side-light of the apathetic life led 
by some Ruropeans in those times. 

.At Chandamagar, Anquctil prosecuted his study of the Persian 
language and he translated some l^rsian books. He does uot mention 
the names of the bdoks. He soon got disgusted ' with Chandamagar 
‘ where he saw no proper means to study Sanskrit. So, he thought of 
'going to Cassimbazar and thence to Benares. At the sanie time, he 
wrote a letter to M. Le Verrier, chief of the Company at .Surat, sending 
him two lines written In the Persian language, but in Zend (Aiesta) 
characters. A Icing illness iift Cihandamsigar made .Anquelil a little 
wavering in Ws proposed project. He Ihuught of entering the olericid 
profession . in the company of the Jesuits. Inu the returning 
heallliand strength removed lluu thought. However, the returning, 
liealtli ut least made him feel-, lh;ii he was leading an useless life 
at Chandamagar. .Again, Bi-iigal was In a stale of eNcilement. Tlie 
Nabob was thinking of driving oul of the country, the linglish. Hi* 
aciempl 10 do so wjis likely to create :i revolution in the country which 
would derange his literary work. So, lie thought of leaving Cliiin- 
Jarnagar. hut hesilalfd .as lo'wherc to go. 


.At this time, he rca’ived a reply from M. Le Verrier from .S.urjit,, 
saying, that the Parsecs had read the lines which 
New;s from Sural! to Sural, .and s.'iid that it wns inodeni . 

D°«urt to teach!'" characters. The reply furllier' 

added, that the I'arsce Uioctors (Dtisturs) .had 
si'jowed liim IM. Lc Verrier) the books of Zoroaster, .more particularly , 


/ M/f, p. XXVII. 
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tile ^L'lid and PalUavi Vendid&d. and that they had promised to explain 
him (Anquctil) that work, and to leach liiin their ancient languages. 
'I'his good news, says Anquctil, soon restored liim to l^ealtli, and lie 
I'esuIveJ la go to Surat (Cette nouvcllc me rend tuiiu- ina sant^* ei 
moil depart esl riJsolu). * He refers to mie of liis weaknesses and 
adds; “ Tliey accuse me of imsicadincss (on me i.ixv de l^goreiO- 
Little scii.slhle of this reproach and very liappy to he ahle to break with 
the seductive relatioivs of which 1 begin feeling ihv weight, I pul 
my things on board a vessel, 'nic vessel wliicli ctirried these things 
moves down the Ganges. But the news of w.tr between France and 
Bnglaiid compels it to return and disconcerts my projix'l. What a 
•sittiaiiini ! The books of ZorotisUr exist. They aiv going to give 
lltoin I'und) explain them to me. I am driven asunder front what is 
■very dear to me for the purpose of enriching my country w ith this 
■treasure."' 

He now thought to himsell that the w;ir hctweeii Ivagland .iiid France 
would perhaps make him a prisoner in the lianrV of the Fnglish, and in 
.that event, tliere w;is:i likelihood of his being sent aw.av to Liirope as 
a. prisoner and of Irving deprived of .a visit to Sunil. 

He now knew, Uial in view of the action ;igaiiist the ICnglish, the 
latter were marching agaiii.st Chand.iriiagar and 
Ch*an^v were very close to it. If the Nabnh did nni come 
o^ur. in time to help the French, Chtindarnagar was .sure 

to faii into the hands of the English. So, he quiet I v left t'handarnagar. 
on the ylli of March 1757, for Citssimbazar wilhoiil iiifoniiiiig tin 
Director of the French factory of his proposed depailure. Ho, in lii~ 
siwn mind, excused the laull of this sudden departure, wlien his French 
colony and compatriots were iti difiiculn-, hv the thought, tliat, as he 
knew Persian, be would be of some use to his country at C.a.ssimbazar 
by .^uencing ^someway the Nabob to send his help to tlie French 
He wa^tdamed foe this sudden secret dep.trturc at tlie time iif 
tho difficulty ofilils French cctony. He says on this subject, '‘ll'lhjit 
(departure) h.as been the cause of some unhappy misfortunes wliich 
;Jiave embittered a part of the time which I passed in India. I, on the 
Othttf hand owe to it .{»>., that dep.-uture), the knowledge 01' tlie ( I ndian ) 
Peninsula, .and the acquisition and mmslaiioii of tlie worlts ot 
Zoroaster." ‘ 


' Ti^ncli PflrLie 1 ^ pp 49, 

^ /liti. p. 4L 
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He arrived nL Cnssimbazar, on 12th March 1757. He went .to see-' 
the Natob, Suraja Dowla, at a Darbar, whero ’be' 
baYar * the of *® ***** **** shoes and to perfonn tlje Sidj- 

Suraja DowU. dah, a.^., the salute 'b>' raising his hands dowii 

from the ground to his hvtuJ. Anquetil gives a 
rather long account of his visit to tl»e Dsirhar. The Oflicers of ihiv 
Nabob’s army, while saluting In the above way, said ; Omerdonu, 
doulat aiadah bashed, iVs., May you live long and may your good 
fortune Increase.' 

Wliile at Casslmbazar, An^uetil found that the Nawult was not 
in a mood to .send assistance early to the French hi Chnndarnagar. 
He heard <hi the 19th of March 1757, that Clwndariiagar was well* 
uigb surrounded by the English army. He now thought of returning 
to Cltandarnagar and started for it.on the aoth. To avoid railing into' 
the hands of the English, he travelled in the disguise of a Mour (Maho, 

. medan) and arrived near Chandarnagar on the 2.trd. Chandarntigiir 
had just surrendered to the English. So, he thought of returning to 
Cassimbazar. Though the river was full of English boats, some native- 
boatmen; out of humanity, undertook the risk of taking him to Cassimy 
bazar. Aiiquetil vvas touched this act of Idndnoss of the Indm.ns 
who did not know him.’ On the 26th of March,. ho was on the point of 
falling into- the hands of the English. His boalmcii, finding. lii-.o-he 
• was much anxious to avoid the English, intenlionallv look Iiini to 11 
village on Uie bank of the Ganges where there were a nuniK-r of Kngli.sh 
boats, with a’view to extort mOre money from him th:m what ho littd 
promised. But ho rem.-iined firm and Ihreatcnod to place tlicm in 
prison ill the place where tliey wtinted to take him. This brought iheni 
to their senses and they proceeded stniighl. On his way to L'assim-. 
bazar, he met, at I’lassey, the army of the Nabob under Doiilohraiii 
which was being sent 10 help the French. He was received with polite- 
ness in their camp. Doulohram will him to his Lieutenant Mirnuiden; 
a Mogul, who isent him to his hruiher who was ilie commtindcr of Llie 

* Aoqitolil ipeal>» oi «hi- •silute, paij l.> Ihc Nalml. h> firins if>'n« '7ailMotiifs, VVli(it|i» 
Lhk WiirU cnilIel^h^u«N / Mr. BvtcriJ^c •..vy- that it is «acJ for u inittcb>Ji>ck AiiJ' tuiuC , 
be a mmt.'tko k*r mntUry kh matft.Hi •A-hich iaa Tiirkhih werj r,«r A ifiin. Jlhiiik.it Ik 
rrr»mr KillebAL'p. W jj i. r.. the fori ;;un. 

’ "lhonn4 tl'AVOtr trtsive bial J-livmanhq chez tfr^ Indiirii), qui ne ina conri.k.^etent'.' 
par, qul vpyoiant la prpniivr tie ism £‘Uiblis»em«rM Jeirvit. alqut CeAposoia'nt rtl'dleittiriii ect 
mtf rcn^ani service. - Tome Rirl. I. p. XLV. 

^ This statorent of .Amtueiil cenlradiL-ta hk abore staleinciit. Ita praisesUirir hoinaaity 
in savincr a stc.-iitEer from the hands pf ibr rnemy. and. at the same time, ocettaen tl)inn.of an 
attempt of Ire.-tchery and silortion under the threat ufsitus him up to thaaavmy fTom.’ 
wliom they had sated h'nt. 
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..^rillluiy. At'djmier, lie was offercil .1 drink which he refused, but 
lii'ini.; pressed to takes little, it hcih^nn I^uropean drink, he took' it, 
liv'lkviiig It to be brandy and water. In quarier of an hour, he 
' hiul coiivul»ons frcHii which he recovered witli diDlculiy, and he learnt 
ili.’ii ihu drink whs ' u solution of opium. He arrived at Cassimbazar 
, no .’Sill March. 

Amiiielil was then .au.iehcd 10 tlvil part ofthe iinny of the Nabob, 
wliUii was commuoded by .M. Law. He became a favourite wiih 
ili5- I’lVicer, who, he. says, often consulted him. This drew the jealousy 
c’foihers towards him. They all arrived at. Caltran on the tst of May 
I ■jy;. The next day fend May), a number of the officers of -M. I-aw's 
ai aiv appeared before their chief with AnquetilN memorandum book, 
and poiiuiiiy; to die note.s be was in the habit of taking', accused him 
I’l'liaJ intentions, &c. ' Tlie commander prudently remained silent. 

1 lie oi'iicers insultingly referred to hi# leaving Chand^ffagar without 
pi'i'inission and molesied him in various other w;^'s,/> 


W 


Retukn Journey to PoxoiciieitRY. 


Llpder these circumstances. .Anqueiil asked hi. Law’.s permission 
to leave the camp and to go to Pondicherry. 'I'liis 
Po^d^h''**r^* resolution umied -AMne of his enemies into friends,. 

' ' and they offered a number of things to Anquelil to 

liclp him on his w.iy by land to Pondiclierry. He had hardly 2 gold 
rupees (t.e., mobars), in his pocket. M. Carillon quietly put in bis 
pocket 7 gold rupees (mc^ars) more. He left Cassimbaxar on ist 
> 7 a 7 ‘ On his way, he bought at Rajmalia! a small hor.se for 18 
. livre.s (18 sh.) on his wiay to Murshidabad, he heard that a certain wiki 
dcpliani had created a panic aimvig tlie travellers of that district. T]ie 
smell of tliis elephant from a distance frightened AnqucUI's pony which 
was H quiet atfimal. He was thrown to the ground and was hurt. 
He proceeded further, carrying the animal by the bridle, and snw’ that 
the elephant was at last captured by the people. He arrived :il Mur.shi- 
dabiid which was then considered to he the cnpital of liengal, on .fih 
.May, stayed tliere for 9 days to resl his injured foot and left it on the 
i5Ch. At'Murshtdiibiid, he was the guest of a Prunchman, M. de 
CliangeaiJ, who was at first in the service of the Frencli Company, hui 
had laitufly taken service with the Mahomedan Nabob of Bengal. 
.Xnquetil was afraid niore of the good services that one did liim than of 
the bad services (j'ai tojours plus cralT.i icsservices quo Ics mauvaises 
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offices)* he dill not like to be under one’s oblij^ation. So, he left the 
house of his host «s soon as he was u little better and able to walk well. 
He started for Ganjam in the company of two peons :ind .in interiTcter 
(dobachi). 

In the midst of all th&sufreriin{s of the journey .Nnquelil was, jih he 
siiys, consoled by three kinds of thoughts. 

1 . Tho first was dial of the principal object ot his visit to India, vi:. , 
tile books of Zoroaster, for which he w;is now going to mtike a search 
lit Surat via Pondicherry. 

2. The second thought was, that In llicse journeys, lie Icnnu the man- 
ners of the people .and formed an ideii about them. Tliis knowledge ot 
the people, he expected, would be useful to him in Ids translation of the 
Vedas, which was the second work that haddiroughi liim to India. 

3. The third thought was this, tlial hoit-evcr superficial liis remarks 
may be. they would give some information about the places he p;issed 
through, of which travellers knew nothing but the names. 

From Murshidabad, he, at the instance of his host, M. dc Changeac, 
went to Moatigil to see Khoda Leli, a young 
Visit to a Mogul, (gcntilhamme) wlx) had taken the title 

Nabob. He represents him as a man of unnatursil desires. So, says. 

.^nqueltl, he had to lay his bands on bis pistol and under its tlareal to 

withdraw from his company.’ 

He left Murshidabad on 15th May 1757. He pa>sot! ibrough places 
like Paloiia, 'Basela, Kogaon, PaUis.si, crossed an arm ol llie Gaiige.s, 
went to Tchoogandi, and thence to K-nloiia. lie then went to Nigun, 
Bordoijan (Burdwail), Tclianderkouii, Mednipour C’^Iidnapore 
Bc'nopour, Bulassor {3rd June 1757). Cuttack (4tli June), Jaganalli (ytli 
June), and Ganjam (isih June). On llte w.ty. he travelled at sonie'- 
pluces as an Indian. .At other pliuvs, he passed as a messenger 
(envoye) of Captain Law,’ ihe officer in the service of the Nabob' of 
Bengal. .At Kotok (Culiack) he was taken hy some to he the Bar 4 
Saheb (the chief) of (the factory oO Cassimbazar. 1 le came across a 


^ fdu/, p. 

• The Nftbob wo* nt Ihe l*m** like oceufTer>ce «« iHe A»f a large nimiber of 
inodnii» (line miiUitiaSe «Sc MfiuroN). whc*. ho would hav« kiUoJ hiin io pleen. The lime, 
(he place and ihe number of peA'ple. in ihv midst of whom tho Nabob exprei^ed his bitontionK 
by bis eyrs (sex yeux m'iftstmiwrcnl bientot de ses \dritAMe in(entk»ns)» create doubVs as to the 
probabilily of the motive atinbulcd U* the Nabob. 

' |e lour d^lalr^u quo munproyet ^t(^cJe}»Mndre Kin (i>.. de Hoitsay) :innJe. pane que 
j'avds dcs cbostfs iinportantr^ & lui comniimiqucr de U part du Captaioe Law, que y^vtOf* 
laissd danA le Bcngale. T. 1. P. ]> I. 
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tiger who caused a panic among llic people round ahoui. Though 
he had a gun, he thought it lulvisahle not lo seek quarrel with liim 
(prudemment je no jugvai pas a propels do lui cherciicr querelle).’ 

On his way, be foil in the company of iwo ./iii/w, one of whom 
was iiivoinpaniod by a fnkiress<3( jS to Joyears.“ 
Her oyes were always li.\od upon .Anquoiil and 
sevoraJ timos sho oven ofl'orod to cook his licheri, 
but lie showed no regard for lior advances (cos avaiices). Those 
ttdv.inces wore then made to one ol liis Alkaras* and accopifd. 
These and odier whom he mol wori- (he pilgrims to the loin|iIo 

of jagreiiiu (J-agarnalh). Pisiplo from all pans of -Asia went 10 
Jagarnath as pilgrims. He saw pilgrims fnim all p;irls of India and 
from Tariary and ho even saw .some black Christians. .\ll the pilgrims 
are la.xed by the Kayi at the rale of two rupees per ■^•ad at 1I10 
em ranee of the village and are charged ludfa rupee more W admission 
Into the temple. 

.\nquetil describes at some length his visit to the town and the temple 
of Jagarnath in the company of his .\lkara (servant). Tlu' suitiie itself 
111 Jagarnath is in a pagoda in an elevaatl pkice. Being found out as 
a non-l-lindu, he was not admitted in spite of his olVer tif money 
(rurgeiu que j’offros) to the Brahmins. While then-, he hoard that the 
«'iies, wliicli formed one of the eyes of the statue. Were stolen by the 
ol :i small Dutch factoiy (Chefd’un pelit Compioir Hollandoisj. ' 
The other eye was formed by a large carbuncle. He dcscrilres the 
dhariot, on which the statue is taken round on its annual feast d;iy, 
'wWch was to occur 12 days after his visit. He says nothing about the 
^gin ol the worship of Jagarnath, sajdng, he had not a.s yet studied 
itlje socred books of the Hindus. He says : " Similarly in 'subsequent 
■«xounl. when 1 would have the occasion to speak of the religion of 
■jiht!.« people ! would rest cemtented twth reporting what I have seen or 
Itfivo heard fithoiit passing any judgment. The comparison which 
1 have of what the voyagers say of tJie religion and usages of the 
Parsis, WTth whal is contained in tltcir sacred Itooks, has distinctly cim- 
vinced me, that, in tlie study of religious opinions, dogmas and culls, 
the rending Of original hooks was a necessary prcliniinnry; th;il ih;*i 
was ihe only thread which could lead through the labyrinth ol a religion 
Jito that of the Indians, which i.s divided into a numhor of socl.s mid 
which IS spread, since more than 2,000 years, in the largest pan of 
Asia.” ' ^ ' 


? PcHiapc FCTM.-Ifi halksra. i.r.. «ic6sffTn;t,r, peoii. 


’ Hill, p. 70. 
* Hid. p. Si. 


• Hid. p. ,3. 

' Hid. pp. II3.S}. 
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Hi; Jajfarnalli on ytb June, .and arrived at Ganjiini, « lieiv Ije was 
the ffuesi ol ft!. .Azam, wliotvas at the head of the Preiu'ii tui-torji iltere.'- 
He had a iiuiel sleep here after nearly two monilis. This port was a 
centre of cr.adc and supplied corn to I’ondiclieria- and to Bentjal. Ii w;ih 
also the key of the Deccan from the north. Anquciil accompanied here 
M. .'\zain to lay llte foundation of an einhank-mcnt on the shore; • 
where a Mahomedait killed a goat (o assure llic succe.ss of liic tcurli 
which in the end was abandoned. .Anquclll was still (ravetling in the' 
pretended roll of a messenger of M.' Law to M.de Bussy, in order Co 
Secure ihe help of others. He says: “ In spite of my ropugnanceTpr. 
sham, I kept on this borrotved charjicter." ' In spite of this personti-^ 
tion, he had some difRculty at u place called N'opara, where, beings 
.stopped by a sepoy, he gave him a hlou*. The Daroga with sword iit^ 
hand and with 50 soldiers arrested him, saying, lie did not know ftl. do 
Bussy. He .does not give any particulars as to what itappened next,, 
but it appears, that, after being detained one night, he w;is allowed to 
proceed on Ills journey; 

He arrived on 19U1' June in the pfovince of Schiltitkol, where he 
heciime the guosl. for the evening of M. Law, tlie brother of M. Law of 
Cassimbazar, and of other Ffsneh officers who vere going to join tlie’. 
.arm}' ot M. de Bussy, which was at a day^ march from that pl.ace. 
Here, he heard for the first timej that his brollier bad come from 
France to Pondiclwrry. Tliis news gave him much courage and he 
hastened to resume his journey. He wvnt to the place where M. de ' 
Bussy's army stayed, and exliaustcd as lie was, “ .some glasses of good 
liquor revived his sense.s and he slepi quietly for tlie rest of the ni.glil.” '• 

Tlie next day, M. dc Bussy, who was informed of the arrival of ah j 

^ enwv from ftl. Litwfroni BeiigHl, expected a .secret , 
M, de Bussy. Ex- • , . , . . 

pression of regret mcssjigc (rom him, and wlicii .ftin;uetil went to see'; 

before him for him, got iwocluiirs placed in .a coiner of his lent for.; 
pretending to be private Conversation. But Anquelil made a- eJear,' 
»o envoy. Confession of liis personation as an envoy and left 

hinisoir at his mercy, pleading liLs diiricuhivs in Bengal and in the . 
journey, for his conduci. M. de Bussy. ihuugh surprised at first at Ills 
ccnduci, regarded the sitiialion with kiitdiK-ss. 

He left the French camp, ihe next day, in coiiipiiny wlih M. 
Law tvlio was gitiiig to Maslipaliim, the emporium of the Deccan,''' 
mid the inarkei of trade Ix-lweeii Europe and India, which was then 
also known for its Tcliilles <»lt) manufactured in the. adjoining 
town of Narzapour. He arrived at M.nslipatam ou ziid July 1757. 


/hiti. p, tfrf. 


• /hiti. fff. 
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Here. 'M. dc Moracin, ihc commander of (lie phuv, helped him with 
-pjoiu\v, and Madame Moracin confirmed tiu- news of his brother's 
•arrival at I’ondichcrrj'. Anquelil saw at Maslipaiain ait Ahboi (Abbe), 
;of whom he speidts IIS one of llte leeclies (sanirsuvs) who have eaten 
away ihv subsiani.e of tlic French Company. He says he 
finaul in several places in India, like Poiidicliery, Cliandarnag:ar . * • 
. . CltuMcol (Schikakol) and in (he army of M. do Dussy, 

'.’wufclt persons. Tliey were paid hijjhly, hut did not study and learn any- 
rliini,'. Tliey occupied l>it;h positions, incompatihle whli tlieir profes- 
sions, Play. Women and Commerce (Ia: jcu, les feinmes et le Com- 
merce) occupied their time. ' 

He left Maslipntam in a palanquin on (he itdli of July enlea'd into 
the district of the Coromandal Coast on .list July.' On arriving at 
PuliUat, a seat of the Dutch factory, he was informed that he could 
not proceed further, unless a passport arrived Iroin Madras. So. to 
ax’oid any delay, he got into a bom known as “ Schdinguc.” As a war 
was wnging betwci’n the Frenoli and the Rnglish at the time, there 
.\y:is iho chance of his falling into the Imnds of ihe Fnglisii. He 
risked th.1t chance. He started on .2nd .Vugusi. Tlie boatmen were 
sailing very .slow. S»«, he threatened them with his pistol. \\'hcn at 
the distance of two ioss from Madras, he saw the village of Si. Tliomt? 
whieh coulains the church ol that saint. 

He now left the boat and proceeded further hy land. The t'oloiial 
.(Kotewal, 1.*., the Police Superintendent) took him for an .Armenian, 
On proceeding further, under Mahomedan dress, he passed as a Mogul. 
He amved at Pondicherry on loth .August 1757. alter about three and 
quiii*ter months’ travel from Bengal and met his brother. Both ihe 
hroUiers had .m affcciionitte embrace. M. de Leyrit, the chief of the 
French factory, bad taken that Anquetil was dead. 

Here, we find .Anquetil again giving an expression of his unsteadi- 
nes.s. The fatigue of the Journey from Bengal had 
T t*o ‘ ® thought to return to Europe. But 

Europe. the sympathetic treatment of him by M. dc Leyrit 

renuned that idea and encouraged him to adhere to 
his thougiil of going to Surat. .Anquetil persuaded M. dc Ixiyrit to 
appoint his hrolher, second in comnuind of the French factory at .Sural, 
and to arrange, tiiat, on the retirement of M. dc Verrier, the ilicn chief, 
he may succeed him as the head. M. de Leyrit consented. Both the 
brothers started” for Surat. They left Pondicherry on iylh October 1757. 


/iU. p. 48. 


/M. p. on. 


/M. p. toC. 
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At first they started tor M.ahi. (Here finishes the first part ot' Aiiq iietii’s 
preliminarv discourse.) 


VI. 

JouRNEV TO Surat. 

With the departure for Sursit, continences, what he hiinsi ll' c.iMa; ' 
" the coninicncemcnt of his Iker.try work (iravaus 
Starts far Surat, littiraires). Anquolil says,‘ that his first two years 
in India, were years ofcxcursion.s. daiifjers, misfortunes, and expedients. 
He seems to mean that they were wasted, and he attributes tlie cause 
to (fl) the ench.-5nt!ng ple.isures of the colonies, (b) to his youth, fury 
of passions and to the then condition of French factories. The two 
months that he passed in quiet in I’ondicherry were months of tjuiio 
reflections, which led bis next few years to be years of literary woric. 


Botli the brothers landed at hlahi on lylh November 1757. Tlicy 
Itad to wait there for .some months till they found 
the opportunity (occasion) to go to Goa or to 
llio Factory Surat Here, .Anquetil had some differences with 

the head of the factory and had to write to M. de 
J.«yrit at Pondicherry to complain about him. He liad to wait 
there for a ship going to the above places. So, he took advantage of 
this delay and went to see some of the French possessions on th;n side 
of tlie Canara district. He left his brother at Slalii and starled for 
Ramataly in a hoiit on the and ofDecemher 1757. .Anquetil, coin- 
rJainlng of the governor of Malii, as being a little rude, s.ays, that tile . 
politeness of llic governor of Ramauily made ii(i for the riidenc.ss of lliat • 
of Mahi.' 


On his way to Canara, lie was detained as a spy. Though 
the countrv was not under the Frcncli, the people 
On his way to ^-ere afr.aid of the French. A Canarcse 
Canara. Aquarrel . . , , .... .. 

with his host. Christian, who knew I’ortuguese, helped .Anquctil. 

He, acting .ns an interpreter, examined the papers 
of .Anquetil and assur«d the Native -Slate (IXirb.tr, /.«•., Darbar), tlaat the 
papers he iiad were on the subject of .Asiroiiomy. He was detained 
there till some satisfactory explanation about liis movomeiu came from 
Neltcerain, where tiicssagcs were sent for inquiries alhiut him. .Anquetil 
went to stay with the Canarcse Christian interpreter. There, he, at the 
end, quarrelled with him lor the feeding cluirges. In the me.nnlime, 
some information in reply to llie inquirie.s came from N'oliccram. In 


> P. Ui. 


• P. ijO. 
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caiiscquencc of ihni inrormaiion, anJ in coiiscquciicc ol* sonic Uireat Lo 
the elTccC, that some French troops uouM soon arrive under the com- 
iitund of his brother, Ire was allow^ni (•> proixi-d on liis journey. He then 
reiurnod to Neliccram where he mol his hrodicr afcpiin.’ .After having 
seen several other places, he returned to Malii. His brother now left 
.Miihi to go to Goa and llK'nee to Surat. 


.\iH|itcliI had read something about the Native Christians in the dis- 
trict round about, whose forefathers were first eonveris-d by -St. Thomas. 
.So, lo know something about them, he started lor t.\.M'(iiii with a letter 
of recommendation from the Freiidt Kesident sit Oilieui. Tie started 
from Mahi on 28th IX-cember 1757. .Wording in .\iu(iielil, Caliein 
was at that time . a large city. It w;is first loundi-d in .\. 1). its 
principal commerce was that of pep|ler. cardamom, s;iiidal and sestime. 
It was ruled he the Samarin (Zamorin). Canaiiore and Cochin at first 
ftinned parts of liis territory. Its first known king w;is Seharan I’lrovi- 
'oial. .\nquelil here gives a long dest'riplicin of the seteral easlV' of 
Cochin. 


Cochin. 

Its Christiaii.s. 


He arrived on ^;isl IJecemIx-r 1757 ai Cin-liin wliicli wasllien in 
tfic hands of the Duleli. There were two Cochins, 
■f'he gretit Coi'hin was captured In hy ilie 

Hutch I’roiii the h:uids of the |•orluguese. part 
of the small Cochin was inhabited by white Jews'. .Xiiqaeill's description 
of Cochin shows, that the city ;ind llie surrounding dislricl formed a 
great centre of tr.ide at that time. Some of the Kuropeaiis who li\i'il 
there were lite'rary persons. Tliere were ;ilso m.any learned t'hrisu.in 
priests. Tltere were a number of Christian Churches liuill by the sevei'al 
iEuropeun commuiiiiies that traded with India, .\iiqueiil visited Vcraple 
WJiich was the seal of the Apostolic Vicar of the Malabar Coast. 
!llis description of llie Christians of this district will be found some* 
•what interesting to the students of the history of die spread of 
ChfUtianity here. Even M'. Florent, a head priest of the district, couK 
not tell how old was the Christian population there. At the time of 
Anquctil’s visit, there were about 200,000 Christians, of whom 50,000 
were Roman Catholics, 100,000 .Syrian Malabar! Catholics, 50,000 oilier 
Syrian Christliins<Syro-Malabares.SchiMii.itiques). The Liitin or Roinan 
Catlinlics again were divided into llirvv classes. 1. Chrisliims of iHi. 
Thomas. 2. The Topas, bom of Portuguese fathers and Indian mothers, 
cither by legal marriage or coiicuhinage. who dressed us Europenii-. 
Most of the domestic servanis of Lite Dutch, the English and ilie Freneli 
in India belonged to this cla.ss, j, Tlie M<iundoukareiis who were 
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rocemly ciiiiwriod Malabar! Clirisiians siiid vvlia dressed as nalixes. 
of die land, and ihv Koulouknrcn who were lishers and sailors. 

Aniiuclil Speaks of ihc following curio«iUe.« or monstrosities whicfi’ 
he heard were seen in the dislrici. -(il .\ eluld 3 iiielics long and, 
li inrlies ill width, white in colour and uell'formcd, (3) A Hying frog; 
and (3) Bashful ants (v«rs bonleux-l (4) small monkeys, having the cyesi 
of owls and long piiws, (5) a small tly with si.v lines of diameter in the 
fonnof a lortoiso with two green and gilt luirn*. His detailed descrip- 
tion of the district should be of .some use to (hose iitierested in the 
question of the old topography of thedistriei. 

.Anqueiil left Gichin on 251I1 Janutiry J75k. and returned to Maiii 011 , 
zgih January 175S. He tlwn left Mulii by boat for 
Goiion i3thFebriiarv. He escaped falling into the 
hands of pirates and arrived at Mangalore on i6lh February, Mangalore 
had then a brisk trade with Muscat in sandalwood, pepper, cardamom, 
Sjc. He left Mangalore on the 17th and arrived at Goa on the 31st of 
February ria Carwar and Marmagosu He met liere, again, his brother,' 
•who three days after Anquctil’s arrival, left forSurat, which, sailing' 
along the coast, he reached after a voyage of about 30 days. His 
brother hastened to Surat becabse he had to take up his new post thcrei . 
.^nquetil parted from him because he wanted to see en route several ' 
places like Aurangabad and EUora.^ 

Anquetil found life at Goa very monotonous. He found the society 
oftlie people — both tiie clergy and the laity — insipid.' Anquetil refers 
to the “ Tribunal de’ I* Inquisilion” of the city, at some length. He 
was pleased with tiie fertility aiul surrounding.s of the pan known 
as the Saiselle of Goa ; but w.ns disgusted with the people (the I’ertu- 
guese) who did not lakesuflicicnl tidvanlageof the blessings of. the cit^s 
soil and situation. He regretted that (io:i was not inh.abited bv other 
people. He left Go.'* on 23rd March lysfi. In the adjoining town of 
Poiida he saw the inhabitants observing the carnival of *' le Siingal*’ 
(Simgdh or the Holi holidays). He .says the people there, like hi.» own 
people on their holidays, “ vommilted a Inmdred follies."* 


He then began 10 iisivnd the Ghauts, whose bvaiiiy und the view 


TIib beauty 
Ghau ts. 


Irom wJio.se summit made a very plotisam impres- 
sion upon his mind.' 'I'hc beautiful Nature, as 
seen there, carried liis thoughts to Nature's God 


' t». l«l. ’ l>. ilS- 

^ "L? re^rfrtt.il, en m'firrachnnt >*pcetai'!c ra«ii*aaRt, nc fut pv 

S autreft homines " {. p. ai.v 

* " Lv Pvuple ^ Knrin^iiiDe et fait commep.vmi notn miUe folies * ft. 

^ /)//, p, 
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^tiid 10 ilie cluius, wliicli must have at uiil- umv prcvaili'd in the 
universe. He cunsidercd the tiiivn tliat Iw s-iu' to he the host in 
the world (la plus belle pelouse du tnoiidv)’. tie philosophised upon 
the attempts of the different Kuropean naiimis lo take possession of 
this beautiful country (ivllc riche contriv). He ihorouslily enjoyed the 
beauty of the Western GItauts. the pleasure of whieli iieillier money 
nor jireainess can hiiy (iin plaisir t|iie !es riclicssvs ni les tjrandeurs ne 
dnniieiu point). He inusi's with himself and says. “Gannoi I pass, 
protected front the tumuli of the world, the rest of niy days willi some 
friends in this retreat which Nature appears to have in ihvsx- ninumains"'' 
Hut the ihou^'ht of the presence of the lanarcse and the Mahralhas,- 
nnd i<f the iiy;ers in this districl soi'rt makes him say iliat it was all 
illusion (pure Illusion '!) and that he would have no repv>s^' ihete. 

IX'scertdiiitr the (Ihaiit.s, while restinir under a tree, lie sent his 
•Canaresc i;uide to fetch some ealahles from the adjoinlnj' town ol 
Konapur. 'I'he man did not return. What made .\iuiueli! very 
..•iiisious was the loss of his passport which was wiili llie guide. Having 
waited long, he himself went to the towu. The Fouzdar sent for him, 
but le.iring lest he inav Iv arresU-d, he left llie town, hrihiiig the 
gu.irds of the citv gate to open the gale for him late at night- 

In the course ol his .account of furllwr progress towards Poona, he 
gives an expression to a favourable opinion aboui 
the Itl.ihrathas, whom ho prefers to the Caaaiese. 
The former :ut; hospitable and opi-n the gates ol 
itfeir villfiges to travellers, while the latter .are .suspicious and close 
tliem. He thus passes an interesting coriilicate for liie Mahiaihas ; 

The people are gay, ^strong and hcaltliy and depend upon nothing 
Mft their courage and arots. Their princip.il strength is in their 
.ilavalry. Hospilnlity is their dominating .virtue. Their country' ^.nis 
to be the cuwttry of Nature. On conversing with the .Mahrniha.s, t fell, 
ns if 1 was conversing with Ibo men of some early ages. In tact, ns 
Ntiturc is subject tu very few wanLs in Ihis^Iiappy country, site is equally 
less active, j So, in the space of seventi .centuries, she hardly goes 
ihrough any changes.” Wlial Anqueiil se^tms to mean is this: The 
enuhtn-, being very fertile, people there have not much to work over 
the soil. .So, they are Jes-s active. Thus, being less subject to changes, 
they arc .^ncrally conservative. 

/Vnquctil crossed the river Krishn.n on his w.-iy. His description of 
titc country is very detailed, to such an extent, lliat one may find it 
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wearisoniii : but it muy he roiuid useful for those who wanl lo sUiJy ilie 
old topography of the district. He coinpliiiiis, ihiil the coins (pi'i. as v»ti) 
ol'onc part of the Aiahratha country were not accepted in atioilii r pan. 

.After a journey of several days, .Anquciil arrived on Kih ,\pril 1754, af 
Poonti (Ponin), which, he say.s, was theetipltal of 
Poona. the Mahrathus ill tit-ii lime, .^aiar.a Itcint; the old 

ca]Mtal. He stayed for anight sit the house of a 
Miihratha Haniti, nnm^ Ir^inu, upon whom he laid .-i letter of iniro- 
diiction troin one .Antusinay. .Anqueiil's I'ollowinj' description' of Pui'iia 
will be found interesting 

"The bazar is a targe street which it traverses frwn one end to’ihe 
other. One finds there all the articles of commerce of .Asia and also 
a part ol those of Europe which the English send there from Bomliay, 
which is at the distance of four or five days’ journey. But all these 
rich tilings are used more by the Moors {Le., llie iMjihonicdnns) than 
the Mahrathas. These people have few wants. A piece of red cloth 
for the cap, another of white cloth round the loins, a third for the 
scarf, and some yards of cloth for the winter, — these form tlic 
dress of the ricit. Their gold is converted intti ornaments wliicli 
they and their women put on. Th«r food very often consists of i ko 
and vegetables to which they add a little of mdied butter. .A similar 
kind of liquid serves for their drink. It fiittens them and sometimes- 
Lhey take it to such an extent that it makes them dull. It is clear that 
the commerce of the Europeans in India would perish absolutely, if 
these people were uppermost everywhere. But the effeminacy and 
luxury ol the Mahoinedans make up for the simple frugality of 
ilio Maliruihas."* 

He tlieii refers to Nana, and stiys. that, at the lime of his visit he was 
not at Poona hut Iwd gone U) Nassik 'nrinak. which wav held to bo- 
sacred by (ho Mahmihas, ■' because, they say, that the water of tlic 
Ganges comes out there from the mouth of ti cow.’” 


A case of Suttee. 


lie left I’oona on the nth ol .\pril st.iying there for one day. On his 
w;iy furtlier, he c;ime iiiToss the case of a sulUv. Ho says : " the 
llakes of fire, the noise of (he drums, (he clu.siting. 
sound of the fiutes and the cries of those present 

added to the horror of the ceremony Nature (here) being 

enervated by heat and .'iccusiomcd to violences of despotism, they look 
to misfortune, lo death itself with a kind of carelessness or of courage, 
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whii h in frci' countries and icmperalc clinotes one liariljy finds anionj^ 
women.”* 


<.)n procecdiit}' further, in n vill:i};e named Zavola, ' he passed the 
night at ti villatjo scltool, nltere tile pupils spread 
white sand over a hIncU Iward and wrote over 
it with their fingers. The teacher beat the pupils 
ilie whole lime, striking *» long cane over the exposed pans of their 
biiJIe-, 


Me arrived at a suburb of .Aurangabad at night on 141I1 April, 

. . ... and the next dav. went to the camp of the French 

At Atiranstabad. , . . . ' r, . . , 

“ army of M. de Bussey, hut was receivet! vry 

coldly. K’cause the story of liie ineident of the guarrel. which he had 

at C'algan in Bengal with the French tu'my there, hud proredeil liini 

here. But some officers made up for this coldness by their politeness 

tow.ai'Js him. The city of Aurangaliad did not please him nuicli. He 

did not see anvthing striking, lie says One who has seen one 

Mahomedan citv of a certain size has seen :>il the cities," .All ihe 

cities are built on wcll-nigli tlie s;iine plan. There was more of 

debauchery here than in Bcng.il- The public houses of young hoys 

were more common :ind more frequented than those ,'1 women. 

•In consequence of this, he left the citv si'on for Hllor.i and Dauiaiahad. 

Jle arrived at lloura (Kllora) on ihlli -April. He passed through 
Cagh.-isvara, where they manufactured pa|rer 
and then through the village of Rouza 
(Rosa), where lie saw the tomb ol .Aurang- 
the -Mnlioincdans of Rosa proud and insolciii. 
who had visited the caves of Ellora betbre him, had given 
n very short account of tltem, be resolved todcscribe them in details. The 
site of the ctive.s was in the form of a horse-shoc. The monuments of 
Ellora were believed to ho the work of Genies. They gave an idea of t^ 
work of thn Indians, ol their boldness (hardicssc) of conception and 6f 
thoir patient s' in exwution. A Wow of ilte bammer wrongly given 
would spoil a cqlo'tade and compel a new digging in the surface of .a 
l.irgo nick. 


FHora and Dou- 
latabad.l 

2eb. Hu ftiund 


.ifelunting (o Aurangtib.ad, on 17th April, he went to see Ihe fort 
of Daulntabad on the tilth. M. de Suiiii P.iul, the commandaiu 
of the Germans, whom be hud seen, in 1757, in the French c.imp at 
Schicakoul. helped him in seeing well the fort, which had the batteries 
of.Aurang/eb upon it. Tlic water in the cistern on the fort was so 
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cold, tliat even at lo o’clock in llie morniii;' (in April), one can hardly 
dare to drink it. Un the edge of the rock, he suv a piece ol’ massive 
nrlillery luriK’d to the north, in 'length about -ti -sticks (Cannes), the 
diameter of the mouth and the neck being about one foot. Near thii 
touch-hole was an inscription in Midiraihi and .^lnI1omudalt lan^' 
guages. There was also a smaller pica- of.-iriillery, pointed to the west-,, 
south-west. On proceeding further, after seeing the Takea (sent) of' 
the Shhiin, he found n third piece of artillery. .AiKiuelil’s description of 
the fort in details may- interest one, who would like to compare the; 
present condition of the fort, with its fornwr condition '. .^iiqueiil spealui 
of the fort as impregnable (une place imprcnahle Be.sides the miign- • 
-zine, it Contained stores of food that would last too men for one ye.’ir. . 
That being the case, ihc fort has netxT yielded except lo a surprise, 
attack or to treason. .After having visited the qinu-ters ol the Moullahs. 
who being ignorant, could not talk with him oii the subject of inetaphs- 
sics-'and oriental liistory, and after having seen the loiltb of the 
daughter of Aufangzeb, knownasthe Begum k&-hSg 1 i (I'.c., the garden 
of the Begum), where he heard a Mullii reciting tlio A'crnti, he left Auinn- 
gahad on the 22nd for Surat. He passed via the villages of Nizampcl. 
Buudnapouri, Pipelgaon, Karenjgaon, Palscra, Douker\'ari, all in the- 
I'uragna of Gandapour, and Songaon and War! in the Partignu of 
Kandaal, which was given by Schah Raja (R.nja Sahu) to Nana. 'He 
iheii passed through the Paragnaof PaloOal, about Kosh from Njtsik. 

He caught dysentery en mule,' and so, lived upon the light 
food ofrico-kanji (Clnge legcr), which served as his meals up to .Sural. 
He proceeded further vin Goienigaon, Areg:um, and Itava. He enierod 
the Pariiganu of Toliandiw on the ndlh. After Pijxjlgaon, he eniereil- 
the Parag.uia of Loner. Jle p.-issi-d ihnnigli the country of the Bhils, ‘'a 
caste of particular peoplc'between the Mahratlias .and the Maliomcd- 
ans.’’’ He passed through the district of Raglaiie. where they spe.ik 
Baglanique, it diiileci of Mar.ithi mixed with iiujarali. He passed 
through the ParagaHii of Mollcr, which was (hen conquered by Niinii. 
Ho was still passing through the country of the BItils. He lost his way 
mid one of the Bhil mnuninina'rs, kindly gave him milk and guided him 
10 the proper romc wiihoiii waiting for, or acapiing, iiny reconipeiV'e. 

1 le thus coniplimems the Bhils : ” In siiniliir circiinisiances among the 
civilized people, we would hiive run the risk of losing our life, or at 
k'itsl of being robbed?" 


^ I hfi4 Uk* pj^Hiire of iltc umn ol Aumit|;abaJ. th« oi UaulatAbnU a/xl the 
cn«o*< ot Id FebniAry F«tr a eccoum of (be KMora l*uv^>. 

vific my UnjAii Vart i, pp. 
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Enicriniy tlie PHrajjanji of Bandari, he now I'ejjan lo meet Uie 
Hanjas of Oujaiiat. He passed ihe Choki of Danianji Kkbar (pefhaps 
Daniaji Guikwar *). He now arrived on the Jtjtli, to ilie well-known 
fnrt-lown of Sonffhad* (SonRuer). where Nana, HolkiiranU Damaji, 
all three had their officers or Residents, .^nandruo (Anauro Ekbar) 
commanded the fort, where livi-d the women of ilw household of his 
brother Damaji. He left Songhad on the .toih, and passing through 
some villages and crossing some iiatiis (f.e., sireams), arrived at Bearn 
(modem VidrA •uttl). which a Mahrailia ehief. natiK-d Bahoiirno, Ivtd 
puVclinsed from Dnmnji (Dtim.-rngi*. Tlic town had a fort liuill of stone. 
He then arrived at Bugipoura, a beautiful village huilt by Badji 
Bolalrao, fadier of Nana. On isl ofMiiy 1751?. he airived atihe CKowki 
of Alaneikpoura, and then, at Biirdoli. Tluj counlrj’ Itere was found 
heautiful and cultivated. Then, proceeding through Dirodnigaon- 
and Konibariii, and passing by a Takia of Fakirs, he arrived at the gale 
of Surat at about live in the evening, weakened Uimugh dysentery. He 
waited for ii passport fri>m the Nabob of Surat, wliich was .soon 
brougiit by a peon of the French factory, and within half an hour lie 
was. in (he arms of his brother at the factory.' 


VII. 

Stay at Sub.at. 

Now commences ilie third pan of Aiiquelil'.s story ol' his trawls, Hv 
stayed at Sural for three years. Before describing 
Surat. Its founda- his stav, he gives some account of the origin of 
beginning, Surat, which, lie says, was one of the largest cities 

of India, and was well-populated, in spite of its 
intiny suITerings, being pillaged alternately by the Mahraihas and 
the .>Jay(JmMans. .At first, it wasa Village of fishermen. In the ibirieenth 
century, when Catnbriy was wcIHtnown, it was .-in unknown village. 


.\nquulil gives the following story of its foundation on the auiborily 
of Nur Beg, a librarian of the last Mahomedan .Soubadar of Ahraeda- 
bi(d. In tjie reignof. Mahomed BegadAof.Ahmedabad, at the end of 
the i5tl) century, there was here, a village of fishermen, whose head cnstc- 
mait was one Suratdji. His surname was Mdhigir (i.e., one who 
cauhvs llsb). This headman paid, on behalf of his caste, the dues due 
u> the governor of Rander, who ruled there on behalf of the king of 

' 'P. 161.' 'For a aliorc hnCory «>f IboOuika-ar nilmi of ihli time, vitii' my pupii' rnliUcU 
"An OutLtoe of tbe Hatory ol Uie £arl>' Cukuarr*'' in the Svatanlro (^qrt'it)ef iilli 

Sifpleirtit'r isi>‘ 

'' Soiigliad and tha ad^nrng vitlaRtiS have eienaowa Parsec pv'piUalioa. ] had the 
pleasure of'viua'os'^nghad. Vidrd, Mahva and Bardoli, in Dei'eniher 1909 and January 1910. 
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Alimedabad. Tlic roriup^c^ie, in one of Iheir priviitct'rinfj excursions, 
attacked and looted the llshcmien’s village. Suraidji cuntplained to tlio 
I'ciiig at Alinii.-d.'»b.nd and asked for protection. The king ordered 
Kliodavandkiian, the governor of Rander, to erect a fort on the other 
side' of the Tapti where the fisliermen lived. Khodavandkhan huilt a 
fort and founded there n city, which lie named Sumt, to coniincinorate 
the name of Suraidji, who had represented ilte mailer to the king. 
.\iinuctil gives the following clironc^ram as the inscription on llic gale 
of (his fortress: "Sadd bond liar sinoh djan I-Vringui in benah’,’’ 
i.e. , This (fortress) sta.s built for defence against the I’onuguese. 

This line, according to the calculation on the af’jad .system, gives the 
dale of the fort as qyi Hijri, i.e., 1524 .A.D. At Hrst, the walls of the 
town were made of earth. Thai continued till 1666 by wliicli 

time the city increased in size. A few years .'tflerwiirds, a wall 
was built round the citv. In about 1708, in the lime of Haidar 
Koulikban, anotlKT wall wsis built round the cict'. In the time of 
Anquetil, it liad 12 g:iies with guns on its round towers. 

Anquctll gives the followtng story about the foundation of the city of 
.Ahmedabud, whose king ruled over Sural. The 

■^e foundation Mahomedan ruler- of Guiarat ivas Mouzafar- 

-of Alimedabad. ,, ti. -j, r, 

klian, who liad retxivea the government 01 the 

counlrv from Emperor Firouz. On the death of Firouz, he became 

independent from the Mogul throne, and his successors continued 

so till the time of Akbar. Hi.s capital was at Titan. .After a 

reign of ir \-ears, he was succeeded by Ins grandson .Ahmed. This 

prince, one day, sawn Persian hor.se all perspired. On inquiry, one 

of his oITitcr-s made the following confession : .At a place alxiul 45 

kosA from I’ilan, there lived a Hindu woman with whose beauty lie 

was encliaiitcJ. She went to tj temple every day , and the officer had 

gone to see her wlien .she attended the temple. He returned within 

4 fieii-rs, i.e., 12 hours, and so. the horse which took him there was all 

perspired. The king lik^ to siilisfy himsi-lf alunu the truth of this 

stalcmciU. He went with the olTia-r to the place and siiw the 

Hindu damsel. When looking at the town, he -saw .nn hare (Igliiing 

with a luitilingdog. He was struck with this sight and .'thought, that 

such a place must produce warriors. .So. Ik- founded a citv <»n the 

place- alvnit 40 kosh from Pamn — and named it .\hiiiodabacl alAcr 


' Thin u-ill r.iii in Pcralanchanctenas 

I.r-.. lit, Tlii' huiljins HUS a hindrance ofi tbobrcan til tham'Dl of the Porlii^na. 
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hi.s own name, li' then became ihe capital of GujnrHi. .\nquelil says, 
that a Persian inscription gives the dale of ilu- construction of the 
Masjid of the cityttis 1407 A.D. (8jo Hijri).aiid the date of the consiruc- 
i4Qn of the city as 1409 (813 H.). Anquciil gives u short account of ilie 
kings of Ahmedabad up to the time of .Akhar, and of the Soubadnrs 
under Akbar and his successors up to the lime of Mahomed Shah. He 
also gives an account of the family and principal oflicers of Nistam-ul- 
Moulk. iHe Chen describes the iz Soubas of Hindustan and gives a list 
of 61 emperors, beginning with Pvihara Raja of Delhi in th« uih 
century nnd ending with Shah Jahan Sand in about 171)1. 

^urat was under the Icrrhories of the Mogul l-aiipire. h was ruled 
over once directly by the Rtj&s of .MmK'dahaO. I n 
Anqoeiil’s time, it had two governors, one for the 
Surat. other for ihc city, both imJcpendvnl 

of one another. Anqueiil gives a long list of the 
former governors of Surat from SalaKatklian downwards. He says 
-that Gujar&c was spoken of in his liinu as Zfw a/ the hoauly of 
cities. Surat, owing to its mkiway situation, comntanded the trade ol 
-well-nigh the whole of the Indian peninsu{:i :md of the Persian and 
•Arabian Gulfs. This commera* nuade her rich. Site Itad captured 
the trade of Goa and Ahmcdabad. .Vnquetil aitrihuivs the fall of Surat 
iprincipally to two causes. Firstly, the Chiefs of the differem Kuropcan 
•factories — the- French, Portuguese, English, Dutch, &c. — envlod 
one another, and through unjustifiable rivalry spoilt the trade. Sccoiidlt , 
the Nabobs or governors themselves also ruined the trade by oppressive 
duties and taxes and cunseiiuent restrictions on trade, l-astly, ibe 
internal dissensions and warfare among the successors of tlic Naltoh, 
Teg Beg Khan, further ruined the trade of the city, .\nqueiil describes 
at some length the dissensions between the heirs of Nabob Teg Beg 
Khan. The different European factories took one side or the o*her 
from the point of view of their interests. 


]ii these dissensions among the rivallteirK of the {ale Nabob, a rich 
Parsce of Surat, named Mundierjce and known by 
Tin* dissensions liis people as Muncherjee Sett, was involved. He 

rftbelMabob anS fi'Olory. .Anquclil 

I'he Pursees. spi-aks ol him as the chief of (lie I’arscw^ :ii Sural 

Ichcfdes Parsecs deSuralo). The Mahraihas began 
taking advantage of the imonial dis-sensiuns in Surat, and now and 
then, with or without inking sides, attacked the town. Among the l ivaK 
for the chief power of the Nabohship, one was Sahdar Khiin who wa* 
supported by the Dutch factory. Ho was oppoM-u by the Mabraihas. 
Tlicv Cook the above Munclicrjcc Sett, who Ii.-ljicd ilic Out' b,and through 
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them S.ihdar Khan, prisoner. - They asked from him a ransom of four' 
lakhs of rupce-s, ami in tl»e meantime, imposed upon him a daily liiu- of 
Rs. 500, as the cost of keeping and feeding Uie guards who walchcd 
him. According to AnquetiJ, one of the ways, resorted to hy the 
Mahrathas to extort the atKwe four lakhs from Muncherjee.was 10 force 
excrement in his mouth. The Dutch, thereupon, left the city in iheir ' 
ships, and going to the mouth ol (l>e river, thre.itencd the 
arrest of the trading vessels that came in. They pul their throat, 
partially into practice, and the uproar, raised hy the mercantile com-, 
niuniiy, compelled Nabob Miachand. who was iheit In the ascendancy ■ 
and who was helped by the M.-ibrathas, to make peatv with the Dutch. 
One of the Dutch conditions was the immediate rek ns-.- of Munciiegoe 
Sett, I’cace being thus made, the Dutch re-entered into .Sural in their 
ships and were welcomed with some demonstration by the P.arsees af 
Omber (Oomra on the left hank ol the Tapti), which was then a chief 
village of tiic Parsecs of Surat (gross aldee de Parsecs.). ' 

For some titne, the English factors stood aloof and look no sides. 

The Dutch were in the ascendency for sumo time. 

Anquetil's ac-^ The Knglish then began to become a little active 
count of the_ in-r and sided mth Mift-atdiand {Minn Achchan) and, 
1 ^ 7 ^^thi* EnglUh opposed Subdar Khan (^fdar Khan) and his Dutch 
Factory. allies. .AnquetU thus pays a compliment to the 

English. “ They carried .their sight furtlier off,’ 
knew tlie strength and the weaknera of the city, the extent of Us com- 
merce, and of the use of its fleet wliich sojourned in Indian w.iiers.'" 
The English made some' additions to- their lactory premises-' in lyqb. 
built two reservoirs for water and fortified their pi.acc. In 1748,011 the 
arrival of Mr. Darel, as the chief of the factory, liieir place wn> 
gu.-tidcd by J50 soldiers. 

On .'^ih November 1748, lliere met si genend assembly of all 
European nations except the Dutch, to consider 

A Conference of the situation created at Sural by Sabdar Khan, 
l^ictorte«^*e«em whereby trade w.-is greatly jeopardised. It was 
the Dutch. resolved that Salxktr Khtin should be made to 

leave Surat, and the English were entrusted- with 

Torn xLii'cWl Hntoryof Svrat. NftrfiieuUehankar 

(XfinufiEf/iklh. Ve*J. II, Nd. i. iH66). 

' an Acci>uni ol ihelifo of RuttAin MaoimJc (i(«)4*i 720> (ho U^uiidofof the Sc(t family, 
ot who a brokor of (be Ed^lieh foctort'. wHrten in f*«aiiian vctm b> Mobnd 

Jomnfaed bin Kukobad »b 1711. we leom, that tbebouieof tbe En^Ueh fnctcry w 9 s one 
tbal belon^'cd to a Mnhomedaa nerchant Hflji Hajaj Bcfg. It was a palatiol KuilJinj; and 
WAN rented ior Rn. i.fktr* per year. (Tbe CeovoliMfy of (he Sell (anuly by Mr. Jalhlit'y Sett, 
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that mission. Tlu- tucter, therefore, seat for lurther guns, soldiers and 
an Engineer from Horabay. They expected further reinforcements. 
They arranged to use an adjoining carav.an-sjirai to drill ilieir soldiers 
and .so, oonneeled it hy .a new g;itc in their preiiiises. Tliu.s, they 
and iili the other European factors except the Duidi, placed ihem- 
selycs on the side of Mlachan. A Dutch, who went (u llteir promises 
to see what was happening there, was arrested as a spy, and after a 
'summary justice, was, within a short period of nw hours, beheaded, 
llte Hollanders protested against this act. alTimiing at the same time, 
that they were no w'ay befriending Sahdar Khan. The Inner now 
b^ian taking some steps for his own defence. He hired four coolies to 
murder Miachan, and his collcgues, .Moola Fakhruddin, Clviiabi and 
Mir Mahomedalll, who all were united agsiinst him. Tliis attempt at 
'murder failed. -Xt hist, Sabdar Khan was m-ade to Iea\'e .Sural and 
retired to -Sind. Miachan ihu.s came to power with the help of the 
Eitglisli, but he did aol long continue in exercise that power. He 
thought, that the English were trying lo_ play their giime llirough him, 
and so, began to side with the Dutch ;ind g:»ve them llie power itnd the 
iiilUicMCL- which they exercised under .Salxlar Khan. 

Tlie scales were thus lurued. Miaclian. wlu> was once hefriended 
by the English, was now opposed to ihem. He imprisoned Moola 
Fakhruddin, .a rich citizen who was very friendly to the English. The 
Englisli now did what the Dutch .had done fomierh. They, with 
{heir ships, went to the mouth of the Tapti and interfered witli ilio trade 
ol'ihecity. They insisted upon tlu: teletisc of Fakhruddin, just as the 
Dutch, in a similar instance before, Itad Insisted upon the release ol 
fheir I’arsoe favourite broker Muncherjee Sett. Miachan became 
very unpopular at Surat, and, by his mischievou.s conduct, paved 
the return of Sabdar Khan from Sind to the Nabobslitp of Surat. 
Sabdar Khan became N^wh and Miachan had to return to Bombay, 
once more seeking the protection of the English. The internal dissen- 
sions at Surat had not ended. Now, a quarrel arose between Sabdar 
Khan’s party and the party of the Siddhec, i.e., the Nabob of Janjira, 
\vho was held to be the Admirsd of the Mogul Emperor in this part of 
the Arabian Sea. The Dutch now favoured the Siddhec. Sabdar Khan 
olTcrcd llie .Admlralshiptothe English, but it wasrefus<-d. .Sabdar Khan 
died in 1758, and his son-in-law, All Nawtiz Khan, who w.is a nephew 
of .Miachan, declared himself Nabob. The English did not acknow- 
ledge him and they again set up Miachan who was under iheir iluimh 
at Bombay. 

Such was the state of affairs at Surat, when, .\iiquvtil Du Perron 
entered into (he city on ist May 175S. .\li Nawaz Khan, who was on 
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the Nntxibship ;ti lilo lime, was lielpeil by Muncbcrjec Sell who was 
liie Iciider of ihe Parsees and who was ako ilie broker of the Dutch 
factory. .Xoquclil says, lhat Munclierjce Sell was very powerful 
(lout puissaiu ) at Surat and that he did not well repay the 
confidence shown to hint by .-Mi Nawaz Klian. Hut litis allcga- 
(ion is falsiltud by the very fact, mentioned by .\nqueiil hintself, 
n link- later on, that when Munchcrji'c Sett visited All Nawiiz Khan, 
lifter his downfall in his retirement in a suburb of .Surat, the latter 
presented him with a horse, valued at Rs. 2,000. During,' all these 
internal dissensions, the English, siding with one party or another, 
were making their influence felt. Miachan, with their help, returned 
Co Surac and to Che Nabobship. Ali Nawaz Khan resigned the Nabob- 
ship, and retired fo a suburb. Sliortly after, Miachan again hecante un- 
friendly to the English. At Inst, the English, entering Into some lornis 
with the Mahrathas, sent an attack on Surat aided by their fleet and 
look it on 4th March 1759. Anquetil gives a long description of the 
attack of the English on Sural and of their triumphal entry into the 
city. His description will be found interesting by many as that of an 
eye-witness. In this description, we see trails of Anquetil’s prejudice 
ns a Frenchman against the English. The English, though tliey were 
virtually masters of the situation and of the city, appointed Miachan as 
the nominal Nabob and Faraskhan as his deputy. It was in 1800, 
that the English became direct masters of the city. 

Fnraskhan, the Deputy Nabob, was greatly supported by the Eng- 
lish, and so, he exerted greater authority ihan Mia- 

Faraskhftii, the chan. On loth .April lycq, there was a great 

English, and the uproar in the bazar of the city, owing to the lact. 

Parsees. that' a son of Fara.skhan, on the strength of hiA 

father’s influence and power, tried to extort money 
from tlie h.-izar people. Some of the Parsecs ' got excited at this 
piece of despotism and assaulted his sepov's. Tlioy, in their turn, were 
a.ssaulted and ivounded. Faraskhan thereupon ordered lhat all the 
Parsecs, that may be mol with, he arrcsti-d. .Among those thus arrested, 
one was a brother of Munclterjee Sett, the rich leading Parse* referred to 
above. Muncherjee, on leaving gone to release his brother, was himself 
arrested. Jag.-trnath, who was favouriie with the English, was a 
personal enemy of Munclterjee who was faYouritc with the Dutch. He 
represented Muncherjee to be hostile to the English. The second chief 
oflicer of the Dutch factory ran to Nabob Miachan and asked for the- 
release of his broker Muncherjee. but Faraskhan refused to set him to 
liberty, noiwith.sianding Miachan’s desire to do so. .At Iasi, CJialcbi, 
.Sidi Jafar and Viilli Eullah, who were the leading and influential 
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personag;es in the city, apprehending' that this inaitcf would bring upon 
an open rupture between the English and tlie Dutch which would do 
harm to the trade of the city, interfered and got Munchcrjee released at 
midnight. 

By litis time, a Finnan came from the Mogul Court at Delhi, acknote* 
ledging the English as the head of tito Mogul fleet 
Eng!i™ir"from Se ** Killehdars of the fort of Surai. At the 

Mogul Durbar. Durbar held for the reading of this though 

invited, the chief factors of the Dutch and the French 
dal noL ailend, as their attendance would liave meant an acltnowledg- 
niont of the supremacy of the English. In the meamiim', some of the 
orticers of the Nabob's Court, making an improper use of tlieir influence 
wicli the English, becante very aggressive in the city, and tlie officers ol' 
the English factories had a good deal ol trouble to suppress this 
aggres.sion. 

Then, there came another FirmSn from the Mogul Court and another 
Durbar wa.s held to road it. .A French inercluml, named Boucard 
attended that Durbar, in spile of.-i general orderto the contrary from 
Anquoiil Ue Briancourt. the brother of .Aiiquelildu Perron, who had now 
become (he chief of the French faclorv. He tvas summoned imme- 
diaiuly to the French factory for an explanation. He did not attend, 
and die English sent him home under the protection of too native 
soldiers. But the chief of the French factory used his authiirii>’ the 
next day, and, sending for him, imprisoned him. for about 04 hours. 

.Anquetil had, on his arrival at Surat, lived at the French Factory, 
wltere he was given all the help that he required 
(on m*}' donna tous les secours dont je pouvois 
avoir besmn).^ A few clays' rest had removed all 
the fatigues of his journey. He had not entirely 
got rW of the symptoms of dysentery which he had 
caught in Ihe journey, and the treatment of an 
European, who called himself n doctor, had not 
cured him. But an absolutely strict spare diet cured 
him in a month and a half. He then left the French factory and took 
separate quarters. He says : “Several reasons compelled me lo inke 
private lodging and to appear rarely at the French factor}’. The cold, 
sarcastic and enacting character of the French Chief w.-is the reason to 
leave (the factory). There were difficulties in .nil matters, continuous 
dilatoriness, delays, which could never end, in affairs which one can 
dispo.se off immediately.” Puriheron, after ri-fei ring to his first inter- 
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views with the Dasturs, he complains : "I saw from that timv, the 
manoeuvres of the people of the factory. They sought to push llieni- 
selvcs forward and disliked that I should soon accomplish , the fact 
(>.e., arrangements of study, &c.) I resolved to do without them and 
to conduct my affairs myself. For this reason, it was necessary li> leave 
the French factory where I was ittuch. pinched and where I already 
felt that I was an embarrassment. . . As long as M. le Verricr 
remained in Surat, it was not possible for me to draw out from the 
Dasturs any other thing escept the Zend and Pahlavi Vcndid&d, . . . 

I was thus in the most sad situation, exposed to the (sameHrcuiment 
which i had experienced in Bengal. They refusod me everything at the 
French factory, and that, with a wt ofconieittpt which could not hiit 
alienate from me the people of tlte country. It was necessary to formerly 
summon (for justice) the French Chief, and to lodge a bitter complaint 
against his behaviour before the superior; Council and the Government 
at Pondichery, and to send to the latter a copy of the letters which' 
I had received from M. le Comte de Caylus and from M. Boutin, the 
Commissary of the King in the Company of.thc Indies, who recom-.- 
mended me to the Governor and authorised hint to advance money to . 
me. While waiting for a reply to this despatch, 1 must see myself piif ' 
of the. plight, to return what J had borrowed from Go;i U> malte the voy- 
age to Surat. It was necessary to reduce myself to ' the very humble' 
state of (living only upon) Idscherl ^ in order, that I may save from I'ny 
salary, to pay a part of my debt, to buy the books which I wanted, and' 
with. all that, to study." 

Anquetil attributes the indiflerence of M. le Verrier, of whom lie speaks 
as an honest and religious-minded man, to a little sensitiveness 
on Ills part, for not receiving enough of visits from him (Anqueti])- 
and to his own indifference in not paying enough of respect to him and 
his want of party spirit, and lastly, to the w.-int of suffidenily strong, 
recommendation for him from Pondicherry. 

We thus sue. that within a month and a half or two of his arrival at 
Surat. Anquutil begins finding fault with the French Chief and even 
lodges a complaint .agstinsi him at the lieadquartcrs at Pondicherry. ' 
M. de Verriur h:id secured for him. even hvforu his arrival at Surat, and 
when he was at Chandarn.ngar, promises from the Uasturs Ut help hiirt 
with books and instruction. When Anquetil arrived at Surat, he supplied 
all his wants. Anquetil himself admits all that. But within a short time, 
all that is changed. He thinks thai, not only were the Dasturs dis- ' 
inclined to help him, but even his own countrymen, and even the 
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Chief of 1 )is own Factory. Hu linds himself pinclied where a short time 
before he was supplied with all wants. From the eccentric, haughty 
and unsteady wav of.AnquetiFs life, and from tiis pronenuss to exagge- 
rate matters, ^d to give airs to all his aRiiirs of having worked under 
, great difKculdes, we may well sympalhiw will) M. le Verricr for un- 
gratefulness sltown towards hint by .\n4uetil. .\nquetil lias taken tiie 
liberty ofattributing M. le Vcrricr’s ulk-ged faults to hi« undue desire 
for expecting visits and respects from -Anquctil. ifonewore to take 
the same liberty of judging the conduct of .Anquctil, in changing his 
views 'find line of action so sltortly, he may say. that perhaps .^nquoti! 
bad his own object 10 serve. We know from his account of his stay at 
Pondicherry on return from Chandatiiagar. that he requested the Chief 
!t})erv to appoint his brotiwr to he tlie second in autiiority at the 
Factory at Sur.it, with .a further view, tlwt he may he appointed 
the Chief on the retirement of .M. Ic Verricr. Thinking of ordinary 
human nature, one may he pardoned for supposing, that possibly, 
in Seeking quarrel with .M. Ic Verricr, and in accusing him of interfer- 
ing, or not helping him, in his studies, Anquetil had in iiiind tlie 
ulterior object of M. Ic Verricr’s recall, so that, his brother may 
succeed him ;is Chief; and, as a nviller of fact, wc-do find that he was 
^oon so .appointed. 

In the mklsi of his itccount of his relations with the Frcndi Chid, 
M. le Verricr, he speaks of his hrsl introduction will) the Dasiurs. 
.Jn their case also, he begins 10 find fault with them from the. very 
•beginning. 1 will speak of liis relations with the Dasturs and of liis 
account of his study, in my subsequent paper. 

.Aoquutil, who \v<ts displeased with his own chief, on the ground that 
he did not help him sufficiently well in his studies, 

Anquetil seeks . sought the aid of the Dutch factory, and through 
help from the h, got the help of Munclierjee Sett, the leader of 
m.^iter of his Ptirsecs. .Muncherjee got him anollier manus- 

Ktiidies. cripi of ti>e Vendidid which he compared with the 

copy supplied by Dasturs Darah and Knus. He 
found djiTercnces for which he found fault with the D.isturs, suppiising, 
that they knowingly supplied him with a faulty manuscript, wliile as a 
matter of fact that was not so. VVe wills^v in the subsequeiU paper 
whiit the differences were. I.iitvr on, he secured from Diistur Darab, 
among other manuscripts, a copy of a Persian manuscript, of which 
he .spoke as liie “ small history in verse of the retreat of vho Parsecs 
to India.” ■ This Persian history, of which he docs not give the niiiiie, 
is Che one known as the Kisseh-i-Sanjan. 
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.\nqui-ti1 ihon proceeds to give a sluirt account ol the liislon,- of the 
Par.sees since their emigration to India, haseJ on' 

Anquetl'a ac- the above copj' of the Persian liistory, whirli was 
tory'of^the* Par- '■ailed KisselvnSanjiin from the fact of the Parsers 
sees. having first landed and settled on ilic shores ol 

Western India at Siuijan.^ In ihi.s account, 
Anquctil has added several oh$er%'aiions, some of which are his own, 
aitd .some hnsed on what he had heard from tite Dasturs or others. 
-Some of the.se observations require a tvw remarks and corrections. 

1. He speaks of tlie RSjA J:idir&e (Djadiraeh), who then rolcd at 
Sanjan, as “ an Indian prince of that part of Gujarat " (I’riiice Indien 
dccetteparticduGuzarate). This is correct Others try to identify thi.s 
name witli one of the reigning inonarchs or dyn.aslics of Gujarat. 
Tltis seems to be wrong. 

2. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan says, that one of the conditions, on which the 
Raja permitted the Parsees to establish their colony in his country, 
w'as, that tlie Parsees should give up arms, give up the language of 
their country of Irau and adopt that of India, and that titeir women 
should adopt the dress of Indian women. lihis last stipulation 
Anquetil represents as that of freedom from Purdah sy.stein (leur 
femmes paraitroient en putdic dmuvertcs ramme celles des Indiensj. 
If Anquetit's version, based on the authority of what he heard, at, 
Surat, be true, it may be taken that the Purdidi system was foreign to 
India. It may, perhaps, by implication, he taken, that the women 
of the new settlers, Lite Parsees, had purdah, sflid so the Raja insisted 
upon its ruinovul. But that tlie ancient Persian women Iielbre the 
Mahomedan cotiquest had purd.ahs is not correct. The Parsec books 
do not say that. .Anyhow, Anquetil's version is not supported by the 
Kisseli-i-S;intan, wherein, what the Raja asks, is simply this, that the 
Parsec women may dres.s like the Hindu women. 

3. The Kisseh-i-S.anjan says, llial llie lifih ixindicion nutde by the 
Rtija was that the Parsec-s celebrate their marriage at evening 

lime (Shamgeh ^ |*“"). .\nquvHl renders this rondilion ns thatol 
performing the marriage at the comnienreiiteiil of the night (com- 
nienccnteiii de l;i nuil I. The Parsees generally, up to about 15 years 
ago, performed, and some even now pi-rform, (he marringu ceremony 
twice, the first ni the eoinnieiicement of the nlglii and the second alWr 
midnight. .Some attribute the sei-ond midnight repetition to a stipula* 
lion with the Hindu Raja. But we find on the authority, both of the 

* I'iifr m) pipin' t>n ** Sanjiin ’ J«unial. B. U. R. A. S.. VoJ. XXI, pp. Viitr my 
*' Ahladc Pap«r>/* Tart I. pp. and '* A few ev«nlj) io the Early Hiiitoiy qF the Par»eee 
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Kisseh itself, and of that of the version by .Annuelil on the 

strength of the book and ol what he had Iward iVoin his Dasturs, Ui.'it 
the midnight repetition was not at all the result of any Hindu stipula- 
tioit or cuAom. It seems, that the original Iranian custom may he that 
of it midnight celebration, and the t’ursccs, accepting the stifulalion of 
the Raja, added the ante-niglil cclchniiion in India. 

4. The P.'irsees generally, up to about i5 years ago, repe-jited, and 
some even now repeat, the marriiigc service .'ind benediciion iit Satisltrli 
which is more or less corrupt. Some allrihule tliiii custom to a pro- 
mise given hy the fir.st settler.s to the Raja, Ih.al the recital shall Iv in 
Siinskric. We learn from the Parsec Kisseh itself and from Amiueiil’s 
version of it as received from the then Dasiurs by him, that tliere Wiis 
no promise of any .Sanskrit repetition. The only stipulation Wiis tliat 
of the use of the Indian language. Pos.sibly, in the earl\' times of the 
soulemcnl at Sanjan, they tliought it advisable to recite the lienedic- 
tion in Sanskrit to help some of their learned Hindu guests to under- 
.stand the ritual, and that act of courte.sv formed a custom : but there 
was nothing like a promise or stipulation as regards marriage itselt. 

5. .\ccordhig to the l*crsian Kisseh, at the end nf the fifteenth cen- 
Lui y (.aln'ut 1400 A. D.), Sultan Mahmoiid in\'aded Sanjan and Ivilled a 
large numher of Parsecs, who, making a eommon cause with their 
rulers, tlie Hindus, defended the counirj. Tlteir su]isei|ueni deleal 
compelled them to run away to llie jidjoining moumain of Bahrut 
with their sacred lire which they had conseemted and established at 
Sanjan. Tlte Persian Kisseh speaks of the inv.ading king as 
Suimn Mahmoud, but Anquetil on the authority ot the tradition, that 
he must have heard at .Surat from the Dasturs, speaks of the Sultan 
Mahmoud as that of Gujarat (Le Sultan Mahmoud (Mohammed) 
Schah dcant sur Ic throne du Guzarate). The Parsec tradition 
says, that this Sultan Msdtmoud was the Sultan Mahmoud Beghada 
uf.Ahmedabad in Cujnmt(i45q-i5ii}. Dr. Wilson, who submitted to 
this * Society Eastwick’s translation of the Persian Ki.ssch with his own 
notes accepted this tradition. But, Sir James Campbell, in his Gaitet- 
teer.'^ first doubted the Parsec tr.'idition and said that the Sultan Malt- 
moud who invaded Sanjan was Mahmoud AI.A-ud-din Khilji(iiq7-i3i7). 
Anquelil's version of ilu- evcni shows, ih.al the tradition has hvcii an 
old tradition, prevalent in his time about 150 years ago, and that U was 
Sultan Mahmoud Begada of. Mimcdabitd in Ouj.anit wliu had invaded 
Sanjan. I have shown elsewhere, * that it is possibly a mistake in the 

* Joismal B. B. R. A. S«. Vo1> 1. 
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translation of the Persian Kissch by Eastwick, due to his want iif tanti* 
liarity with old Parsec names, that misled Sir James Campbell. 

. 6. .Among the .several errors of Anquetil in his version ot tin* Per- 
sian Kis.sch, there are two of geograpliical positions. He speaks of the 
mountain of Bahrout,^ to which the Parsees, as said above, fled will* 
their sacred fire, as being situated somewhere near Champnner. 
Herein, be seems to have been misled by the fact, that the Kisscii speaks 
of Mahmoud Begada as invading Saiiytn after the capture of the lorl ol 
Champaner. He thought that Bahn*ul, which is a few miles distant 
from Sanjan, was situated near Cluimpancr. 

■Again .Anquciil speaks of W 4 nsda, to which town the Parsecs took, 
their saered fire after a few yettrs’ stay at Bahrout, to be Romewliere 
near .Aurangabad. It is a gross mistake, because Bftnsdali (Wans- 
dA‘) is situated at about 30 miles' distance from Bilimora. 

7. .Anquctil commits a contradictory mistake in the mailer ol the date 

of tlic removal of the sacred fire fiwn Bansdah to Nao.Rari hy Changa-- 
shah, a rich Parsee of Naosari, who helped poor Parsees with Sudreh 
and Kusli and who had several times written to the Dasturs oi Iran on^ 
doubtful questions. He gives the date as 785 Yazdazardi (le feu 
Behram, Pan 785 d'lesdcdgert) (de J. C. 1415) fut apport 4 en pompc do 
Bansdah A Naucari*). This gives the date of the time, when Chaft- 
gashal* lived, as tlwearly part of the isth centurj-. But, in another part, 
of his book, he speaks of Changnshali as living in the early part of the 
16th century (Tchengsih .Schah. habitant de Naucari on 1516)*.- So,' 
the dates are contradictory. The second dale is correct, and tlie first, 
vig., 1415-16 is evidently wrong, because .Sultan Mahmoud Begad.'i' 
(1459-1511), in whose reign Sanjan w;is invaded and after whose 
conquest of Sanjan the sacred fire was taken to N.iosiiri, was not 
even born at that date. 

Having given the bislorv of the Parsees, mostly on the autliority of 

. ., the Persian Kisseh and a little on the aulhoritv of 

Anquetil on a . . 

few' controversial I he Dasturs, .Anquctil dvscriK-s several questions, 
questions of the on which the Parsecs of Surat had their difierences. 
Parsees. They were the following : — 

I. Disputes anumg the local priests and the Sanjan priests who liad. 
come to Naosari from Bansdah with (he sacred fire, at the instance of 


' Far. an A.'.'ounief ny '-mI ■« Bahnn. I weukircftr mj Uuiaraii readm to the Jitir-i- 
JnmHhed of fih Jum* 19m. 

* [ h.Td the ploAAurc of vntioc Wdn.««l:\ from iilb «o 131b March 1913. with a vimr (race 
(he locality w hero (he oacred Are wax deposited. VV« could not trace (he locality. 
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Changasilah. The question bdng taken before die Mahratha fuler 
(the Gackwad), the Sanjan priests wore asked to leave Naosari with 
tlie sacred Rre, which they then took to Barsnl (Bulsnr) in 1114 Yazda- 
,'aurdi (1744, A. D.), and from there, seven years .-ifterwardB, to L'dwara 
ill itjt Yazdazardi (1751 A. D). .Anquelil’s statement, that the sacred 
fire remained at Naosari for 300 )-ears is wrong, as can be easily seen 
from the dales given above. It remained tlwrc for about (i744-i5i6») 
328 years. Tlie above dispute seems to h.avo arisen from t!ie fact, that 
the Sanjan priests sided with the Naosari laynx-n in their dispute with 
the local priests. The Naosari dispute carried its offshoot to Surat. 
There algo arose a dispute between the priests and the laymen. 

2 . The Second controversial question was that of putting on die 
padin (paitidAna of the .Avesta) on the face of the dead. Anquctil 
,Mys of this dispute, that it was greater than that Ix-tween the followers 
of .\li and Ooinar among the .Malximodans. According to him, 
Jaitiasp, a learned priest, was sent Aw Irom I’ersia to decide this matter, 
and he said, that there was no necessity i>f putting on a piece of dotli 
(ptld&n) on the face of the dead. In Persi.i itself tlierc was no custom 
of the kind’. 

"nic above Jamasp is said to have brought some I’arsee Ku>ks with 
him froni Persia. He found some defeats in the Pahlnvi portion of llic 
local ntanuscripts of the Vendidad. He ttxik three disciples under 
him, one of which was Dastur rhirab. another Dastur Jainaspfts.-i of 
Nao.sari, and the third a priest (supposed to be Dastur Kamdin) of 
■Broach. According to .-\nquetil, Darab tried to improve the Pahlavi 
portion of the local manuscript of the Vendidftd, following the 
instructions of Jamasp, but Muncherjee, wlio was himself the son of a 
priest (Mobed) and who was opposed to him, did not allow that to be 
done. In this connection, .Anquetil .speaks of Dorah as “a Dastur- 
Mohed, profound in the knowledge of Zend and of Pahlavi (Dnslur- 
Mobed consommti dans In 'connaissancc du Zend ei du Pehivi)’ and 
as “ more learned than otliers" (plus instrurit que les autres)’. 

3. Tlie.lhird controversy was that for an intcrcalnry month, which 
the majority, the Sluihanshahis h<id obscn'cd. .Anquetil thus spetiks 
of the state of this question at the time ho arrived at Surat ; “When 
I arrived at Surat iilmost all llio I'tirsoes followed the parly of 
Muncherjee,*. because he was rkh and powerful. Dar.ab, whose learn- 
ing was acknowledged by his .adversaries also, had some followers,’ 
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who, afterwards, when the authority of Muncherjee and of Lite Dutch, 
of whom he was a broker, was suppressed at Surat, showed themselves 
•out more freely.” 


Ill the matter of the third controversy, the two parties sought ihu 
help of the two factories. One party, the ShaJuin' 
Anqueiil lakes sbahis, Itcaded by Muncherjee. the broker of the 
rnternfd^^^quarrelt (•'•“■‘‘“O'. «‘>okcd to the Dutch factory for 

among the Parais. some help. So. ilw other ptiriy, the Kadmi, of 
whom Dastiir-s Darab and Kaus were leaders wltli 
Olliers, sought the supjS)n of the French factory. .Anqueiil says, that 
it Was to seek that support, that the Dasturs had souglil the favour of 
M. le Verrier, the French Chief, and had promised to help him (.Vnquctll) 
with books and iii.struction. .\nquutil look advantage of tlic hostility 
bcivfrcen tliu two parties, and playing, as it were, one side against 
another, tried to secure more books for study, and, as he says "the 
stratagem succeeded.” He bad received from Muncherjee a manuscript 
of the Vendidftd which he did not return in time. So, Muncherjee once 
thought of forcibly having it, by gtung to his house with the soldiers of 
ilie Dutch factory. Anquetil says, thsit he iMpt his pistols ready loaded, 
on his table to oppose this forcible remmal. There seems to be an 
apparent exaggeration in this matter on the side of .AnquetU, because’ 
wliat could his pistol have done before a number of Dutch soldiers, hail 
they come to his bouse according to their alleged intention I 

The dissensions among the heirs of the late Nahob of .Surat and the 
dissension.s among tlie various European factories, 
of civh w'ar*' '*'*** which took the side of one heir or the oilier, liad 
put Surtil, us it were, in a state of civil war. 
The English had besieged the fortress of Surat. This state of affairs 
added, saj’s .Anquetil, to hi.s diliiculties. He had to be on the iilert 
for tile security of his things, .^gain the Dasturs also could not 
regularly attend for imparling luiiioii. .Anquetil had occasional attacks 
of sickness also at litis line. 


Anquelil then speaks of an accident lie met with. While helping a 
cooli, who otherwise would have licen crushed with 
fiiMher'^s'tudy the weight of his trunk, he had, what Is called in 

Sural, the derangement of the navel. He was 
treated hy a woman (sage femme), who wus known In Surat as an 
expert in the art of restoring the navel to its position. In spite of nil 
her strength, she could nut restore his navel, and the help of u robust 
Parsee was soon sought. This I’ursee soon restored him to health and 
he went to work the very next day. He thus describes his work; 
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“ 111 the morning, I collated tlie inanusoript of Muitclicrjee with ilie 
copy of Darab, and in the evening, in the iiiiJ>i of Iwai. I translated 
the Vendidid from the latter manuscript- Tlivsv two works were 
finished on i6th June (1750). as I had aiinoimccd on the itth 
to M. de Lejrit, while reijuestiMg him 10 procure me the four 
•Vedas, the sacred hov>k* of the Indians ilir^nigh -Nraiigiipoiilc.v or 
Arombati.”' He lltcn began translating the additional passages 
found in the manuscript of MunciHTjw, but had hardly begun, 
when he fell ill again through the previous complaint, and the above 
Parsee was again sent for. He treated him for two coniinuoiis hours. 
-Anquetil's description of this native trefilnieiu ol llio complaint of 
navel’ may interest some of our nicdieal men. The operator, says 
Anquelil, was all pcrspiri-d, being required to exert great strength, and 
he himself had got well*iiigh unconscious. He passed the month ot 
July in complete re.si. He did some slight work. He wrote the trans- 
lation and read Zend and I'alilavi hooks. This work eased Ins mind. 
He was agiiiii overtaken with the above cinnplainl at the end of .\tigust 
and went tlirougll the same medical treatment for several day.s. 

On 26th September lyjjo. tlieiv cxvurred an ewni which quite upset 
.\nqiieill for some lime. ' lie says, he was altack- 

.Anqueuls duel ed at Sural bv a h'renelmiaii. There wore alxiut 
with M. oiquant. ' , , , ,, 

400 per.sons present nut none separated litem. He 

received 3 cuts with a sword and 2 with a scahbiird. He went to the 
Frencli factory all covered with blood. English, Dutch and Portuguese 
surgeons were present at the first suigical operation which was perform- 
ed over Iiim at the French factory and which made hint unconscious. 
Soth iron aitd fire were used in the ireainicnt and it was only his 
.robust temperament that saved him. N.ibob .Al! Navazkhan, and the 
principal Mahomedan and European gentlemen of the city inquired 
after his health from time to time. The Nabob himself made inquiries. 
The English, though there was war between them and the French, on 
hoBriaig all the evidence of the case, befriended him and gave him the 
protection of their pavilion. The Superior Council of Bombay and 
General Cromeltn, supported tlie fncitdly action on the pan of M. 
Spencer, the head of tlie English factory at Sural. He wits lodgeil 
at the English factocy- 

Anquetil's brief statement about his quarrel with the Frvnclmuin dcc.s 
not give us an insight into the case, and we do not tindcrMiiiid, why 
he sltould have lefr his own French faclorv', whose chief wus his own 
bmtlier, and why he should have sought the protection of the ICngli-h 
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/actor}. Anquelil refers lo lllis incideiil luico again. (l)''Fronl' 
what he says in one placed, we learn llial the dispute was on some- 
xhiiig about a woman. He does nol mention her name, suiipl}- 

speaking of her ns "Madame.*' He says that the woman 
afterwards remarried with a person wlio was an Engineei tn 
Mahi, wlto, under the threat of carry ing the matter to I’ondichcrry and . 
even to Europe, aimed at procuring a seUlciiwiU with Anquetil. Wlien 
his brother received a letter front Mahi on the subject. Anquciil, who 
had returned to the French factory, some time after the evenl, Hskud 
for lltc protection of the Eitglish .nguiit and he was given thtil protec- 
tion. He represented, titnt he himself wanted to go to Europe io bring.- 
tltac inittcer to an issue and asked for a pttssage in one of the English . 
ships going Lo Bitssora (Bassra) or to England, (z) Anquetil again 
refers to this incident' in histiccounl of his visit lo Mahi on his 
return vuvage lo Europe. He says lltat the above engineer sought 
to make peace, and repented for his action which he confessed was 
t1ie result of bad tidvicc. 


Mr. H. Beveridge, in his interesting article* on Anquetil Pu Perron, 

throws further light on this incident. According. 

Mr. H. Beve- “Sir Brskinc Perry in a notice of 

ridge on tbe sub- 


lect, 


Anquetil Du Perron, in the Proceedings of the Phi^ 
lolMblon Society for 1854 — states, that Du Perron , 
succeeded in killing Ids advwsary.," Sir Ersklne Perry thought it'‘‘.pro- 
bable that some affair of gallantry was at the bottom uf it.” But 
Mr. Beveridge thinks, that “ there is no ground for supposing that 
there was an niTuir of gaillantry involved in the quarrei.*’ It 
occurred to the mind of Mr. Beveridge, that some esaminaiionr in the. 
Sural .anil Bombay records for September and October 1759 might 
throw some light on the affair. So, he examined the records at the 
India olllco and succeeded in finding references to it. It appoarsi that, 
the Frenchman, with wliom .Anquelil had a duel and whom he killed 
in the duel, was a Frenehnnm named M. Biquani, who had 
"concerted a plan for seizing several Miairs' ships even in Surat 
Koad." His letters were iniercepiod and tlieir translation was sent" 
to Sural to be shown to " Meah .Midland and Piiarass Cawn,' lhai 
ihev may take suiiiihle notice iliereof. " Before proper notice 
of M. Biquant's conduci could be taken by the Nawab and the 
English factory uf Sural, ihe duel UH>k place and Biquani was killed. 


' Vol. 1, p. «>. 

• P. w 

** ** The CuliJuttA KpvieH'*. \*«>L Clli, (Xiobef No. du6. p. 

* Miauheu PanHbaii of An«|uetil. 
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•We turtliei^ leam from ihc extracts of the records, quoted by Mr. 
iBevcridge, that M. Ahquuiil I>e Brutneourt, the brother of Anquetil 
' Du PerriMi, wrote to the En^Uh factorj- on nth October 1759 “ re- 
claiming him in the nanx- of the (Fnsiidi) king." The English Chief, 
Mr. John Spencer, wrote in reply on tlx* ijtl*. s.'iying, that, as both the 
Freiu'h and the English were then ** in a neutral city " and as 
there was "sufficient testimony that .Mons. Du Perron has on this 
occasion only acted on the motives of sell-tlcfctice," the iinglLsh were 
jusiilied in giving hint the " asylum he sued for." 

M I'. Beveridge, thus sums up the case and gives his views : “ Thouglt 
lliesc extracts leave the Ciiusu of the quiirrul unexplitinedi it seems 
unlikely tliat it could have been anyiliiiig very discreditable to Du 
Perr-'ii, as otherwise the l•■nglish would hardly have gi\’on him sliuiter, 
"and ilat, loo. io a time of war. Certainly it was not likely that there 
w:i' any intrigue with Mad:inie Riquani ; for, if .Anquetil had been her 
lover, she prohiibly would not have beeit so I’orwrird and persistent in her 
endeavour to hring him to justice. I suspect that the affair arose out of 
Du I'erron’s unhridled longue. Thotqrh a solitary man. or, perhaps I 
slioiiIJ rather s:i\. I>ec;iuse he was a solitary man, lie was wanting 
in reiiccnce, and often m.'idc imprudent and cutting remarks. He could 
lu't ciintrol his pen, as his person.-il narrative ahundunlly shows, and 
it i-. proh.'ible that he Wiis equally reckless with his tongue. 
Tlioogh M. HiquaiU was the assjiilam, yet he probably had had 
provoialion of some sort. Else why w;is the local French feeling so 
sironglv .i^.iinsi .\nquelil, as seems to have been llie case, and why 
•had the filter not confidence enough in his own innocence to Stand 
his trial, instead of taking the extraordinary step of twice soliciting the 
protection ofa hostile nation. Tlic letter referred to by the Bombay 
Go\ernnK'ni seents to show that Biquanl was a lyan of violent charac- 
ter ; and, if I may make a guetss, I am inclined to think that some 
cjti;cless remarks by Du IVrron about Biquant or his wife, were the 
instigating isiuse of the duel." 

I think Mr. Beveridge’s esiimaie of .Xoguclil’s character or nature 
is ivrreei. But, on the ground of the vcrynrgu- 

M.v view of the menls that Iw advances, I .suspect that the cause 
of the quarrel wa.s perhaps .Anqueiil's divul- 
ging to the English, diri-ctly or indirectly. M. Biquant’s plan for 
seizing the Moor ships or sonx’ such secrets. .Aiiquvtil was a man 
ipf quarrelsome spirit. He woukl quarrel on the slightest ground, 
«ven with lliosc who hail once favoured him. Tlve Freiicli facior M. le 
STerrier had helped him, and promised him the help of the Parsce 
Sastuft when he was in Bengal. But, on coming to .Surat, he got 
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displeased with him and even wished for his removal. IK' had ijuarrelled 
with his French people in Bengal. He was not liked hy tlif French 
soldiers, iti whose camp he was for some lime on his way to Surat via 
Pondicherry. Wo thus sec, that being a roan of rather an awkwiird 
disposition, he was not n favourite with the French at Surat, tind was, 
at limes, well-inclined towards the English, who helped him. The Eng- 
lish welcomed him at once in iheir factory after the alwve incident of the 
assiiiilt, .'Ml these and other circumstances, referred to by Mr, Beveridge, 
lead me to think, that the cause of the duel was an hostile act Unvards 
M. Bi^uant like that of divulj^ng his business secret. 

His coafinenicni .'ll home on account of his wounds in the duel and 
for the purpose of avoiding complications, was, to ii ceriuin extent, 
advantageous to him, because he could, under the circumstance, more 
steadily sutend to his studies. 

Mr. Erskine, a member oflheCouncil ofSurul, who spoke the Moor 
{i.*., Mahomedan) language well and who was 

The in^iuries then transferred to Sind, Itad oftered to help .Anque-. 
nia^e**fro^ from Tata (Tattah) in Sind. .Anquetil asked 
Krskine. from him the following : — 

t. .A co^c^the inscriptions on the walls ofa famous 
temple .near Tattah, supposed to have been built hy .Alexander. 

2. Charts of tltc mountains of Kandaliar. 

3. Sanskrit, Sindhi and (Ibiili&n) books. 

In Seplcmtjer 1760, Erskine wrote, that there were no temples, nneient 
monuments or Hindu inscriptions iwar Tala. There were onlv some 
tombs of the kings of Sind with inscriptions in Arabic and Persian, weil- 
nigh effaced. .Anquetil further asked the following 

l. Madar ul .'Afital. which was a Persian Diciioii.ii'v. 

». Roxut-us Safa. 

3. Memoirs over the Rajas, Jesang and Jos.'iiisiiig and over Kashmir 
;md Kandahar. 

4. Nadeshah-namiili (the history of 'J'ham.-is Koulikhan). 

S- History of the kings of India since Changiakhitn and of their 
predecessors, cho Rajas of Delhi. 

6. Tlie Tartar lAlpliahets. 

7. The Saroud-nnmch, a treatise on vocal and luMrumentid niiisiu hy 
'ihou Aloufah. 
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8. The Tasvir-namch. the Pcr^in (ranslalionuf a work on palntii^ 
by Ebn Hosseia. 

On his return from Sind lo Mnliim near Bombay for l)L-alth, Erskine 
renewed his promi'^e of help, hut his suhseqtu.’u ik-alli deprived 
Anqueiil of all that help. 


■Anciuetll then describes, at somelenj^h, tlie ewiu of Mr. Spencer's 

An event, which departure from Surat nod the fiiiK'iutn of an cnicr- 
W to displeasure laininent given to him by the Nabob at Uc^ai^ 

french wadi. His account may interest one, desirous tb 
kni>w sometliing of the Nabob's palace at the 
time and of ilie eiiicrtainments given at the time. Then, he describes 
'tlic evcal of the capture of a .Mahomedan ship, named Faiz Salem, 
belonging to Cii.dcbi .\bdul Kader, by the Commander of a French ship, 
named Ci)ade ne.ir .^lu^c•lt, though the ship had u passport from the 
French Cliief at Sural. The ewent raised a great uproar against the- 
French in Sural. Aiiquelil, though he was under the protection of the 
English factorx , wa' a liltie .afraid of tlw situation. 

A M.ilioniedan woman, who w;is his neighbour, one d:ty t.iikod with 
him in llie Mahomedan language and told him (in 

t racking jokes Tmuarv 17O0) not lo he afraid of the above event, 
with a Mahomedan • • .. <il , 

woman ^ • haste ujo reringui, i.e,. Oh I you 

European I be at ease'." There, then passed alittle 

tliat and joke l>elweeii .\nquelit and the wiunan of the house who 

inquired of him where liis wife was. They laughed, wlien he said he had 

.no Wife, being surprised that a young man should he without a wife. 

They then made inquiries ah.ml his I’ar.si-e si-rvant. This incident le.'ids 

.•\nquctil to say something aboiil the Indian women, itieir dress and tlien 

about the public baths. 

. Anquetil now de.scrilx-s Ills furllHT progress in his studies, and hi.s 
visits to a Parsee fire temple and lo the Pardee Towers of bilence at 
Surat. I will speak i'f these in m\ siihsequeni paper. 

After referring to his visits lo ihe Parsee lowers, Aiiquctil giws a 

Anquetil's ac- briefde.scription of his tisii to the Hindu burning- 
count of his visits ground at roulpara. He says. Ih.ni the I’.irsees, 
to some other while earning the •dead, said praters willi a low 
places o ur.U. vtiice. ilie Hindus sang loudly. He then vi.sii.s the 

temples of .Maliadeo and Ganvsli ((ioue*) at I'oulpiira. He then dcs- 
crihes a Hindu holiday, which, in that ye.'ir, fell oti laih July 1760. It 
was a holiday, which he names. Fete de Mouehes, /.«•., "The east oi 
flies,” when the people throw Itefore iheir doors sugar, flour, &c., which 


^ lit. go laughiiiif. 
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-iitract flies in larKe iiumbcK. He describes (he Pinjrapotc, ih« 
Hindu insihuLiuii for lobkii^ after sick aaimals, situated at .Sakram- 
poura iie.-ir Naosari Gate. He calls It a “ hospital tor aniinals ” 
(Hopital ties anirnau.'t). 

J\ short lime alW his visit to several Hindu instltuiions, iluTe 
happened an icKident (unc petite awnlurc), wliich 
led him to lose his temper again and made him 
forget all his obligations to the lyiglislt, who had 
helped him in his hour of need. He and his brother, 
who was now the Cliicf of the French faciorj- at 
Surat, were for two days, in thecndofjuly, in the French garden (Jardin 
Francois^. For an important business, his brother hud to go to the 
factory in the city at sev-en in tlie morning. An English guard of 200 
uativc sepoys, while going to its post on one of the gates of the fit)', 
hapiscntxl to pass on a narrow road between the two surrounding en- 
elosures or walls of the city. The usual practise was, that in such cases, 
the European factors stopped and showed the politeness to let ilie guards 
p;iss. In this Case, the guard consisted of all native sepoys williout any 
English officer. So, tliv Kctench Chief did notthink.itdue to his honour 
to go aside and let the gudnl pass. 'Fhe native sepoys did not give wny', 
and their niitive officer even went to the extent of drawing his sword 
over some of the peons who accompanied the French Chief. Anquetil’s 
brother, on going to his factory, comi^ined to the English factory, and 
failing there, to the higher authorities at Bombay, but was told, that '.a, 
guard, going to duty, cannot slop. The French had losi much of their 
former influence in India, having suffered many losses .at. the hands of the 
English. So. under these circumstances, .Anquciit's broilicr now hardly 
eft his Frencli factory to go oul. Anquclil says of himself, that he w'ent 
out fully armed, ready to strike a blow with his siibrc to the first 
Englislinian who opp«>M.-d his |>us.sage. 


An incident lhai 
led him to be 
estranged with 
(he English. 


His finishing 
studies before 
xtarliiiir for a lour 
to the Salselle. 


.\nt|ueti! says, thill in .Sopiomhcr lytai. he tiifishcd all the work that 
coiu'crncd thv I’arsvcs and translated their booksand 
prv|Vircd for a vi^'agc, which had, he says, some 
I'onnvciioii holh with the I’arsees and the Hindus, 
lie says, he had left his country to carry there hack 
with liim the Sacred Laws of the whole of .Asia. 
The suhjccl of the I’arsi-es was finished, and he now thought himself in 
be strong enoiigli to commence that of the Hindus. He was now on a 
look out for the four Vedas of the Hindus, and liere, again, he bad to 
seek the help of .Aluncherjee Sett, whose manuscript he had detained 
and with whom he had quarrelled at one lime. It appears, that .Mun- 
cherjee, having once had a hitler experience in the matter of entrusting 
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manuscripts to Anquoiil. «ent a. Parser to him ts say, that he wduu- 
prtworc a copy of tin; Vedas to be seen and eumined li> him (Anquctil) 
at the Frcncli fa. lory for one night, provided his l^rothcr stood a gua- 
rantee for Rs. 3,000. .Vnqueiil sttys. tlial this was merely an attempt on 
the part ol' ^^u^u'hl•^jve’s Parsi-e messenger to create in him a false high 
estimate uf the value of the books, since hh did not giulcrstantl the 
Sanskrit language, h seems, (hat in (he end, the manueeripis of the 
Vedas were shown to Anquettl, who, in order to satisfy himself slimved 
them to some Seuras (Sciouras<,a clitssof Hindu Brahmins, who told 
him,, that tlie munuitcriptsdid not constitute the whok* (ticho **iii>il) of the 
Vedas, hut were extracts. He also consulted for their genuineness and 
completeness, some Parsecs and Brahmans, wlio were in no way' in- 
teri'sted in the transiiction of tlK* sale, but wlio were versed in Sanskrit 
(hnhile dans 1e Samskretan.)' They did not attach much important^ to 
thv manuscripts, Tlie fact of .Vnquetil's consulting some Parsees in the 
matter of San-.Urit Vedas shows, that at that time, .there were in Sumi 
some learni'tl Parsix-s who knew Sanskrit pretty well, if not much.* 

Having come into t-oiii:iei with some Seiiras and such oilier Brali 
mins, ill ilie mailer of this manusci'ipl of the Vedas, .Anquctil, in this 
comieclion, gives a -lion account of the Scants, jatis, Jogis, &>•., who 
formed some of the clas-es of the Brahmins. 

VIII. 

JiUrKXRY IX IIIK S.ll.SKlTK. 

Anqiieiil lel'i Sur.it for a visit to the caves of Kener! ;ind Kleplianla on 
ikih Novemher ijtsi. 'riiis long-ihoughl-of tour 
wi^”l'ii's i!s'e'i<l''* hastened hy the alvivomontioncd incident with 

tlw linglisli sep.ivs, wiiich kei>t hJs brolher conlincd 
in his I'reiich factory, and which made Sural a disvnl prison (honnCte 
prison) for him. He starled with q sejxiV' and a Parsec dome.'tic. The 
iwhole parly, including his palanquin-heann's ( fteras. nchriis), consisted 
of 13 pvr-ons, He provldisj himself with papers, a compass, pistols, jjnd 
' two passports, one from the Nahih and the other from the Miihralhiis. 
.\nquecil deseribes his journey in del ails, the like of which we rarely see 
in theiuxoimis of traixllers. He pas-eJ along the villages and towns of 
Oodna, Bhe-an, Lnipore. Paiisra, Naosari wliieli was then ruled over by 
Kedarao (isiekwar, Uandevi and nulsar, where he -.iw Pandero ghar 
(the fort of Paiidero) from a distaiicv. The place round Naosari was 


‘ ViM. I, p, i.jo. 

” (n a footnote >n w'lh ihU «v.l .\n,{t et * n thui ihe KaJml Nor0u« in 

tbal >eaf 17001. feCI on »i*ih Seflrmhei, uad ihr ^h.ii on i alv on t>xh Jp. 368.) 
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infested with monkeys, which, at times, came to the (own to curry away 
children. Gandevi wjis a dependency of llie M.diratha Chief Damanji 
(Daniaji Gaekwar) and had a bond^ warehouse of ilw I'rench factory. 
He passed ulonjj Vilimora (BHimora), Tclukloy and Varsal (Bu!s;ir). 
While crossiitj' the Racfif»(river)of Bulssir. he hiid to wail lonjr as a 
Piirsee had his horses on the ferry-buia that was runniii}' across the 
river. He had even to use some violence to prevent the I'arscc from 
doiniT so and thus causing him a delay. 


He arrived at OdoCori (Udwara). situated on the sliorc.s of the 
sea, at 3*45 on 3tsc November lyiio. He thus 
alone Udwara*^ speaks ofthis town : “ TItis town is inhabited only 
by the Parsees. One leaves on the right the house.s, 
in ihe midsi of which is the Dcrimcher which contains the Sacred Fire 
named Behnim. Tltis edifice is covered with a double roof lined with 
a penthouse {/.«., a -shed slanting aslope from the main house)., li 
has not from the exterior a Ibrin different from that of other houses. On 
the left of the road is a great pood. On Ihe other side of Udwiir.i, the 
road is alongside the sea. On the left, are rituated beautiful orchards 
of cocoanut trees. At 3-30, he arrived at Kolek (Colek). which serves 
as the stud of the elephants of the Raja of .Aiginguc. Crossing the 
Khari of Kolak, he entered the boundaries of Daman. 


Further p r o- 
gress via Daman, 
Nargol. Sanjan 
and Delinu. 


Anquetil then passed through small Daman, rested iliere for the night, 
crossed over to laige Daman in the morning, and 
proceeded further, without seeing the town or iis 
churches, as, with the downfall of the PortLiguese 
power, the town had lost its inllueiice. Proceeding 
lurlher towards Nargol, he passed through a place 
.•ibounding in plants called Kiovras (Sa?l). wlilcli gives excellent odour 
and from which an essence is made. It i' sold at a riipiv and a quarter 
per tola. The reileciiun of the hot sand on the way made him very 
thirsty. The water, drunk for quenching the iliirsi, hroiighl on cold 
and fever. I Iis Parsec serv.ant. whose name, as we learn later on, «as 
Hirjeo, look him to (he house of an .icqu.iimaitce, a rich Parsee. He 
was well receivetl and pissed the night there. Some cups of U’.'i, and 
good rest and diet restored him a little. In liis account of Nargol, 
ho brietly refers to Sanjan (S.ndisin), where he could not go owing to 
sickness. 


He thus s|vaks of Sanjan : " It is llte place of the settlement of the 
Piiriices in Gujarat which is 3 kosh in the south 
wc*st of N.irgol. At present this place is of little 
importance. Hardly a few Parsecs are seen there. They all have conie 
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from Nargol. Had my strength permilted me I vbiild have been taken 

to this village I am contented with some details,, which 

llio Parsec, who received me in his house, gave me on tlie subject. 

.\nquciil left Nmxol on i.?rd November 17(10, passed through 
Omhergam (Ommergaon) and Deh\ ier (DeSer) and 

Further P f trumc to the Mart ol'Gonvnra. He passed throiurh' 
Kol to Bassein ihv villagt.- ol Dj:m (m Johan Hordi), over iha itAan 
and tlie Salsette. of whicli there ran no boat, and the passengers had 
to Wail till tlic linx* of the ebb to ford it and go 
to Rordi (Bordi in Jelvin Bordi). 'I'livnce he nx'iil to Oloiiar (Golwad), 
and then to DIndoti (l)i-hnu), which hns n square fort coivsisting of 4 
curtains guarded by four bastions. Tlie fort was ivpiiired hy the Mnh- 
ralhas to protect the inhabitants jigainsi the pirates. 

Anquetll left Dindou (Dehnu) on 24111 Nox'emher 1760, arrived 
at Tch.indolt, then .at Tchitehen, and then ;u the fortrc.ss of Tara- 
pore, wliich was repaired by tlw -Msilinith.-is in an European fashion 
iind which had a church dependent upon that of Dehnu. From Tara- 
pore.iie proceeded further to Tchikli to the Khari of Dopgucr (Duhgar), 
and then to the ATAarf of KaJoti, where lived an Indian .saint. Proceed- 
ing further, lie came to Alahim (Kerry Maliim), which liad a fort and 
ilicnto .\gaceln, Dongri and Gantora (l)anu«rrt), from where he saw 
Bovanielangue (Bawa .Msilang), the place of the tomb of 11 Maliomedan 
saint. The people, when they see this tomb, recite the words “ souiiakd 
fedj roupeke palanguc (otn: Wat i«r i.e., the mat- 

tress of 15 a\va -Malang is of gold and the lied of silver. One may infer 
from .Anquetil’s account that at th.at lime, a gun was fired at Bombay 
at 5-30 a. ni. in the morning. The smind was, at times, heard as l.tr 
as .^gaci, because, he says, he left iliis town just wlien the gun at 
Bombay was fired. 

I le arrived at Biisscin (Basilin'), on 27111 Niweiiiher t7iKi. This town 
hiid passed into the hiinds of the Mahralhas Iroin the Pi'riuguese in 
1740. .\fcer Goji, this is the next licauiifiiHy sltuiileJ town on the coiisi. 
From Biis.scin, he cniered into the Salsette, which, from tiourhandel 
(Oiirebuiidcr) to iktndoura (Bandor.i). is ik kos in length, and, from 
Tallin (Thaiiti) to .Marotia I.Maravi), 14 to 15 kos in width. .Minosi all' 
the towns are Christian, .All the Portuguese monks ;ind priests had 
retired to Goa, when the .Mahraihii.- nnik the plaec. The remains of 
the Portuguese convents and churches were, after the departure oi the 
Portuguese, occupied by Canarese priests under the inspection of a 
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C.inarcsc Vicar General. .Anquetil refers to tile places of tlic Salsette 
Hite Diiravi, Dnnyjri, Ootaii, Gorl, Manoni. Marniia (Mar.ivi). A 
haskvi ot'fruils from ihe Commander of Biissein, rc-c»UihlislieU, sayis 
Ainjuelil, Ills auihorit)- over his servants, one or two of wliotn had 
deserted. He personalty did not like such presents. 

AiKiuelil arrived nt Ponjscr on sSlIi November lyOo, after a jour- 
ney ofb days, having left .Surat on the toih. -He wtis the guest of 
tlie Curate ol the Church of tla* convent of the I'aulisis (Jesuits), a 
man. who, beiitg brought up in the habits of ilte natives v'f the plade, 
took his meals with his lingers and drank nrak or the strong country 
liquor. Hu found .Anquctil’s brandy tvto wetik. 


From PonJ.ser (Boisar). he went to see the temple c;ivcs of Djegueseri 
(JogeshriJon aqtli November 17O0. Anquelil gives, 
of'j'ogeshri**^^'^** usual, a detailed description of lliu places on hi.s 
way to the ctaves :md of the cave temple itself. 
Hu went there via Pari (Pahdi). Gorgom (Goregaun) and Malcdjits 
(Majas »). 

' There was, in the great piqjoda of the tstve luinplc. a stone stiitue 
or idol, representing a sleeping hull on which the worslilppers laid their ’ 
offerings of oil. Heasked his I^ui>ec Irdjl(Hirjce) servant to take ii_up, 
but he rcfu.scd. One ofhls MalHimedan servants, who was less .scrupu-- 
lous, ti»k it iind pl.-tced it in his pabnquin. .Anquetil thouglii that tliis 
act was not seen by the worshippers. They, hou’evor, soon ftiund, 
that the idol WHS removed. They demanded it from the servaius and 
looked into the palanquin. .As it was hidden, they did not find it there, 
and Anquclil returned to Ponjscr. esulling. that he was able- to take 
a god to Europe. Later on, on his return to Euroiw, he pruscniud it to 
M. Ic C. de Caylus, who had helped him in Ids early studies. He 
remarks : “ Here is tin instance how curiosity knows to colour criminal 
actions."" Anqoulil gives a plan of this pag<<da, as well us that of 
the pagoda of Monpesev. 


On returning to Ponjser. he went on the morning of 30lh Nts- 
, vemlvr jyiio. t»i sv«- the cavo pagvtdu i>i Miaipcser. 
Monpese*r.^°^ ' '' uiilixcd hy the 

• Pivrlugucse. Hu entered into the darkest part ot 

it with nvo torches in his peon's hand. It was feared, that thi cave 
was frequented hy tigers, especially in winter. The peons v\ ere armed 


These v-Hlogi-s no* formpnnM H>.- Iwregnum Tnisi E suic of the Intp Mr.’Byranye* 
Jei^bhey. the sev en vUGitn. of which are Cor^raum. Pahdi. . Meera. Majivs. WohHra,' 
B«sef and BandoU. TheJi^eJiri cave< referred tobv Inquetil ferm a part of this Estate.' 
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with sahres. He had a sabre in one hand and a saddle^stol in the 
other. Having entered into the cave, a lilUe, he fired the pistol to 
frighten the tiger, if any there be in it. Tlie echo in the ciive 
frightened his' peons who all rah away leaving him alone in tlie daric. 
Biit seeing no animal come out of it, they were reassured and returned 
to-, thft cave with torches. Hic Christians of the place stid, llwit ft 
rranciscan marched into this cave for 7 days, and coming across 
a pit, ho sent down a man with a cord. The man not .returning,' 
the Friinciscan got frightened and returned. Tlie Brahmans, says 
Ahquetil, hclicvod that the caves of Ji^hcshri. .Monpe.<ier and Kanuri' 
wore huilt by Alexander the Great. TItey attributed whatever 
required extraordinan.- force or strength to AlexsinUcr or to gods (Dews). 
Tlie Christian church of Monpeser has » Portuguese inscription of 1500. 
The Mahrathas, after having destrov-ed tliis building, carried its timber 
to Thaiia. The nrahmaiis of this place '.call the Sanskrit letters Bai-' 
holes ( Balhodh) .md the current alphabets Mourls (Mori.) 

In the afternoon of the .?oili November 1760, .Anquetll started for 
the cavc-s of Kancri. According to him. the word 
C o-es ^ ® ’ Keneri meant pilgriin;ige. He describes at first • 

the situalKin of tlie niounl.-iins wliicli contain the 
caves and then the caves themselves. He sjiy.s, he had to set fire to 
the wild foliage hefore entering some of the caves. At sever.al pluces, 
he had to descend with the lielp of riipes and^^, v mounl over the 
shouldersof his peons. . •' 

Anquetil recommended, that the Hngli.sli. whc>, being at Bombay, were, 
as it were, at tlie door of the c.ives, ml.glii appoint ti competent person 
to make plans and to make a sketch of all the figures. Such a .work, 
lie .said, would be well rtveived in Euri*pe. He sjiys, be was travelling 
in die time of wflr (between the English and (he French) and was far 
2iwa.y from the French factor)'. .Again, his lime and money were 
limited. So, he could not do nuicli. He. Iiowcvcr, look copies of the 
inscriptions wliich were 15 in miinher. Twemi'-lwo o(' these were in 
Sanskrit and two of Mongous chanicter. He. at first, Iboughl of 
giving these inscriptions in his \v<>rk of Zend-.\vesta, wlierein he hafc 
described his visit of the c.Tves. Bui. as (hat was likely to delay its 
publication, he gave up the idea. 

Anquetil remained at Kaneri for about 4 days. He had gone 
there on the evening of the .v«h November and returned to Ponjser 
in the evening of 4lh December lyiio. He lias given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the cave which may be found worth-comparing with later 
descriptions. 
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Later investigations hsi\-e brought to light some Pablavi inscriptions 
in the Knneri Caves. In iS66, Dr. (then Mr) W. 

The f;^****'" West submitteU a Note, tlatetl Sth May 1866, to 
1 ^^‘cave" * Society, Jrawiag special attention o£ 

scholars to the Pahlavi inscripiitais in tite caves. 
Five years before this, Dr. Bhau Duji had lirst drawn attention to them. 
It is strange, that An^oetU docs not refer to them. He speaks a good 
' deal of his knowledge of Pahhivi, in which, he says, he wtis able to 
write letters, and even to converse, but, 1 think, there is it good 
deal of exaggeration in this, us in several other mailers referred 
to by him. This is shown by the fact, that during his visit to 
the caves, which lasted for about four da}-$, he dkl not recognize 
the Pahlavi inscriptions. He seems to have \'i.siled the cave 
containing these inscriptions and seen the inscriptions Ihentselves, 
but does not seem to have recognized ilie Pahlavi characters. In 
one place,' he thus spe;iks of the two inscriptions ; “ Two inscriptions 
which appear recent, each of 12 perpendicular line.s, inscribed rather 
deep, and in character .Mougous, over two pillars which form a part 
of the walls ; one, oiu- foot high, and the other, 15 inches broad and 
high." 1 think, that these inscriptions (in cave t>6 as numbcrcjd at 
present), which he speaks of as being in Mougous or Mongous 
characters, were Pahinvi. He did not know Pahl.-ivi sufficiently vt^ell 
to recognize the character'. Of course, he cannot be expected to 
decipher them in a running visit, hut one expects that he ought to 
have known ihcii^k Pahlavi. 

Now wliai is tlilfcftrd Mougous ? In one phice,* he gives the word 
as Mongou-s. [rr^ie index als»), he gives the word as Mougous. 
I think die word .Mougous is corrert and is the sjime as the Parsec 
word Magu or Magous, the lireek .Magi. It seems, that he was 
properly informed hy the guide or guides at the caves, that Lite 
Character were those of the Magous or Magis, hut he did not properly 
understand the word to uike it fiv the characters of the Persian 'Magi 
or Mohads. He .speaks of the two inscriptions as each being of 12 lines, 
and wc know chat the Pahlavi inscriptions are of r2 lines. ' 

He left Poiij.ser on the morning of 5th IVeembiT lyCi, for Klephaiua. 

His description of that part of the Snlseite, tltraugli 
"^It* he came over to Tromhity on the northern 

SMV'ices^of' hi*8 ’‘^vofourharbourtouikeovera boat from there for 
P*r<ee servant Elephant,!, will be found very iiueresiing forcompar- 
ing the present and the tlien topography of the 
places. He names places, passed through every half 


' Vol. I., p. 401. • F. jnj. 

** t’if/c Mr. K. R. Cnma'ft JartbnFhti p. 146, 
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an hour, or quaricr of an Iiour, and m'cii c\’cry lo ininulcs. He passed 
throui'li Joghcsliri, Kondati (present Kundita) und Marolc, which he 
calls a town of middle-sixcd grandeur (do inoycnne grandeur) witli a 
pretty good church (IJglise assea jolle), dcpcndani on Kondlta. Most of 
the churches of Salseiie had, ai ihai lime, Canarcse pricsis. T)ie 
Christian priests in this pan of the Salseitc received their payments 
from tlieir congregalion in kind— in Mauiegue do heurre (perhaps 
h^Oi sacks of rice and packets of cheerixus. Ho arrived via 
Molli (Maval) at Carlin (Kiirla) at ti a. in. The VicanGeneral of 
Salsctte lived at Coorla. He was addicted lo drinking arak. Here, ilie 
carriers of his palanquin wanted to desert hint. His Parseu servant 
irdji (Hirjee), of whom he speaks as his faithful scrv.nni (mon lldelc 
domestique), intervened and represented to tliem, duit tlioy were 
bound to take Anquetii back to Surat and pointed out the consequences 
of deserting him there ; but lo no effect. .Anquetii thought of ending this 
mutiny among his servants by pennting his pistol to one ot tiio bearers 
who Nvas most obstinate. This hnnness had the desired ofTect. 


Aaquetil then passed by -sevend villages such as Colegam, Sourlin, 
Giinsla, Goreni, Daklinian and AVvela. He sirrived at Trombay at 
.noon oa 6th December 1761. In two hours, he crossed over by boat 
Gulipouri (Elephanta). . 


The native name of RlephanlH is Galipouri (Garipouri), which, 
according lo Anquetii, seems .ti' mean a group 
Eiepliatita. (pour!) of gali (mountains, San' -vt ,?■/>»). On land- 

ing there, he at once jx«»ceedeJ*^ ' see llie pagodas 
which Iiad no inscriptions, but liad only the names of Portuguese and 
English visitors. He found several of the idols broken. The reason 
was, that the Portuguese, at first, shut tlwm up tirmiy with plasters. 
TIte Mnhralhas then removed these .strong plasters by guii-sho^ which 
damaged some of the idols. Tliereupon, they ceased further ujing the 
guns and used other implements. .Anquetii stayed there fur the night, 
and on 7th December, saw the rest of the caves. .Among several things, 
he saw a large stone elephant which gave the caves its Engtisli name. 
The stone elepiianl carried a small cliild over its shoulders. 


On his return journey, he look the way fiVt Tliana. He, at first, went 
to Schuvan or Kar.mdja and then back lo Trom* 
Return journey. Kiy, which had then, ttvo churches in ruins ahd a 
bastion. From Tromhay, he went to Thana by 
boat. He was well received by the priest ihere. The Mahrathas, on 
.taking Thana, Iiad permitted the Christians to possess some of their 
churches and had given great liberty to kdlow lltcir religion. So, they 
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ci'k'hrntcd tliclr feasts there x-ery freely as at Goa and had ihcirrelislous 
processions not only unmolested but respected b)- the natives. 

The day alter his arrivtil, vh., 8th December was the day of the 
Conception of the Vli^in and they celebrated it witli a feiist. He' 
was pressed to ain^ the Credo the next day and he did so. He had 
often pUtyed a medical man in his traxels, but this was the llrst 
time that he had to play a musician. .All the Christian priests feasted' 
in the native hishiori. They were all poorly dressed. There watt a 
^ood deal of confusion. All ale with their hands. He all aloit^' 
philosophized over the scene. 

On the 8th, he paid a visit to the Muhnith.'i Governor of Thana at his 
bungalow (Banglla). Tlie considersition which the Governor slwwed. 
him had some effect upon his sorx'ants who all were tired with his long 
Journey. He gave to the Govemora small sagoHade (sogSld Att’lls), i.e . , a 
present. Here, he caught fe\-cr the <»th and had to live on tea for 3 
d.'iys. On recovering a little, he occupied himscifin copying fair a part 
•of the rough draft of (the notes of) his vovage while the different objects 
were still fresh in his ineniory. 

He left Thana on 16th December. He took, with 'some difference, 
well-nigh tlie same route as on his coming to Salsettc. ■ .At Aga^-in, 
they celebrated a t^si.of the Church of the |rfacc where people moved 
.about as freely ijpK a ChrLstian State. On all days, other .than the 
feast days, the Canarese priests had a routine way of life — the mas.'S. the 
breviary, cheroot, the zopl of distilled arak, the curry and the afternoon 
siesta. He had off and on attacks ol fever till lie came to flandcvi 
where he got rid of the fever. 

Anquclil thus desi'ribes his visit U> Naostiri on his return Journey : 

'• When I arrived at N.-ios;iri. I sent a request to 
isitto Naosnri. [);,stur Jamshed to see me in the garden where T 
had to pass the night. My r<.’pulution liad run to this town. This 
Dastur came at to in the evening. V\’e lalkx-d in Persian and Pahlavi: 
He avowed before mo. that Dartib was the most able Dastur in India, . 
and assured me that he had no longer the Nirangestan, which ttas 
brought from Kerman by Jamasp. The conversation ended w^\ 
reciprocal marks of friendship, and he promised to write to me to Sumt. 
This, he did, after scvcrtil .months, in Pahlavi and Persian. Anquetil’s 
statement that he talked and corresponded with Dastur Jamslied in 
Pahlavi is a great exaggemtion. It is not correct, because PnhIaW, 
was not a spoken language in India at any time. 
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Reti'rs to Sl'rat. Last few .moktiis. 


.\nquoiir.-i rciurn-jounicy U» Suoti lix>k S d:iys. His hroiher was' 
pkviiied 10 see liini hack. He says of hiinsvlf, Citat the recollection 
of the (iMubIc attU dinicuUics of the road ni:idv him shed tears which 
his friend.s wiped off. Four days of rest restored •him to health. 

. Ke teas a^aia taken ill, but was rcsiotx'd to health ; hut liis weak- 
ness made him renounce .his desire to ('ll to 
, A state of dcs- Benares and China. I'.vcn if Ills healili had not 
***''^’ frustrated his desires, the st.ne of French affairs 

brought on a slate of de.spair. Pondicherry was besieged by llic 
.English. So, all help from that place was failing. The Surat l.ietory 
had not received, for vears, funds from the Cliief factor. His hrother 
w.-ts hardly able to help himself, and st>, could Incur no expense for 
him (.Anquctil). What to do undt-r these circumstances ? 


According to liis sl:*tonK*nt. iivide at the lime (»r tile alxive Uesp.nir, 
he had collected abciut iKo manuscripts of almost 
Antjtielil’s collcc- all the laiiguiiges of India. In this collection, 

lion of Indian there were manv I’arsee book.s. In the latter, 

.•ind among -hem oi t'"' ‘•^ 1 ’"'^ of the works ol Zoroaster 

Parses books, &c. and of a part of Pahlavi bimks. He had .Sanskrit 
te.'cts ahoul .to«i years old. in his translation of 
some works of Zorojisler. He had ;i collection of ti e instruments 
of the religion of the I’arsoes. Therefore, under the circumstances of 
allairs in India, he thought it advLstihle, for the sake of tliis valuable 
collection, to return to France. 

He, at first, asked the Swedes, who lisid now begun trading with 
Sur.it to give him a passage. They had a ship, 
r^turn"w Euro£" carrying ho guns, which was to start for Europe 
ill March 1761, 1'irt China. The voyage tvould have 
been dilatory, hut it would have lutd some advant^es. He would 
b.Tve had time to get down on I Ik' coast of Malabar and made some 
, further researches uttd inquiries there. ( 6 ) Ho would have got down 
at Cunitoii and visited a part of Cliina and Tibet, svnding away his 
bool« land papers by a French IvkU wliich he might luive come across 
there. But the S^^'edish autltoriiies refused to give him u passage, 
because, as their ship had to touch Bombay, titey did not like to injure 
tiie displeasure of the English there by having it Frenchman on their 
iMUt. He Uien sought the aid of the Dutch or the Hollanders. They 
also refused to give him n passage in their ship. Tliey said, that they 
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took I10 foreigner on bifitrd their vessel except in ilie capacity of a sailor, 
ho^ii-swain's mate. ji:c. But, he thought, that under this pretence, 
lay hid the real cause, vis., that of not displeasing the Knglish.' 
Then there were Portuguese frigates, which went to Basrali from 
where he could Knd a vessel going to France. But he did not like 
these as they were very slow, and there was no guarantee in lliem 
about liie security of the luggage of the pitssengers. There wore some 
native vessels of the Banias, .Arabs or I’crsians who lived in Surat, 
and who traded with Basrah. But they also could not give a passage 
without (he permission of the English. 

So In the end, he thought of turning to the Eitgllsh, whom he culls 
the enemy of hits nation, and whom he, at the same 
the^En "^r**?*** *** time, calls generous. TItey liad once protected him 
but, after the incident of his brother witli tiifir 
sepoy-guard, be had turned ungrateful to them, even to the extent of 
being prepared to use his pistol towards the lirst Englislmtan whom he 
met and who disputed his right which he thought his brother was 
deprived of. It was the fear of the English, resulting from this ungrate- 
ful conduct and ungrateful thoughts, which, thougli he doc.s ndt say 
that, seems to have kept him away from visiting Bombay, thougit he 
was, as it were, at its very door, wlien be visited l^ephanta Caves; 

He was sure, that the Rnglisli, though they were the ec.emy of his 
country, were generous and would give him a passage in one of their 
vessels; but is was a delicate point to approach them. But a certain 
event enbcv ned him to seek their protection at once. It was the 
receipt of a letter by his brother frmn Mahi, which said, that the new 
husband ol the lady, whose lirst husband he had killed in a duel, as 
referred to above, wtinied to prtx;eed against hint and to take hint to 
Pondicherry aitd even to l''urnpe to seek for justice. So, Itu at once 
thought of placing himself agtiin under the protociion of the generous 
English and asked for a passage in one of ihclr ships. Tliis was 
given liini and he received an olllcial inilntiUion to that effect in 
February 1761. 

But now .aroM.- the dilViruhy of providing for the passage money for 
1I1C English ship going to Europe. The French 

Want of p a s- ihoiorv had not paid him, for nearlv a year, his 
sage money. . . 

hxed instalment. TIte laciory had no money. News 
had come, in (he metuiwhilc, of the fall, into the hands of the English, of 
Pondicherry, the principal settlement of the French in India. The news 
created a stir .imong the people sit Surat, in whose further low 
estimation the French now fell. .As said above, the merehtinls there had 
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«xpccie(], Lliiil (lie French factory would iixikc ^ood llic losses they had 
sustained In the capture by ilic French of the ship Fez Salem. But 
now, the news of the fall of I’ondtclierry led them to the fear of all loss 
of power and itintieiice by the French in India and thus to the despair 
of any chance of repayment. 

Bui (he IiiKeniiity of both the twolhers met the diftieult situation 
for IlnduifT the passat'e money. Tliere was a French merchniu, M. 
lloucart, who lived under the proieciion of the linfrlisii. He owed 
some money to the Frencli farlory. .Seeing now that the French liad 
lost I’lmdiciicrry, he argued that iheri- was no French Company exist- 
iiiff in India and refused to ptiy his debt to the facbiry. No thrcai.s could 
prevail upon him. .-\mi«iK the diflereni promissory notes that lie had 
jfiven to the French faciiiry, .-\iii|uelil found one of Rs. 4,000, that was 
passed particularly to, or intlie (x-rsonal name of, “ > 1 . .\nijiielil, Chief 
of the French Factory of Sumt." .Anquotil's brother did not wtisie time 
to show, that thou.^h I'ondicherry had fallen the French Company still 
continued, but lie quietly transferred that promissory letter or note of M. 
Boucart, to the name of ,Ani|uelil. in reliirii for llie monev il tie I'roin the 
faetory to him as his actual slipi-nd and as si p;iynieiu for his pass:i“e 
money. Anquelil atid M. Boucart Ixilli beintj under the protection of 
the Eiii^lish, Aiiquetil passed on or trsinsferred lliat note to the niiKlisli 
Council of Sunil. After some ne}{oti;ilions with the Eng’lish taclorv at 
Sunn and the English authorities at Bomhiiv, who all ah'iig wished to 
help him. .Anquelil succeeded in making the English ^^irv impress 
upon M. Boucart. that he should ptiy Rs. 4.000. Thi^(Pnlt relieved 
Aiiquetll of thd dillleullv of the ptissagc money. 

\Vlien he was on the point of starting from Sural, the Dastur.s 
lodged a complaint .-igainst him in the English 
J^tention of^ns factory, saying, that he had not paid them for the 

regret for the manuscripts he had purchased from them. They 

Oasturs. prayed for a detention of his goods. Their praver 

wss granted. He began linding fault with them, 
and .said tliat-all the mischief wtis due to Dasiur Kaus. Kuwever, the 
English authorities saw the truth of the complaini. His own 
brother also scums to Iiave seen that, because he stood as a securil>' for 
the pajnnent. Anqueiil was then allowed to depart. After all the several 
lUlcgiiLions against the Dastur.s in this and other matters, his con- 
science led him. as It were, to make amends m the last moment. Just 
before starting, he said : " 1 wtis tnoved to lind myself, in (n condition 
of) impossibility to know the services of my .sen-ants, of the people of the 
factory, of tlie interpreter .Manockjec, and also to recognize, I believed 
.they merited, the Dastur.s Uorab and Kuas, who.sv btid behaviours 
I had already forgotten." 
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X. 

Depahture from Suhat—Arrival in Bomisav. 

Anquetil arrivuJ at Bombay on i6(h Mardi 1761 and stayed here lilF 
aSth April. .Ank)uciirs account ol' Bombay, about 
150 >x-ars a^co. will ho found interesting by many. 
T^e following' subjects draw our special attcniioii 

In ibis account 

1. The limits of Bombiiy beftan then, as now, at Mahim. Len{;ili- 
wisu It WHS two hours’ drive and broalhwise an hour and a hidf's. 

2 . Cocoanut and baniboo trees fonned a principal source of revenue, 
and, at tile same time, ]^ive Iwiiutiful shade. But llie putrid bsli used 
For manure rendered the climate unhealthy. The fear ol' an invasion by 
llie French, with whom the Enijlish were then at war, had led to ilie 
cuttiii}' off of a number of trees around the city for the purpose of irs 
better protection, because the city was not well fortified.’ 

3. Tile fort was not well protected. The principal stren^h of the city 
was in its harbour. The strenj^th of the Ei^Iish lay in their sea-defencey 
wlicrcin everything was in “ an admirable order” (un ordre admirable.)' 

4. Commerce was tlie chief element for the richness of the people. 

5. The Gen'-'al, who presided at theCoundls, had a ptilac© in the 
city hut raret,. . esided there. He lived at Parel in a large house with 
terraces and gardens. .At first, ibis house wa.s a church. This is »' 
reference to the Parel Government house. 

(1. Tile second Councillor, next to the General, had a house th.tt was 
well situated over a kind of rock commanding the sea, whicli servetT as 
a landmark to incoming vessels. The big folk of the city met there 
as a rendezvous after dinner, to lake lea. Tliis is a relcrence to the 
Malabar Point and the Government house there. 

7. .Aniiuctjl, thus speaks ol the situation of Bombay; “Bombay,” 
placed between Moka, Basra, Surat and the Malabar Cqa.’it, is. what 
it is, only by its situation and its piirt. But, if the English found 
the means to get the Sulseile given to them by the Mahrathas, then, 
independently of Che-rcvei\ue of ibi.s island, Bombay could become ^one 
of the most beautilul settlements in India, on arx'ount Of all the charms 


* Th>^ Fact lo occocicit for ibe larv^ % v or ratber k.tw «om« )'eani 

agAA. before they were bu3t upoa a» now. between the Fort anj the F. C. on the one 

bimS and (be Crawford Market ca iha olHer. 
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‘Ol life which one Hinls in the S.ileette iinU which w'oukl recoinpenitc for 
the <]r}'noss and sterility of pivniicr inland. ” 

TIie passage money from Homhay to Kiirope stt that lime w<is 
ab*mt Rs. 1,000. ‘ 


In Bombay, he was iIk »> 1 ‘ -Mr. Speiicer. the Commissioner 

... . of Marino. Ho hoard from hidi. lliai iU .\nyiiigue 

na y or ea . jn Malabiir, iIkv rosorioJ to a trial by ordeal. When 
.,t person was accused oi iliofi or any othor crime, if ho denied that 
,cnAie, they compelled him 10 put his hand in boiling oil. The bund 
was then at once shut up in a siic, fastened to his wrist by .strings, o^'ur 
which Che English judge placed the seal of clio Compiiny. , Viter 
'Some’day.s, they opened the' ssic and if the hand of the accused was 
Ibund uninjured he was .set free us innocent. 


• Some time before departure, Anquelil began to entertain some doubts 
which serve as an insliinceof his suspecting nature. 

Final arrange- He said to his host, Mr. S|x-iKvr. that he had lost in 
inenis for depar- Bengal the Ci>py of the lir.st lines of the Zend 
O^bis'a/^il'ieta^t manuscript of t)-vfi>rd, which he lind brougltt from 
moment. Europe. So, he did not know, if the manuscripls 

he h:id acquired at Surat contained the equal of it. 
^lr. -Spencer helped him to be in a position to ascertain that 
matter and he asked him to keep the matter secret. He 
arranged, that .Anquetil may be given a pass;ige with the Captain ol the 
sliip Bristol which was ready 10 sail. Mr. Spencer paid to the Captain 

Rs. 1,000 for the pas-sage nwney and gat-c .^rxiuetil Rs. 1,200 in hard 

cash and in bills on Mr. Hough, liis correspondent in London. Tliese 
'upis were given in advance of the total amount of the letter or pro- 
’ mi^ry note of M. Houcari, referred 10 above. Anquelil endorsedth.il 
notOud gave jt to Mr. Spencer on account of the war then pret ailing. 
.-^nqueCSussnired Mr. Spencer, that in the papers that he curried there 
were nonSi^^^ng to State alTairs. II10 English Company's si-hI 
was pla^ u^ot^K^lyngs. 

■XI. 


(C) Life AFTW -OEP-tRTttKK FKOM IStllA. 

Anquetil left Bombay on 2«th April i 7 ««- There were with him on 
board the ves'Cl several French officers, as prisoners 
Journey borne- nhom the fleet had Uikcn captives on the 

Coromandel Coast. His ship halted for some days 
at Onor (perhaps Honavar) and anchored at rellkliery on 5th May lybi. 
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He complains ol' llic conducl of Mr. QuickC, lliv Capiaiii ol tlio 
vessel, and of iho food which he was }'i\eii. I.andiiifi ai Tvllicheiry, he 
wcni to .Mahi on a chair carried by four persons. Here, lie received 
ihrouffh Kather Claude, a letter, dated loth March 1760, from M. I'.Ahlst 
Ikirihelemi, in reply to his of ^Ih .April 175*). inCorminK the .Ahhc.lhal he 
h.ad linished the translation of the first harvard (Chapter) of the Vend!- 
iliid. In that letter, .'I. Abhi Ikirthelcnii advised .\nqueiil to draw out 
from the Dasiurs all pv>ssihle lisl't, which they can sive, on 
aiicienl Persia, till he iriinslaled the whole of Ihe manuscript attributed 
to Zoroaster. This letter contained tilso a note from .M. !e Comte de 
Caylus, dated loth March 1760, in which he spechilly recommended 
Anciueiil to ininslatu the work of Zoroaster.' On returnin)' to Telliclierr}', 
he met the ItnKineer, the second husband of the hidy referred to 
in the matter of the duel he had at Surat. The I'.iinineer, say.s .Anquctil, 
regretting his former letter, sought his friendship. 

He left TelHcherry on isth May 1761. Anqueiil renews his eom- 
plaini tigainsi the Capitiiii, saying, that though he had p.aid him 100 
louis ’ for the pas.sage money, he gtitt hiti, very bad food. Among the 
passengers, was an :\siatic lady, born at Pondichcry, the wife of a 
French ofiicer, who seemed to be one of the French prisoner.s on board 
the vessel. She accompstnied her husband to Europe, 

We learn from other sources that there were many matrimonitil 
advances of this kind among Europeans and .Asiatics in llio.se limes 
jtnd it appears from Anquelil’s account of her treatment by the otlier 
French passengers, that the lady was well treated, and there was no 
dislike or siKial disapproval of such a marriage, then. .Anquelil’s account 
of the troaimenl of the passenger-, hy ihe Captain seems, on its lace, 
to he greailv exaggerated. He seems to have hivn man tif peculiarlv 
bad temper. .\i first, he says, that for nearly a month and a 
half, the fovKi being b.ad, ho ale nothing, so much so, that even 
his voice fell. In a lit of anger, he once threw the cluicolaU', which 
the Captain gave him and whieh he did not like, tm his face. Tlie t'aptain, 
whom he represents as wanting in hr.avery. only walked olT and appeased 
his anger as it were, on the deck, tbie cannot K'licve, that an English 
Captain in charge of a ship carrjing I'rench prisoners on board would 
pul up with such a conduct. There seems to he some exaggeration 
herein aUo. This scene, lie s.ays, stirred up his sense for the good, and 
th; vexation that he a-ceived, re-iinimalcd his couragi-. He now began 
eating anything that was given him with the help of pepper and sail. 


' f- aw- '• 

A littltf .-iboir. Ihc I'issstfe meiie) «a- saiJ to 
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He aJJs ; “ My stomach indulged in this kind of fur>'. Tlie Captain 
had the grief to see that the bones filled with salted and half 
putrid flesh, went back from our table, more dry ilian the planks of 
his sliip. This devouring appetite gave uneasiness to my friends, but 
nothing could keep me back. My strength came back." The tone 
of Anquetil’s version, and the details be enters into in al] the matters of 
his meals, show the teniper of the man. .After all, it appears, that 
it wag hb own mental condition that had, al first, weakened him, and, 
at Iasi, strengthened him. The food, if it was laid at all, was bad all 
alon^ But it was his discontent and had temper tltal reduced his 
strength, and it was the reaction, contentment towards what was given 
him as food, that revived his strength. One cannot properly under- 
stand Anquetil complaining of the food he got on the ship— llesit, 
bread, biscuits, chocolate, arak, &c. We s.a\v. that, as lie liimself lias 
sjiid in his previous description, for day.s K^eilier, he liied on mere 
khichery,— a diet of cooked rice and rfa/,— as he could not alTorU to get 
heller food. .A man on such a diet c.-tnnot be expected to he re- 
duced in strength or famished on the food he got in the ship. 

During the voyage, on iqllijuly, they saw .at a distance a vessel 
wliich was taken to be hostile, and the Captain, thought of confining 
Anquetil and the French soldiers into the hold of the vessel imd ol 
throwing off liieir boxes into the sea, hut the vessel soon di-sappenreJ. 
Anquetil says, he would liave sooner liked to throw himself into the sea 
than to go to France without his papers. On the evening of the same 
day, they were overtaken by a very severe storm. In ihiii cniergenc\-, 
Anquetil spealts of the Captain, whom, he had, in his aboie version 
of the food dispute, called neitlier brave nor patient (ni brave ni endu- 
rant)' as a .“good sailor, not baffled, though danger was seen on liis 
face.*” This shows that Anquecil's judgments about men were at times 
not well-founded, but were prejudiced according to his whims, fury 
or teniper. At the end of the journey, he says, he presented the 
remn.ints of the provisions he had taken from St. Helena on the voyage 
to the Captain, who he says, was not ashamed to have them. 

They arrived at St. Helen.n on ijih .August 1761. Tliere was on i!ic 

Helenar His im- 'y'®)* who was sent from lingliind 

proper conduct in to observe fi\>m there the iRinMl of W’liu.-i, wliicli 
making satirical had oci'urivd on 6lh June and wliick .Amiuetil had 
^"tt.*** ** * observed from the ship during the voyage. Anque- 

til invited the astronomer to dinner. .Mr. Miiske- 
lyne, during the course of the dinner, left the table several times and 


l>, 4.0. ’ P. 444- 
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went out 10 observe the sky,- and, reluriiiiig' to Uih^c, took his dHnlc 
This fed Anquelil to make in his account sonic rcniiirks which seem to 
1 m m undigiiiried, or railier l0w> as lliosc which hv iiiadc in his account 
of the dispute with the Captain of the ship about iltc food he {;oi. Mr. 
Beveridge very properly says on tltis subject. “ Tlic satirical accoxiiit 
which he gives of Maskelync’s behaviour at table is a thing, which, 
even if true, genticnmhiy feeling should have pret’onted Du I'urron, as 
one of his hosts, from describing.”* 


xn. 


Stay in KNai.iXNO. 


His ship left St. Helena on loth SepteittlKC and arrived at Ports- 
mouth on lylh November 1761. He was Ircaled :il 
other French war-prisoners. He 
resented that. ' It was arranged tliat he may be 
sent direct to France with otiK'r prisoners. The box containing his 
manuscripts was sent to the Custom House. He says tliat the letters 
of cite Council of Bomb.-iy seemed to have no value. . He wrotp to his 
people and to his friends at Paris about this state ’ of affairs. He. 
also wrote to Minister Pitt, Earl of Chatham. He was sent to' 
Wickham (Wykham), about 12 miles front Portsmouth on 2otlr 
November, liaving first seen that his manuscripts were in good order at 
the Custom House. At Wickham, he was assist^' with money by 
Mr. Gamier. The whole time he was there, he was much anxious 
about his iTumuscripls at the Custom House, where they were in a damp, 
low place, that month of December being very rainy. With the help 
of Mr. G.arnier, lie was permitted to go to Portsinoutli to bring from 
there his manuscripis which he found there in good condition. But hev 
was prevented from taking them to Wykham. He was then asked to 
go to France with other French soldiers, hut he objected to Jo so iiefore 
going to Oxford, as he hiul specially taken tlw English boat from India' 
with the ohjecc of visiting Oxford and had thus found himself in this 
plight. 


Visit to Oxford. 


Anquetli had wTitlcn from Wykham on 271(1 November nnd 23rd 
Decemlier 1761, to (lie SecretJiry of the Royal 
Society at London, requesting him to send him the 
copy of the first leaves of the mnnuscript of (the writings of) Zoroaster 
at Oxford. He heard in reply on 7th January 1761, iliiit the Roy^ 
Society had no control over the University of Oxford and tlinl the. 


■ "C-ilcutt>R«ricw.'’ V,^ cm. OiciobCTi8«X|>.>sB>»W- 
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L'hiversity would not pennlt aoy of its manuscripts to out to such 
a distance, i.«., to London or to Wykham. Tlic Secretary wanted to 
know the circumstances under which he was delalncd, so that he 
may do something to facilitate his visit to Oxford. Anquctil had 
arranged to go to Oxford before this letter, which, came in, a long 
time after ho Wrote. However, this letter pleased liirn to know, that 
there was an appreciation of letters in all nations. After some corras* 
poiidenco with various schobrs and authorities, and armed with 
BB\’eraI letters of introduction, he left Wykiiam on 14th January 1761, 
‘with some Hindu manuscripts and three beautiful manuscripts of 
ancient Persian which he intended to place in the Biblioth^que du Roi 
of Paris, vis . , the Vendid^d Stdeh, the Vendid.Ad Zend and Pahlavi, and 
the volume containing Zend and Sanskrit Vazashne and the Yashts 
Sudeli. He cook these with him, with a view to show his riches to 
those who.se treasures he wanted to sec. .Aitquetil refers to (he diffi* 
cuUy of travelling in rain in those daj's which were the days of tiavelling 
by coaclic.s. He says, th;ii in Krsince, while travelling by carriage, only 
the horsts were chnngcd frequently at each stage, but in Kngland, they 
changed carriages :il«». Trawlk’rs were -stopped a( lurn-spikes, 
which came every two miles, whore you liad to pay half a shilling or a 
shilling. He arrived at Oxford on 17th January 1761, taking three 
days to travel from Wykham near Portsnlouth to Oxford. .Anc|uetil’s 
description of Oxford shows, iliai it w:is then, about 150' years ago. 
^•hat it is now, “ a town composed of colleges, professors, students and 
of servants, merchants and workmen, employed in the service of the 
colleges; in such a way, that in summer, when tito profes.sors and the 
student.- are there in a very small nuinlier. it is well-nigh deserted.” 
But that is the proper season to see conveniently the public buildings 
which are very bcauliful. 


He first saw Mr. Swinion, a learned scholar, and went with him to 

see Dr. Barton, the Canon of Christ's College and 

„ \ a member of the Societt' of .Antiquities. He was 

BodUm Library, . „ 

not .It home. .So they went to the Bodlein 

Library, where he saw the manuscript of the V'cndid.ld .Sadeh faslened 
with a chain in a .sptvial place. .As it was very cold then, he wanted to 
take it with him to his inn to compare it conveniently with bis manus- 
cript, but that was reriisid. So. he went there .igain the next day, 
i8th January, and examined the manuscript of the Vendidild Sadeh for 
an hour and copied the account (Notice) written in Zend diaracters on 
it. He gave it to the Librarian, who had a copy of it, which \vas 
less exact and wherein the niiniu of the hook Ujod dew dad (i.e., the 
Vendidid) was taken to be that of tlw autlu r. 
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After having assured himself, that the m.inuscripts, wliicli he liad 
taken from 5iurni, were of the same sort as that of the Bodlein, he likciT 
to see the manuscripts of Dr. Hyde and Frtucr, which were in chnrge 
ol Dr. Hunt, Professor of Arabic. He was called at j o'clock. He 
went for dinner to Dr. Barton's, <\here titey drank a toast for the 
succe.-is of tlie works of Zoroaster (on but au bon succes dcs ouvrages 
de Zoroasiru).^ They talked of securing closer relations between the 
French and English scholars. .Ainjuetil was told by them, i.hut he 
was the first French scholar who had gone to O-tford purely for the 
progreiis of human knowledge. 

He then went to Dr. Hunt, Professor of .Arabic, accompanied hy 

A v's't t D Swinton. He says “ while 

Huotand iniipe^ walking through llte court of the College of ChriM, 
tion of the Hyde 1 could not help smiling at the figure.s of my two 
and Frazer GoUec* guides. Dr. Swinton, all gathered together hr 
his robe, the. head lowered and covered witli a 
wretched bonnet broad in three comcn:, had all the air of an agent of 
the University. Dr. Barton, grand and well^tade, walked by a few- 
steps before him, letting Roa,t gravely a handsome robe, whose front 
foreparts, lined with satin, matched with a bonnet of velvet, of which 
the firontal point lowered over the forehead of tlie Doctor, g.ave 
him a very haughty look. .Add to this, the turning of the lie.-id to the 
right and to tlie left like that of a man, wiio admires himself in regu- 
lating his walk, arid you will have the picture ofa rich English Canon."’ 
He found Dr. Hunt also rapped up in his rolx-. Dr. Hunt produced 
before him the manuscript of the Vir.nf-nameh and the Sad-darfrom Dr. 
Hyde's collection. The manuscript a>ntiiiiK-d modern I'er.-ian in Zend 
chaniciers. * The IWlor, having k-anii Zend Ivlitn, by niv.ins of Zend 
and Persian aipiiahels in a manuscript of ihe NyaMu-... read (hi.s mod- 
ern Persian, and believi-d. lhal il was old Persian, He, (licrefore, said 
to .\tiquetii, llial he knew old Per.sian. .\n(|uel!l corrected him saying, 
that what he knew was only m.^leni Persian, which, insiead of being 
written in Ar.ihic or Per-.i.m ciiaraciers. was written in Zend (.Avesta)’ 
characters. .Anquetil sluiwcd him hN manti'crlpts and he could read 
nothing. .Aiuiueiil told him whai he had lie.ird from D.istur .Sliapur* 
(at Sural), that Mr. Fr.'izer h.ad c.irried to iCngl.ind some manuscripts 
of this kind, hrazer spoke modern I'er-ian .i llcile, hut did not know 
Zend or Pahlavi. - Dr. Hunt was surpri-ed on finding ,\iuiuiMiI so well 

' F. • y/i/r Df. Hyde’s lllsli.ri:i Rcli,{ionis Veier.iii. I'ct-.,wu;u, in.l Edllien, o! iTfc, 
pp. t4. 17 inJ iSforChU 

” Hei>Lh..u.rSle.purje.-Mi,m'rfcl«Ha.,ja™ Ihe stiter of :he KWh-i.Znr- 

(,-id. my Ks* •• The l-i.r-ee, ai .ho I .-..cl ..{ .tkb..r :.nJ l*4sl, r Mehml 

Ruia, ‘ p. 4.4!. 
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infcrnied and went to search for Frazer’s nianuscripis, which he found, 
just as Anqucdl had described them on the authority of his information 
from Shapur. Anquctil adds ; 


" My inunuscripcs struck Dr. Hunt and he *iid, no doubt in joke, 
that being a Justice of the Peace of Oxf»>rd. lie eoulU gel me arrested 
for the incident (ut Surat) which made him run into the Itnglish factory 
and (then) retain my manuscripts. Annoyed at this retiectlon, I told 
him, I was not afraid, and that he would be responsible fur the manu- 
scripts to the English Minister (Mr. Pitt), and to the King of France lo 
.whom (the acquisition oO those books was announced. This sharp 
rejoinder accompanied with a scornful look changed the conversniian. 
We both were in the wrong ; tlie Doctor (was wrong) in loucliing tliis 
cord in the position in which I was, and I in taking his words literally. 
All this passed away very honestly.” * 


.Anquetil then saw' Mr. I'razer's collccliun of alH<ut Z 50 M'himes which 
also was with Dr. Hunl. He found therein some well-known Persian 
books like Rozal-us-Satt. the Sliuli-nameh, larikli-i-Tabari, Turikli-i- 
Kasliniir, .Akbiir-namch, Mirat-i— Sikanduri, ;in abridged Barzour 7 
nanu'h, the Zilch of Olougli Beg. He found no Psihlavi book. 

, W'e see in the above account o1 Anquelil’s visit to Dr. Hunt, furllicr in* 
Anquetil's disres stances of his queer conduct, want of good m.mnersj 


pectful way of wri- 
ting, which stir- 
red William Jones. 


and had temper bordering on ungratefulness. He 
s'pesiks very slightingly of his hosts. Dr. Swinton 
had been very kind to him and had acted as his 
g^uidu Tor two days. Anquctil had embraced him when he parted. 
The gaits of walking of Dr. Sunhton and Dr. Barton and the appearance 
of their robes made him smile and- he speaks rather discourteously of 
them.' ' The manner in which' hb dc^tbes his visit to Dr. Hunt is worst) 
than' the above. He himself say», that Dr. Hunt .simply said in Joke, 
that he, would get him arfested' as a Justice of Uie Peace and takd 
possession ot his manuscripts^ But be lo<^ that literally and tallced with 
him and looked at him scornfully. As said by Mr. Beveridge', it werd 
such observations " whicU probably stirred up the youthful Sir W’illianY 
Jones W write his fierce letter to Du Perron" ' The late Professor 
DarmesUter said on this p<nnt that William Jones, a young O.xonian' 
then'" had been wounded to the quick by ilw scornful tonu adopted by 
Anquetil towards Hyde and a few other English schoinr.s. The Zend- 
Avesta suffered for the fault of the introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil."* 
William Jones ran down both Anquetil ;ind the Awsta. 


■ P. i 6 <. 
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Anquetil left Oxford on 19th January 1762 and arrived ai Wickham 
on the arst. England was tlien at n'ar with France, 

• D^rtare from ^ account of wliat he saw then reminds us 
Uxiord. . _ . . 

of the present war. Things were very dear, kt 

Winchester, he paid 3 francs for a cup of coffee, but perhaps that was 
due to his taking it in a fashionable place. Half of England had re- 
mained uncultivated. In (he villages, he saw only old men, marriage- 
able girls, children under. 12 years of age, but very few men of ^p, 
years and fewer young boys. They all must have gone out to Rgh(. ., 


From Wickham lie weni 10 Ixiixlon, wlwre he arrived on 3i8t Janu- 


Visit to London. 


ary I'bi. .At first, he stayed at a rich taveni, 
where, being a Frenchman, he was not well looked 


at. Hu.afterwards removed to the house of Mr. Gamier (Junior) In 


Pall-mall. Those weredtbe days, when, instead of many hacltiiey 
carriages, sedan-chairs were seen in London to carry persons from one 
place to another. Except some places of the Pallrhali, the quarters of the 
Court, London was not paved. The middle of the streets were a sea of 
mud (nier da boue), the stones in tlie midst of which were to carriages, 
what rocks in the sea were to ships. There were paved footpaths of 
only about three feet, which also were often covered with water and. 
where pedestrians were; often bruised by the batons of sedan-chaifif 
that passed over it. 

Anquetil says, that “ learning in England is on a footing diffbrent 
from that in France. Paris is the centre of ieam- 

Anque’til’s view ing, and the radons, which all professions liave 
of the little esteem with ooe another in this great city, remove from 
waTheW letters the rudeness which results 

land. from the dry and sombre study in a study room. 

In England, the title of Doctor given to all 
the savants makes a separate corps of them which has all the pedantry 
of learning. Most of them reside in the lowms of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the air of w hich, a mile uH round, appears tf> be impregnated 
with Greek. Latin and Hebrew. Sometimes they go to London, 
whore the inhabitants, mostly traders or persons dealing with com- 
merce or the marine, look at them for their amusement, and believe, 
that they pay them well l>>- giving them n good repast. Useful ifivcn- 
tioiis, {.e., those relating to commerce or the marine— these are what 
gives respect in this city to a savant. And again what respect? The 
true Englishman said : ' I have a fortune and I spend it as 1 like. 
The Militaries and (he Marines make honest servants on wages, to 
augment niy riches ’ and to assure mq of pleasure. The savants and 
the artists amuse me. * Thus, in England, the titles of literature which 
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are wi?!! ' spoken of in other States of Europe, have Iiu)e value beyond 
'the two Universitios.” 

Anquetil saw the Museum of London, which, he says, was tlie prUtci- 

The Museum P**' literary institution of Limilon, situated in the 
most beautiful mansion of London, Moiuaguc Man* 
sion, which however cannot stand well in comparison witli a mansion 
•of. the second order in Paris. The Museum was under the direction of 
18 savants. The principal. librarian. Dr. Knight, got eoo guineas (per 
year) and three assistant librarians, loo guineas each, .\nqueii] u’as not 
‘pleased with the Museum, which contained nothing astonishing. Among 
•the manuscripts in ‘ this library, he found none extraordinary, except 
a- Greek Dictionary, of Ihejiolh century in uncial * lellers, and an Alex- 
jindrine manuscript of the Septuaginl. He thonght, Chat in Paris, the 
London Museum, as he then saw it, would pass for a private Citbinel or 
collection. In the Museum, M. Morton, who was known for his publi- 
cation of the tables of Hebrew. Greek, .Arabic and other alphabets of 
different ages, pretended to posse.ss all Zend alpluibets, but Anquetil 
showed him liis error, pointing out, that the letters were different from 
Zend alphabets. 

: Among tlie worth-seeing places of London which he saw, he names 
■ the following: St. Paul, Westminster Hall, 
Westminster Church, Westminster Bridge, St. 
James’ Palace, Wau^ Hall, and play-hou.ses. He 
speaks of no place of visit In an appreciative way. He Hnds most of 
what he saw inferior to similar things in Prance. 

I ' 

.Anquetil refers with didike toa custom then prevalent. A guest 
had to pay. to all the domestic servants of his host, 
F u ’* wentjfor a repast. Speaking ’ of 

ng IS y. different claves of people, whose life, he 

said, he would have further liked to study if lie had lime, he 
says of w'omen in their plays or sports au jeu), tlmt 

they passed, well-nigh the whole night, among . themselves, while 
tlieir husbands hunted foxes or w'ere in ^agino. He • speaks 
rather slantingly of English women. This was, because, as Mr. 
Beveridge said, he was more of a misogynist. He says of the daughter 
of the clergymen, chat on .their father's denth (hey fillup the public 
places of London. Astotlic character of English women on their 


r *' t'llcial leltem ’’ nre letten of a pecufiar iJiaracter, lii/g« in xiae. nudwuy bitn'cen capital 
and •mall leiuca. The) were uaed trum the jnd to the mth ccninry. 
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estates, lie says, tlicy often passed whole moiulis .nlono. occupied, 
either in reading or given up lo some roinunlic love, He says of 
Englishmen (hat “ the same Englishman wtunn you see civil in Paris 
is another man in London. He is unrocognizuhiv on his estate." 
He says, he left the city very little biased in favour of the people 
who were enthusiastic for tliree things : 


I. A Parlinnient which was susceptible of weaknesses and passions. 
2 . Minister, \vl>o received a large nnnuit) from the Court, and 3. The 
Exchange, where they deposited nil their wvalih, to such an extent, 
that a man, commanding a revenue of 50,000 francs (lit'resj, iuid not 50 
louis (a coin u'orth 19 sh.) in his house, pays his h.-tker by bills on the 
Exchange, witliout rcHecting, that the diminution in the credit of the 
nation and the delay ol one yestr or two in the a“ceipt of interests would 
suffice to overthrow all the wealth of l-ingland, where everylliing th.it 
is necessary for life is very dear on account of the real abundance of 
money. 


It is possible Ihnt tlie above low estimate of Anijuetil of the esteem, 
iri which learning was held in England, and his low c.stimaLe of- 
English Society displeased and c-xcited young William Jones against 
him. 

XIII. 

Return to Paris. 


Departure from 
London and 
Arrival at Paris. 


.Anquetil left London on taih February 1767, 
pleased to be out of the odour of gloomy coal, in 
which the city is wrapped for S months. 


He arrived at Ostend on 6th Marcli :ind at I’aris on 14th March. 
He deposited the books of Zonuister ;ind otliermanuscripts, the very 
next day, on 15111 March 1767, in the GiNioihe(|ue de Roi. He was 
Still an youth of 30. His fame spre.id quickly and he was sought after 
by many distinguished persons. 

.\nquelil, on his return to Paris, continued liis studies to prepare for 
the publication of his Zend-.\vcsla. He was 
events of elected a member ol L'.Xc'adcmie des Inscriptions 
tU after his return et Belle Lettres, m 1765. In 1771, ho published the 
, Paris. threH; volumes of his Zcud*Avesta, which was, as 

said by Larouse In his Dictionary, "un event in the 
History of Oi-ieiiialismc” (epoque dans I'histoire do rOrienlalisme). In 
*775, he puhli>hed his “ L^islation Orientale." In 1786, he published 
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llis “ Recherches Historiques et Gcograpliiques sur I'Inde," and in 
1798, “ L ' Inde en rapport ax'ee 1 * Europe.’' In 1804, he published his 
Oupa Khet (Upanishad). It is a translation in Latin of an abridged 
version of the Vedas. M. Larouse gives us an instance of his 
eccentricity even in old age. He was reduced to much poverty in his 
old age. The French Government and sonic of tlie learned Societies of 
Paris offered to help him. but he refused that lielp, and moved altout 
id .such u misentble condition, that passer.s by took him for a beggar 
and olVered him alms. 


It seems, that on the return of .^nquetU to Paris, some persons 
raised the question, as to who can be called the 
Grst introducer and translator of Ute Zend-Avesta. 
Some said, that Dr. Hj'dc was the first, and others 
that it was M. Otter. Aiiquetil writes, at soinq 
length, to show, tliat he was the real pioneer in 
the matter. 


Apquetil on the 
q^'eslion as to 
who first carried 
Parsec books to 
Europe and who 
first translated 
(hem. 


From the study of .Anquetil's account of his travels and sojourn in 
India, one is in a position to form un estimate of 
An estimate of Iiis character. 

Anquetil-s charac , The first tiling lllat Strikes us was liis 
ter, formed from " 

bis writings. want ol steadiness. He did not make full use ot 

the time lie spent in India for his Iranian studies, 
for which he liad specially come to India, (a) At Chandarnagnr, he 
thought of giving up tlie idea of going to .Sursil for study and oT 
joining the Church with the Jesuits. (S) While there, at one lime, he 
thought of going to Benares to study Sanskrit but soon gave up 
that idea, (c) On his return to Pondlclierry from Bengal, he Uiought 
ot giving up his studies and'of Feiumii^; to Europe, (tf) At one time, 
he thought of going over to China and Ubet, but gave up that idea oii 
Kis return from the journey in Salsette. It was, lie said, the fatigue 
'of the journey that made him do so. But, he thought of it again, 
when arranging for a return ioumey to Europe by a Swedish sliip. 


1 . He was a man of rather had temper and, ms Ills coniplrioi in ihe 
Dictiunary of lAirouse says, eccentric liabits. (o) No sooner did he land 
at Poiidichufry he began quarrelling witJi tiic Chief of tlie French factory 
there, and threatened to return to Europe by the very l>oat which 
brought him to India, if the i|ucstion of his allowances was not properly 
settled. ( 5 ) When in Bengal, he quarrelled with liis French people, both 
atChandarnagarand atCassimbas.nr. (<)On liis way to Surat, he quar- 
.rejled here and there with the heads of French faciwies and tlire.atened 
4o. complain, and actually did complain, about them at the headquarters 
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at Poiidiclicrry. M. cic Verricr, the Chief of the French facioryat 
Sural, had secured promises of help for him, even when lie was in 
Clnuidnrna^ar, and had supplied all his requirements when he r.inie lu 
Surat. He quarrelled with him also and wrote against him to IVmdi- 
cherry. This quarrelseemstohavcended in the result of his brother hehitf 
appointed at thu bead of the factory, a result which may lead one 10 
chink chat there was np valid cause for that quarrel, but the object Was 
to have at the head of the factory, his own brother for wliose promotion 
he was much solicitous from the very begiitning and had made pro» 
posals even before he started from Pondicherry at Surat. («) He had 
a quarrel with one of bis own countryman which ended in a duel. The 
fault for the quarrel was on his side. (/) The English favoured him 
after Ute duel and gave hint the protection of the factory, hut on-tlie iiici-' 
dent of the native sepoys of the English factory refusing to malcd way for 
his brother's carriage, he forgot ibe obligation, which he owed to them 
and moved about armed with a pistol to fire against any Englishman 
who opposed him. It were the same Englishmen tliat he had to appeal 
to, when no other European factory gave him pa.ssage to return ' to’ 
Europe. 

3. He was rather rough in manners, (o) On the voyage liomewardls, 
once he invited as a guest at St. Helena, Mr. Waskelyne. a known 
astronomer. His remarks a^nst his guest were bad, and as said by 
Mr. Beverigde, were such as “ gcntienianly feeling should have prevent- 
ed ” him from making against a guesL (d) Similarly, he made undigni- 
fied and bad remarks against some of the learned Professors at Oxford, 
who were then in the position of his hosts there. It js these remarks 
that are said to have fired young WHIliani Jones %ainst him. (c) 
When 011 his way to .Sural, a Portuguese interpreter had helped him 
and lodged him at his place. He quarrelled with him -for the sake of a 
small sum for feeding charges, (d) His rough manners at times 
amounted to ungratefulness ; for example, in the above case of his 
behaviour tovvards the English factors, wlto protected him after his duel, 
when lie liad to leave the French factory, (r) Munclierjce Seth of Surat 
had helped him with a VendidSd manuscript belonging to another 
Daslur. He refused to return it when asked for, .and even went to tlte ' 
extont of keeping loaded pistols on his table to oppose any one that 
mny go to cake it. 

4. The worst of his faults was his exat^rution of facl.s and the true 
state of affairs, with a view to secure credit of being a great man and a 
traveller working under extriutrdinary difiiculiies and risks, (a) For 
example, take the case of bis visit to the Mogul Nabob Khodai Lett, 
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. whoiri he represents as inclined to misbehave with him in the midst 
of his people. His accounts of the incidents with a Fakircss on Kis 
way to Pondicherry from Bengal, and (c) of his talk with a Mahomcdan 
lady, living in a house adjoining his at Surat, supply other instances, 
wherein he seems to seek credit for sonic extraordinary good moral 
conduct or behaviour, (d) He irnvclled in the Salsctte in a psian* 
quin with a cumber of followers and a Parsve domestic. At places, 
he was welcomed by Catholic priests and others. In spite of such 
conveniences, he says, that when he returned to Surat, he, on the 
recollection of the trouble and difficulties he met with in the journey; 
shed tears, which his friends had to wipe off. Tlte fatigue he says was 
so much, that he had to give up his idea of going to China and Tibet. 
These arc some of the instances that give us a glimpse of his character 
its a person of rather rough manners, unsteady habits, quarrelsome dis- 
position, and .a little self-conceit, which led him to exaggerate things 
to such iin extent, as w-ould make one doubt the truthfulness of 
Iiis statements. 


Qn the other hand, looking to the bright side of his character, 

one prominent thing that strikes us, is li'is frank- 

ness to do, at times, iusbce to those whom he had 
ot nis character. , 

wronged, even at the risk of self-contradiction. 

In spite of his unjust conduct towards Dostur Darab, in the end, he 
does him some justice by franklygiving him the credit due to him. 
Whatever liis faults, and some of then) arc common among many tra- 
vellers, he was a daring traveller and a great and diligent scholar, who 
enriched, not only his own country, but Europe widi Oriental books and 
Oriental learning. It is U)e flame of learning which he kindled that has 
continually shone forth. His wckk in the held of Oriental literature 
latterly inspired many a scholar, not only in the field of what may be 
called the study of Oriental languages, but also of Orientalism 
generally. The galaxy of a number of German poet-philosophers, 
with u man like Goethe at their head, was inspired by his writings 
directly and indirectly. Tlte Parsecs owe Iwm a great debt of gratitude, 
not only for introducing the study of Zoroastrianism in Europe, but for 
the minute care with which he has recorded what he obsen'od and 
heard witen in'Surat. 'Phis record helps them to know some peculiar 
traits in die manners and customs of the Parsues of those times. 


With all his faults, which are common to several travellers, he was a 
great and good scholar. All honour to his glorious name 1 .All honour 
to the Institution and (he Academie to which he belonged I All honour 
to the country whidi produced him 1 



Art. XIV. — A noU on ^me rare coin$ in the cabinet of tin 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Br 

K. N. DIKSHIT. M.A.. Poona, 
f List op Abbrsviations used. 

I. .M. C. » Catalogue of c<^ns in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, Part I, by V. A. Smith. 

B. .M. C. = Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Museum, Greek 
and Scythic Kings, by P. Gardner.. 

-P. M. C. = Cataiogue of coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 
Vol. 1 , by R. B. Whitehead, 
diad. ^diademed. r. = right. 

PI. opiate.' 1. = leh. 

■ wt. “wei^it, ■ p ' mon. "monogram. ] 

On cursorily eaanilning the GreaecivBactrian and Scythian sections 
of, the cabinet, in May last, 1 happened to conie across the following 
intefestmg 'coins, which were subsequently placed at my disposal' fo^ 
the puryiose of research, by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Superintendent, 
Arch*ological Survey, Western Circle, who kindly brought them 
from the Society’s cabinet. 

(i) Demetrius : ; circul.ar ‘63. 

Obv. : within circle of dms, bust of king r. diad. in relief. 

Rev. : within circle of dots, Heracles I. sciitcd on rock or omphalosj 
holding shore club in r. hand. Greek legend. 

r. : BA2IAKU (S) 
below : aiTll (POS) 

1. : dH.MItTPiyY 

Tliis coin somewhat resembles tlie one published in B. M. Qa 
PI. XXX, E, but the king's Iwad considerably differs ; the deities 'Oh 
the reverse, though similar in pose, arc different ; and the occurrenee 
of ihv lltlo^XIlTHI’O:; on the present coin gives it a unique interest, ’ as 
the title is supposed to have been used fur the first time by Antimi(> 
chos I, gmongthe Indo>Bactrian:rulers (B. M. C., PI. XXXt 6). • 

The metal appears to be bron/A-, with perhaps un iidmixturc of some 
higher metal lilw silver. 


(Vide No. I of I’i.) 
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(3) Eucratides ; AH ; circular '6. 

Obv :-Bu8t' of king r. diad. with crested lielmcl. Greek legend, 
above in a semiK'irclG ; 

BAI'IAERX )IKI'AAO |v| 
below in a straight line : 

BTKrATld <oV) 

Re\' : The Dioekouroi, standing facing, S|K'iir in hand. To r. nion. 
0 (/. JIf. a. PI. VII, 18) 

ICbardshjhilegend, above in a 8emiH:irclv : r***'] malm- 
(takasa.) 

In exergue : 

(e) vukrati (dasa) 

This coin is identical in u*pe, with the very rare coin, published in 
/. /I/. C-, P. 13, Type 4- The monograin on the prcscni coin is 
diHcrcni, hut is found on other types of Eucratides. 

(For an illustraiion of this ctrin, wsrfe /. M. C., PI- II, g.) 

(3) Menander ; At square, iS ; vvt. loi f;riiiiis. 

Ohv. : Bust of I'allus r. with crested helmet Creek legend. 

1. : BA^IAl'Ai:; 
above : SSJTHIDS 

r : MEXAS4P0V 

Re\ . Circular buckler, with ox-hcad in centre. Below, mon. M 
(A JA C, PI. VII, 86.) 

Kliar''sli;lii legend, r. : Mnharajasa. 

above : tratarasa. 

I : Mcnudrasa. 


Square silver coins sire very rare in the lndo..Greek series, being 
met with only as heini-Urachnis under .Apollodolus and Philuxenes, 
iliough cite standard of weight adopted, was die same as that of the 
circular henii-drachms. Tlie present coin, however, appears nierelv 
to bu an ex^ct replica in silver of the copper type of Menander, which 
is well-known, (A A/. C., PI. V, q) rather titan a distinct silver issue, 
witli a Hxcd denomination, conforming to a dufiiiilv standard of weight 
and size. It may have been the outcome of the merest fanev of i|h 
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• mint*master of Menander. A similar example miglit be cited in the 
unique silver coin of Kadphises 11 , published in d/I C., PI. XXV, 
ii, which Mr. Whitehead rightly regards in the nature of a proof-piece 
(/». M. C.. p. 174). 

(FnAtNo. aofPI.) 

(4) Huvishka : circular Ai ‘6 : wl. 40 grains. 

Obv ; Half length figure of king I. with round, high- crested hel- 
met, holding a club, or ear of com in r. hand ; around 
circular border, corrupt Greek legend, apparently intended 
for 

I’AOXAXOPAO OTOHPKl KOPAJJO 

Rev : within circular and part of dotted borders, two deities stand 
facing each other : Goddess Nana L wearingchiton, with 
I. hand extended, and God Siva r. four-handed, two hands 
extended, and one perhaps holding a club. Between the 
liil 

figures, mon. ^ {/. M’. C., PI. VII, 159). 

Greek legend, 1 . and above : X.AXA. 

T. : OKPO. 

This coin is one of exceptional interest, and well worth studying in 
its different aspects, as the first known silver coin of Huvishka, as 
-well as the second known of the Kushan dynasty. That the coin is a 
purfectl.v genuine issue of Huvishka, cannot reasonably be doubted ; 
because (i) though the first part of the legend is unusually corrupt, 
the really important words UYOHPKI KUPAX« are quite legible, 
and the Greek legend on the reverse is in perfectly good script : 
'(2) though the king’s portrait is slightly different from the usual one, 
in being a little leaner, it agrees in all important particulars with the 
standard bust C (/. Af. C., P. 76) ; (3) the monogram is one which is 
exclusively found on the coins of Huvi-dikii ; (4) the deities portrayed 
on the reverse occur ti^ther on another gold coin of Huvishka. 
(P. M. C.y PI. XVTll, 135), and arc not known to h.ive occurred any- 
where else ! (s) the execution of the coin stands sirlislically on the 
same level as the gold coins of Huvishka. 

Unlike coin No. 3 descrilicd aimvc, or unlike the only other known 
silver coin of the Kushans (/). ,♦/. C., PI. XXV, 11) this coin does not 
appear to be a mere copy »»f a gold or copper type, but a regular hemi- 
drachm of the Persian standard, which, adopted hy the Indo- 
Scythians and IndevParthians, might liave beer^ conlinfled by their 
'-Kushan successors. 


{VideNo. 3ofPI.) 







Akt. XV. — Anqneti: Du Perron of Pans 
and 

Dastur Parab of Surat. 

Bv 

SHAMS-UL-ULMA DR.JlVANJt J.XMSHHDJI MODI, b.a,, ph.d. 

Head on 7/A February igifi. 


.As said in jiiy previous Paper, eiuilled “ .Anquctil Du 3’vrroii India, as 
seen by him {1735-60),” my first object in siudyinj; 

Introduction. Anquetil Du l’crr<»n'and the account of 

Ills travels, was to collect mtuerials and facts, which could enable us 
■to know him. its described by himself, so that, we may thereby he In it 
better position to uiidcrstsind his relations with liis Pjirsce leacher, 
Diisiur Darih of Sunil- The question of these roUiuons was tlie princi- 
pal subject of mv study. So, the object of this Paper is (o examine 
the rel.itions, llial existed K-twCeii .Anquetil and Dastur Darab, as 
4escril>ed b\' .-Vnqueiil in his liook of tltc Zend-Avesiiu 

Division of the 1 will divide my subject under three heads : — 
-subject. 

I. An Account of Dastur Diirab. 

II. An Account of Anquetil’s pupilage before Darab and of his stu- 

die.s on I’urseeism, and an examination of this account. 

III. Anquetil's Account of hb alleged clandestine visit to a Parsec 
Fire-temple in the disguise of a Parsee under the guidance of 
Dastur Darab. and an examination of that account with a 
view to see how far it is true. 

ii. 

I. AN ACCOUNT OF DASTUR DARAB. 


Dastur D.trab was bom at Sumi. The date of his birth is not 
cefL'iin. But he is said to have died at the age of 
ar"*’ ,^*"*‘*^ seventy-five on Ros Bahman, Mah Bahman 
and oenealogy. stiAhinshahi. -Mah SpandSmiad .Kadmi, 1141 
Ya^dazardi (August 1773). So wc lake it, iluu he was born in 1698 
A. D. He was known, in his lime, and even for some time after 
his death, as Kum&nft DiidiidAru. Tlic mime of his mother was 
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Kunverbfti and that of his father Sohrftbjee. Tlie mother, Kunver- 
hli gave him the first part of his familiar name. She was known 
among her near ones and acquaintmeus by a comracted »liort 
name Kumi. In the family Nimgmhan,* her name i.s invoked as 
“ Kunia.” So, the first part of Dasiur Darab’s name comes from 
the name of his mother. .As to the second part of his familiar 
name DIUlW&ru, the word IVida* is a corruption of D-irih and 
tint word D 4 ru signifies a priest. 'Iltero is an Indian Sanskrit 
word .Adhvaryu ( ), mo.aning, "a priest whose duty was ‘to 
measure the ground, build the altar, propatv sacrificial vessel.s, to fetch 
wood and water, light the lire. Itring the animal and immolate it,' and 
while doing this to repeat the Yajurved." * TItis Indian word .Adh- 
vao’u is a little corrupted among the Parsees and is used as .Andhilru. 
It means a Parsee priest. Tliis corrupted word .\iidlii&ru seems to 
have been further contracted and corrupted into Dllru. We thus trace 
the name of Dastur Darab Step by step : Dad& was another form of 
hi' name DlrAb. Then Oadi Andhi&ru (/.«., .Dada (Darab) the priest) 
liccame DaciAdiru. The form D&ru is even now used after the name of 
111, my n Parsee priest.' Tlius, we see, how and wiiy Dastur Darab 
was Icnown as Kumlnfi DIklAdiru. Kfima, the short and familiar 
name of his mother, has given the surname of KumlnA (lit. "of KumS)” 
to the whole family, which is still known as KumanA*. The Parsec 

* The word oAm'^rAhan origin in tbe Aveda wonb ** nSftie agatryaf " ^Farx'ar* 

Jii) Vaght. Vt. Xnit jn). Il comes from Ave«ta niiMAa iSona Pnhl. and Pers. nam< 

I.ai, nomeit. Germ, imroc. Fr. nom. Eng. name) nnJj^rv^<Sana. CPf, 7 ? Pah], and Per«, 
piraftnOi Grrm. ergrctlon. to gel hold of. to i.'tkc). So. A’Ant^jgrirhtin meaci^ * the t.'iklng or 
rcmumbedni; of names.* Every family hn?. a manixcript fHkde ivIKt. krio»nhy iltai nair.o 
It Cs'citnins the a&inos of ihc dri>anr«l oite^of the rnmliy. Tho these who h.T>r died 

Jalcly bend the list. The priest, while reciting the Fa rend niWchch in iK* .\lrinK:Xn. Siitum, 
Fftrokhthl. Yn<nn, Aio., rcx'ltrsall tin* ruinu'i^ ju ih« IM. .\t first, he mentions er Mn'okts< ihe 
PAme of the p Articular drVA'avcJ *n whose honour ih<* c<*rem(my is iiertormcd, and then rrette' 
the AAmeH of th< * «• dAavns«'U ol the family. fU* (hen rcvius» tlip of some 

of the departed ZoroAstrlun wt»rihu-s of .^m’^e1lt Ir.Mt and ln«ll.*t hft'c done valuaMc 

service to ihcar cvunmuniit’ and their e*miHr>. (f Vr/r my I'.aiH-r on ** The Fimeral Crrenumiv* 
A''f * he Parsee^. Th«> Oritfin and Ivsplanatkm.” Jvmrnal ot ihn Aflthr«*p«'!otfieAl tjociety 
of liontbAj. (tSoO. Veh II., No. 7, pf. 

'* I know of A reiatlon of mine whos« iiaiMc’ was iXirahii but lie wn« spoken of by 

tiiimr n« DAdAbhAi Modi itf FAiU Modi. 

’ Mr. V. S. .Apte'x &ioekfit-£njrll»h Dw'iu'ruirt (iA)o>. p. ^44. x. 

• \'\\ esamplc. T>f. \V>!»onit^dol thc«e 1 I*kflown l>Asi«r h^alji fWAbji SanjAna. ihAt he 
wn frintifiHrly known hy the nnne of Itdal Ooru " (WilmmV " PAniet* Religion/' Prefnee, 
page tjh 

' The fnir.lly had preduetd anoUter ladv. M welldtmiwn a* Kum.^ or Kun\ rrb'ti. Sbe wan 
tSosihAt, the ^ifeAtfPofttur Rustam, a grc;tl great gr.ToJson ot IWirAk ^e died in i%8, 
At the Age of Sx. and was kiKrwn ni i^rai on *' DasniriinA Ihw^b.'ti/' r'.c.. Hosibaiof UAjttur;!. 
She i* said Co h;n e supplied « good deal of wiformation ahoui Surat Parsees, and especially 
•bout her fauuly, to %fr, B, B. Patel for Jus Parsee PrakAeh. 



(^141^1 ^hjohaoi 

•%3j'\it<^ r)pOj>pC<i^^ 
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^-^I5''n/K^^9nr(^i€r/ 
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tlaU' ol her JciUti >is ffiwn in llie r>imilv Oist-iwhi.' is roz j 'S*lit'he- 
ri\nr, in'ilr-g AiHir; KaamL 

Bastur UftraWs fathw \^;>s'Sohrab. Tiu- datc oi' "hk Jenth k 
Sheltoka;, uiali^ Amac<Uijj Kadav- 


l-:^ivc Jiere 

Colophoas i>f 
Darab's Manu. 
script, No. ■ 7, 
Sufim.Pcr8An4v; 
of Bihiiai1ii^>)tie 
Nafienale. 

Paper, emitled 
Hiblioch«i:[uc N: 


the text ;mh 1 i«y transliteration unJ translaiion ol' two 
rolr^Iions at U»e end t'l' some Avesta writings written 
by t),istiir Darab. Those cs'lophous give the oauics 
i>j‘ Itis .ijuvsiofs. They utnn , ]>iirt of a codex .cun- . 
tuining ilio writings jif sovvral tvi'Ucrs. ' i give a, 
i;u--s!milo ot the opgintJ from m ruc-siniile photo* 
graph enilxalicd hy Mudeinojsellc D. Mcnuiit, in her 
‘'•Observations sue deux manuscripts OrioiiiaiiN Jc In 
iUknnle."’ 


Fw intr ■ -“J? S’' t Sw na 

-Wl] Ir? -SJS-S -«I 5 -SjSlj ' ISi d 

r«i)-yis !■€ -'j---*' ~"i» - 6 Kiy » 

A \ \ V 

'iwi -‘‘I] 'V S-'u I (tfi 

A \ A -'f " 

ift'i n^, rj-uo 

Text Pahlavl ; ['iSjpiti pavan sliflni va sh&Jih ya i-ftniislinii daviin 
yum Oharniazd bina Aiaro sham madam ayi^ hazar rtaluid va ayok 
min inalakin malaka yazdagard sliiitroiiyJlr. Geiih naVIsynJub, lediu- 
bandeh inagopat DftrAb benman Sohrib : Koli 'aish mun bari 
karituiu sliiiin va 4irin inin tc bnri. yamiunt. • KoI4 atsh niftn bar4 
kxtrhUiit divim va salim avtir le barlt vadfind. • i- • 


Shud^n tan lutfshman vxirzit robnn dolmshna. 


1 Oi'A-pvthi is a family r>-gkur, ia whicb ihe ninn-n -li ih< .Ji-paneJ eDe>. ut the luenily 
iifL'cmarrd la tberegulArecJar tUdaysandoiootba. . 

‘ The manascritn la <Jaacrit«<l bf M. t. Okebet is hi* " CniaJos\'.a Ce«. Manuwrits 
Maid^ean <Zend«. Pehlri i, Fars^ oi Fer-bns) dc Ih BibliotMqiie NatHMial«,r(i^), p, 
rt tff. It i* tupplement penao 44> 

' )vurnnl A-^aliqve at J«wUiH-A%>ul luul Mai-)tiia 1913. For ihe phoirgbaph df thm 
cole]>h”ii,,v'>fr ihejaunwl lacj.r. taS, plnia III. MailrtnaisefleMdnanthBi' shea 

in her Pupirr, my (rarialitetaiMms as.) 'trae«laiH as of the -c tcdjk'phnnA ak nf thecc-lophmn ol 
two .iihcr inanui^riptr of two other writer*, both IX'iiAb by namet I give herec the trajis- 
Ijterntioti and iradtlativivA which refer to Pastor Parab'**] maniscoi't, with ■•ligi t tnodifw 
vsii.'vc tiere and (here- 
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Text Persian : 

•— 

^0 jj-iy 

^J^) jMii. J jliif c>-«»l ) « yj''*-^ yjLLUw 0'”»ljj 

— ,_r-^ 

Translation Pahlavi. 

Finished with good wisho' poy and pleasure, on day Oliarmasd, 
flionOi Adar, year One IhousiinJ Ninety and One (1091), from the King of 
Kings, Yazdagard Shatnnar. Worldly’ copyist, I ser\-iint of the religion, 
magopal (mobad) Darab, son of Sohrab. May good:u'ishes and bless* 
lags reach from me to any one who reads {this l>ook). Let any one 
who reads (tills book), send to me good wishes' and blessings. May you 
enjoy a joyful (lio:Utliy) IhhIv and llte gifl of a (joyful) soul. 

Translation Persian. 

Tlic Writer of ibis Zend Pahlavi book, Darftbji,’ mobtid Sohrib, mobad 
Bahnian, niobad Bahrain Frlniarz, (who is) the ticceptor of the reli- 
gion, the sacriiicvr of his lite over the undoubted and unsuspected reli- 
gion of Zar^Lusht Asfanlmtln, and the sjKaker of truth, and noble ui 
his actions, .and of purified body. 

D.\rab's Genea* Wc see from the Persian etdophon that lie gives 
logy. the names of his four ancestors as follows: — 

(1) Mobad Sohrab. (2) Mobad a-ihinan. (3) Mobad Bnhr.'im. 

{^) Fiamarz. 

I give here a genealogy, Iwth ascending and descending, of the 
Dastur, based on infomiation given to me by the present members of his 
family, especially by Mr. Fnichshaw:Bomanji Dasloor Kumana, and on 
Dasiur Darab's colophons’. 

' .Stiutu vr Shlain .train ^ JLw Haluialion, paavc. lie.tlib. 'Fl'e u,»rj iraj abr be read 

Shnum (Av. Kh^hr^Aomu) eac^inint; joy. cvmlcntmenl. 

• Stih or iftjith. The w\»rd mft) betaken with the wOfiJ ‘Shair£>>Ar . AZda- 

gardi Ihe Wing of the world." 

’ I( ws'fUi iMitn|( here, that Darah the appelittW'*! ‘J’* aher hiA own name but noi 
nherthe nameA ofh;« The word 'p' (Av, Jc, H. ZiMan the idea of 

‘liWng* applied only U* the nniBe^ tho«e wlu« were a live, and noi lo lho$e of the 
dead, Hence, U\ the names oF the dead reeiW 'n the iiHAi*((rabHn. the genereJ pr^tctlce is to 
drop tba'jl, " Thi* pr»ietiee in now obM.'rveJ more ui’theeaec s'l the prioKijy tlasx than in 
that of the Inhy, 

* MAdemeisvlTe Menaot aKo irive« n iccne»*loK> in hw Pa^vr. " Aiuiuclll Doperren A 
Surate.'* That aUeia bar<d on the loftwination b> the aVne » amvd uenilcimin. Since 
writing (he A>x)ve. I have aeen o Kepaeate tfenvalos^al tee.* of the Muraban family publ»he.1 
by ^fr. Murabrn 9ifi Munban. \viu\i* Leaves from the Life of Khnn Bahadur MuiMheejee 
Cnwa^i Murzbuti), I Bnd atnae dlFFerenee in ihi> Keiwsfloffical tree a]<o. Bui 1 think tba one 
piven by me U correct One cause of nuch diAerawe . la seneolo^kal leeaa of the same faauly 
in the fact that at dmei. compile rs mlatakr the name^ of ail ^)tivc fa^ecN who»e names are 
adapted by the adevtod e :*aS, io be the oaaiM of real fatb^». 
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In the life of Mr. Furdoonji Munsbuii,' puUtshcd by Iiis {jrandspiv 
Mr. Kaikobad B. Murzban Ijoint Priacipal-of llie Xcw High SdiooJi 
of Bombay), whose family belongs to ilie slock of Dastur Darab. 
wc find .some difTerence in the usceiiding line of i)ie connnoiv 
ancestors of Darab and Kaus. Mr. Kaikohad Minzlxin gives two 
numes^Kiislam and Kfcnidin— between the name of Dastur Kaus's 
father Fared.un and' ihac of Bahntan, f.r., lie lakes it, that Bahinan, 
instead of being the father orFaredun, was the great grandfather of 
Furedun. As Dastur Kaus was the cousin of Dastur Dumb, this also, 
amounts to-saying that Bahman was not llic failicr of Dastur Durab'.s 
father Solirab, but a great grandfather. On inquiring onco from lilr. 
Kaikobad Murzban, wltat bis authority for his statement was, he 
said his only authority was some notes in the piipers of his fnllicr, the 
late ^Ir. Behramji Murzban, a known learned writer. Tlie colophon 
of a manuscript in the Bibliotli6que Kationalc settles thi.s question of 
difference, and shows, that the gcneoli^y given by me above is 
correct. In the catali^ue of Parsec manuscripts at the Biblioih^quo 
Nationale, by .Mr. Blochct®, \vc find the coloplxm as follows : — 
jjLu, jxi })) jd doj I 

jfM JjJ j d-aiy _j \ Jj) 

This translation of the i£end Avesta is written on Roz 
Zamyad, auspicious month Tir, year, one thousand one liundred and 
six of Emperor Yazdagard Shaherij-ar. It is written by the humble 
writer, Herbud Kai^s-Mobad Karidun-Dastur Bahinan-Mobad Behram. 

(rt) Tile geneology given hero clearly shows that the line of ancestors 
as given by me in the above goncologicjil tree is con'cct. Dastur Kaus 
is said to have died on roz 30, mah 1 Kadiiii, 114S Yazdziivdi, i.e., 1778 
A. D. ' at the age of tn. if so, he must have wriuen the above 
manuscript with its Persian colophon at the young age of about 20. 

(t) Again there is Ihe evidence of .\ijc[uetil himself. In my Paper be- 
fore Vliis Society, entitled “Notes of .\nqueiil Du Perron on King .Akbar 
and Dastur Meherji Rana,'* ' J have (|uoted in French, and given 
my translation of, some notes of .Xiiqiieiil, on the subject of Dastur 
Meliorjee Rana's tnierview tvlili .Akhar. ' There, .Anquetil speaks of 

* .VtSdt^ (The life at) rurj,s*nji Murzb.S),jvc bi Mr. KitikcbAd Itrhrfiinji 

MiirzbAil. 

. ^ dev IVhUix* PunU cl Peri«ftn«) dv la 

NftiU'naiCi" p;»r K. Bttvbci p. J|. XVIIC, MippleiiMUl pciKBn 49 , N*iv u, 

_ ’ Paracc PrftkasH. VoJ. 1, p. 1 ^% 

• * R«Ad »>:» i.v^* •9>,V JwnnAl B. l>. K, X S«X'«c4>. Vt»J. XXI. .\ft. X IX, pp AJJ*4S^ 

E7f/e my book'* Court oi Akbaraftd Oftslur •3iM*ctjcc H;uia/' pi*. 

*' /^/V /,1 Jounnih p. 5 ^ J 1 * book. p^. ; fit/f iho pbolo ui ihe end, 
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one DitsLui' Schapour (Shapur) Kaikobad, as iIk' sixtli fore-faihei 
ofnarabOee”. aj-eui de Darab). 1 think, Anquciil has, by .‘•ome 
mistake, included cither Durab himself at one end, or Dastur Shapur 
flt.the other end. and so given the number 6. Otherwise suiclly 
speaking Shapur would be tl>e fifth ancestor. However, if we were lo 
take tiie genealogy and the names given by Mr. Kaikobad B, Muri?< 
ban as correct and include iwo -additional naines—Rustain and 
Kam'din— in the genealogical i.rec, then Dastur Shapur would lx; the 
7th ancestor, or according to .Anquctil’s calculation the 8th ancestor 
of Dastur Darab. , Thus, we have Anqueiil’s authority to say, that the 
two additional names are not correct and the genealogy gi\’eii by me 
is correct. 

(r) Again, in such matters, nothing is moic v.aluable than the 
poihi ‘ of a family which contains memoranda about the anniversaries 
of the dcatlis of members of the family and their ancestors. These 
DiSapotliis, when well-kept, give some facU on which we can reU . 
Some families posscs.s very old Disapolhis coming down from fore- 
fathers, the later names being .added to it. Wlien the muiuiscri|H 
of the old Dislpothis gets worn out by being frequently liaiidlod for 
reference, they make an exact copy in a new manustTipt. The pre- 
sent ineml>crs of Dastur Darab's family, known at .Sural as Dastur- 
Kumana, liave .such a Disipotlii. Rrwad Erachshaw Bomanji Dasciir 
Kumana, kindly sends me, in his letter, dated 5th February - some 
notes of memoranda giving (he dates of the anniversaries of some 01 
the early members of the family closely related to Dastur Darab. 1 
give the memos In the Disipothis as sent by him. 

I. ?l« << >(l. H itVI. 

S). i?**! tl. oi'l'i »itl>t J,Al>t?l« a WIH- 

i.e., day 2.y, month 5, Kadini. 

E(Erwad) Faredun D. (Dastur) Bahnian, Behram, Fr.amro/, Uhe 
father of Dastur Kau-sji. 

Here we six> that the old ftimily memorandum gives llic name 
Bahman Behram Framroz as ihat of (he gnuid-failier of Kaits. 

2. ?l«<’ >(14 q5i 

Sil. SI. tasci 6i»i>i n «(. ttssi^at wtt. 

i.i,, day 19, month 5, K.idinl. 

O (Osta) Sohral) Dastur Dahiium, Bcliram, Fraiuroz, the falliei ol 
Dastur Dadadaru. 


^ Vide above for an evplanatuni o( (tun wor^. 

^ Tbi$ gentleman's atientitfo waH drawn to thi^ f>ul>jt3ct by my :a tho Jiimi* 

J aojshed of 4th Februao' > 9 '^> on thv4 suhiect of I >arab*\ genealogy 
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3. ?i«» vii a 5 i. 

Si. (1. uiMn rt il. ^lirl. 

i.i'. Oay 14, mah j. 

HnvacI Kaus Dastur Bahman, the uncle of Dastur Kausji. 

4. )(. ?l« t»^l 

Sll, «ul!X tl. W»ft Ji <i. »!Si. 

i.e. clay loih, month 2nd. 

0:9iii-Darab Dastur Bahman, the uncle of Dusiur Kausji. 

These funily notes the correcin.'ss of my genealogj’, With 

ihc help of the notes .and sinienients wc can frame the following 
Ronealogical tree of iho common ancestors of Dastur D.aral> and 
his cousin Dnsiiir Kaus 

Kaikobad (Kekbad of Anquetil) ’ 

I 

Dastur Shapur (Schapour of Anciueiil) ’ 

1 

Framroz 

1 

Behram 

1 

Baltamnn 


Sohrab Faredun Kaus Darab 

I I 

Dastur Darab Dastur Kaus 

I 

Murzban. 

We SCO from the above genealogical tree, ilial Dastur Darab and liis 

,,, , line of descent came down front Sohrab one of the 

His familv well- ■ r- . 

connected. ’ great grandsons of Framroz and were well- 

conitccied. Dastur Solmtb, the great, great, 

great grandson or the fifth in descent from Dastur Darab is the present 
Kailnti Dastur of Surat and is in charge of (he Kadmi Alash Behram. 
There are about too K.^dmi families in Surat at present. They lodk 
to this Dastur as their spiritual head. 

* Anqiicdl’iimamiscfinl nolCT. (-V,Ar for lh« tnl of ihne nutm «nd tJicir fac-«!niilff photo, 
my I’apffOA " Kotm of Anquetil Du Perron on kln^ Atcbnr end Dnetur Moherjl KAnn," 
(Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. VoL XXI. pp. sj^SS'- P'l*’ p. s« for the name. PrVfe my book 
•• ThoParacesat the Court of Akbir and Uaslw Mefaerji Raaa.’’ p. 395I. 

* mit. 
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DaslUr KAus, the cousin of Dnrab, to whom Anqucii! ofieii refers, 
was (he son of Faredun, another great grandson of Framroz. 
From him comes down the Murzbtin fumily of Bomhay, the founder 
oi which, 3rr. Fardoonji (Fr«U<x*n) Mur;<ban, had started the first 
Gujarati Press in Bombay. The family of Dastur Mufla Feroze, the 
wvll-hiiown Da.slurofihc Kadmi sect of BomKiy am! the author ot 
the Cicorge-Naineh wa.s related to the family of Dasiiir D.'irab. 
.\ll the fiunily papers nml b>M>ks were hurnt, together wiili e old 
Fiiv-icmple refciTcd to by An(|uelil, in the great lire of 24 lh April 
ilj.t 7 ’ at Ssurat, when I>nstur Mo'vtd was on the D.asturship. 

It seems, thai DasiurrDnrab bad according to those limes, liis early 
educniioii at (he hands of some elders of his fumily or 

Darab s early some other learned priests. His 

ociuci^tion* * 

family was a learned family. .Anquelil, while describing 
his iiiunuscripl of ihejYazitshneSade, ' refers to (woollier manuscripts 
which he saw in London on his return from India. One of these, he 
sav.', was seen bv Norouzdji the son of Roustoum Manek when he 

‘ I 'hlf U. B, Prvlc'r> I’.inri.- Pnika-.h. VcJ. I. pp. fur .in .ncciiuni i>f lhi« grent fire. 

The ParseeSur.il Charil> Fitnil. administered ai pri'em al lla- Pardee Punchayei Oflicc, had 
>t.u t'rr^ta in clic Fund .staru*l s'n the tKtasicn of the fire to n*liet« clktre^v. 

Zend Avesta, Tome I. P.triic II. Notices pp. 

‘ Tins Nnoroji was ihcfcniatf iton of the wcll 4 (nott n Rusenm Mnaock of Surat (i0.;$>(72i\ 
u hose* name is borni: bv Rintampura, ewe of ibe subcuH*K of Surat. Rusiam Manock wa& 
ihc SbrofFof the ErKlIsh Treasury at Sumt niWI had »«me iDflneiico wlih the Mogul Durbar. 
In *1660, he nccomponieJ the Chief Factor of I he EacRsh Factory' ^he Court of King 
Aur.*ioEZCb. .Mobad Jamshc«l bin Kajkobad wrote, in 1711, .a pteineir of his life >n Persian. 
Therein be thu^ raters to R am V inters lew and representaiign to Aurnngseb. 

9) j) ld,r»T 

jr^ iJj 

Jf*i j'l, 


^ r*' 
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WAS iir Ea^luid.aViJut ^o or 50 jisars b«forv liim. TIil- .- iE^'Diid njahiis- 
.crjpL.wlis one purchased by Mn- Fruscr and d»'|V>bitcd iii- Oxfijrd. 
^conJin^' tp AnquMil's informaiiun received from Darab,- Mr; 

Fraser llad purcluts^, roCnbdlii RB-.^oothisand ariolluJf mantiwrip) 
(a Kivayfit) frotft Mnaockj! S«lb. a grandson of ihc -above RustHin 
Manodi.. Manoukji Seth had procured' ihcin from I>.tstur -Biklt* . 
Accordiiig-to'Anquctil, Mr. Fraser had nuidv a note in this second 
inanuscrlpb oC the ynsdr&«<r, that 'ibere M-iis u fiiinUy at Surnt which 
bpasu 10 be the only family that' knew Zend unj I'lililavi, Anqtietil 
says that ii WM iliei family of Darab (hat was referred to *. ' ' , 


.\nquctil‘s supposition does not seem to he quite eorivvt, K-cause, we 
le'arn froni the colophon of a manuscript (K‘'J wriuen by Jainasp 
i’^iyall or Jainasp Hakim, of whom, we will just s|K-ak, tliat he pre- 
sented a copy of the Fiirvardiil Yashl, which, he luid .wrluen, with 
some Horn hranche.i to the three sons of Mobed RusUunji, ia return ul 
their kindness and Iiospiialiiy (Westergaard, Preface, p. 5,11.3 and 
|i, 13, n, 1). Till- Fact ofliis presenting hi.s own copy, supposed tO"bei 
important by him, and the- Horn twigs to another Mobud family points ; 
to the pioliabiliiy of iliere being other teamed familivs liesides' that 'of • 
Dastur Darab, .Again, in the list of the names uttached - to several , 
documents and papers of the tinie. as referred to in the Parsiee Pra- , 
k.ish, we lind the names of several Mohad anU Dastur fiuhilles. So. 
it is probable-, that tlicrc were more titan one learned family .'ui Sur;il, 
.-wliicli, UI that time, occupied the position of the headquarters of the 
Parsees, as Bombay docs at present. However Anquctil’s katein^t 
based on a remark of Fraser, which does not seem to lie quite correct, 
points to the fac^ that Parah’«> fiimilv w.as, if ika the learned family, at 


{M.-intiscripi oT Panirr* R;ii»a I.ihr.-irs* of No3».-in. No. 45, pji. 3.4-.54,-wriUen by 

Liastup ErtH'Sii Sehrabji M«liipr;i Itaiui;. 


7 'f'nM.,//ia' 4 M..-Then,b«.n'< aUiir.g Ar justice, vsn bchall* «>t (he English, submiltod hU (Ihu 
Englislisisn's) re>)MI »!lhu iMuirpice brlsTe the Un(r ihai Ihenun has cime for comoime 
rrs'm llii! Wcsi u> liuli;i. Hi>i ihc tbeillis M.'ijcsly 'i.* tJfeal Coun do not admit him 

iiiio thu ells. . . . , .ati iliai lime. ihnc »as ImfocAkiug Aursngreli a Vsrir (n.rnied) 
RaMdkhnii. The loU hiiii iliai ;• roiiil oi'dcriii faveor of (he hat.McaPCr (kcl8h.po«h 
tho EiiKlishnsauimn,' Wt-ispn. 


Naori'jl. ilic youngust sun ul Kusuim M-iuo-fc b.is t|ic fif-t l'a.*«e to gi. to England, Hu 
IVBIII Ui.'Pi' 111 IJ»3 10 lay hisiaimplalirt bcU-ru ih; ibea Cwurl of rh'reclof*. ill the mailer I'f 
an .ajunicit, done te his/amily, by lh.-K*iKli«h lai:ii.rsti('.A- ihuincmi'ir of Ihp Selh {amily 
by Mf. JnlWioy Ardeshir'Suth.l ‘the K.Visioji Kflt Pf-«,-mhiiy bunrs hi* name. It i« Ihin 
i Ik It ih at A mi bieUl « too* t© Above. 

‘ I'aatiir nhikTiSji JnmsIieJji, a k'u.Wn I*asuip (.{Siirat. Putsec Prakash. Vol. I no. 36.46, 

... ... ..._ 

II ) a d Siirafu line kimilk qid w vaola d'f Ire la Hsile qui rnlaode le leDd el la Pbhin. 
ftvoulril Piirlur,lr‘ r..ft«aS.OartB~dynI?a 1 pftk 1 ^'hgms(Tome I, Pnrtie II, Notice VI, p, IX). 
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^teasL’ Olio lof Uibi&an' learned priestly families of Sunil. A great, great, 
great' graniifathor ofDarabwas one “ Dastur Sliapur Herbad Kaiko- 
jifead According to the DItoup Nirang, given by .Anquetil, ’ he was 
line of the departed worthiesof the community, wliosc memory was held 
in esteem I'y his and later generations.* Tlius, being a memlier of a 
family of learned Pasiurs or priests. Darah liad good oi’iionunities of 
acquiring retigioiis education at an early age. 

• By tlie age of 24. Darab was pretty well lorscd in ilic lore of Avesi.a, 
Palilnv] and Persian. Tliis appears from the fact, that the Vendidnd 
above refei ied to, which was written by Darab and which Aiiqiiclil 
took with IiiiTi.tb Paris, bears in its colophon, the date of 1091 Vuzda- 
z.nrdi, i.i', , 1722 .\. D. There arc two colophons in the manu.<crlpt, one 
in Palilai i .and another in Persian. These show, that he knew these 
Janguagc.i pretty well in 1722 .A.D., when he was alxiiit 24. 

Darab soon got :iii opportunity for further stu- 
dies. In 1721, therecame from Pcrsiti, a learned 
Zoroasirinn, n.ained Janiasp. He latterly bec.anie 
known as Jamasp Vel&yall. i.i-., Jamasp of the 
motlier-country (Persui). .Accoiding to the .Ax ijeli- 
■•Diii of Dusliir Moola Feroz (p. 12), Jamasp left Persia on roz 30, 
jJiah 2, Kadnii 1090 Yazdazai-di (zCtli November 1720). The appro- 
'ximatc date of Jamasp's arrival in India can also be fi.sed from the 
date of the colophon of the manuscript called K 13 by Weslergaard 
(Zend .Avesta, Preface, p. 14, 11. 2). The colophon says, that it was 
written' in Surat in togo Ynzdazardi (1721 A. D. ) by Jamasp 
Hakim. Being the son of Hakim, Jamasp VelayHti was also 
known as Jamasp Hakim 'Westei^^aard, Preface, p. 5, n. 3). Hv 
speaks of himself as Janiasp Hakim in anotlier manuscript K 4 also 
{/did, p. 13). Itfurther appears from Ihe colophon of K’*, that Janiasp 
had come to India with a reply to some questions sent to the Dasturs 
of Persia from the Pnr.sis of Indi.n. He was, .as it were, the bearer ol 
a Revayet. 

Darab became one of the pupils ol tliis Jamasp and studied Pahluvi 
with him. Anquetij thus refers to the fact : “Lc Destour du Kirmaii 
forma quciques disciples, Darab .i .Surate, Djamasp k Naiicari, un tvoi- 
sieme k Barotch, auNquels il apprii le Zend et le Pehhi."* Dastur Moola 


'* Daslur DaralVs 
^fther studies 
fVith Jamasp o f 

Persra. 

\ ' 


I Anqu 0 tj| h, Z*Dd A vest*. 11. p 5 : 1 , n. 

n/d. 

* I’lt/e n\i oa the ** Fuucnil Ccrinnoui^ M ilw ParsiV', p. Fi»r the Pance 
custom of CommemofAtiun. 

* The Zerd Avebta< ToiT>e I. Padie 1. p. Pri’li^iniaire. p. 
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Feroze also refci's to Darab’s ilisciplciiliip under Janiasp‘ , who is sai'if 
to have been disgusted with llie Parsi-es at .Surat, on account of their 
dissensions on some religious mailers. 

Jamasp staj-ed in India for a short lime. According to the Avizcli i- 
Din of Moola Feroze, as said above, lie left Persia on roz 30, mah 2^ 
1090 and left India on roz inah I. next year. During the inienal 
of about to months and 26 days between iliesc iwo dales, a part of liU 
time must have been taken !)>• the journey and voyage from Kerman In 
Persia to Surat. .So, perhaps there were only 8 or g monilis for, 
Darab to study under Jamasp. This fact shows that Darnb did not. 
owe much to Jama.sp for his learning. 

About 15 years’ after the departure of Jamasp, i.e., in or about 
17.56 .A. D.. there came to India, another learned 
Dasiur Darab Zoroiisiri.in from Persi;i, named Jamslied, and known 
and Jamshed here as Jamshed Yelayati. Jamasp had, during hiS 

Velayati. short slay at Sural, drawn the attention of the Parsees 

(here lo the difference of one month between their 
.calendar and that of the Persian Zoroasirians. He Influenced, at least 
one Parsce, Mr. Manockji Kdulji iVm&nina (so called from iiis being & 
broker of the .Armenian Merchants of Surat), in favour of the Persian 
calendar. Jamshed, who followed him, further agitated this quesiion of 
the calendar, known latterly, as the Kabiseh controversj’. ' He attracted 
the ailention of a large number who wanted to give up the .Indian 
Parsees’ roz niah, and to follow those of the calendar of the Zoroasirians 
of Iran. Darab and his cousin Kaus, who also was a learned priest, 
were among tliose new adherents. Smix* of the laymen, who were in- 
fluenced by Jamshed, went u» these two priesis and implored them to 
undertake the performance of religions ceremonies in their families, when 
they separated a.s .1 body from ilie majority of their co-religionists who 
adhered to the old calendar. Darnh and Kaus both consented.’ From' 
that time, the Parsees have been divided into two sects. (1) Tlte 
SbihUnshahls, i.e., the followers of the old mctlnxl of the Iranian' 


' .tdishA-niatiSso). p. >6. 

Tlie two pKni-ipal fluiMHw ol JitTerence nmonu ih* Pjirsef. of Sural at ihiil Uinr 
'verc iho following: (I) Whdhcr ihe face of .i eorp'.e .*oiiU ho coi’ei-nl with apiece ot 
cl.'lh (paiiiJian or paJnn) or noi ? (e) Whciher ihe leg« of the deceased should bo folded or 
not r t! I,lt K. R, Kamn Memori:.! Volume, pp. ips*: ; Khan Uah;.dur U. H, Patel'* Paper 
eaiiUeJ " A brief outline of some eonitoversial ,,.,estions that led lo :he mU.incemeni ol 
the ttudy of religiou* L'terature among the Parsce*).'' 

Aasiietll refers to one of these coMr.nsinde*. Vol I.. P. >. p. ^ 

* The AvIie)hi.Din of hl.itdn Peiore, p. 14. 

* V.deK. R. Kama Memorrai Vsrfume. f*«/. pp. itMi. » AvlaebiDia ol Moi^a Perose 

iCi. 
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Shihimshuhas or kings who w«rc observing incercataiion and (2) The 
Kadimis or the followers of the ancient method. Both parties claimed 
jheirs to lie the old melliod. The Kadintis, following the Iranian 
calendar, said that the Indian P.vsees had m.-ulc an innovation and 
added a montii. So, they railed themselves the Kadiiiiis or (he ancients, 
A majority of the Kndimis or the first followors of Jamshed were 
ehiifiiiYtrs, i.e., the nianufarturcrs of women’s bangles. So, tlieir sect 
received from iho other, ihv nick name of Churlgars. In reuirn, ilio 
Kadimis called their opponents Knsmis, i.e., the followers of a cusloni. 
The dissensions had gone so far, that, according to .Vnq'uclil, Darab 
had, alone time, to ficc to Daman, a possession of the Portuguese, 
and his cousin Kaus to Cambay, whore the British had great influence. 
The Shahanshahis were strong and powerful at the time, because, 
they had at their liead, one Muneberji Seth, who was the broker of the 
Dutch factory and who had much infiuenre with die Nabobs. I have 
referred in one of my previous pjipers, how, as described by a Persian 
Kisseh, the controversy h:ul some influence on the capture of Broach 
by the British.* 

-According to the Avia-h-i-DIn’ of Dasiur Moota Feroze, some of the 
laymen of Surat, vlio were porsuttded by the leaching of Janished to 
adopt the Persian calendar, one day went under ihe" leadership of 
Manockji Eduljl, the broker of the Armenians, (.Armininl Maiiockji 
Eduiji Dalai) before Dasiur Darab and bis cousin Dasiur Kaus nnd 
Vetjuested them to be the priests of the new sect, which they proposed 
to found. These two Duslurs consented. 

Darab was nominated by liie new sect of the Kadinii Parsecs as their 
first Dtisluror High Priest. In the Ilholcr Reva- 

Harab in the Itho- 1,^ is addres-sed as “ Dastur Dindflr Dasiur 

Ur evayci. Dar.th vald-i Dasiur SohrSh,’’ * i.e., “ Dasiur, 

the Defender of the Faith, Dasiur Darab, the son of Dasiur Sohrab." 
The date of this Rivayet is 177J .A.D.* Wo find in the Library of the 
Maola Ferozo Madressa a manuscript of this Revayvt written by Das- 
tur Kaus, who was the father of the famous Moola Ferozc and who 
him.seir was one of the four messengers from Inditi who went to Persia 
bearing the letter on various religious questions. In that manuscript. 
Kaus (who speaks of himself as valJ-i (jarolhinan maklni Dasiur 
Rustam Bharuclia, i.e., the son of Dasiur Rustam whose mansion 
was in heaven) speaks of Dasiur Darab as his mtiiii or toacher, 

^ A f«w Notoi on SrpD<h Ifom An AntiquAriaii point view." Journal of the B. R. A. 
Society, V0I. XXII, Art. XIX, No, LXII. pp. p. 

Tbe father of Darab » epoken of m l>n»tur, out of reepvct, an he w,*ib n member of 
a learned Daetur family. 

^ Thin traarl^ i of thk Revnyet vm publuM in GMjarati, m J84C, under ol 

** llhoiar Rffvayct.*' tbe Ravayct coolMnC! 7$ 
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Darab seeiTis to linvi* written several maiiusciipis of iIil- AveSta 
Pahlavl scriptures. U'ostvrgaard rvfvrs lo some. 

Manuscripts writ- Referrinc to Jamasp VcUyati, he says ; “The 
ten, correcledi and > T * ■ , j- r t ■ .1' 

caused to be written stayof Jamasp m India forms an epocit in, the 

by Dastur Darab. modern literary history of the Parsis ; • Ills 

memory therefore remained.'" It seems that 
Jamasp was made much of hy one of the two wets of the Parsecs, ihv 
Ktidimts, because it was he, wito first drew their attention to the 
cliftereitce of one month between the Iranian and Indian calendars of 
the Parsees. 'But, even laying aside the question of some exaggerated- 
importance, we must admit, that his arrival here led to some kind of 
activity as the result of the Kabiseh controversy. In this activity, Darab 
had a principal hand. “Mohed Darab," says Westergaard, "the principal' 
disciple of Jama.sp, underlonk to correct the Pahlevi ir.anslnlion, as weii 
as some passages of the text, which appeared to him either lo be trans- 
posed or to contain unnecessary repetitions." Westergaard makes this 
st.alement on the authority of .Anquclii Du Perron, who, in this comiec-- 
tion, speaks of Darab as the first pupil of Jamasp (premier ^isciple de, 
Damasp)^ .and as one “ more learned than others ” (plus inslriut que les 
amres). As the result of this, it follows, tliat Darab must' have 
written some manuscripts embodying some changes hero and there. 
Some of these manuscripts, as far as known at 'present, are -the 
following : — 

K, in the Library of Copenhagen (KjobenhavnV " It bears neither 
dale nor name of tr.anscriber, but is, as Rask states, copied by Destur 
Darftb, and tlic Iiand resembles tliat in which he has written the two 
postscripts to K»" ‘ Rask thought that the first part of it was written 
by Dastur Kaus, son of Feridun (the cousin of Dastur Darab), and the 
second part hy Dastur Darab himself. But Westergaard corrects him, 
saying, that the manuscript was written hy Mnte other expert scribe. 
But there were two postscripts in it — one before the qth chapter of the 
Veiididad and the other at the end of the copy — that were written by 
Dastur Darab’ himself. .According to We.slergaard, Darab had caused 
the copy to bo made in Surat in 1113 Vazdazardi (.A.D. i746)froma 
manuscript of Rustam Shaliriyar Mlvundtd, son of BUhrAm Mihrbln 
ofTurkibid in the province of Vazd." 

Anquetil In his ‘‘ Notices, &c.". speaks ol one of the manuscripts 
of his collection as " Vendidad en Zend et en Pehlvi, mt.‘l6 de Paaend, 
revfi et corrig^ par le Destur Darab ; Vispered Zend et Pehlvi ; Vadj 

‘ Ztnd Av-ota by WcnnciurJ. Prdacr. p. 5. '' Touw L. V. I., p. 316. 

• liiJ. p. 3JY. • WettBRaanl, Prelocc, p, ft ’ Ws»terj:a«ni. p. B n. i. 

* nid. B.3 « Zend Av«rt«,Tonieb. P. U.p. VII. Notice V. 
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;^eliab ; Scrosl; Ycscht Hailuklit Zt-nd, IVliIvi et Saniskretaii ; ct 
Sirou^v on Zend et en Persiin.” Amiuoiil tlu'ii, spoakinj; of ilie 
.Venclidad portion of the manuscript, says lhal (he copy of it was 
made oil roz Dep Meh«r Mali Dec ittj Vazdazeedi (<>., 1758 .A.D.). 
He then adds, that the rest of the Volume was tt ritien by old Darab in 
1760 13 , M. E. Biochoi, in liIsCataK>guc' 0! the I'arsee books in the 

Nidional Library of Paris, gives a Note in the hand of Aiuiueiil on this 
Volume, which, when iranslaieJ runs thus ; ‘‘ Manuscript of Zoroaster 
wUh the I’sihhivi translation of the Pazend, and stripped, by Dastur 
D.irah, of superlliious commentaries which JLsIigure the matiuscripl 
of Mtincherjee.” He had also written several Nyayaslies and V,ishts. 
which form a part of the manuscript referred toby M, Blocliet,' iis 
V Supplement persan 4<).” h is the colophon at the end of the 
Ormtizd Yasht in this manuscript dint we have given above. 

.Again, M. Blochet ’ cjuoles AnquetsPs notes written in his own hamf 
on his manuscript translations of Parsee hooks, which lead to show, 
tliat Anquetii's translations were mostly ir.iiislalions dielaled by 
.Daslur Ilarab. In his manuscript translation of the A'endidad (Tiadtic- 
itiop du Vendidad Sade) he writes: “Traduction du maniiscrit de 
Zerdust fZoroasire), ligislaieiir des Par.sis {unciens Persans, Uuebies), 
conimcncde a Sui-ate le 30 mars. 1750, iou.t la didee du Desioiir on 
Adarou (pretre de la loy) D 4 r 4 b, pars!, inobed in.struii par le desiour 
Djamasp, venu du Kerman 11 y a 35 ans.” 

Tims, we see that Dar.ib _W{is a learned priest who had written 
several .A.vesta' Pahlavi manuscripts. .Anqueiil speaks of him as “ more 
learned than others.” * He also gives the opinion of Dastur Jamshed 
of NaosaHr the son of the welMtnown Dastur Jamasp, that he was 
the best learned man among the Parsees of India. (11 m’ avoua 
que Darab, • itoh. le {dus hal^ Deslour de I'lnde), * In another 
place, he speaks of him as " more aWe and sincere " (plus liabile el 
plus sincere.} * 

The Old I’ersian manuscript of the above Ithoicr Rcvayct, wriitcn 
by Dastur Darah’s abovcmteiuioncd pupil, J>astur 
^i**^* h Kaus Rustam, which now lielongs to the Muola 

ra s <ea . Ferozc Libr.iry of Bombay, Ims the following note 
at ifie end, in the hand of the writer (/.r., Dastur Kaus). ’ 


^ Cal.il.'sui: ilc* .MsniKcrils lir ia IltbltuiliCeur N.-ilH'nale. f, 8. 

‘ Tjmt I, j>. i.p. jj?. ‘ JiiJ, p. it*. thd. p. yi- . , 

' It fac.u»b'o< ^1 oi thcCfttnIogiie wi the Mvela Librar). 1 have msD. another 

.'la uf lhi9 Rot'ayH. but wiihitut any note, in the p<*^sr.Uoo of EnvaU iffanutlcji 

RoatOrriji I'nvalla, .urltten tn t02. i. inah 6, icij, Shnhanvhai ; aritaKBrdl. ACujaralf 
uanilatj.in of thin Rerayel «!>> puMbheilin 184C. 
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tjblj ‘H‘‘ b^* 

j Jj) •^\j^ jJj [•! 

v;>*u^ j /•*•“ j I jiiw I 

*.ji/ ^ -'U.r4^ 

j^; ‘^’.♦•^ f.?*- /• 

yVa«»/fl/(o/i.— ’I'he IX'atli of D;Lstur Darab, (wlio «as) the Dasiur of 
the Dasturs of his Uiiie, (n bo was) the sou of Solu-ab, who whs match- 
less among the good-tempered men of all ages and who was my pre- 
ceptor, (occurred on) rot: Bahmiiu Amsh 4 spaiid and Mali .^sfiluda^nlad 
Kadtmi, year Yazdazardi.— May the mercy of God. may the lielp of Gi>d 
pardon (his faults) by (llie help ol) the splendour of divine kindness. 
Tlie wi iter (of this) is Kaus, the son of the late Mobad Rustam. ' 

The above m.muscripl also gives the day of (he death of LInslur 
Kaus (Kaus Munajjam ibn Dasiur Faredun), as roz Aiiiraii mail 
Fari’ardin Kadimi. 

Thus, the above note gives the roz moh, i.e., the day and the month 
of Darab’s death as roz z Bahman, mah 12 Asfandarmad Kttdimi. 
Dastur Datab’s present descendants celebrate the anniversaries of his 
deatii on this day. So, there is no doubt about the day and month. Bui 
the above manuscript docs not give llic year. The author of the Parseo 
Praliash gives llie year as 1141 Yazdaztirdi. He seems to have given 
the dale on the authority of the late Dastur Rustomji Mobedji of Sural, 
a lineal fourth dosiundanl of Dastur Darab, who died in tR<)i. The 
author had gone to Surat before iSyft, the dale of the publication of the 
first part of his work. Tlius, the Cbrisiitm dale of hts death, as given 
in llie Parsec I’rakash, is izlii .\ugust 1772. But the abovumeniioned 
oldest manuscript of ihc llhoter Rcvajei sceins to throw some douhl 
upon the year, .\niong the person.s to wlumi the Revayet is addressed, 
we find Dastur D.trah’s mime as SJtid tibovc. This Revayet bears tlie 
dale of roz 6 Kliordad, m.ah 8 .\h.-in, 1 142 ^'Azdilzardi. So, it seems to 
have been written iiKiui S monihi and 4 days affi'r the above dale of 
his death, vi:., roz. 2. m:ili 11, 1141 Yazdazardi. This manuscript then 
leads to show that lie was living at the alxive alleged dale of his death. 
But, perhaps, one can thus explain away the difference. He may have 
died ill the date given above, hut the news of his deailt may not hnvo 
reached the Daslurs of Persia, who addressed the Revayet to him 
nmoiiif others. Those were the times of a very slow tommunicaiioii 
between distant countries. $0, during the inlervcning 8 months, the 
news may not Imve reached Persia. The aliovc fact of the manuscript ‘ 
of Dastur K.aus giving the day and month but not the yetir of h's 
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doalh Also is explained on tlie above supposition of a delatory 
cuininunlcatian. Dastur Kaus, the writer of the m.'inuscript was in 
I’ersia at tlic time. He himself wns one of the messengers of tlie 
cjiicstions replied to in the Revaivt. He nviy liavc heard latterly tliat 
Dastur Darub died on roz BHhinan mah Asfandarniad, but the year 
may not have been connnunic.'iied to him. So. on learning the news 
tln.d the date, he took a note of the event in bis inanusvripi, giving 
tlirdnyand month as given to him, but not the yearwliich he did 
not know, tit the time. 


Tlie aiilhnr of the Parsee Prtikasli ppvcs his age .at llic lime of his 
death as 75. This also seems to be on the auiho- 
. _ His age at tlie rity of the family tradition and infonniilion. We 
limee deal . other grounds also to believe tliat he died 

at a good old age. Wc take it, that he died in 1 14 1 Vnzdazardi and 
not earlier. If anything it may be later, because, the above Ilholer 
Revayet, which i.s addressed to him, is dated 1142. Now wc saw 
above, that his manuscript Vcndid:id in the Bibliothiit|ue N-allonale 
is dated 1091 VazdazarJi (.\. D. 1722) f.r., 50 years before the dale 
of his death. To write such a manuscript with I’ahlavi and Pazeiid 
colophons requires at lesist some good knowledge of the languages. 
So, to suppose that lie was about 24 at tise lime wlien he wrote 
the Vendidad is not supposing much. Thus, we see that he lived 
ii pretty good old age, .and that llio age assigned to liiiii hy his descen- 
dants is probably correct. -Aiuiuelil, also when he speaks of Darab, 
now and then speaks of liini as old thirjib (vieus D.arub). ‘ 

A Table of ''''** will conclude this notice of Dastur Darab's 
ewnts of Dastur life will) a short table, shotving the dates of some 
Oai ab’s I.ile. Pg^ known events of his life : — 


Events. 


A. D. 


Birth »•» ••• ••• m»m ••• ... 16911 

Took a few lessons with Jam.tsp Velayati from Persia ... 1721 

The date of a colo]>lion in Pahlavt and Persian at the end of some 
.Avesca writings in a manuscript in the Bibliothi^ue Nationale 1722 
Took a few lessons with Jamslied Vclay.ali from Persia ... 1 736 

Joined the Kadimi sect and hevame the High Priest of the sect. 1745 

Wrote two postscript.* to a manuscripia>f lliv Vendidad which he 
liad caused to lx- written ♦♦♦ ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 17^^ 

Gsgan teachini; Avesta anJ Pnhlavi to lus pupil Aiiqueti] Du 
Perron at Surat .«• ••• ... ... ... 175$ 


' For vidt Z«ad Avct^Ui. Tpm. Partie 11. V. p. VUl. 
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EveiltK. J\, 

Corrected a nwiiuscript of the VenJIJaO wrtrtcii l*y an unnarnca' 

copyist in 1127 yasiiizanli 175S 

Wrote the latter portion of the above niiinuM'ript vonuiining the 

. Visparad, Sarosh Hadokht, SSrotizd, ... 1760 

Sued Anquetil Du Perron for money diu- 10 hinr liclore his depar- ’ 

ture for Europe, ... I’jGt 

Death 1772' 

111 

1I,-AN ACCOUNT OF ANQUETIL'S PUPILAGE BEFORE 
DASTUR DARAB AND OF HIS STUDIES ON ZOROAS-' 
TRIAN1SA1, AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 

We will treat this piirl of the subject under two heads 

(A) We wilt first give a running account of .Anmieiil’s narration 
•about Ills studies and his relations tviih the Uasiurs, espociaUv, tviili 

Uasiur Dai-.ib- 

(B) We will then cxnniinehis statements and see.'liow^tar tliey are 
correct and supported by fticts, ;Md how ftir ihev are wrong as shown 
by liis own conu adictions-and from other facts and drcumstances. 

(A) ANQUETiL’S ACCOUNT OF HIS STUDIES UNDER 
DASTUR DARAB. 

We find from AiajuetirsAccount of his travels, that the Pai'si Dasliirs, 
under whom he learni at Sunil, are first rctorred to 
to^tlw '^Dasu'rs'^ in his aca'URt of liis stay at Cbundarnagar, A 
.short lime after his arrival at ClianUarniigar, on 
22nd April 1756, he got disgusted with the slate of affairs there, and 
thought of going to Benares to study .Siinskril. -At the same lime, be 
had written a letter to M. Le Wrricr, Chief of the French Factory at 
Surat, and sent him "two lines written in Zend characters a'ceompanied 
with iranslaiion."* Then, illness made him unstihidy and he thoug^it of 
entering the Church in the Conipttny of (lie'JusuiU ihere, , Tften, Ihero 
arose u likelihood of the Nabol) of Ciissiinbaz;:r in Bengal, trying to 
drive away the Ivngiish from Bengid and ilw voiiMruuenl llkeliliood of 
a war between the French mid the Ivnglish. When he was in this stiilY' 
of’liesitacibn, confusion and linsteadiitcs.'i,' there came gncHi news IrOin 
the Dafetdrs 6f Surat which, as be says, fixed his unceriaiiiiy (ti.xa nlCK 
JiSbftitudes), ' “ h was the fci>ly of -M. Lo Verrier, vtliieh inlbrmed 
nw thatitheParsees. had road the hues which I hud >em.|>im,,ihai jt was 
isOdeni Persian, written iit Zend characters. l- 5 e(.M, Le Verrier) added 


S, Tocne i| p» f , p. 
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that llieir Doctors {i.e., the Dasturs of ibc Parsees) hnii showed him 
llio hooks, of Zoroaster, more particularly, the Zend and Pahlavi 
Vondidad and that they had proniised to C-Hplain to me this work 
and to tettch itie their ancient languages. I'his iie.ws restores (o me all 
my health, and my departure (for Surat) is res»>!vcd upon." Tlien, 
jasi when he had put his things on Iwird a vessel, there arrived 
the" news, that war had hn>ken out between France and linglancl. 
Ife thereupon eNclaims " What a '■iiuaiion ! The K>oks of Zoroaster 
exist. They (the JJaslurs) are going to give ilK'in (and) explain tliem 
to me 1 am driven asunder frt^n whai is very dear to me for tlie pur- 
pose of enriching iny country with this treasure." ’ 

These statements of .Anquelil, based on the intorniation lie had 
received ‘front the Chief of the French Factory at Surat, sliow, liiat the 
Parsec Dasturs of Sural were, from the very l^inning, even before they 
saw him, willing to give him the necessary books and instruction. 
Thev contradict his later belaboured stiitements, th;it the Dasturs 
-hesitated to help liim with books and instruction. 

,/\iK|uelil returned from Chandnrnn.gar to Pondicherry. From there, 
he started for Sunit, where he arrived on ist May 
1758. He, at first, stayed with his brother at the 
French Factory. He rested there for several 
days IqucUjues jours) to recover fritni the fatigue 
of the journey. He took some lime to recover from 
tlie effects of dysentery which he had cauglit during 
the journey. ' This seems to have taken about two months. Then, he 
had an interview with the Dasturs. It was about three months after 
his arrival at Surat (apr^ trots roots de sejour it Surate) that be got an 
Avesia manuscript, .^nquelil thus describes his interview with the 
Dasturs and his first attempt to learn. » 

‘‘.\fter seieral communicalionsflit. goings and comings) I saw (lit. made 
appear before me) the Parsev Doctors, for whom I had made ilie voyage 
to Surat .and from whom I had to learn tlie religion of Zoroaster. They 
were D.asturs Darab and Kaus, chiefs of one of the parlies which 
divided the Parsecs ol Surat (one will see, l.aler on, the origin of this 
division), .\i first, there was only the question of manuscripts which, 
they claimed to Itave conic from their Legislator. They must copy that 
for me for Rs. too. That (copying) would lake lime ; and pressed to 
make up for tiie years which 1 believed to have been lost, I would have 
wished to commence at once, the study of their ancient languages. 1 
saw from that time, the numivuvrcs ol the people of llie (French) 
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fociory- They sought to push themselves foru-acd, :inj disliked, that' 
I should soon accomplish tlie fact. I resolved to do wiilioui them and 
to conduct my affairs ntyself. For that reason, it tvas necessary to 
leave the French Factor)’, where I was much pinched, and xvhere I 
already felt tiiat I was an embarrassment. 

" Tilts dlsappointincni touched me less ihnn the conduct of my 
Dasturs. Their slowness vexed me. .After three months of stay at 
Surat, I n.*ceivcd at last the manuscript, which they had promised. It 
was the VendldaJ. the loih Volume of their Lctgislator, a volume in 
quarto, written lii Zend and Pahl.avi. I then did not notice tliat 
it was mutilated and altered, as I found it later on. After having 
paid them the priw, I expected to begin at once the stud)- of tliis 
book. But the Andarous (t.c., the priests), who did not like my 
advancing very fast, wished me to commence with the alpha- 
bet. I look in reality whikt they gave me and that lielpcd me to 
dlslinguisli promptly the characters in which the V'endidcid was 
written. 

" These llrsl steps did not please my Dasturs who believed, I would- 
almost slip from their hands. 'Hieir replies to tlic questions which I 
made to them w ere very resened. Tliey .affected a mysterious tone, 
which they believed was proper to make their lessons conspicuous. 
Their visits were inlerrupied by long absences always under the pre- 
tence of dangers which they ran in (coming to and) going out of niy 
place. Once before, they spoke to me of large -sums, which Mr. Fraser 
had offered to them in order to have Pohlavi in.anuscripis, and of the 
recompense which was expected in Engkmd by one wlio would trans- 
late their sacred b<H'ks. 


'' .As long as M. Verrier rcimined in Surat, it was not possible for 
me to draw out from the Dasturs any other thing (f.e. manuscript or 
instruction), except the Zend .md Pahlai'i Vendidad and some general 
explanations oti their religion. To c:iH up^m them to fulfil their promise 
would be labour lost. .Alsi>. noticing that the French Chiefhad little 
regard for me, Ihe.v imperceptibly receded. 

‘ .1 WHS thus in the most sad situation exposed to tlie Ircainient 
which I had experienced in Bengal. Tlicy refused me every thing Kt 
Ilia Frond) 1> actory. and that wiili a sort of contempt, wliicli could not 
bul alienatu from me tliv people of the country. It was necessary to 
^niially summon (for justice) the French Qiicf (i.r., Uie Chief of the 
French Factory) and to lodge a bitter complaint against his beliaviour 
before the Supreme Court.” 
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M. Taillefer was Che he:id of the Dutch Factory at the time, and, 


AnquutU's in- . 
traduction to 
Muncheiji Seth 
throuRh the 
head of the 
Dutcli FACtory. 


as said above, Munclierjcc Seth, the leader (le 
premier) of the I’ar.secs of Surat was his broker. An* 
queiil thouichi, that either .Muiiclierjce or his Dastur 
Ci.f.. the Diisiur of his Sliitintnshillii sect), must have 
a copy of the IVeodidad) in.-iouscripi which Uic Das- 
tiirs of .'I. l.e Verrier the KaUiiiii Uasturs intro* 


duced by the Cltief of the 1‘reoclt Factory) had copied for hint. He 
adds “ Besides this, ii!> he tv.is a personal enemy of my Uusturs, the 
comparison of his copy with that of theirs would prove the authority 
of that of Darah. That was the means to discover .the trutli," M. 


Taillefer Sunt to .\nquelil, Muncherjee Seth's copy of the Vendidad at 
the end of November lysH, informing him, that he was assured, that 
that wus the most auliientic and 'correct copy in Surnt. He was also 
requested to Utke care, that no leaves were lost, and tliat it may be re- 
turned as soon as possible. .Anquelil compiired his copy, letter by 
letter, with Munclicrjce’s copy and found much difference. So, he 
asked permission to keep the copy a little longer, in order that lie may 
make extracts of all the differences. M. Tuillefer replied, promising 
to speak to Muncherjee about it. In the meantime, .\iiquctil com- 
menced noting the differences. He did nol*spoak to his Dasturs 
about -Muncherjee’s copy, le.st the shame of seeing tliemselves confound- 
ed may lead them to divulge the fact of .Munclierjec’s assistance to 
others, and hence to tlie demand of wiUidniwal of the manuscript by 
Muncherjee. " Besides,” headds, “ seeing me short of money, they ren- 
dered themselves scarce. Tliey scarcely appeared once u fortnight, 
.^t Last, in order to ascertain, on which (copy) should 1 depend for the 
differences which I found in the two manuscripts which were given 
to me as the same, 1 gently questioned my Dasturs.” .Anquetil does 
not say, what reply the Dasturs gave to liis gentle questions, but adds ; 
" It was also with this view, that 1 paid cliein sufBcienlly well for some 
Persian works which they sought to get rid of, and induced them to 
bring to mu a small Palilavi and Persian Dictionary, which they had 
promised me and which some pretexts, invented opportunely, had pre- 
vented them from bringing. 


Early in Januarj' 1759 , M. Ia: Verrier left Surat and was succeeded 
by Anquetil's brother, as the Chief of the French 
theDasTurs Factory. Early m February, he questioned Dastur 
after M. Le Kaus about the differences between the manuscripts 
Verrier 8 Do- which he and Darab had given, and other tnanu.s 
parturc. cripts of the Vendidad, and showed to him the 

manuscript cf Muncherjee. .Anquelil says, that Kaus, at first, got 
pale on seeing Muncherjee's manuscript, and llioii maintained tli.at llie 
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imnuscript given by him was correct. .\t last, Kaus left Anqueiil in 
rather a bad mood (mauvaise humeur). But not so Dastur Darah, 
who, lie says, was more able and sincere (plus habile et plus sincere ) «. 
He saw that I could no longer be imposed upon, and brought me 
it copy perfectly similar to that of Muncherjee, assuring me, chat all the 
copies of the Vendidad resembled that which he had prescnivJ, 
and that the copy, which he had given me at first, was correctud 
in the Pahlavi translation. But in the Zend, there were only some less 
important transpositions and changes of letters. He promised me at 
the same time to bring me a manuscript exactly similar to that of 
Muncherjee, and also a copy, all in Zend, without the I'ahlav! transla- 
tion. These advances were iiccompaiiied with ii Pahlavi and Per'-iiin 
vocabulary of which I have spoken above, .and with some othermiainis- 
cripts both in modem PersLan and in ancient I'ersian, and a small his- 
tory “ in verse of the retreat of the Parsees to India.” * 

.Anquetil then gives a short account of the retreat of the Parsees to 
India, based on ilie last-named book, and gives an account of some' 
of the controversial questions, whicli then divided the Parsees. f ] 
have referred at some length to lliese two matters in my previous [paper. 

Anquetil then says, that one of the several controversial questions- 
(»/>., the- third) helped Ills cause, beaiuse 
one of tlic two parlies, the Kadimi, thought ot 
having the Chief of the French Factory , on their 
side. He siiys: "L'nder the Government of Ali 
N’awtizklinn. who favoured .Muncherjee, .it was 
natural that Diirab and iliosc who were ntiaciied 
to him looked lur some help which could support 
them against the fury of the opposite party. Tliey, therefore, promised, 
as I have already said, M. Lo Veixier, the French Chief at Surat, to 
comiiuinicaie to mo, on (the subject oOZend and Pahlavi, all the inform- 
ation they cniilj ptisscss, llierehy counting upon the protection of the 
French as a bulwark against Muncherjee. But they did not think that 
I desired to iraiislaie, nor was I able to tr.'insUito, their Ixioks. Tiie 
Vendidad aluiiv is a h<K>k divided into 22 sections. Darab had taken 
|f) ye.nrs to teach six (sections) to his disciples. . How llicn, can hiv 

' t'-j.T. 

^ 1 tiis Jlikt.iry in Ffifaian vrrvei^ the KHKeh-hSAnitut. tvrittefi ia 969 VesdaeariSt ( 1600 A IX J 
hy Ui.hiiian Katkob.ni M Namwi. Esuttkk trandaletl k io V< 4. 1 (p. 189 el set.) of the 
Journ.tl ,>f the B. D. R. .V, SiKieiy. I hAve embodied a good porlton of rl in my book, "A 
fea eventn in the Early If islory of tbc Pancee and thair dalen" < Tito Pareiaa Text of 

Chie poem is recently pubUnhed for the hrat tiote. wkb tranelatiofuio English and Cujamtl bv 
the Fort PrTniiu” Press under the Editorship of Mr. Ku!.tain F. Patmasler. 
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European, with the aid of modem Persian, read in a Few years, Zend 
and Pahlavi, understand (he two languages whicli existed now-here 
but in the books, knd translate the works, of which the most able 
Dasturs had hardly grasped fhc purport ? nicy had consented to gice 
me lessons in Zend and Pahlavi ; artd when in comparing the two 
copies of the Vendtdad which were in my h.ands, 1 got sulficicnlly well 
familiar with the Zend characters, without losing lime. I wished to 
take lessons in that work, of which 1 teas sure of having possessed one 
faithful copy. I could »low devote myself entirely to this work, be- 
cause I had ROW done away with an old nioa ( *-c-i teacher) ol 

Persian, wlto was procured for me by one of my friends and whose 
slowness in teaching and whose cxplanniioii did not satisfy me. 
Those persons (>.«., the Dasturs) swore according to ihcir custom and 
bv tlicir books and I asked for the reasons. 

“ In order not to displciisc Darab. who thought-of keeping me for 
due \ ear on the alphabet, I requested him to show me rare .and precious 
Zend manuscripts, promising to purchase two Persian manuscripts which 
eiiibaiTiissed liim (f.e., which lie did not want). When I got those boolts, 
I threatened to al'andon (i.e., to expose) him and his relaliie Kaiis 
before Munclieriec, their principal enemy, if he refused to help me to 
translate the V'eiididad in modern Persian. The stnilagem succeeded. 
However, when lie saw me writing down what he diciated, turning to 
him for all interpretations, and hearing him only with precaution, he 
was seized with fear, because, he thought, I wanted to knotv thoroughly 
the dogmas of his religion. I did not see him for more than a 
month. Ke pretended that his death was certain, if the other Dasturs 
knew what he was dmng at my place. Kaus asserted that I exacted 
(the knowledge of) things, whicli their conscience did not permit them 
to give, and for which they were not engaged. But the manuscripts, 
which I had, made them reflect. The fear of losing them swept away 
Ills scruples and Darab consented to n'hat I demanded.” 

.\nquetil adds : " Their ( the D.asturs’) fears were not ill-founded. 

Nfuncherjee himself, knowing of the use which [ 

AnquetU'* con- made of his manuscript was not more tranquil 

duct in the matter (lian Darab. He was afraid, that Dastur Bikh' 
manuscript?^*** (Bliikah or Blukhaji), his DociorCt.c., Dastur), was 
informed of it. Seeing that I kept it (I'.r., Dastur 
Bhikhaji's manuscript) lor several moiiilis, ho demanded it from me, 
through th^ Dutch Chiof to «'hom be had lent it. My reply was polite 
and frni. I explained to M. Taillafer, that h.iving commenced to 


It maau'^ript of thi« that MiiOiJierjce haJ lout to \n4DeliU 
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note the difTerenres, which were found between the inanii«cript of 
Muncherjec and that of my Dasturs, it was not natural that I should 
leave tliis work incomplete. My reasons did not please the Dutch, 
with whom, since one or two months, I had no close relations. They 
came well-nigh to menaces. I also knew that a member of their 
council, an ill-natured person, had oflered to come to nty house with a 
troop of soldiers to take away the manuscript in question. The Dutcit 
Chief, who was more prudent, did not like to stoop to such ways of 
action. He loved (I'.r., was a man of) letters, and I w.ns sure, tliat, from 
the bottom ot his heart, he did not hlamc my firmness, though he was 
obliged to show to his broker (Miinrhcrjee) that he was prepared to do 
what he wanted him to do. The only precaution wliich 1 took was to 
have over my table two loaded pistols, and 1 continued my work which 
lasted for four months, after which I returned the manuscript in good 
order. 

“ The scruple of the Pjirsec Daslurs being surmounted and their 
small ruses frustrated, tiiere remained nothing for 

Further pro- conquer the difliculcies proper for the 

^ ' kind of study which I had commenced, and the 

embarrassment inseparable from a civil war. Tlie English had then 
besieged the fortress. It was necessary to put in gecuritj’ one’s own 
things (and) those of the factory and to be always on the alert. These 
troubles at tlrst kept away my Daslurs who re-appcared at the end of 
some lime. 

“ Finding myself sufficiently strong to commence the Zend books, and 
impatient to regain (>.c., make up for) tlie months which I had seen pass 
away in the midst of these troubles, without any sensible progress, 1 
passed some days in fortifying myssclfin the re.ading of tlie Vendidad 
and in translating, over the Persian interlineary, the Pahlavi and 
Persian vocabulary of which 1 have spoken above. 

“ This work, the first of its kind whicli an European had ever done, 
appeared to me an event in litenilure .md 1 noted its time, w'hich was 
the J4th ofMarch 1759 of Jesus Christ, the day .^mardld, the sixth^ 
of the month Mehcroflheyear iiiiJ of Yazdazard, llie year 1:72 of Hljri 
and J813 of the reign of Raja nikiirniajct. 

" The commencements were sufficienily unfruitful, but I had learnt 
at my expense to have patience : and expecting to succeed in the work 
which I had undertaken, I informed the Governor of Pondicherry of the 
success of my attempts, telling him of the ruse of my Parsis and of the 
means, wiiich 1 had emplc^ed to cxpo.se them and to assure myself about 
thi . \ 

the is A mwlmke, ae AmardMis lhcsei‘«nUi dky. 
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the authenticity of the manuscript, whicit tlit-y pretended to he that of 
Zoroaster. 

" .After having acquired someZenJ and Sanskrit books, 1 commenced 
the translation of the Vendidad on joih March. Modern Persian 
served mu as the intermediary language, Itecause Darab, afraid 
of being heard by my donwslicscrvunt, would not have wished me to 
unravel in the vulgar language the mysteries of his religion. I wrote 
everything. 1 was careful to mark the reading of Zend and Pahinvi 
in i'.uropean characters. I then compared the passages, which appear- 
ed to be the same, to assure myself of the lessons of Darab. Py those 
nio;in«, the most vexatious ucc.de.its and sicknesses, liowever long they 
could he, had nothing more to frighten me. 1 w'us always in u condition 
resume my studies at the point, where I had left them, and assured 
against the fear of forgetting it, the tranquillity of my spirit could not 
but liasten my recovery. 

• ' These precautions were very necessary. Tliey iiad tlie result which 
1 expected. My health sulTercd several limes through application (to 
study) and through the kind of lile 1 led. .A plate of rice and leiUals 
Idi incd all niy food. The time, wliicli 1 did not spend with iny Daslur, 
was employed to revise what I had read with him and to prepare the 
work for the nest day. .After dinner, 1 could not give myself up to 
light sleep, which they have in a hot country, bcctiuse, once it served as 
an excuse for absence to Darab. who pretended, that, wlieii he knocked, 
J did not open the door to him. In the evening, 1 refreslied myself for an 
hour or two, taking (fresh) air over my terrace, my mind being always 
occupied with uncertainty of the success of my researches and with the 
manner in which these rese.arches would be received in Europe." 


From his chamber in the English Factory, where he had to remain 
confined, for some time after his duel with a 


Mis inqui r i e s 
after the Niran- 
gestan. 


Frenchman, he asked N'anabhai (Nanabye), the 
Modi (Moudi), i.*., the Commissariat contractor 
of the English, to write to Naosari and make- 


inquiries about the Nirangest-nn, brought by Dastur Jamasp from Iran. 
On 7 th October 1759 , he was shown the reply from N’nosari to the effect 
that they knew nothing as to what became of the manuscript, 


On recovering a iittle from the effect of his wounds, .Anqueiil took 
separate quarters to fhe in, though still under the 
protection of the English Factory. He resumed the 
work of translation on loth November 1759 witli 
Dastur Darab. He sal's : “ The translation ol the 
additional parts in Munclierjce’s manuscript of the 
Vendidad was followed by that of Izaslineh, of V'isparad, of the volume 
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of the Niayeshes and yashis.&c., oftlie colloct'on of Pahlavi Rcvayets, 
which, iiniong other interesting i^es, contained the Bundehesh, of the. 
Sirouzoh, of the Vajarkard, of set'cral Kevayets and of other Persian 
pieces, which Darab communicated to me. A sustained application 
made me at the end of several months, so much acquainted with .the 
languages, with the ancient history, and with tite religion and usages 
of the Parsecs, that D.trab would not havedared^to impose), and, at the 
same time, could not have imposed upon nte : and when he would have 
stopped (giving me) the lessons, as I had written down eveiything, [ 
w ould have been in a position to interpret to myself the few works 
which remained for me to be translated. So, he was particular 
and did not dare to refuse to give me the esplanntions wlilch 1' 
asked". 


The departure from Surat ot Mr. Spencer, the Chief of the Eng- 
lish Factory, and the position ofinsecurity of (he French Factors, kept 
him at home, i.e., lie did not da're to stir out. This was rather to his 
advantage, liccause being thus confined at home, he advanced' rapidly 
in his studies. Again, the fear, lest the fall of I^ndicherry may come 
in the ivay of hl.s progress, forced him to attend to his work con- 
tinuously. 

.Again his stay under (he protection of the Englisli, who were then 
in the ascendancy at Surat, brought (licir credit to his aid and .'idded 
to his influence. On tlic recommendation of Mr. SpencCr, F.'iraskliaii 
lent him his copy of Persian Burzou-nameh. It was llic only copy in 
Surat at the time and he took a copyofit. ft was incomplete -at the 
end, and Mr. Spencer h.ad undertaken to get the last pan of it for him 
from Delhi from the .Agent of the English Factory there, together 
with the text and the Persian tr.inslation of the A’cdas by the pen of 
Faizi, the brother of Abou Fazal, and with liooks on the Hislor>’ of 
India and Tartan. 


In April 1760, he was permitted by the French authorities to go 
l\«ck to the protection of the French Factory. 

His account of then savs : " I made groat advance in the 

knowledge of the mysteries of the language .and 
of the iiistory of the Pnr.svcs. I found every day some new' books to be 
purchased, nnd my brother, authorised in that matter by M. de Lcjrit, 
supported with Ins aulliority the proposals which I made to the Dns- 
lurs. Besides this, w hen they (the Dasturs) saw, that I was in a posi- 
tion to do without them, they no longer dared to refuse me. They 
employed a thoos.-ind means to make themselves necessary (».#.. to show 
that tlicir sen ices were necessary to me), to delay and to increase the 
price of tlic m.-muscripts. They were aided in these ntana'uvres by tlie 
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Interpreter of the factor^-, a good Parsec, lionest innn and obliging 
also, but little rich and partly interested. Having been habituated 
^vilh tito little ruses of my Dasturs, it was easy for me to End 
tlioin oiiCi and often, they themselves «'ere the dupes (of their 
ruses). The interpreter of the factory was the friend of a young ’ 
•Dnslur of the party of Muncherjee, named SImpur, whose fattier he 
would Ii.'tvc liked to produce (i.e., to bring before me) in the place of 
iDarab, Unfortunately for him, according lo the confession itself of 
these new Dasturs, I knew more of Zend and Pahlavi ilian their whole 
partydid, However, 1 drew some adv.aniiigc from this new acquain- 
tance. TItey held my Dasturs in respect. Both the sides, out of enmity 
for each other, furnished me with the books which I wislieJ to liavo, 
and- exposed each other. 

“There happened one day, on this subject, in the presence of the 
Chief of the foctory, a scene wliich finished in a 
An alleged scene yg^y pleasant manner. I had discovered, that 

fore the French Ehirab had giwn me as complete, ti very- costly 

Factor.. hook (a part of the Grand Revayet) which was 

not complete, nils wise master, wlioni Ills 
ix-ligion prohibited lo swetir, protested by what he liad the most 
sacivd, that he said the truth. I was angry with him and tlireatencU 
hint. Daralr appealed agtiinst me Iwfore my brother to whom I 
had -tent the pieces of the process (les pieces du proeds, f.e., all the 
pttpcr.s for action). He thought of imposing upon ;i person who 
did not understand tlic language. Tlie people of the factory, i.e., the 
Fani;i and the interpreter were present. Mildness only made him 
more firm in liis fresh assertion (and) threats made no effect. 
Then, 'there appeared Shnpur,* likeagod from a machine ; (tanquam 
Deus ex machinfi) who reproached him for tlie boldness with which 
he m.iintained the imposture, and ^owed him at once the manus- 
cript, whicit he assured was complete. The latter {i.e., Darab), 
witliout being disconcertt^, laughed, admitted iJiat he had at home 
sevenil sheets of the same book, and quietly said that he u ill 
furnisli them, if the price of the Ixiok will be increased. Tlie con- 
dition was accepted and D.ir.ab retired, I do not say without confusion, 
but without showing hovi the scene (hat luid happened had concerned 
him." 

* M/istiir Shftpurji Mamvkj«e S.i0iaAA < i? wKo « ii'» Abi*ui vi'am of n^e nt thi« 

(hiuv Thi'i Daatur Sbspur Mem* i«> be the H'dMtflov'n fb^tur Shapurjee Snnjana, who wrpte 
KiMelt'hZarthushtUnH^rLnduaiAn aimS nht* dteJ.in tAaj a^ed 73 my ” at 

the Court of Akbar and DaMur Meherji Rann. (>.4$. journal. B. D. K. Socletv, Vol. 
XXI, An. Vni,p. xij) 
a l nbove for this Uastur. 
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.After describing at some length his pupilage under D.trab and liis 
self-study, Anquclil describes his visit to a Parsee 

The end ot his Fire-temple. .As 1 have to speak of this principal 
Parsee ^elnple' and ^ulpea at some length under a different head. 
Towers ofShence. ^ wUlcomplelcthe present subject with an account 
of .Anquelil’s visit to the Parsec Towers ol Silence, 
and of (he few events that happened In comteclion with his relations 
wiili Daslur Darab. 

Anquetil's visit .After his alleged visit to the sacred Fire* 
ers ^f ** at .Anquctil visited the ToUors of Silence* 

Surat. He thus describes this visit : 

“ After some cinte, 1 went out of Sural to sec the Doklimas (Dalch- 
m^s, les Cimetiercs) of the Parsecs. They ar 5 sorts of round towers, of 
which the walls ;ire made of square stones and which can have 15 toise’ 
of diameter. While f was going round these cemeteries, of wliich the 
Willis were pounced upon by an army of ravens, wading birds and other 
carnivorous birds, several J’arsccs, who saw me from a distance, mur-. 
murred against my curiosity. In the meantime, there came a funeral 
procession, for which 1 was oblige to withdraw. From the place where 
I stopped, I saw the Nasasahirs’ make the sag-did’ (« e., present the 
dog) and carry tlie body into the Dakhme. Then, the procession-, which 
had stopped at more than 80 steps from there, returned praying, the men 
in (pairs of) two and bolding each other hy the sleeve, in the same way 
as they did when going. On mv return, the murmurs increased. In the 
sU'cets of Surat, .sev eral Parsecs spoke loudly, that I had desecrated 
tlie place of their sepulchre. But these complaints liad no other con- 
sequences, and when J felt myself in breath, I went to see the place 
where the Hindus burnt their dead.” 

In the second volume of his work (pp. 587-91), Aiiquetil gives a 
detailed description of the Towers. He derives the word dakhmd from 
Dietio-maneio and takes dactio-gatcilo (d&dgfth) as a corresponding 
word, and inke.s the meaning of the word to be “a proper place to 
receive the recompense of one's actions.” He de.scribes al some length 
the construction of the Towers and the ceremony of the i.e., ol 

laying the foundation Mone of the Tower. According to his de»- 
crlption, there were three Towvrs al Surat during his lime. He give# 
the measurements ol the walls and of some other parts of the Towert. 
At the end of his description, he refers to the accounts of the Tower# 

' A IoIkc !• feci, about a faihoni. 

9 f!£'fc 4 ny Funeral ceremonies of the PatUe " for Ihi- uonl. 
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by Hyde, Lord and Mandd.so, and pmnts out that some parts of their 
versions are not correct. 


He finished his studies of Parscvism in September 1760. By this 
time, he also finished his Iranslations with Dastur 
Anquetil finishes Darab. The study o< llte subjects of the Parsees 
heini; finished, he ihuupit hintsclf strong enough 
for the study of Hinduism. He then travelled in the Salsette and 
went as ftir as the Elephania caves. On his way thitltcr and back, 
he passed through Oodwam, Nargol and Nausari. 1 have given an 
account of his very short visits to these Parsec towns and of his 
reference to Sanjan in my preceding paper. On his return to Surat, 
he arranged tor his departure from India. After being refused a 
passage by the various European factories, he was able to secure one 
front the English on one of their ships. 


Anquetil, having arranged for the passage money, sent his baggage 
on board the English vessel wliich was first to go 

Complaint of (o Bombay. Then a fresh difllcuUv arose, and he 
non-payment by ■ 

the Dasturs. was asked to unload his bagg.agu from the vessel. 

The Dasturs lodged a complaint ag.ainst him, 
saying, that he had not paid what was due to them, both for the 
manuscripts they had supplied him and for the tuition they had given 
him. He says: “I guessed the hand which brought alwiit this. 
Dastur Kaus, tlte relative of Darab had never approved of his 
(Darab's) complaissance, and the latter, in despair, to sec me go away 
so quickly, Battered himself, to be able, by the help ol the English on 
whom I then depended, to detain my goods, or, at Ica.sL, to oblige me 
to give him some considerable sum as compensation fur the time for 
which he would have still wished to be under my pay‘. The capture 
of Pondicherry had einboldened them. The name of France appeared 
to have been reduced to nothing in India. It was then necessary to 
prove that all that I carried (wjth me to Europe) belonged to me 
legitimately*. The aliercaiion went on in the presence of the English 
Chief. It was lively. I threatened this Chief, that I would carry the 
matter to Bombay, where I would also summon himself. I was in those 
moments of despair when one respects noticing. Tlic English distingu> 
ished easily that the Par.si Dasturs only sought to prevent the currying 
of their books to Europe, or. at least, to turn to account the state of 
oppression in which they sau’ us. My brother, in order to cut short their 


’ Thin senunce nhowu (bai Aoqueiil wa« Mi«d by ih« Ustfiturs lor t^eir Uutioa ft» also. 

* Tbtfi •«fltence sbewa (hat he also siicd liw the price of boohs whkh he had pureba sed* 
the Dastun and for which he had not pa^ 
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pursuits. Stood security for me, ainl «lien they saw that tlie English 
were satisfied with his word, they (the Dasturs) disappeared. This 
quarrel brought in again the pain of gout and I passed in bed the little 
time that had to pass till the departure of the ship." ‘ 

Anqueiil’s statemciu about the ntovemcm of tlic Dasturs, to rcstruin 
his goods (ill the money due to them was paid, 
carries its own condemnation. 

(a) According to him. when he heard of tlie 
order of dctcniion, he at once guessed, at whose 
instance his goods were to he disembarked from 
the vessel. His guess seems to be the result of his 
knowledge, that he had not paid lo Darab and. 
Kaus what was due to them. 

(b) He alleges, that it w.as rather an instigation on the part of Diistur 
Kaus wlio did not like Dastur Darah’s kindness lo him. If Darab, in ' 
spite of Kau.s’s dislike and dis]deasure, showed kindness or complais- 
sance to .-\nquetil, as said by him.self, during all the years that he 
was under his tuition, how can Darab lend an easy ear lo his cousin 
now? If Kaus did not prevail upon Darab during all the .time 
that .-Xnquetil was under his tuition, how was he likely to prevail at the 
last moment?’^ Darab would not consent to give any bad look lo 
his continuous kindness by accepting a bad piece of advice from his 
cousin. 

(c) Again, the English, who kindly took .-\nquciil under llieir protec- 
tion in spite of tlie then war between (hem and the Frencli, and in 
spile of his rather ungr.nieful conduct towards them on account'of the 
incident oC the sepoy's guard, would noi consent to bring him into 
any difficulty at llio Last moment, unless they saw, that the Dasturs 
had a strong case against him. Tlie very fact, that Anquetil 
threatened to carry the matter to the notice of ll»e Bombay authorities, 
but did not or could not do so. slioti's titat the authorities at Surat 
had decided the matter against him .•ifler mature consideration. 

(d) Anquetil himself has confessed in his previous account, that the 
Dasturs had made themselves scarce because he wits sliort of money. 
He said ; " Besides, seeing hk short of money they rendered themselves 
scarce. They scarcely appeared once a fortnight." This very fact 
shows, that Anquetil had begun running into their debt, owing to his 
shortness of money. He noniiere s.iys afterwards that lie paid them 
what was their due. 


Anquetil's alle- 
gations against 
the Dasturs' at- 
tempt to detain 
hie goods before 
his departure 
from Surat. 
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(l') If Anquetlf had paid ihc Ctosturs for all llte nunuscripts which 
tliey sold him or wrote Ibr him, why did lie nut produce their receipts ? 
It must be expected, that in those limes, wlien ilic Europeans were not 
uvll-established here, n man like Anquctil must receiiv acknowledg* 
tnunts Tor till pa)'ments made by him. 

(0 Again, the very fact, tliatAnquetil's brother ilioughi it advisable to 
stand as a surety or security for ^e payment, shows, that he saw tlirough 
the matter, and found, that money was due to Ihc Dasiurs. In connec- 
tion with Ibis matter, it is worth noting, that Anquetil,*ni)whvru during 
his long description. of his travels in India, says what he ever paid to 
DaStur Darab or to Dastur Kaus, lliough he says in one place (in the 
early account of liis first stay at Poixlichcrry), lli.al he asked for and 
received furiiicr lielp from the French Factory on the ground oi lia\ ing 
to pay to tlic Dasturs. 

(g) .\nquciil complains, that ilte financial alFairsof the French Factory 
at -Surat were so bad for more lluin a year, that he was not paid iiis 
stipends for a year. If that was the case, how could he have paid the 
Dasturs for the nuinuscripts they had written tor him during the year, 
and how could lie liave paid Darab for the tuition iluil lie gave iluring 
the year ? This fact clearly shows, that the claim of the Dasturs was 
good. 

(h) Lastly, one has to bear in mind, tliat, as said below, just wlteii 
on C|iB point of leaving Sural, Anquetil, as it were, through the biting of 
the inner conscience, said that he had not paid the Dasturs as he ought 
to have paid them. 

Anquetil left Surat on 15th March 1761. At the time of departure, he 
gives an expression to his- innemio.st real feelings, 
that it was not possible for him in die position of 
povertt', to Which he was then, to'have recogniaed 
the claims and merits of those with whom he was- 
long connected, .\mongs these, he mentions the 
Dasturs also. He says lie was “ moved 10 see 
myself in (a condition of) impossibility to recognize the services of my 
servants, of the people of the factory, of the interpreter Manockjee, and 
also to recognize, as 1 believed they merited, the Dasturs Darab and 
Kaus who.se Had behaviour 1 have already foi^olten”. 

Before proceeding further to examine, how far .Anquciil's statements 
about his visit to the Fire Temple are true, wc will sec, how far all his 
sutemems .about the Dasturs, and about his relations with the Das- 
turs, are true. 


Departure from 
Surat, Regret for 
not being able' to 
due recoin> 
pense to the Das- 
turs. 
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(BJ AN EXAMINATION OF ANQUETIL'S ABOVE ACCOUNT 
WITH A VIEW TO SEE HOW FAR IT Id TRUE. 

From the very commencemeat, Anquetil shows a quarrelsome or JbulU 
finding disposition towards the Dasturs. When 
Several charges ggg hjjn finJing fault with M. Le Verrier, tho 
tifrs."** ^ Chief of his own French Factory at Surat, we do 

not wonder at his finding fault with the poor Das- 
turs, M. Lu Verrier had, long before he arrived at Surat, worked on 
his belialf and secured for him promises of help from tiie Dasturs. He 
had informed him of this when he was at Chandarnagar, and it was 
tills information that had cheered him in his unsteady thoughts, while 
there. In spite of that, no sooner he comes to Surat, within less tlian 
two months, he begins to complain about him'and threatens to represent 
the matter to the higher autliorities at Pondicherry. He e\ en leaves the 
French Factory and finds quarters elsewhere. There is no wonder, 
that a man of the disposition of Anquetll, who tlius finds fault with his 
own countryman who had obliged him, should find fault with the 
'Dasturs. He lays theifoUowiog charges against tlie Dasturs : — 

1. They were dilatory in their teaching. 

2. They were not well-inclined to teach. 

3. They remained absent for long intervals. 

His first cliarge against tlie Dasturs was, that they were dilatory in 
teaching. Laying aside tlie time required for direct 
Dasturs of being journey from Pondicherry to Surat and forprelimi- 
dilatory in their nary settlement and preparations, we find tliat 
method of teach- Anquetll lost about two years and a half in journey 
which hadnothing to do witli his .\vcsta studies. He 
himselt say.s, ilial he believed, that they were years lost (Lts annSes 
que je croyuis avoir perdties* ). He was unsteady in his aims and objects. 
During the 2^ years between the time of his arrival in India and his 
j.‘.rrival al Surat, he more than once changed his mind about the object 
of his life, At Chandarnagar he thought of giving up his object ot 
stud',y and of joining the Church. Tlion, he thought of going to Banares 
to study Sanskrit there. At Pondicherry, where he returned from 
Chandarnagar, he thought of giving up his idea of study and of retiring 
to Europe Having thus wasted his time in work other than that for 
which he hdd come to India, he seems to be in a hot hurry or “ pressed ” 
to regain tlwTost years (pressd de regagner les aim£es} to pursue hJs 
' Tom«I. P. 1 .. IS .11J. 
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studies, and Hods tault with the Dasturs as being: d'ltator)'- He had 
wasted his lime, and was wasting it to a certain estent even iji Surat, 
and he attempts to make his poor Dastur teachers scape-goats before 
Ids compatriots for that waste, and to boast that he learnt under great 
diAiculUes. 

He says : " I expected to b^in at once the study ol this Ixwit. But 
the Andarous (».#., the priests), who did not like my advancing very fast 
wish me to commence with the alphabet." One mightsay that, what 
the Uasiurs did, ‘was right at least from iltcir point of view. A good 
teacher would always like, that his pupil may be well-grounded itt the 
first steps. Many old Avesta books of miscellaneous contents Iwgin with 
the alphabet,* To a certain extent, that was perhaps more necessary in 
the case of a foreigner like Anquctil. We find from his account ol his 
stay at Chandamagnr. that he sent to Surat from there "two lines 
written in Zend characters accompanied with translation."'' Anquelll 
seems to have studied Zend ch;iracters from Dr. Hydc'.s “Historla 
Rcligionis vctcrum IVrsfirum." Wliat he wrote in Zend characters was 
Persian whicii he had learnt and which hecould iherorore lr:insl:(te. fli' 
seems to have tliouglii, that what he wrote and trimslated was ,\vest:i. 
So, tlic Dasturs to whom the lines were .-.liown by .\l. Li.- Wirier in- 
formed him that iIk'v were not Zend (.\\vsuO but ‘'modern I’ersian 
written in Zend characters.”' It was a mistake, iiuo witicli, a.s .Amiue- 
til liimself says, one of the Knglisli Professors at O-vrord had fallen and 
which he corrected during his visit of Oxford (Je lui fis \oir qu ce qu’ii 
prCnoit pour de I'anden Perstin n'itoit quo du IVrsan moderne revetu 
de caracteres anciens*). Such being the case, one can understand, why 
tile Dasturs were anxious that he may begin from the very beginning, 
so that he may be well-grounded and be free from any previous erroneous 
knowledge. In fact, he admits the justification of what the Dasturs did, 
when he says further on, that " that helped me to distinguish promptly 
the characters in which the Vendidad was written," 

.Apart from the question of delay, he attributes to the Dasturs some 
disinclination to leach him. But his very statement 
in the earlier part of his book contradicts him to n 
good will, on the cerUin extent, (a) He had heard at Chandarnngar 
part of the from M. I.e Verrier, that he was assured by tin- 
Dasturs, to teach. Dasturs, that they would help iiim with book.s 

• i liappened lo attend toe Ibefint time at Vtiwara. an old Panec cenlrc, on >oth Norenilier 
1915. aNav]oteC«ramoii)’fartb«bBliatkM>vf acMdiaio the ParMe fold. I was astonished 
to find, that in this old Eersee oeMre. the cliiM. m) er.->nd nerbew. Master Jal nnrnbji 
Bnn.-ilw.-iUii, was Erst asked to ledle the alpliabcls in llio.-ld stjlesccn in oJd Pnnwe bivk>. 

r Tome 1 ., P. I., p. jS. *' P. <0, ' P. 4G0, 
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and instructions. Had they any disinclination to give books or to- 
impart instruction, they could have said so to M. Le Verrier from ilte 
very beginning. There was nothing to prevent them from doing, 
so. 

(b) At one place, he represents the Dasturs, as being afraid to cume' 
to his place, to teach him, on the ground, tliat their co-reIigioni,>-LK did 
not like" Unit, .^t another place, he represents their side or .sen, ifj.,-, 
the Kadiniis, as seeking the favour of the French against (he bhtihan,: 
shahis headed by Muncherjee, who were favoured by the Dutch, lij' 
order to seek such favour, it was for their interest tliat tite Dasturs 
should do all they can to teach Anquetil well, because, thereby! they 
could secure the support of his brother who was for some time second 
in command, and who was later on, the Chief of the Factory . 

(c) .Again, tlie Dasturs could not pretend, that they were afraid of 
going to his liouse to instruct him. Had there been any fear ot the 
kind, Dasturs Darab and Kaus would not have dared to publicly sue 
.-\nquetil before the authorities ot the English Factory for not pitying 
them for the manuscripts and for jiistruction. It would have been to 
their interest, to keep quiet and-uot run the risk of exposing themselves 
before the Parsee public, as persons doing work tliat was |irohibitei3. 
There was no pirohibition of Uie kind Ibr which Dnsiur Darab. is 
wrongly represented as pretending. 

(d) It is well-known, that the Parsees of Naosari, huiiiled by 
Dastur Melierjeo Rana, had given instruction to King .Akbar, on the 
subject of Zoro.astrianism. Anquctil himself refers to tliat fact'. Tins 
fact shows that iliero was no disinclinalion on the part of the Parsees 
to explain and leach their ivligious hooks to non-Parsees. . So. Anque- 
tii's statement that the Dasturs pretended dangers for going to his 
house, and that Dastur Darab “ pretended that his death was certain 
if the otlier Dasturs knew wlial lie was doing at my (Anquetil’s) place ” 
arc unfounded e.\;iggerations. Htid (here been any prohibition, 
Muncherjee Setii, the leader of the oilier sect ills© would have kept awsy 
from lending a maiiuseripl to him. .Again, we know from what 
Anqtietil himself says, dial long before him, llic Parsecs had given 
their manuscripts lo foreigners like Fraser and Bouchier. 

.All these facts show iluti .Anqueiil merely aimed by these stutemeTiis 
to boast before his countrymen, that he studied Zoronstriaiilsm under 
great difficulties. 

^ I'idftny Pa{3«r '’Notes of AoquetU Du Perron on Kins Akbor .lad Daetur Meherjea* 
Bana,** rensf before the 5 i B. R. A. Socieij on j 3th July 1903 (Journal B. Bi K* A. SocirUs 
Vol. XXn, Nt*. LX IX'. 
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One of liis compUiinis against the Dnsturs was, tiiat they gave him a 
manuscript of the Vcndidatl which wa.s mutilated 
>nudlated^imd”i* was not corrtet. Those who are 

correct ma n u • • acquainted with Parsce manuscripts, know fully 
cripu. well that nKinuscripis dilTcr here and there. Even 

though the test of ilie .\vesi.i I'ahlavi may he tho 
same, there may be a difference in words niKl letters hc:e and there. 
.Anquetil himself makes D.trah say so. .Xgiiin, iliere may bo .a difTerenco 
here and there, in the Pahlavi portion of it, consisting of tho ininslalion 
and commentary. Even now, as late as about 40 or 50 year.s ago, f’arseo 
jtriests of N'aosari and of Bombay differed on the subject of the recilnl 
of some particular chapter and of the repetition of certiiin words in 
certain prayers, and, CHI the occasion of such differences, prixiuced old 
ntitnuscripls which supported the contentions of one party or ttnolher. 
So, if die manuscript or manuscripts su|^lied by Daslur Darali and his 
cousin differed fnim that supplied by another Dastur. it does not follow, 
that Diirab and Kaus intentionally supplied wrong or incorrect copies. 

Ainiuetii says, iliat the manuscript supplied hv Miinclicrjec was 
con-eci and that nl Dumb incorrect and mulikued. Hul, In anothor 
place', lie himself says, that Dar.di had iwrectej a iiianiiscripl. 
Mr. Blochei quotes a note, made by .\nquelil in liis own hand, in one of 
his manuscripts, ft s;iys : " Manuscript of Zoroaster with Pahlavi ;uid 
Pazend translation stripped by Daslur Durah of supcrlluous cominen- 
laries which disfigure that (/.«., the msinuscripl) of .Muncherjt e=. '’ Tims, 
we see .from Anquetil himself, that Muncheijeu’s inanu.scripts wiTl- not 
always- correct. There was at least one, which Darab Jiad to correct. 

Anquetil, in order to give some colour to hi-s work, dial he studied 
under difficulties, says, tliat he coukl not get ea-sily manuscripts from 
die Dasturs. There was no difficulty, and there could possibly he none, 
to got raantiscripts if one paid for them. At that- time, when printing 
was not known here, there was a class of professional writers of 
.Avesia, Pahlavi and Persian books, who could write anything If p.iid 
well. As Anquetil himself says, Fraser, before liim, had purcliased 
good manuscripts of the Yasna and of the Rcvayel for Rs. 500. 
Dastur Darab and Kaus were not ilic only writers. He could have 
got them front other priests. 

Tliat Anquetil had exaggerated in the matter of the acquisition of 

Other Msnut* manuscripts from Dasturs Dinah and Kaus, 
cripts acquired by appears from the fact, that we learn from Mr. 
Anquetil. Btochei’s Caialogtie’ of the Irani.m manuscripts In 

^ Notica<« Z$nd Avvsta, Took II. pa VII, No<fC« V, 

• P<ir Uie original io French of thi<; «|uoUtn«n. aha w. lUstw Oarabs accounu 

* Cnlaioj'iir M.nfiuicriU MasdrnH. (lypcO 
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the Niitional Library of P.'iris, tlvil Anquctil had ;.t-qulrt.-d manus- 
cripts written by persons other than these two Daslurs. It appears 
from this catalogue, that he liad acquired tile followinj; manuscripts 
even after his departure from Surat 

A manuscript of miscellaneous Avesta writiinrs', written on ro* 
30, tnah 3, year 1 130, (Thursday. iSth June 1761), by Mobad Sliapur 
Manock EJehram. The writer was a known Dastur who lived from 
•735 to *^05. He was the author a1>uve referred to, who al.su wto.Iu 
the Kisseh-i Atash Bchr:im>i>N'aosari'. This writer seems , to have 
written the manuscript at the express desire of Anquciil, of whom he* 
speaks as Sinur Muse Doptirftu (.Signor Monsieur Duperron), He 
says, that M. Duperron had got it written for his own study.', 
Anquetil notices this manuscript’, and while doing so', speaks of 
Ncryosang Dhaval* and Hormazdy&r Ramytr as the Siinskril trilns- 
lators of the Avesta, and says, that they liyed about 300 years before 
his time, »>., in the 15th century A. D. 

If.it was dlflicult for Anquetil to get manuscripts, when he was at 
Surat, how did he get them after his departure? This fact shows, tliaf 
there was no real difficult' to get the nianuscripts. Tiiere was a class- 
of writers who wrote on paymienL Had he been ^ways ready to- pay' 
what was deemed proper by the copyists for their labour, lie coold. have 
got a number of manuscripts. In M. Blochci’s catalogue, we Und 
several manuscripts of this kind. 

2. Tlie following manuscript deserves particular mention : — It is :i 
manuscript containing miscellaneous Avesui writings. It' is'referred 
to by M. Blochet’ as Supplcnwnt I’ersan 40. .At the end, ii bears 
a colophon, bearing the d;ite roz 27, mail 4. year 1130 yezdazardi, 
corres)ionding to isth July 1761. Tlie writer is the abo>e Dastur Slia- 
purji .Manockii Sanjana. It seems, iliat, possibly Anquetil had given 
orders before his depiirlurc for some manuscripts to tills writer, or, 
Lliat liis agent arranged to have them written from the same writer, 
via. . Dasuir Shapurji .Sanjima. The manuscript bears some colophons 
of older dtitfs after some pieces which Pastur Shapur may have copied 
verbatim. It also Ix-ars another colophon by the same Uastur .Sha- 
pur Mtitiock nehram Sohrah [>arib .Sohrab, dated roz 1, mah i). The 

‘ CiUnlrew des Mnnu's.rii' MazJ<Tns (■>)»») !■> Mr. IllOchel, p. 15, Supplcmml 

P«n«Ja 

* Vuif ny Uook " Tb« ai ih^ Court of Akhar aad Diustur M«htrji Ranii." p. 4$. 

* Zend Av««U (p p. tl. p. V. Solve III. 

* For SerytinaciR’A dAlo. mi "OUmpNO inlo thr Ol iho H. 6. R. A. S.»" p[K 

Imnian (GujarmllK Fart Ilf. pp. 

pp. 34-.16 
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-year 1071 ^'a«la^a^di, given hy M. Btodict, sceni:* tu be some mistake, 
because that year would give 1702 A. D. as the date, at which the Das- 
tur.was not even burn. M Blochet’ gives the ei|uivaleni of the date as 
z6tb November 1761. That seems to be correct as Dastur Shupur 
/Nourished at Che time. Therefore, the Vazd.tzardi year seems to be a 
mistake. 

Anquetil compliiins of (he Dasiurs rem.'iining a(>seni fi<r a long lime. 

Al times tiicy remuined nbseiil, owing to whut 
3. I'heaccusaii* Anquetil himself calls a state of civil war in ilie 

on of longabsenee city. If they remained long absent on other 

on the Dastur*. occawons. that may be partly due to tlteir siicer- 
dotaJ duties. 


But tite real cause for non-suppiy of manuscripts and for the absence 
iron] daily visits for instruction, if these he at all 
The real truth true, irciy he. that .\nquelil had no money to pay 
ahsenccf^'*'*' Dasiurs. He had run*inu> debt and bad to live 

upon the most simple diet of Khichri, Soon alter the 
above wrongful coinpLiint, he himself s;iys : “I must see myself out of 
the plight, to return what 1 had htwrowed fri>m Cloa to make tlie voyage 
to Surat. It was nece.ssary to reduce myself to Kltichri, in order that I 
may save trom my salary, to pay part of my debt to buy the botiks whivh 
I wanted :ind with all ih.al to study." ’ Here lies the truth. He h:id 
no money to buy books and to pay for instruciion. If it was anyihing 
which may have kept the Dasturs away from supplying bi>oks .and 
giving instruction, it was his iiuibilliy to pay. The cost of books in 
those times was much more than that of receiving tuition. I'liiis, we 
see, that the true cause of their longabsenee may be no disinclination Co 
teach but his non*p:kyment. He himself stiys this a little later, when 
he writes : “Seeing me sliort of pioney, they rendered themselves 
scarce.” (D’ ailleurs, me vewam peu de fonds, ils se rundoient rare* : 
a* peine paroiseoient ils une fois en quinze jours.}’. Tlie Dasiur.s 
would not, I think, have minded giving tuition in spite of Anquetli's 
non-payment, but, if all that be says, is ii-uc, perh.-ips his roughness 
of manners Cowards themmayalso have alienated tlieir feelings. It 
seems, that, at least, at first, there was no hesitation on the part of 
the Dasturs to instruct bim. As said by one of .^nquetil’s own country- 
men, the writer of his Hie in Pierre Larousse’s “Grand Dictionnaire 
Universellc du XIX* siccle,” he liad from the very first gained the 
confidence of the Dasciirs who tauglii him well. The writer very pro- ' 
perly says “ II gagna la confiance des dc.slurs ou pr^tres, se fit iniCler 


‘ /bill, p. 36, 


’ T. I.. P. I. p. 3,5. 
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k la connais^jimcc de leurs livres saints o( dcs anciens idiomea Je leuf 
race, et rapporut cn France ses precieux nianuscrits (1762)." His awn 
writings, nn the witole, bring us to the conclusion, that the Uasturs 
behaved well with him, but that his poverty and his bad temper may 
have led to some dispute for non-payment of what was duo u< ilioni, and 
that his fondness to extiggeraie nutters and to give to his work an air 
of importance and risk led him to do groat injustice to the n.imc .ind 
fame of the Oasturs. 

V. 

Ill,— ANQUETIL'5 ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO A 
FIRE-TEMPLE. 

I will treat this subject under two heads. 

(A) A running account of the visit as given by him. 

(B) .An examination of the account to see how far it is true. 

(A) ANQUBTIL'5 ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO A 
FIRE-TEMPLE. 

Anquetil thus describes his visit to a Parsee Fire-temple at Surat t 
'‘I'he reading of the Liturgkal books had taught me .the smallest 
ceremonies of tlieir religion. 1 had purchased tlie copper utensils 
which are used in the 'religious services of the Parsecs, .some Kustis 
(sacred threads), a Sadrah (sacred shirt), petum (paitid&n ,'r p.jJ&n, 
a kind of covering for the mouth). But my curiosity was not 
satisded. I wished to enter into the temple of the Pursues and to 
attend at some part of ilieir liturgy. Knowing wh.it the severity of 
the law was, I thought the thing was impossible. .According to the 
Zend books, my presence must desecrate the temple and deprive their 
prayers of all their eilicjicy. So, if one excepus {i.e., with the exception 
oJ) -Shah ,\kh;tr. who, far from honouring the sacred fire- by some 
offering, had desecrated it with his saliva, no stranger had ever entered 
into the Dnr-i Meltcrs (temples) of the Parsces. However, a small 
present and the hop^.- of promemidlng in the city in my palanquin, 
induced Darnh to saii&Iy my curiosity. He took for that a rainy day’ 
(20U1 June 1700). I was dressed like a I'arsee, and was accompanied' 
by only one pc-on, who was to keep liiinsulf at a certain distance ifroiti: 
the gate ol the Dar-i Melier, and who was to guide me from 
n sufitclcnl distance, lost I may be found out, the neighbourhood of the 
temple being inhahilL-d by a large number of Parsecs. In some plttces, 
1 had (to ptiss tlirougli } water upto the knees. Tlie lime was dark, and, 
as 1 was not well familiar with the roads of Surat, I thought severaf 
times that 1 had lost my way and was on the point of being drowned. 
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“Wlieii I arrived, there were a few people at llie Dar-i Mcher. Darab 
came lo receive me and took me to the fire-chapel, where liis son was 
officiating. It was half-pstst six in the evening in the .Viwisnjthrcm gah. 

I 

Old Darnh, in S[^ie of the objection whtcli J liaU se\ eral times made 
against whiii I found to be omvast'nable in his religion, had seen me 
studying his books with st> much care, and occupying myself so 
seriously iti the smallosi ininui-v instead of sligluing them ns is 
ordinttrily liie case with strangers, that he took me to be well-nigh 
a proselyte, for whom nothing w.-is wanted but the ceremonies of 
jnitiaiion, and { think that this idea solaced his conscience a liiile. 
Several times, he had tried to make me give up iny Uoola. reprcseni- 
Lng to me, that I had read in the Parsce books, that wlvil came out of 
the body — llie saliva, breath— contaminated the Fire. Instead of contra- 
dicting him severely, which would have disgusted him, I contented 
myself l>y replying, that ‘ I was a Christian.’ When I was in the pre- 
sence of the I'ire, which 1 looked at with ordinary Parsecs j.ff., laymen'' 
from i1k- gratings which closed the chapel fsoni the north side, Oiirah 
dc;n:iiideJ, if I would not make to it some .small offering. I told him ; 
■ Belli,; a Clirislian I cannot do what you ask me to do.’ Darab added, 
hut with an eiiiharntsscd air mixed with something sinister, that some 
Musalinan-- iiave without having had the privilege «if seeing the i'ire, 
m.'ale some presents to the Dar-i Melicr. 'ITie posilii>ii t\as delicate : I 
was .alone without any arm except my -sahre and a piH'kel pistol : and if 
the devotees, who were siiying their prtiyvrs in the Dar-i Meher, had 
suspected me for what I was (i.tf., for :i foreigner), I would have In a 
moment been sacrificed to tlieir devotion for the itouse of llie Fire 
{i.e., the Firc-tempic). Without appearing to Itave been moved, I 
replied to Darab, ntislng my voice {i.e., in a loud xolce), that ‘ 1 had 
come to see tlie Dar-i Meher and nothing more’. My finiiness shut up 
his mouth. He requested me to speak in a lower tone. He was afraid 
more than myself, lest some one may recognise me. He afterwards 
explained to me in a lower voice the use of the different parts of the 
Dar-i Mchor. I examined everylhing : I entered everywhere ; and I 
impressed very clearly on my mind all that 1 saw in order to he ahiu on 
my return to prepjire tlie plan and the description, which one would see 
hereafter in the second volume, pp. 

" After having ailcntivcly examined (Ik- arrangvmvni ul the Dar-i 
Meher, without appearing to have any view other than that of satis- 
fying curiosity, 1 went near the place set apiiri for tin- recibition of 
tile V;iz;ishna, Darab made some hesii.-nion to allow me to enter 
tllerc, protesting, that he would :illerwards Ik obliged to purify it ; 
hut [ went in, taking no notice of that, and I found In a corner of the 
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I4;ishii;i klilnoh, his Zend, Pahhivi und Persian b(\oks, and apn iig 
otlii-rs, the iiiiinuM'ripis which hi; had .-issured me lie had noi. T knew, 
iliat hi' iilirury was in the Dar-i .Mcher. and this was nne of the reasons 
w'hii'h liad induced me to seek the meiins of entering imo the lenipli'. 

■■ Satislied with my visit which lasted for nearly t«»e lioiir, 1 rcjoiiwd 
my peon who was waiting for me within the hearing of a gunshot iV»'m 
the I)itr-i Meher. D'arab, having failed in his expectation, had no reason 
to be so satLsHcd. He had counted upon stiueexing something oui of 
me as an ofTering for the lire ; and the discovery (of his insinuscripis), 
which I had made, compelled him, if he did not wish to break off With^V 
me, to either sell me, or copy for me, (he hook, to d« which he hud 
upto then refused.” 

I will give here tlic first p:»rt of his general Uvs- 
seHption*'*of the ®f Fire-temple itself, as given in his 

Dar-i .Meher. second volume.* 

“ The Parsecs iiavc several Dar-i .Mehcre out of Surat, one is at 
Nanpouti, one at Saied pouri, one at Pundjat (i.e., the garden 
of Che Punch 4 yet). But these Dar-d Tllehers have not a chapel of 
• Fire. TTiey are small Dad-g&hs, where they simply recite tlie Iz-tshna: i 
Thai, which I am going to describe, is the only one which the .rarsues , 
have in Surat. ’ It has been built about 30 or 40 years ago, and belongs' 
to Dastur Darab and his family. It is a building of wood, phistor and 
earth, of which Che exterior form is not different from that of oilier 
buildings of Surat. ” Here follows about five psigcs giving :i d-.-iaiK d 
description of the Fire-iomplc. 

VI. 

(B) AN EXAMINATION OF ANQUETIL’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
VISIT TO THE FIRE-TEMPLE. 

We will now sec. tiow fiu" the .'illegaiion of Aiufuecif agiiinst Dastur 
Darab, iluu. on bribing him and with his secret help, he saw the 
sacred lire of the I'iirsccs, under the disguise ofa Parsee, is true. If 
all that he sitys is true, Dastur Darab, who as we saw above, was ii 
le.trned and respited high priest' of Sunit, and of whom .Anqueiii 
himself speaks as one who was sincere, stands condemned for having 
made a brcacli of laiih or a breach of trust to his community. 

But before examining the allegation we will notice how some learned 
writers have, without looking critically into An- 
Dastu^Darab"* iiuvlil’s statements, done, great injastice 10 the 
memory of Diisiur Dacab. He is unjustly con- 


' Tenfll, pp. ^i8-7rs 

* t .K. la tbe city itseW. an4 not in the tDii: chose menttoned ahr' v. 
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by some. Nobody has taken ilie Irouhio of critically exami- 
ning' ilio staietnenis of .'Vnquctil, which, in isome places, are 
contradictory, and which, after a little p;itient examination, appear 
to'ho untrue. 

Dasiur Darab \wts ctwidemnod by the lute .Mr. -Sorabjee .Shapoorji 
Rcnpali iiiliiw Jaffni-premi ’ of .August 185 j on the sirenglb of Anquetil's 
Ktalemetn alone, Mr. Bengali says that he had heard the story, but 
,haJ not believed it, but began to believe it alter reading the account of 
Anquletil. * This shows, that it was merely Anquetil's statement that 
'imdo Mr. .Sorubjee Bengali condemn the learned Dastur. He did not 
try CO examine it criticiilly with the help of Aitquelil’s uihcr statements. 
A reader or readers of Anquetil’s account may have told the people 
of Sur.at about it and then it may have spread as a myth. 

The story, as fur- have an amusirur iiislancv of how the myth 

I li !■ r exaggerated grew from inoulh lonuiuih, in Brigg's account 
by Briggs, p;,rsLvs^ published in 1X52. He says: 

■■ Tile l’ar>is still remember from iradiiuMial stotr. the circumstance 
III M, Ani|u> til du Perron and his companion's stay at Sural. They are 
till only F.iiropcans known and acktunvlejgevl to have entered into 
■ilieir temples, ’nie legend, for such it now is. current among them is 
that' two -Mubeds from Persia resided among them for some years. 
They wore the attire and in evert' oilier w.iy conformed to the usages 
of Zerdusthiatis ; they were perfectly familiar with their religious rites 
and liturgical services. Only upon Perron’s return to Europe, the 
Parsis became aware of these foreigners having duped them." 

We see in this version, th.-xt, while in .Anquetil’s. tirst fabrication of 
the story it was the case of only one European, vie. , himself, the story, 
coming to India from Europe, grew, so as to include two Euro- 
peans. .Again, instead of one temple in the singular, it began to speak 
of ‘ temples ’ in the plural. Thirdly, the party who surreptitiously 
entered 'into the temple, instead of being dres.sed as a Parsec layman, 
was dressed as Mubeds-or priests from Persia. 

* fVi*hUC«Uect«d Wrilingx. •• Vol. It, pp. 111.43. 

' p. i.tp. “ lAina Si» 

wi^lSil 431 . ofl-i hiwtfl 4'il. »*tn 5 } sw Hith'l'ii t&dii 

4m mBilciT 0. ai<te| 3 *<>11 **nSi 4t'H«i«« «t4l, vtaj ti’$iSli iruii^jfl 

»>ii alArHi? si*<l*»ti«il 34 «fl SittndRl Min*! RirB." 

' 'Hie Pniseei nm^dem Z^rduMhians. A ^c<ch by H. G. ( 1853)1 pp. Frig’i^s' 

A’«r«iitn bcvrn*! to hnv^ been mi^rd up «dth the KU«ry of ICauw anU AFshftd (KiKsph'i.KAufl vu 
A f' h .1 c!) 'vh ?c h :i S ' he / 4 by «ome 10 be imaifiAan*. 
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As anoUier instniicc of cureless belicfn of >uch suirk-s, ev en cin die: 

pun of persons froir. wluuii rulhcr a critical ex- 
*^^ "^ * ***^* amination than jt blind acofptance isexpeciud,- 
we may refer U> (he siau-inent ol a learned 
orientalist like Dr. Haug. He "The Parsee priests, beintf 

full of distrust towards him, were ni>i \villin>r to sell hini valuable manu- 
scripts, and far less 10 teach him iliv luii^uHttc of tlieir sacred 
books. Finally, the only ok'iiii.s orohcuiiiin:.; the object wished for wa^ 
money. He bribed one of the most leariiLd Dasturs, Uuslur Dtirah, 
at Surat, to procure him manuscripis, and to instruct him in the .^vestu 
and Pahlavi liing^ua),^.-^.’’ ' Here, we sev* tlwit the bribe is irunsfetred 
from the visit to the temple to the purcluise of manuxeripts and the 
instruction of languatjes. One can well wonder, how the price of 
manuscripts and fees for tuition can he called :■ brilu.-. 

As to the visit to the temple, I>r. HauR siys : “The only l’ai.-,e, 
priest in Sural who knew anything of .\nquetil du Perivn was Da>uu- 
Kai-kliusi'ii Darab, wlio recollected hearing, that Dastur Dar.:h liad 
taught AiKiuelil the Avesta, and shown him the sacred fire, when 
disguised as a Parsi.” - This was in 1863. This sliows, lliai liie 
mylU, which Hrigg.s referred to in 1852, was dead in its entirety wiiiiin 
II years. 

The very fuel that Dr. Haug found only one Parsee priest at .Surat, 
who had heard of the story of .Anquelil’s visit, shows that it was not 
commonly knitwn or Iwlieved then. Possibly, it may have gone to ilie 
e:irs of Dastur Kai-khusru of Sunit (1863) from Bombay, where it came 
to be announced in the ahow referred to Jagat-premi (1853) and then 
tlirougli Westerguard's work (1854). Find it been a local tradition, it 
would have been more commonly known and even condemned in 
gurbls (ballads) or songs, ;is w:!s the custom at tlie lime. 

Mademoiselle M< 5 nani soiys that she happened to see in Bombay, 
in the spring of 1901, the laic Dastur Dr. Hosliang Jamasp, who had 
accompanied Dr. Haug to Cu*en»t tind asked his view on ihe .subject of 
Haug's assertion • (au siijel de 1 ' assertion de Haug), “ but the 
Iwimcd Dastur replied eva.sivdy and h.istencd to turn the conversation. " 
This sh ows, that the learned Dastur, perhaps, uxik it, that Dr. Hiiiig 

‘ Haute's Ekwij., and cd’lien, pf>. 17-18- 

■' Und. p, 4j, o, a. 

" .Anquctil nuporron i Surate' (ivsil. p.Ju. 

■ hr. Haug'^a-aaflion refef««du*h> hef IUI*« Uiu« : " TUi -amr K.sstur lllaMur Kai- 
Khaani D.Vfib,) u-ho malr«Bd>-.-in old maaol about van thu only Farai priosi 

• atSurat who fcocw anything ol th» Frandunan. .Anquedl du Penssi. who h.id hern utayiDg 
utthat city for tho purpo>e niiijyiiig Zend, a linlo moro ch-in n hundred )«ars ago 
On my qucutloning him vhetber he had heard Ir^Ho hi:. Faiher or grciodfatber. 
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lint! not properly understood or rather misunderstood Dastur KaiKhusro. 
^and so, did not like to contradict his friend and collaborator. How- 
ever, it is a fact, that Dsislur Hoshang himselfdid not believe as true 
Anquetil's version of his visit to the temple. Mr. Krachshaw Bomanji 
Diislur Koonian.a, who had frequent opportunities to see Dastur 
Hoshftng at Poona, wlivn he was there in the Kiidnii lire-lemplc as a 
priest from i8<j 7 tiv informs me in his leiur, dated Slh Februiiiy 
jqi6, that Dastur Hosh.ant; often siiid tluU Anqueiil'.s story was noi 
tr.ue 

Tile facts seem to be these : It is true that .Vnquetil saw. from wiihiii, 
a Parsee Fire«temple and llwil his learned leiivlier 
suteof Dastur Darab showed it to him. acting as hi.- 
guide. Bulalltlte other sUilemenis of .\nijueiil 
arc untrue, (a) It is r/<rf true tliat he' s:iw the sacred consecrated tire 
in (he temple. (A) II is-i»pr true tliat Ite saw the temple disguised as a 
Pai'.-ee, (f) ft i" «''/ troe that Dastur D.mih showed it to him 
-Sei.volly, or ooncealiag the fact from others, ;ind lii.it he did so in return 
of what .\mitielil hini.H-lf call- :i .sin.ill |in-senl fun petit pieseiil) and for 
the vulg.ir desire of h.-iving in reUirn an opportunity U' gi' about the 
city of Sur.nl in .Anquelil's p:d.mnuin. .\nquelil seem.s to have exagger- 
ated the more fact of having seen a Fire-temple, in oi'dor to gi' e to his 
visit the importance. Ivfore his countrymen in l■'ralltv. of a gie.al 
adsomure, unjertttken at the risk to his life at tlie hand of the Farsees. 
It is a weal<ness, common to some travellers, to exaggerate some petty 
acts or feal.s into great adventurous deeds, in order to extol the iiiiport- 
ance of their travels. We know of some well-knou ii cases of ihtii kind 
tliat have occurred within the last TU'o decades, wherein voyagers to the 
North-pole and travellers to Tibet have rested more u|wn their 
imaginations than upon facts, in order to draw more public esteem 
towards their adventures, than they actually deserved. We will see 
how far Anquetil had yielded to the weakness. 

Before examining .Anquetil's stafemeiiis about his xi.sit to liio temple 
itself, let us note here an instance of his gross mis- 
representation of facts or of his gross exaggeration. 

WItile yaking of his way to the Fire-temple on a 
rainy day (the jotli of June) he says: ‘'In some 
places I had water up to the kiu.'es. The lime was 
dark, and, as I was run famill-ir with (he roads of Surat. I thought 

AfiyUiiaE About an Eurofi«an »)>o haU Cixme to ihb csnintry niKml .v hiinorad yenn< ano. tis 
rcpb'ed ; '0 >«*,’ he » -Itll rrnieml'rccd : Ila->ti>r IVirah lauirhl him XenJ. ,ind showed 
bfm iu the disguise of a P.vrsi. ihe Sas'red Kire, ' a Tact recsTded h> .Xoeurtit Mruself in his 
Voyagi'* auv Indet Orirmlairit (Acrsuini ,s1 a Tour hi Gujarat, hi Maoin llane. Pti. IX. 
undertaken 111 Ihe cold »ea.soii of iK.i-bel. 


An instance of 
gross exagge- 
ration on the 
part of Anquetil. 
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several times, tliat I hail lost my way and was on the point oflving" 
drowned." He furlher on »iys, that, when he iinrivvd at the temple •' it 
was half-past six in theevenin};.” IfU was hall-ptist six wlien he arrived 
at the temple itself, it must l>e a little earlier witen he was in the! 
streets, But for artrumenl's sake, let us lake, tiuii it was also 
past six when he was in the streets. Now. on 20th June, the sun sefs.at^ 
6-40 p.m.i local time. So, it passes belief, that, however cloudv .liid 
rainy it may be at h-30, ahoul 10 minutes Itefore the sun-set, it was , 
so dark, that i)u could not see his w.ny and was on the point of hein^'’, 
drowned. It seems to he jrross exiii'${eraintn to say sii. 

.\g;ain, he .says, that lie stayed at (he Fire-temple I'or one iiour, .\nd 
patiently examined everything- If so, dkl he slay there in his Parsee' 
dress wet up to the waist ? If so, did not his condition surprise l)ie 
other wOr.shippcrs ? A Parsec, all wet, who had just escaj^ed beintj 
drowned, inquisitively queslionin^r Oarab on all relifrious point-. ,tnd 
examining everything, musi draw the attention of many. He would 
raise curiosity which may lead to many questions to Dumb witich could 
reveal his identity. These considerations clearly show, that his siatO', 
ment about beinft on the point of hcii^ driiwned was merq exair^crar: 
tion and boast. 

.As another instance of his fptiss exa^^^eration or misrepresent.ition 
o£ facts, take' his statement about an alleged 

Shah A k b a r wsit of King Akbjir to a Parsee Fire-temple. 

and his alleged and his desecrating the- sstcred lire. To give some 
desecration of the . .... . ... . , 

sacred Fire. inportance to ms visit to the bire-iomplc he -ays : 

‘‘ If one excepts Shalt .Akhar, wlto, far from 

honouring the sacred fire by some offerings, had desecrated it with his 

saliva, no stranger had ever entered into the Dar-i-Mehcr of the 

Parsees." 

Both the above siaicmenis of .Anqueiil are incomsci- We know Ironi 
no history of .Akhiir. that he ever entered Into a Fire-temple. .As to 
his desecration of lire, we two, on the contrary, ihe aulhority oi his 
historians, chat he held fire in esteem. His new religion had several 
elements of Zorivisirianism. and reverence for fire was one of such 
elements, Prof. BUshnmon speak* of .Akhar’s religion, as '• Mono- 
theistic Par-.i-Hinduism'’ ' .Again, be says, that •' lie was n Par-ce by 
rites”.'* Comte dc Xoer calls it a sorlofrarsee-Soull-Hiiiduism.' T'lv 


* Blochfliiina's Ain*UA]ibtri. Vot I. p. »i». 

* Jouranl cf th« Abiatre Sodvty 4>f BMig'al. VoL XXXVlI. Pan I. Ko. l<}lV)^ii Ci'ntrihu- 
tiiSrU cc* Pvr^ian leucciKnphy. 

' L. Einpvreur Akitari par Ir Cimue Noer U'adinl Uc V AU«mAa J pa/ Macry, 

VoJ. I., p. ,^,^6, 
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EncydopaHiia Qritannicii says, (hat lie adapted the creed of deism and 
a ritual based upon the system of ZoriKister.”* Capi. Vans Kennedy 
SSiy».;i‘*He adopljcd .as inicrmediate objects of respect the sun and 
pUiH'W and aS their representaeive the siicred fire . . . . The only 

eercitionies Which were adopted were (he principal annual le«iivids of 
the Zaradostlan.’*’' Prt'f. Reliatssfc says He (.\kh;ir) revived the 
aacient Zuroastrian festivnls. siihsiiiuied ilwir months for ihnse of i!h' 
Hejir.T and nUv mitio/af«#</ saerti Jir<’s."' 

• Thus Jill iliese. scholars stiy iliat .\khar was iiillueiKvd hy /onsis- 
■trianisni. t^ne then 'cannot expect from sucit a person the I't'i'eiivlw 
conduct towards Parsecism atiributod to him hy .\ii<.|uvtil, lltii turn for 
a wiiile from all these foreij^n writers upon (he rvlijtion t'l' Akh.a- 
to the Maiiomedaii historians themselws who write ;ihout Akh.n-. 
.Akhar's Miiiisler -Abul KazI, dcfinidinf; his klnpr .ind his ways af 
.'idor.aiioii •• lys : '‘Util why should I speak of the mysterious 
Hk’ssin^'s el' I he stifl, or of the (Rinsler of his jireaU-r Httht to iaiiips ' 
Should 1 11. >1 rather dwell on the perverseness of (hose weah-ininJiJ 
zealots, with much concern, talk of 1 1 is- Majesiv’s Reliyiion as of a 

deiheaiioii if the sun and the inirodiietion of l-'ire-woiship 1' Hut 1 
shall disiiii-s them with ;i smile.’’* Hadaoni in hi- Miiin.ikhalval- 
T.iwfiikli says: “ He (.\kbar) ordered Abul I'iLzI i.' lO.tke arraiii^'e- 
menls. that saen-d fire should he kepi burniii}; at court hv d;iv and h-, 
niphi, accorJiiijr to the custom of the ancient Persian kin-_,'s, in who-e 
Fire-temples it liad been continually burninjr ; for fin- was one of the 
manifestations of God ‘a rav of his rays’ . . . 1 -Voni the Ne-.e 

■Ve.ar's Day of the twenty-fifth year of his rei^ (98R). His .M.ijesiy 
openly worshipped the sun and the fire hy prostrations, and the courtiers 
were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were lighted in (he 
p.alace."’ Abul Faal says in his .Ain-i- Akbari : " Hjs Majesty main- 
tains Alia't it is.a religious duty and divine praise to warship fire and 
light." ** 

.Again, the Dabistan also supports the above Mahomedan writer'. It 
says : " He (.Akhar) delivered tbe sacred fire with care to the wise 
Shaikh .Abu’I-Fnzil, and estahlishedthalilshouldbeprescriediniho 
interior apartnienc by night and day, perpetual henceforth, acinrding 


' Vol. 1 . p. 4>*- 

* Tnfl«ieiimi> o( the lalerar> SocMy of Bombai. Vol. tt.. pp. Rcpnnl of iRpi. 

’ The Bmpvror R«pudMH«*o c»f lf»Sam. From MiintakhnV^ 

Al-TAwArikb oF ^rnlHL*lted by E. RchAt«H( * TrAn*ln(t>rN Pr^fnee, p. II> 

* ikuH-Akbari b« BICKhmAnn. Vol. t., p. 155. 

^ Traa«lAiu'n hy mochnuuin. in ** *nie Arn^ \kbar:.*' trAn^Lued hy bim. VoU Ti p* 

" Th« Aiivio.AkPari tradalated by Blochm^itn. Voj. (k 4.;. tkih Aio* 
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to the rule of the Mobeds, and to the inar.ncr wliicit a-as always prac- 
tised in the Fire-temples, of the Kiiijfs of Ajc-m.”(') 

Thus, both, Badftoni and Abul F-Til. the two lamoo'. historians of 
Akbar’s reig'ii and liis wry contemporaries speak of tlie reverence and 
esteem in which Akhar held fire, ll is of such a person, that Anquetil 
says without any Jiulhoriiy, that he clvsecraied the s;icred fire of the 
Parsees. To represent his visit to a Firc-ieniple as an extraordinary 
and dang^erous adventure, he attributes to Ahkur. what was altogether 
contrary to the great King's belief. 

Mr. Beveridge' supposes, tluil An<.(Uetii perhaps referred to "Akbar’.s 
having smoked the huqqa." But. .Anquctil spealts of the fire ns secitil 
fire. Even, if it were a reference to the luK|t|;i. as pointed out by 
Mr. Beveridge, if Mahoinedan chroniclers arc to Ik- Ijelieved, AJthitr 
never took to smoking.’ 

However, one may not attach much importance to this statement of 
Anguctil, as it is not very important, as lar as the main question of 
Anquetil’s visit to the temple, disguised as a PSir^ev, is concerned. 

VII. 

EXAMINATION OF EVIDENCE. PROVING THE INCOR- 
RECTNESS OF anquehl's statements. 

We will now examine . Anquetil’s stnceimsnts about his seeing the 
sacred fire witli Dastur Darab’s claiulcscine consent and guidance. Let 
me say in llie beginning, ih;it some one or another of my pleas, doubling 
the veriiciiy ot .Anquetil, may appe;ir weak or unsubstantial to some one 
or another oJ my hearers or readers. But I most earnesUy request 
them t6 suspend their judgment till they read all the pleas, and are 
thus, in a position to form a collcciive o|nnion. i believe, tlial when 
they will weigh all the pleas together they will come to tlie conclu- 
sion, tliai .Anquetil has ovorshited or misstated his case. 1 pray to be 
excused for a repetition of .some thoughts, here .and there as it is un- 
avuidtihle, in iidvnncing dilTureni pleas. 

I divide this hnjnch of our subject under two heads : * 

I. Insideevidencv. i>., evidence Ktsc-d on .Anquetii's own statements. 

a. Outside evidence. >.r.. evidence htiscd on considerations otlier 
than those of .\nqtieiilV statements about the visit to the temple. 

' The UabwI.-in, transUunl b> Sbes anOTrojer. Vol. Itl. pp, 

’ '•Cakmt4iReview,"Vol.CIU.Kc..CCVXOcta.Sert1a6.p..9S. 

* ]v ««)?• 
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INSIDE EVIDENCE. 

We will first crcamine the insklc evidence based upon own 

stHtoments, .ind, in this examinaiion, we will ibllow his statements in 
the order in whicit he has made them. 

Anquetil says : ” A small present and the hope ol’ proinenaJin^f in the 
city in iny patanquin induced Darah to satisl'y my 

I AnquMils atle- curawiiy.” This is a jp-oss lib*'i uptin an ohlitfing 
SaMlar Darab? le.tcher Hy .in ungnitoful pupil. It comes to 

mean, that Daslur Darah, who. in the words of 
, Dr. Hnug ’ was “one of the mosi learned Daslurs at Sural," 
accepted a brihe from .\ni|-jetil to show him secretly the sacred fire of a 
I’arsec I'ire temple. 

(a) Ii is quite inipowhic to believe, that a Dastur of the learning 
and position of Dastur Darab should prove a traitor to his community. 
Whal is (he bribe that .Anquelil offers? A small present (un petit 
present). Anquetil himself, more than once. says, that Dastur Darab 
was afraid of Itis people and hesll.ited to teach liim the sacred languagc.s 
and scriptures. How can one believe, that a learned and respectable 
Dastur, who was afraid of teitching him Zoroaslrittn scriptures against 
the wishes of his people, could cisnsenl to ^.liow him clandestinely 
under the disguise of a Pars«v hi4 sticreJ fire, and that for a mere small 
present and a palanquin rkJe. Anquetil, more than once, represents 
Darah to be ;»n ambitious pcrsoii asking from him high prices for his 
books. How can such an umbitiotis person, who wanted a heavy price 
for books, which, if he ever asked k, was an ordinary justifiable act, 
consent to show him the sacred fire of his community, whose anger .nnd 
fury he ran the risk of incurring ? One would naturally expect, that 
an ambitious person, as he is represented to he, sliould try to squeeze a 
large sum of money, instead of n small present, for doing a thing which 
was again.st the recognized custom of his people. 

(^) Anquetil -Miys, that another inducement for Dastur Damb to do 
a risky .nnd wrongful act was the curiosity of a piila'nquin ride In the 
city of Surat. .A statemem like this could he possibly accepted as 
true by Frencli and other Kuropean re-tders of his time lor whom it 
was intended, hut cjinnot be accepted here in India, by people, who 
know something about ihos<- times. Palanquins are not .seen in our 
streets now, but. up to a few years ago. thev were common both here 
and at Surat. They were to he ihen had on hire, ju.si as wc have 
victorias and taxi-cabs now. 1 remember having several times come 
to the Fort from Colaha, in my boyhood in a pjilanquin lor six or eight 

* ‘‘ Eksaj'e on the Par^e*.*' «ct.i'Ote r. ly 
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anna-s. TIiiiil' nea- ihe days of piilanquiiis. -So, riding in a palnnquJn 
wa.^ no altractioii fora leurnoJ [)a«iur tooMiiinuia breach of failh- 
lovvarJs his coniniuniiy. If Dantb had wished, lie could have got. for 
mere asking, the palanquins of many a ricli rarscu. At lhai lime, iheiv 
wore at Surat rich Parsecs some of wlumi were the brokers and shroiVs 
of the several European factories. Tliese rieli I’arse'os could have lent 
to Darah far better and handsomer pidanquins than iliai of .Anqiietil, 
who, us he himself says, was. for want of funds, ii\'ing in a ;vor 
well-nigh beggarly tnty and maintaining himsi4f at limes on ihero 
khiehr4». 

(e) Again, chore is ony important thing which we must bear in 
iniiid in this connection. The I'ire-lemple. wliose sticred lire Danib is 
said to hitvu allowed to be clandestinely desecrated, was his own temple. 
Uwus built and maintitined h>- himself as said by Anquelil. So,' how 
Can we think that a religious-minded D.aMur, of whom Anquetil him- 
self speaks fis a ' sincere ’ person, a Dscsiur of position ;ind learning,, 
could allow to be desecrated a temple built and m.tinlained by himself? 

(d) Hiere is aiiotlier thing to be borne in mind. ,At that time, the 
Parsce community was, as wv saw above, divided into two sects, the 
Shah&nsh&his and the Kadimis. Tliere was active hostility between 
them. Darab was the High Priest of the new Kadimi' sect. Tlie 
hostility towards him personidly on that account had risen to such a 
height, that, as said by Anquetil himself, he had at one time tc go away 
to the Portuguese town of Daman for protection. It is not possible 
to believe, that, under such circumstances, in the teeth of active 
hostility, Darah could dure to commit a sacreligious act for petty bribes 
of “ !i small present ” and a pal.tnquin ride. 

.Anquetil says : "I was dressed like a Parsee and was accompanied 
l>y only one peon who was to keep himself at a cer- 

*• Anquetil’* jist;,„cc from the gate of the Dar-i-Meher and 

peon as a guide. . • “ „ . 

who was to guide me Irom u suincient distance, lest 

I may be found out.” Then, a little further on, he says : “In some 

places, I had water upto the kneos. The time was dark and as I was 

not familiar with the roads of Surat, I thought several times that 1 

had lost my way and was on the point of Iving drowned." 

(o) Gnu cannot understand, wh:il .Anquetil means hy these two 
statements which seem to he contradictory. If he had n peon to guide 
him, how can there Ik* a chance of losing his tvay and he drowned in 
the water of the downpour of rain ? Tliis seems to have been invented 
by Anquelil to give to his visit to tlw Kire-tcmple an air of risk in the 
.eyes of his countrymen. 
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I’feflhapi, oae mav .say : ‘‘ Ibe peon, pciliaps, did noi Icnow llio 
P.-(r*u.- streets sufTicIenily welt to save .-\i)i|uciil front losing; )iis way 
and' being ilrowncd.” If so, how did tie guide .^l 1 queUI to the Fire- 
temple ? 

(6) .Xgain, the visit was ii clandestine visit, and .Amiueiil went 
disguised us ii I’ursee. If so, It was certain, tlial his peon knew of die 
vi.'it. If he knew of it, ilie secret w;is likely to lx- divulged hy a person 
like a peon, if not during .An^uetil's slay at Sunil, a( least at'ier his 
departure from India. But there was no disclosure. 

(r) .\gniii -We le.nrn a little later on front .Anquetil's account of 
Ills journey towards ilie caves of Bk-phanta, that he hud in hl.s suri'ice 
a Pc'ifsci' scrviint named Hirjee. So, If he went disguised as a Parses, 
'liow did lie escape the altunlion of that man '/ Or, why did he not 
take Itini into his confidence ? If he succeeded, ns said by him, in 
hi ii'ing a learned .and respeclahle Daslur, he could have easily suc- 
'CeeUed in hrihing :iii illiler.ale P.arsee sen.aiit, .and would thus have 
been s:i> L'd the Inconveiiieiua- of taking witli him a peon, wliiim lu- 
had to keep at a dislitiice from him. The 1‘arsee domestic could 
have walked witli him. even into the fire-temple, without drawing the 
•.attention of any Parsec towards .Anquetil. 

(c/) But one may say. tluit, in order to tivoid the risk of tlic secret 
being disclcpsed by the Parsec domestic, who, :is a Parsec, was moi'o 
likely to divulge the secret, he took the peon into his confidence. 
Rut, as he had gone to the Fire-temple in the disguise of a Parsec, 
why was there at all Che neces»ty of taking a peon with hun ? He 
could have very easily arranged with Daraband could have boldly walked 
with bim'Co the temple without drawing any Parsec's notice. Thus, 
he conid have alito avoided taking the peon or any other person into 
his confidence. The peon was keeping himself at some distance from 
him. So, how could he point but to Anquctil the particular building 
as the .Fire-temple, without both meeting together at some spots or 
without die peon pointing him out the place from the distance. .Ml 
tliiiL involved the Chance of being marked out by some Par.sees. ,\II 
that could have been avoided by his going to the leniple with Darah 
himself. So, all these considerations show, that his stalemuni of going 
to the Parsce Fire-ceinpic clandestinely in a Parsec dre.ss is not at all 
correct. He went openly, dressed in his usual Ruropuan dress, and 
accompanied hy a peon, as it was the practice at tliat time witli Huro- 
peans to do, and was openly received hy Dasiur Darab and shown 
the temple from which the consecrated sacred fre was removed fo'" 
Che occasion, 
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■Anquctil s;ijs : “When I arrived, tliere were a lew people at the 
D<ir-i-Meher. Djirah came to receive me .md took 
me to the fire chapel where his son was officiating.” 
This statement of .Anqueiil is correct ahd ii con* 
tradicts his above statement that he went clandestinely disguised as a 
Parsec. 


J. Oarab's wel- 
come to .^nquetil. 


(o) Anquecil says, that, when he went to the temple, there 
were some devotees who were saying their prayers there. 
These Parsees, seeing Darah going to the gate to welcome a 
Parsee, would have naturiilly inquln^, why he sitould Itave done 
so. It is not the custom for the Diisiiir of a temple to go to the 
gate and welcome Parsee worshippers. I’erluips, one imiy •'ay, that in 
the case of a distinguished Parsee worshipper who may go by appoint- 
ment to u temple, llte hetid priest in charge, at limes, does, out of 
courtesy, go to the gate to welcome him. But, here, it was not .so. 
.Anquetil went clnnJestinely. So, Darab’s going to the gate to wel- 
come him would naturally draw the attention of the otlicr worshippers 
and lead to inquiries and to the divulgence of the secret instead of keep- 
ing it. .All these considerations show, that .Anquetil went by appoint-' 
ment, as a foreign visitor, in his European dress, accompanied by 
his peon as usual, and the obliging teacher welccwued his pupil and 
.showed him the temple from which the sacred fire was removed for the 
time being, and esplained to him all the arrangements. 

(^) .Agitin there i.s one important thing which Parsees alone can 
understand and not Europeans. .Anquetil says: “ Darab came to 
receive liiin and iiwlt liim to the fire chapel." No P;irsee worshipper — 
and ,\nquecil ii represented as going as a Parsee — would do that. He 
has, at first, to perform Ins Kusti-l’-adyfih, i.c., to perfomi his ablutions 
by washing his face and hands and then to untie and re-tie his Kusii or 
sacred threatl. For this purp>»se, all temples are provided with water 
utensils which generally are :it the gale. .Anquetil says, that he •A'ns 
straight off ttikeii to the lirv-cbapel. If lie went there as a Parsec, as 
he pretends to haw done, this ;ic( wttuld have .at once drawn. the ttUen- 
(ion of tlie other Par'M-es at the temple : they could not espuct 'sucli a 
ilting CO he toleraied by :i learned priest lilte Dastur Dantb. 

(e) .Again, if .Anquetil went disguised as a Parsec, we may take it, 
that the few other Parsees, who, as .Anquetil himself says, were present 
there, must have taken him to be either a distingiiiriied t'arseu uf 
Surat or a distinguished Parsee visitor from some ocher i'arsce town. 
If the former, they would enquire, why was there tiie necessity' of 
Darab taking him to the fire-cliapel ? A Parsee residing at Surat. 
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inusi know the place of the tirc^ltapct in ilie temple. If a foreig;ner, 
tliey may h<i\e supposed, that he required to be shown the chamber 
wIktc the sacred fire H-as buminf;. But then, in that case, the attend* 
since of a distinguished Tarsee visiti>r from some other town should 
liave naturally caused some curiosity or Uilk, Iwtli among the other 
xisitors within the precincts of the temple and others outside. But wc 
are told of noching of the kind. So, nil these considerations, connected 
with Anquelil's statement about Darah wclcoiiiiiig him, point to the 
fact, that .Anquctil went as a distinguished European visitor and dressed 
as iin European, as some inquisitive Europeans do even now when an 
opportunity occurs. 

Anquetil says about the lime of his visit : “ it was half*past six in the 
evening in the Aiwlsrulhrcm Gah." He also says. 

The lime of the .. ^is (Darab’s) son was omdaling •' at the 

Visit, Aiwisrulhrcin . ... , 

hre*chnpel, Ine date was, as he gives it, 20ih 

June. Now wo knmv, that on the 22nd of June 

we have the longest day. So, the sun would set at Sural on the 20lh at 

‘about 6-40 p.m. local time. Tlie ceremonial period of tlie dri\ referred 

to by .Anquetil as -Alwisrulhrcm Cah, must, on the 20lh June, begin at 

Sural at some time about or after sewn, at least not K'fove 6-40 p.m. 

even if it were a cloudy and rainy day. But, one may .s;iy, iliai perhap.s 

the day of .-Vnquelil's visit — 20th June J760 — was an unusually cloudy .and 

rainy day. and so, the Aiwisruthrem Gtih, willi whicli tiie night is said 

to begin, may be taken to liave set in early. So, perhaps, the exact 

tifi^e, when the Gah was supposed to have begun, may be Iield as 

presenting not a very important question. I am not inclined to press 

tltat point much. 

But there is another thing wh'ich must be borne In mind. Anquetil 
says that Darab's son was officiating at Ute time in the fire-chapel. A 
Parsee and even a foreigner who ha.s studied Parseeism knows, tliat this 
service in the -Aiwisruthrem Gah in the fire-cliamber is that known as 
Bui-devi (P. Bui-didan, lit to give perfumes), i.t., the service of feeding 
tho snered fire. TItis sen'ice is preceded by the recital of several prayers, 
»«., Kusti pldaylb prayer, snros haj, .Aiwisruthrem gaii, tutd Sarosh 
Vasht Vadi. TIic rccilal of these would Uike about 20 to 25 minutes, 
It is only after their rccilal, iliai the service of feeding the fire in tho 
fire-chamber takes place. So, if Anquetil saw. Darab's son performing 
the ceremony at 6-30, we must take it Hint the .Aiwisruthrem Gah com- 
menced at about 6 p.m., i.e., more thsinone hour l>efore tlie regular time 
of the day. It is not possible to believe so, ewn taking it, lliat it was 
a cloudy day. At about 6 p.m. on (he aotli of June, the sun is much 
above the horizon. 
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So, uiiUor all llic circuinMancvi, (he £icts seem to be IhL'^•.' : .\R(iiietil 
went to ilte temple as an inquisitive stuJent in his u.sua] dress',’ 

accompanied us usual by bis peon, 'and Darab welcomed him as. bis 
pupil and as a distinguished student, and sirait;ht olT took him to (he 
fire-cltamber where he had iirranged that his son. should perform liie 
Bui-dldan service— not the real service before the consvciaied fire,, hut 
a mock service which can be performed at any pari of the day to explain 
matters to .Anquctil. Things of duti kind are done, even now, in 
Bombay and elsewiiere, by present Dasturs, to explain some religious 
ritual, Sic., to European unJ .American students of Zoroastrianism, 

Anquetil's own notes throw j^al doubts upon the wradly of.his 
statements. In the end of 1914, I had written to. 

Anquetil's own Mademoiselle Menanl of Paris, to kindly v.samiqe’ 

notM throw a the papers of Anquetil which arc presvr\-ed in the 

statement. Bibliolheque Nauonalc and see, if lltere wasany 

writing in Anquetil’s hand like a diary, wherein he 
had taken notes of his alleged vi»t in the dress of a Parsee. . She ftbd^ 
no notes about his disguise asaParsec. We will spe.nlt of that fact,, 
later on. But we will note one fact here, that in one place she finds 
the following note: “ Le zo juin J'allai.....Jt 8 lir. du soir au derimlicr 

du feu .-\deran des Parsis...,,.’ i.e., “ 30th June. I went at 8 o’clock . 

in llie evening to Dar-i-Mehcr of the .Aderan fire of the Parsees.” 

Tiius, we SCO, that, while in bis hook written about to years after 
Ills visit to Sural, he gives 6-30 p.m. as the lime of his visit to the Fire- 
temple, the real time, as given in his own notes taken at tliat lime in 
Surat itself, was 8 p.in. This fact makes us doubt the statements of 
Anquetil as made in his book, 10 years after llie visit. It clearly sliows, 
that he lias taken great liberty with real facts. 

-Anquetil says : ” He (D.arah) look me to be well-nigh a prose*., 
lyle, for whom nothing was wanted, but the cere* 

5. Anquetil’s con- of initiation: and 1 think that Ibis idea 

iradictory state- .... . . , , 

inents about the skived bis conscience a little. At another place, 
aims of Dastur he savs : When lie saw that 1 wrote down all 

him ihe*^** Fii^ that he said, turned to him again and again for 
temple, (tl'v purpose of learning) till the sense and that I had 

heard .all that be said with precaution, ho was seized 
witli a fear, because he thought that I was going to leani all the 
dogmas of his religion. (So) I dkl not see him for more than a month. 
He pretended that his death was certain if other Dasturs knew what 
he was doing with me. Kaus’ argued lliat I was asking (to learn) 

* Mennnt's Witcr of sa«l January 191^ 

» Kaiisi, ivh«9 «r.a.i a cOABit of Darabp aUo occaioooally vent vUh J»ni ic leach .•\nquelil. 
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from him several ihini»s which llieir coiiscteucc tiid msi pcrinil ihem 
to say.”’ 

(cl) Those iwo suiicmciiu seem lo Ik ii little seir-coiiinidictor>’. 11 
Dastur Datab iIioukIx il lo be against his ciniscieiice lo teacli Anquetil 
lill Zdroasirian dogmas, how can he show hiin his sacred Fire-temple, 
consoling liimself thiil he was a likely iwosclyie ? Ifp.arab thought, 
that it was against his conscience to leach Anquetil all llic dog- 
inns of his religion, how can he reconcile his conscience to s1k>w 
him the sacred fire and thus do a great sacrilegious act for a small 
bribe V 

{d) If, on the other hand, Darah showed him the temple consoling 
himself with the idea, that Anquetil was a likely proselyte, why did ho 
object U) his learning all the di^mas of his religion? if the 
act of proselvlisiTi was not wrong, how can the act of teaching the 
■scriptund languages, the knowledge of which prepared llie proselyte, be 
wrong ? He would have openly said to his co-religtonists; “Here is a 
person who would likely proselitise. -So. 1 leach him our religion." 

(c) ;\galn, if Darah pretended that his death was certain If ihe olher 
pnstUrs came to know of his alleged wrongful act of leaching l ellgion 
.to a foreigner, why did he not so pretend in the case of the more sacrilc- 
.^dus act of showing the sacred fire to a foreigner ? 

((/) Agam, Anquetil. in his account of the Visit to the Fire-leinple, 
says: "Several times he hsul tried to make me give up my /leod-o, 
representing to me. that 1 had read in the Parsce books, that what 
came out of the Iwdy — the saliva, breath— conlamintiicd the fire. 
Instead of contradicting him severely what would ha\’e disgusted liim, 
I contented myself by replying, that *I was a Christian. Now, if Darab 
saw, tltat Anquetil continued to smoke, in spite of his drawing his 
attention to the fact that it was opposed to Zoroastrianism, bovv .could 
he possibly accept him to be a liittly proselyte and thus console his 
conscience to sho^^' him the s.acrcd fire. 

(«) If it was a fact, that Dtimb look Anquetil to be a likely proselyte 
and therefore consoled his con.scicncc .nnd showed him the sacred fire, 
why did he sell his conscience in return of " a small present ” and of a 
vulgar curiosity to have a- ride in .^nque(il’s palanquin ? 

(/) If Dastur Darah rcmonstrnivd ol\cn with .\nquetil for smoking 
the koo/ta on Uie ground of its defiling fire, how can it bo expected from 
him that he should be piirty (o desecrate ihc consecrated lire of his own 
Fire-temple ? 
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TI1US wc see that Anquetil’s own various siaiements and their v.irious 
considerations contradict themselves aitd lead to stiow the impiviciica- 
bility of his misrepresentation, that he saw the Firc-icmple 
clandestinely, disguised as a Parsee. 

AiKiueiil says : “ Darab demanded, if I would not make it 

to the sacred Rre) sonic small offering. I told him: 

' Being a Christian I cannot do what you ask me • 
mand for ao otter- .,■..11... .. , . . 

ing fer the Rre. added, hut with an embarrassed air 

mixed with something sinister, that some Musal- 

mans have, without having had the privilege of seeing llie Rre, made 

some presents to Che Dar-i-Meher. The position was delicate. I was 

alone without any arm except my sabre and :i pocket pistol, &c,’' 

(tj) Anquelil's visit was clandestine. If Darab's co-religionists w lio 
were present at the temple knew of it, Darab was in danger. How 
tlicn, can one expect, that he would be so indifferent, and ask for a 
.small offering to (lie fire, and when once refused, argue with Anquetil ? 
If he did so, he was in greater risk than .-\nquclil of being exposed, 
before his people there. Tlie temples of those times, a like of which 
one can see in some old Parsee villages of Surat even now, were small 
buildings wherein, one can see and overiiear what passes in any part 
of it. 

(i) Then look to the amount of oflering. The sum that a Parsee 
worshipper generally offers to the lemplc-pricst even now, when the 
times are comparatK'ely rich, varies from a pice to a rupee ilie most. 
It is very very rare when one gives more than a rupee. Generally, a two 
anna or a four anna coin is given. So, is it possiblu to believe, that a 
man lil<c Dastur Dnrah would care to ask for, and even insist for, a 
bribe like an anna or even a rupee, and risk the danger of being found 
out by his people in the temple ? 

(<) If Darab, while showing him tlie Fire-temple, at all cared for a 
small gift, what was there to prevent him from demanding it before- 
hand when arranging the visits' .Anquctil was in earnest to know 
something about the Fire-tempiv. So, knowing his earnestness, 
Darnli could have squeezed him beforehand while arranging for the 
visit at Aiiquecil's house. There, he could have, without being over- 
heard by others, stipulated from the very beginning to have a Im^er 
sum. .-Vs .Anquetil himself says, Darab, while arranging for a visit to 
the temple at .Vnqiieiirs house, where he was alone, was satisfied 
with a siUEil! present and the idle curiosity of a palanquin ride, how can 
he ask and argue for a petty oflering at the temple, running thereby the 
risk of being found out as a traitor to his community ? 
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(<i) TliorL’ is iinolhor iiiconsisleiic}' in liie statement of Anquctil. 
He, more than onre. represents Diistur Dtirab as an exacung^ person, 
asking from !iim high prices for the writing or selling of manuscripts. 
If Darah was, as represented by Ani[uelil, amhitious and cried to 
exact beforehand high prices in the small matters of writing or selling 
manuscripts In which there was very little of danger to he afraid of from 
Ills people, one should naturally expect, that he should he more so and 
exact n larger sum for consenting to show him (he rire*tcmp1o clan- 
destinely in a Parsec dress and not Iw satisliod with a small present 
\iiH petit present) before Uiking him to the temple and a small ofrering 
{i)ueiqui petit u:m[<\K itself, it task which was full of 
risk. 


We have read of soino travellers liiiving gone to some Maliomedan 
places of pilgrimage in the guise of Mahomedans. But we know, 
that such travellers, when once into the fonfign siiercJ places, did 
nut demur to small payments, but willinglv paid them, in order Us 
'avoid detection. But here, Anquelil s:iys, that he objected to even :i 
small offering :ind even .argued with Darah for liis juslilictilion for non- 
payment. 

We thus see that Anquelirs statements are full of incoiisi'-ieneies 
and seif-eoniradiciions. 


Anquetil say's, that ho had a sabre and a pocket-pistol with him. 

If he went to the Fire-temple in the Parsce dress, 

'saJe a^'piBt'^* ® 

drawing the attention ot the few Parsee worship- 
pers who, as be himself says, were there. Perhaps, one may think, 
that a pocket-pistol can be concealed in a pocket ; but how can a 
sabre, a kind of curved or bent sword, he concealed under .a Parsce 
dress ? If he had put on these over the Parsce dress in some w.ny, they 
would most assuredly have drawn the attention of the Pnrsec worsliip- 
pers and led to some inquir)’ n$ (o who Iw was. But it i.s difTieuIt to 
believe the truth of his statement. The fact seems to be, that he did 
go with n sahre and a pistol, which almost all foreigner' carried in 
India in his time. But his sLilemcius, that he had pm on a P.-irsce 
dress and that his visit was secret, are incorrect. Periuips, one may 
say, that even some Parsees employed in the Nabob’s Court ut those 
times, carried swords. But they did not go to the temples for worshi[^" 
so armed. Even, If they (lid, being a few familiar faces in Surat, tl . 
could easily be known. But a foreigner like Anquetil, if he 
there as a Parsee, would naturally draw inquiries ns to who Ilie 
Parsee was. 


'arscc: 
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Aiitiuolil's says that his vlsU “ Listed for an liour." 

(rt) If !» wxnl in asu Parsee and inspected the. 

8. Anquetil’g ill- temple for about an hour, his inspection should 
Fu^-t'emp'le for naturally ha\x drawn the alletuion oi the Parsec 
about un lioiir. worshippers there. Tlioy would have most 
naturally thought to themselves : “ He is a Parsec and why" should he 
go round in a Fire-temple and inspect it?” That may lead to an 
inquiry and detectiin. 

(d) i’crltaps. one may say, lliai ,i foreign Parsec, coming froni- 
another Parsee centre, may probably like to have a little careful took 
into the Fire-temple of a new city. But, in such a c.i.sc, why tin inspec- 
tion for one hour? Tlie Indian Fire-temples of the last and preceding 
centuries were not like the modern Fire-temples. Of the Fire-temple," 
which .Anqueiil saw, he himself says: “It is a building of woixi, 
plaster and earth,. of which the exterior form is not diFTereni from that 
of otlicr buildings of.Surat.” We thus see, that from outside, it was 
a small place like other ordinary houses of Sur.il. One can have- 
an idea, even now, of some of the ok! Fire-temples of ilie Parsees, 
from sonte of the -present old Fire-temples of some of the villages, 
round Surat and Broach. One can finisli an inspection ot them, 
in two or three minutes. Even, the best of the modem Fire-temples-of 
Bombay, can be inspected By a Parsec coming from the inofussil-Widiin 
10 or IS minutes the moiit. So, if .Anquetil inspected the temple for one 
hour, liis inspection must have excited the curiosity ol' the other wor- 
shipiwrs who were there. Tliey should naturally h.ive inquired from 
Dastur Darab, as to who the foreign Parsec was, who inspected for 
nearlv one hour the temple which can be seen within five or len 
minutes the most. Act-ording u> .Anquetil, nothing of the kind happen- 
ed. So, the real fact is. lhat .-\nquciil went as ii foreigner in his national 
Europetin dress — and noi clandestinely dressed as a I’arsee, — and 
openly cxainiaed the place .ind made all possible inquirie.s as a foreigner, 
and took noies tind perhaps measurements. So. it is possible that the 
inspeciion tiiok one liour. 


Anqueill, in his account ol' his visit to the Fire-temple, says i “I 
examined everyiliiiyf. 1 entered everywhere and I 
1 impressed very clearly on my mind all that I saw in 

"'■'the Fire-:enip?e" "*y return, to prepare tlic plan 

‘ and the description, which one would see hereafter 

second volume, pp. 568-372.” He then gives, in the second 
a detailed description <rf the inside of tlic temple, even giving 

^surements of some parts. He also gives a plan (Plate XIII, 3 

» 
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ntiachod to p. 546). 1 do not gitv in)' (ranslntions of the details as that 

would Dot much interest all my hearers or readers, but I would strongly 
rccoininopd them to have a little look at the above pa^'es of Anquctil. 
Tliey will soon find, ewn by a superficial lot>k at tlicni, and even with- 
out undcrsiiindinR the deuiils; that Aiiquetil describes the inside of the 
'temple verj- minutely, (rtheywill look to the detailed description. I 
think, ihey will iii'n.v with niv. when I stiy, that the lirsi part of the 
above statement of Anqiielil, vh., that he examinud everythinft and 
entered everywhere is correct, biit the l.'itler part, vis., that lie impressed 
on tiis mind all that he saw, in order to he able to prepare the plipi and 
description on his return home, is not correct. It was not possible for 
him, a foreigner, to impress on his mind all that he saw, so as to be 
aide to give all the details and the plan, as he has given tliem. The 
.fact seems to be, that he sitw tite temple openly in his usual dress, and 
;not clandestinely dressed as a Parsec, and that ei-ery opportunity was 
gtwn to him by Darab to talce notes and even measurements. In the 
iiuiUer ol details, he gives, in one place, even the ineasuremeiU of the 
dianicler of the top of the Fire-vase as thre-e feet. It is not possible to 
believe, that he Could give such details, not of one thing bui of a num- 
ber ol ihiiigs. not of one instrument or utensil of religious ritual but ol 
several, wUIkhii taking notes and actutil iiKtisurcmeiils, and if not 
measurements, at le.nst without taking notes there and then. Tiuii a 
detailed inspection of tlicse things carried on for about an hour, by a 
(’arsee who is ordinarily expected to know, if not all things, at letist a 
good many, was carried on without bcir^ observed by the other Paisca 
visitors of the temple, or. without leading to an inquiry, passes our 
belief. 

Perhaps, one may say, that. Anquetil observed and In.specled all 
things very carefully and got the actual nteasurements and details 
- afterwards from- Dasttir Oarab. If so, Anquetil docs not frankly say so. 
He makes his readers underst-and Uiat lie clandestinely went into the 
temple as a Pnrsoe, bribing Dnscur Darab with a small money present 
and with the hope of r palanquin ride, and that he went into the 
A'azashne^h, though Darab hesitated and objected. He thus conceals 
facts and makes wrong statements in order to. gain undue credit 
among people, unacquainted with Parsec matters, and separated 
from India by thousands of miles requiring a voyage and journey of 
about six months, of having performed un extraotdinar)' feat or made 
nn adventure. If one admifs, tlwt Anquetil made a wrong state- 
ment in this case, he must adniitt that Anquetil is capable of making 
other false statements also nK>ut (he visit to the temple in a Parsett. 
dress. 
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Anquciil says : “ 1 went near the place, set apart ll'i ilic ivciuiiion 

of Yazashne. Darab nuulc some hesitation ro 
lo. Inspection allow me to enter tlicre, protesting that he would 
gal,, afterwards be obliged to punly it ; hut > "t 

lakirg no notice of that . . . . " 

What .Anquotil says can easily be bcliueed by hU European r».riclers 
of those times, but not by the Par^s or even by modern Europeans 
who know something of Parseeism. It is difficult to believe, that 
Darab, who did not hesitate to show to .\nquctil the Atnslvgah, »,e., 
the hfo-chamber, should liesitaie to show him the YRZHbIme>gali, I'.e., 
the place where the Vnzasbne is recited, a place which is held to be 
less sacred than the .^tnsli-gnli of a Fire-temple. Even, at present, 
noH'Parseus arc more easily admitted in the \'awishni'-gali for tlie 
purpose of repairs llian in the .Atiish-gahs. In some temples, die 
Atash-galis are whitewashed and repaired by Parsces. For example, 
it is said, that into the ;\lash-gah of the .Awsh-Behram or the great 
Fire-temple of Dadyseth in Bombay, no non-Parsee has ever entered 
since its foundation about nwrc titan loo years ago.' What i meait 
to assert is, that it is inconsistent to believe, that, if Darab ever per- 
mitted Anqcetil to see the sticred fire in the Alash-gali, he could, 
with any consistener, oppose his seeing the Vasatkne/i-ffA/i. It tvas 
only the other d.ay. on the evening of Wednesday, die 22nd December 
of the last year, tlvat Rev. Dr. .Moulton, who is on a visit to Inditi, and 
who studies modern Parseeism, walked with me into ilie Yazashne-gah 
of the Dadyseili .AlasJi-Behram, one of the oldest great Fire-temples ot 
Bombay. He did so in the company of a priest of the temple, who 
took him in, IxM'nuse the Yazashnc--g;ih was being repaired and 
the ceremonial fire :ind the other requisites were removed. But the 
Sanctum .Sanctorum where the sacred fire has been burning for the 
last 100 years, w as closed to his inspection. 

Aiiqueiil says ; " I found in the comer of the Iz.ishna-khaneh, 
his ^end, Pahliivi and Persian books, and among 
others, the nvinuscripH, which, he liad assured me, 
he had not. I knew that his Library was in tlte 
Dar-i-Meher.” 

(e) One must bear in mind, that at that lime 
—about 150 years ago, of which .Anquctil writes, when printing was 
not knovm in India,— manuscripts liad great value. We learn from the 


II. The inspec- 
tion of Darab's 
manuscripts i n 
the ^'a^asbnc■ 
gab. 


' AFler writlnR ihe above, i weal lo ihie glJ c vl of Parsce Atash-Behramr. in tbe company 
of (he teamed nrchicologisi. Dr. Spooner, on iTtb February >916, and naw (hat arraAgemeatB' 
^ bcBOg made (o rcoioi'e ibc sacred lire from lie chamber stiich required a thorough repa^ 
An old prieel. In a loudiini^T plaintive voice, did not Uke thui removal. 
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coloplioiis, cic.. of vfveral of ihcm, how anxious the writers and the 
owners were the prcscrttition of their ii!.aiiuscri[’ts. As one 

inartga^s or pledges now his property or his household ihing.s to 
borrow money, so the owners pledged manuscripts whicli were Iield 
precious. So, it is not expected^hat Dumb would keep his precious 
manuscripts exposed in an open phicc. like the Vii^tshneh'KIianeh. 

• He would keep them under lock and key. 

(6) Again, Darah’s visit wa.s not a sudden visit, hut a prevarranged 
visit. Ifsu, and if Darab had assured .-Vnquetil that he had noi a 
' particular manuscript, one would natuially expect, that D.irah, not to 
find himself exposed for Itaving ssiid an untruth, should have taken 
all possible care to conceal (hat particular manuscript. 

(c) Again, if Darab was an amWiknis or greedy man, ever ready to 
squeei^e Anqueiil, us Anquetil represents him to be, why did he deny 
to .\nqui.'t!i the possesaon of this manuscript? A greedy man like 
him would have tried to dispose of Ins mre manuscript, squeezing a 
' high price for it. 

{(i) Rut, if we take .Anqiictil’s siaicmeni to mtytii, iliai D.-irab did 
not lilvO u> part with his maniLsrript. and m> assured him that he did not 
possess it, bow can we believe th.ni a learned man like him, \\ bo valued 
his book more than money, could sloop to "a small prcseiu " and a 
palanquin ride to show the wicrcd lire of a temple, committing a 
brcacli of faith ui his community. 

■ («) .tnquelil’s statement shows that he examined all the manuscripts 
in the I'ira-tcmple, and in that examination found out llie above m.a- 
nusoripi. One may ask: Dkl not the presence of a Parsoe stranger 
armed witli sabre and pistol in a Fire-temple and his inquisitiveness to 
look into ytoroastrian manuscripts and his calk with Darab on the 
subject draw the .attention of the few I’arsee worshippecs in the temple ? 
A Parsee laynt.an knowing aiiytliing of the .Avcsla I'f I’ahl!^^•^ was 
an fljjiV raiu in those times. For example, as said hy .\nquciii himself, ’ 
even an intelligent pcrscm like Mr. Navrojl, a son of ihv well-known 
Rustom Manock Seth, the first I .'irscc to go to linglaml abotu 40 years 
before .’\nquetil's time, could not read an .\ve>ta Manu'Cript 'bown to 
him at Oxford. Such being the c.ase, a rare bird. like .\nquetll would 
most assuredly have drawn the aiienfion of the Parsecs in the temple. 

AnquelU's statements seem lolv full .'f inconsistencies. The fact 
seems to be tills : " .Ampieiit had gone openly to the Fiiv-iemplc after 
previous arrangement in his usual European dress .and w.is shown the 


■ Zend AvKM. Tome, I. p. XX. IV. Noikir VI p. IX. 
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temple iVom which the sacred fire w';i.s removed. .\!1 the dctail.s were , 
explained to him by Dastur Danib for which he may h:i\e laken notes 
there and then, or perhaps Dnrab supplied to him the details later on. . 
At ilie .same time Darah must have arnin(jed to bring for Anquclil’s 
inspection all his manuscripts there from his house adjoining the temple. ' 
The members of Dastur Dantb’s family still occupy a house in Uic , 
Kanpit Bazar at Surat, which is known as the juni Agilry, f.c., the old . 
Fire-temple. Dastur Darab’s house and bis Firc^tcmple were burnt in 
the great fire of Surat which occurred on 24il> .April iSjy, 

VIII. 

OUTSIDE EVIDENCE. 

We liax e, «o far, extmiinod .XiKiuctil’s alleg-aiioii against Darab, on the 
ground of, what wc have temwU, the inside evidence of his own' state- 
ments about the visit to the Fire-temple. We will now examine it on 
evidence other than that found in Anquelil’s sstatemeni of the visit, on 
what can he termed outside evidence. 

Dastur Darab was not an ordinary person. Tliat he was a man* 

12. Darab’s posi- -high positioii is seen from the following- 
tion in life. &cts : — 

(<z) .As seen above, we learn, that be was a Mobaddn Mobad, one who 
had descended fram a respectable family of hlobads or jtriests. One of 
his ancestors, tlic sixth in ascent “ Dastur Shapur Herb, -id Kaikobad " 
was a known Dastur of Surat whose name w-as commemorated in the 
dhup-Neraiig :»s that of a known departed worthy. Thus, he belonged 
to a Dastur family. 

(i) lie himself was a learned priest. He knew .Avesta, I’ahlavi and 
Persian. The Motxids or priests of his time who knew these languages 
were held in csieem. By (he age of 24, he was sutlicienily advanced in 
the knowledge of these languages, so jls to write the colophons of 
Avestii mnnuscripis in I’uhlitvi and Persian. He had studied further 
under Juinu>p Velayati. He was one of the three eminent pupils 
of this learned Zdronsirian of Persia, the other two being Iho well- 
known Dastur Jamasp .Asa of Naosari and Dastur KnmJIn of Broach. 
Anipietil himself speaks of him us more Ie.nrn£d than otliers (plus 
inslruii qiie les auires). Again, Dastur Jamshed of Naosari, whom 
Anqueiil met at Naosari, also spoke of him as the most able Dastur of 
India (le plus habile Destour de I 'Irtdc). 

(c) He was an iionesl man who acted according to the dictates of 
his conscience. .Anquctil himself once speaks of him as a “ sincere 
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|>erson. Ho sopamted from his co-roligionists, n'hcn he conscientiousl\' 
thought that the Calendar of the Iranian ZorxKistrians a’a:- right, and. 
Uiril of the Indian, wrong. 

(«f) He was appointed the Da.stur or the High I’rio*! of llic new 
Kadmi sect for his learning. 

(«i) The Ithoter Rovayct >pc:iks of him as ji Dindiir Dasiur, i.e., as a 
ivIigiaus-miiiUed Daslur. He was, Iwsidcs being tlw te.-iohor of a 
foreigner like .Vnqueiil, the leaclu-r of another distingui.shcd pupil, 
Kaus, tile well-known messenger who’ wx-nt to Persia ejirryiny several 
question' for inquiry from the Parsecs of Surat and who \v;is the fallier 
of the well-known Moola Keroxe of Bombay. 

. (/) -At the time of .Anquetil's *vi»t, he was not a raw impulsive 

youth, hut wa.s, as .^nquetil himself says, an oM nuin (vieux Darab) of 
about Qo years of age. 

.All these fitets show him it> Iv an honest learned Daslur of higli 
position, held in esteem both here in India and in Persia, Can we 
then possibly think, thai a man ofhis position, learning, chaiacter, ;ind 
age, a preceptor of learned desciples, a Daslur of the ciimmunily, 
could commit an unlawful .-wt of breach of faith to his people and 
■ show the sacred fire of the lire-lemple to a foreigner for the irille O’. 

. “ a small present” and the vulg-.tr curiiwity ofa ride in ii paltinquin t 
Can we beiiove, iliat a Dastur like him would stoop to asit for a small 
offering (uno petite offrande] from .Anquetil, and to do a sacrilegious 
act? Had he chosen, he would lia\-e been more greedy atid asked 
for liigher prices for his manuscripts which he wrote for, or which he 
sold to, Anquetil. Had lie chosen, tic could have got for a mere 
.asking, rides, more than one,, and in palanquins far richer and lietler 
than that of .Aiiquedl,.who, ns he himself says, at more than one place, 
was living from hand to mouth on beggarly p:iyments from his Goiern- 
ment and could thereforef ool alToixl to keep a rich palanquin. Con- 
siderations of tiiesi- kind- condein:. as uiurutliful the siaieinc-nts of 
Anquetil wlio aimed ai appv.iring its an exir.iordiiiary person in pursuit 
of knowledge. 


\Vu saw in the ouiliiie of Darah's life, that Ik- was not living 
on friendly terms with .Munclu-rjee Seth. His 
community wa.- divided into two sects, and he was 
the ea*lesia.'iical head of one sect, He had to live 
under a kind of active hostility, u liich went to 
such an exu-ni, that lie had. if wliat .Anquetil 
says was true, to leave Sur.ii and to go to D.-imaii. We cannot 
possibly believe, that surrounded by a number of liostile eyes, he cou’d 


13, The hostil- 
ity under which 
£&rab had to 
live and work. 
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dnrc to do an act which could bring him niid his sect iiuo public 
disgrace. 


14. Fear of (he 
Community. 


Lay aside the question of the fear. and hostility of enemies, and 
take the case of the fear of the community as a 
hody. If, as said by .Anquciil, Darab was afraid of 
his people for selling Zoroastrian books and for 
giv ing him lessons, how can it be believed that he would not 1» more 
afraid of llie cqminunity in doing a hundred times more wrongful act, a 
sacrilegious act. 


Anquetil seems to imply, that he had taken his peon into hi.s con* 
hdence. lie docs not seenv to have taken even his 
15. Anquetil's si- brother into hls coiilidenoc. He docs not say, that 
fence on the point, he mentioned the fact of his alleged visit to the 
when at burac, , . . , c . r • .1 . 

and in his Notes. siicred fire to anybody at Surat. So, it seems that 

his statement about die visit was a mere after- 
thought, suggested at a weak moment, to boast before his European - 
readers as a great adventurer who saw the sacred fire of the Parsees at . 
the risk of his life. 

While studying the question again in 1914, it struck me, that if his 
statement about the visit of the temjde undw dii^uise, &c. , was true, 
we must naturally expect, diat he inu.st have taken some note.s of that 
visit in his diary or note-bo«^ With lliat vdew, I wrote to Mademoi* 
selle Menanl, in 1914, to inquire on the subject. In her reply, dated aist 
January 1915, she said : “ There is no manuscript journal of diary as 
you suppose."' She further said : ” There is no mention of the inci- 
dents of the visit.*" In her above letter of 2isl January 1915, she 
writes to me, that in s<>me manuscript notes of Anquetll, tlierc is a 
reference to tlic visit to the Dar-i-Moher, which runs thus : “ 20lh 

June I went at 8 o’clock in the evening to the 

Dar-i-Meher of the Fire Adeniii of the Parsecs’’* In this reference, 
he siiys nmlilng about the alleged clandestine visit in Parsee 
disguise. 

We thus see. that there is no diary or there arc no manuscript notes 
taken at the lime which could confirm wh.nl he says in his book. In 
one lUHc, Ihtii is found, there is a reference to the visit, but it does not 
say that it vva.s a cliindcsiino visit. Tliese facts sliow that the idea 
of It clandestine visit was an after.lliought that occurred to him later. 
It was an after- ilioiight, conceived on his return to Paris, conceived 

II n'> A p<ie jo»rAAl mamt»cril tlv diart comoK row le wuppoffas-" 

* ** n n’y a pas de iiMnietVn de> wcidcnK de la vinle.*' 

** Le *Q Juin. J allai • • • n d hr. du sosr au dcrimb^ du teu Adrran dc'« Par.Atf* 
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ivith a weakness common lo some lra>'el1ers to exaggerate the import- 
ance of their worli. 


Again Anquctil had given an account of his voj-stge in India in two 
parts in a Paper read in 176^. It is published in the ‘‘Journal des 
Savants" (pp, 413 tt snj. el ^j^elteq.), under the heading of' Relations 
abregees de voyage d’Anquclil." Mademoiselle .Memint, on looking to 
the' Papers of An<|uctil, found these journals. She says, that it appears, 
that .Anquetil had rend the Paper in Paris on 4th May 1762. The first 
part of the I’.iper gives a short account of the journey and Uie 9 2cond 
tltat of the AvesUt manuscripts he had taken from here. In that Paper, 
there is no reference to his visit to the Fire-lemple. Mademoiselle 
Meiiant writes to me in her fetter, dated 28th January rgis, " II n'y 
esi pits question de la «site au Temple du feu,” ».e., “ there is no 
question (here of the visit to the Fire-temple'*. I am not in a position to 
speak witii any force or authority on this subject, as these journals arc 
not available here for my inspection. But it strikes one, that had tlie 
visit been such a perilous and adventurous one in the disguise of a 
Parsec, and requiring sabre and pistol, as Anquetil represents it to be 
in his book, he would have referred to it as .n great event in his shorl 
account of his travels. But as it was not so and as it was an ordinary 
event, he did not refer lo it. It seems that it was after this Paper, 
(1762), that lie thought of giving the event an extraordinary colour 
(‘77'). 

We learn from .Anquetil's own staienH'nl, ili.H he, did not p:irl 
with his teacher Dastur Dari ■■ ^ace. Darah 
16. Anquetil and sued Anquetil for the money due to liiin for 
pa^b did not part ]gjjsQns and for the manuscripts .Anquetil was 
often inclined to threaten people. So, Iiad there 
been any clandestine visit of a tire-ieinple, Anquetil. who. at first, 
complains of Darab's action, would have tried lo silence liim hy the 
threat of an exposure. He did not do so. That very fact shows, that 
there was no clandestine visit at all. It was a shear fahricalion 
suggested to him at a weak moment, to give an undue Imporianee 10 
his visit. 


Anquetil in his account of his visit to the .Salsetie. refers to n 
Parsee servant named Irdjee (Hirjee). He 
speaks of him as a faithful servant (mon fiddle 
docnestique). Tliis fact of a Parsee being in his 
service siq^gests some thoughts on the subject 
of his alleged secret visit of the temple. 

(it) .Anquetil say's, that Darah was afraid of his people and so went 
to him to give lessons, as it were, stealthily. If so, did not Irdjee 


>7. Anquetil's 
domestic servant 
Irdjee. 
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notice 15;ir;ib's presence ? Did he noi iiolicc or learn anyiliinfr of 
. Daruh lioiiif; a parijr to Anquciil’s disguise and lo Ins secret visit of the 
leniple V i lo niu'i have seen a Rjirscc dress brouglu to. his imsier's 
house, fic mii'i liave seen him going out in a Parsce dress. IT he 
did notice or le;irii all this, why did ho not expose DaraV> before liis 
co-religionists ? 

(i) Perhaps, it may l>e Slid, that its he was a fititUrtil servant, Ik- 
thouglit it was faithless to expose his master, and so, he concealed the 
fact from Iiis coreligionists. Rut on .\nv)uciit's oa-n statement, we know 
of tin instance, wherein, nolwithstiinding his loy.alty to liis mii.ster, hia 
refused to do a wrongful act. He was careful of the religlotis feelings 
of Hindus. Wlieit in the cave temple of Jogeshri, near .\itdlteri, with 
his master, Aiuiueiil once asked him to lift up stealthily .a Hindu' idol 
from the temple. Irdjce refused to do so. .AiiqiielU, therefore, had to' 
get it taken up by it .Maliomedait. So, if Irdjcc was .-o much careful 
as not CO Jo ;i sjtcrilegious act in :i Hindu temple, liow can ]ie be 
expected to keep it secret when one of the fire-temples of his own 
religion was being desecrated ? 

(c) Bui, suppose fv’r the sake of argument, that Irdjcf, was very 
loyiil , faithful and always inclined lo obey his master's order, and that 
his rafusal to Jo that order at the Hindu temple was an exceptional case 
of some monteniary scruples not to do a sacrilegious act. If so, the 
question strikes us, as said above : Why did not Anquelil take him into, 
his confiJcnco during liis alleged visit lo the sacred fire-femple ? He 
took a non-I’arsee peon wilh him and he had to keep him at some 
distance to avoid detection. But. he could liave easily t.iken witli liim 
this Parsec servant, who could have walked with him not in the sireci 
alone, but into the very lire-teinple itself. All these above considerations 
point to the improhiiliilliy of Anqueiil's disguise as a Parsec. 


Anquetil has told us that during his stay in Surat, Persian W'a.s 
his medium of coiivxrsalion with Dasiur Darab. 


iS. The Langu- 
age of Conversa- 
tion between Da- 
rab and Anquetil. 


He had begun the study of that language at 
Utrecht in Holland and had continued it during 
his slay at Pondicherry and Rengnl, Now, it was 
not all Parsees in those times that knew Persian. 


Few, who were learned priests and who were connected wiilt the Court 
of the Nabob nr had to do something or other wilh some of the 
European factories, knew Persian. Keen with these few, the language 
of correspondence and conversation among ilientselves - was Gujarati 
.and not Persian. So, tlie question is : Did not tlie very fact 0 i 
Darab's coitversing in Persian in ilte temple with Anquctil dressed as 
a Parsee, draw. iho,attenfion of the other Parsecs in the temple ? They 
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oiij'ln lo have been sinick with the unusual occurrence of Darab 
talking with a strange I’nrsce in Persian. If they were so -struck, did 
not that . lead loan inquiry' cx|tosurc? This circumstance 

points lo Ihe improbability of .\nquciirs atlcnJing the lire-ieinple 
secretly in a Parscu dress. 

.^nqueliI's subsequent account’ of his stay and last days in Surat 
sbotvs, that at the time of his depariuiv trom 
owed a Surat, Harah was obliged to ixrstrain his goods for 

non-payntent of live debt due to him and liis cousin 
Kaus for the manuscripts supplied to him. The 
•fiitiincial affairs of the French factory at Surat during ilie last year oi' 
.^nquetil’s slay were so Knd. that Anqueiil was not paid, during the 
whole of the year, his regular 6.\ed stipends. So, it is possible ihnl he 
could not pay Pastur Darub for the manuscripts he purchased for him 
during the ye-nr and for ihe tuition he had from him. Tlie visit to 
the Dar-i-Melier took pl.tce about nine months before the' date of his 
departure from Sural. So, it seems,- that at the time of the visit, 
Anquetil had slopped payments to D.mib, both for any manuscripts 
WTiitcn for him by Dstrab at the time and lor the monthly stipends 
for tuition. Thus, .Anquetil owed a debt lo Darah at the lime of the 
visit. That being tite case, it piisscd beyond belief, that Darah,.\vho 
magnanimously allowed the debt to grow, could stoop to a>k h'l- “ a 
small present" to show the sacred fire to him clandestinely aiul lo ask 
for a small olTering at the temple. 

1 think, that we get a strivog evidence of the uniruihfiilncss ol 

. , c. .•« Anquelil’s account of his alleged secret visit to the 

2d* otAVormuB s . ■ • ■ 

reference to An- temple from the book of another traveller, Stavo- 
quetil’s visit to the rinus, who was an oHiccr of the naval fleet of the 
Parsee Towers of. .jjgtch. He had travelled in the East and was in 
alienee. « . . . . 

Surat in about 1777 A. D., about 16 years 

after .AnquetU. Mr. Samuel Hull Wilcocke has translated- in 3 
volumes tIte accounts of his travels in the East. Stavorinus gives a 
long account of his visit to Sural, and therein, while speaking of the 
Parsees of Surat,’ relcr.sto their Towers of Silence. There he thus 
refers to Anquetil's visit : '* I bad been told, that the great curiosity 
of the brother of the French chief, E>e Briancourt, to behold the Inside 
of one of these charnel houses, would have cost him his life, hud not 
his brother come in time to his assistance with some military : he was 


■ Vol. I. P. I. pt>. 4M-J. 

’ Voyagn to the East indi«s, by Suronnus. iranilatcd b\ Samvel Mull WUcockr, Vol. II. 

pp. JOl-II. 
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assaulieU by. a number of Parsecs when l>e entered the gale, as he bad 
been waiched by them when he got up the wall.”* 

Anciuetil himself thus refers to his visit to the Towers of bilcnce-: 
"Sometime afterwards (t.r., after the visit to the Fire*tcmplcl, 1 went oiii 

of Surat to see the Dakhmes (the cemetries) of the Parsee 

Several Parsees who saw me from a distance murmured against my 
curiosity. In the meantime there came a funeral procession and I was 
obliged to withdraw. . . ' . . On my return, the murmurs in- 

creased. In the streets of Surat, sevcml I’arsees said loudly tlnit 1 had 
profaned the place of their sepulchre, but their complaints had no other 
cdnsetiuences." 

These two statements sliow, how, within the short space of a few 
years, about 20 , facts got 'exaggerated and mis-reported. Anquetil 
says nothing of climbing m-cr a wall, or of an assault, or of the mili- 
tary being culled. But a subsequent traveller heard exaggerated 
reports of .\ni)uetil's visit of the Towers. Now, what I mean to 
advance from tl»c fact of StaVorinus’s exaggerated account is this : 
There was the fact of .Anquelil's visit to the Towers of Silence. 
His visit was continvd to the surrounding ground or compound, his 
presence ill which even was disliked by the Parsees who were expect- 
ing a funeral at the lime.’ What occurred at the visit was afterwards 
exaggerated and talked of in the town, and Stavorinus hesu’d of the 
exaggerated report when lie went there about i6 years afterwards. 
Anquetil must have told of his visit to the Towers, at least to his 
brotlier, Anquetil De Briaiicourt, who was arthe bead of the French; 
Factory, liecause we find his (brother's) name assocl.ited with the story 
as Suivoriinis heard it. In the same way, had the secret visit of the 
Fire-lenipie in the disguise of a Parsee been a fact, Anquetil would 
have told It. at least to his bnitlier, who would then have, rather 
hoastingly, tuld it to others and those others would have told it to 
Stavorinus, and the matter could have been talked of in tlie streets. 
Nothing of the kind has occurred. This shows, that the idea of 
giving, to the open visit of a fire-templ« from which sacred fire was 
removed for the lime K ing, the shape and form of a clandestine secret 


' Ibiil. p. grj. 

* Even now. cnan). Pancee do not like ihe (iroenreoi (oreieneni in the compouiKl oF the 
Towrerv nv curtouv «uirht-M«rs at the lime when fuaecilii eome io. and on occaaionx of the 
parforniance of relifhous ceremonies- The permits for vinb to lheBoab,ty Towers bonr Uie 
foltewins: instniccioitii to vuntofs : " t'iitlorv are roeuealed to withdmvr From Che compound 
whrn the fimeral and other nticioiis cereoionin ore performrd. Vlm'tors w ill not be allowed 
to enter the compound on the day of ^'erswrdrra. Visilois are requmied not to amoke, 
end Mellocni^y any camrra nilhlhrm into the OOmpound. Thii permit iPiiatuod free Of 
chartre. Nolhlns is to be paid at (he Towerc," 
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vi^u ill a P.irscc garb, s^ms to have occurred to Anquetil much later 
on. after leaving India. 


Madethoisellc Menant in her lecture on "Anquetil Duperron 

Suratc”' believes Anquetil’s stiiteincnt as partl>' 
Menanf'T'view? following reason for a learned 

and estcented priest like Dnsiur Darab clandestine- 
ly showing the temple to an alien : " Darab croyait .... It la 
conversion do jcunc Perengui, son 6U-ve, ei il nvait cslimc sans douce 
quucctte favour supreme ach£vraitde faire tombre scs dcrnlcres huslcn- 
tions." She quotes in italics AnqueiU’s few words in her support, 
Lhuugli she sets aside his ironical remark, that Oarab's belief was 
intended for a solace to bis conscience. 


Sow, how can we take it. that Darab really be ved, that .Anquetil 
u as a likely proselyte, (a) when there were ong assertions by 
Anquetil himself, more than once, and in the temple itself, that he was 
a Christian, and ( 5 ) wlien he refused to giw up smoking ? Tlic learned 
lady has taken only' a very short passing notice of the question and 
has not said anything about Anquetil's contr.adictions and misstate- 
ments. She takes rather a sympathetic, tipprecialive and estimable 
view of tile conduct of Darab : but, from her point of \'iew also, Darab, 
though an esteecmed Dastur in her eyes, seems to .-.land condemned 
for having done a wrongful act for iIjc sake of jiioney, &c. Again, how 
could Darab permit .Anquetil to sec the sacred lire on t)ic mere liopc, 
that he was likely to be a Zoruaslrian proselyte, because proselytism 
was not known at the time ? There were no known authentic instan- 
ces of proselytism stinongsi the E’arsees. 

The day of Anquetil'.s visit to the temple was, as said by him, 
2oih June 1760. That corresponds to roz 6, Klior- 
dad. 'mah 9 Adar, Shfth&nsh&hi, 1129 Vazdazardi. 
I suppose that the lire-temple was consecrated 
on roz 9 .Adar, mail 9 Adar, i.e., the Adargin 
Jashan Dsiy. .Adar is the Yazata or angel 
presiding over fire. The 9th of ilie month bears 
tliat name and the 9th month of the year also, 
bears that nnnje. So, the 9lh d.ny Adw, of the 9 month, Adar, is a holy 
dny with the Parsecs, especi.'illy, in connection with ilicir esteem and 
reverence for fire. That being the case, whenever convenient, some 
firc-tcmples are founded or consecrated on that day ; and so, the anni- 
versaries of the foundation or consecration of those temples occur on 
that day of the Adargin festival in all subsequent years. For example, 
that is tJie case with the great and the oldest Indian Fire-temple at 


The day of An- 
quetil'svisitlo the 
Fir»-tempte, pro- 
bably a day scue 
time before the 
Temple's anniver- 
sary. 


» In 19.17. p. 47 
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Udw^t. Tlie.sanK is also the case wiili tlic Banaji, Ahinuckjce 
Seth, Ashburner and Dorabji Jams! fire-temples in Bombay. 1 think, 
that similarly, the Adargftn feast day was the consecration day of' 
Darab's fire-temple. So, its anniversary in the year of Atiquelil’s 
visit 1766 (roz Adar, mah Adar, 1129 Shlh&nshihi Vazdaciirdi) fell 
on the 23rd of June. That being the case, Danib niusi have 
removed the sacred fire from its chamber to some other place to 
get the firc-tcmple repaired and white-wii.shed for the itccasion, 
This is usually done, even now, in the case of many Flre-iemplcs. 
Von-Parsees then go into the temple for ilic purpose of repair- 
ing and white-washing. Tims, we can understand, why Dnralt • 
chose tliat day. Knowing before hand, titnt for llie occasion of. 
the coming anniversary of his lire-iempic (on the 23rd of June 1760), 
he had to remove the sacred lire from the chamber for cic.tnmg, 
repairing and white-washing the temple, he appointed the 36th of 
June as the day of the visit, so that, after the visit, he can get the - 
place washed by I’arsees and re-inslate the sacrod lire l>erore the a^rd 
June. 

There is one thing, which we must consider in connection with this 
matter. '.Xmiuetil says: "He (Darab) took for dial visit a rainy 
day. " This statement in.iy be taken by some to imply, that Darab 
purposely preferred a dark rainy day for the dandesline visit. But 
that cannot he the case; the arrangement for die visit must have 
lieen made some days previously, at least a day or two previously. 
At least, .Anquctil does not say, that it was made suddenlv on a parti- 
cular day. So, we take it. that it was arranged previously. Now, 
how can Dar.ih predict or pn^nosticate, that the particular day— 
the 20th of June 1760 — would be a rainy day? Even take it for 
granted, th.at the arrangenicnt was not done previously, and the 
hour 6-30 p. m. was fixed on the s.'ime day, say in Lite mor- 
ning or noon of that day. How can Darab prognostictitc. that 
the hour of the visit would be rainy aud dark ? Tlie probability 
is, that ■ Darah, know ing iliat the lire-lcmplc was io be white- 
washed for the coming annivcr.sary of its consecration on the 
23rd instant, npptiinied the third day before 'it for the visit and made 
all possible preparations, even a mock or counterfeit fire-service to 
show the temple properly to Anqueiil. Ivverything was there in tlie temple 
in its proper place, except the sacred fire and some sacred requisites. 
.\ftcr the \Tslt, he must have washed ilte place as they do now, and 
brought in again the sacred fire and requisites. The day happened to. 
be rainy, because it was the time vt-hen the Indian monsoons on the 
Western Coast just break in. 
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Bull there !s one things, which one may possibly advance against mu 
.in tlio matter of thi.s supposition. It imy he said, th.-it Darab was not 
n Shfthinshdhi. He was a Kndini. So, naturally, he would be 
expected to consecrate his temple on thu Kadmi .\dargmi Jashan day, 
which fell in May and not in June. But .^nqueiil himself helps us in 
inoeting this objection. He says in another ptiri of his book ' : "That 
Dc'ir>UMelior, which I am going to describe, U the only one which 
llie l^ursecs have in Surat * (le scul quo les Parses avuieni k Suratc). 
It has hecn built about 35 or 40 years ago (II a amstruii il y u ti«n- 
tc cinq i qu-iranie ans)and belongs to Dastur Darah and his family." 

Let us with (he help of tliis statement determine iltc date of 
the foundation or consecration of this temple. Anqucdl says, that it 
.was built 35 or 40 years before, but he does not say, whether he 
means 33 or. 40 years before the time of his visit in 1760 or before the 
(ime when he wrote or published his book in 1771. But to be on the 
safe .side, let us lake it that he meant 1771, the dale of his publication. 
.\gain (0 be still more on the safe side, of the two number, 35 or 40, 
lei, u-. take thu lesser number 35. Thus, on his own statement, 
Darab’s temple w.-i.s built 35 years before 1771, /. «*., in 1736. In that 
•year (1736), Darab had not as yet turned Kadmi. He was then still 
Shaiiinsliihi, It was in 1745, that ho becsime I'Lidmi and hecamc the 
head of the sect. Thus, wc see the justification for llie dny of conse- 
cration and anniversaiy of his temple being the .-\dargan Jashan day, 
itccordin^ to the caluruliir of the Sli&h^nshahis. 

IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

From all the above considerations, 1 come to the conclusion, iliat 

What are the AnqbctiPs statement about the visit of the fire- 
facts and w^t in- temple is a mixture of facts ar.d ol' incorrect 
correct exaggera- cxa^crations or boastings, of what had actually 
’ occurred and of what .^nqiielil added from his own 

imagination to give a colour of a great ri^y adventure to his visit. 
The facts are the following 

I. It may he true, that he s-iw thu building ol a Fire-temple from 
within, on aoth June 1760, probjtblya rainy day. It was a day, on which 
tlie sacred fire of the temple was removed, probably because the temple 
was being white-washed by non-Parsees for its coming anniversary 
on the 23rd of June 1760. Probably, Darab asked his son to perform 
the Bui-dftdan ceremony for feeding (be fire, to give .Anquetil an Idea 


’ Zend AveHta, Tome 11* p. 

* /. in the City oibrnbcsni; in the •wiburlis. 
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of tlie ceremony, an ordinary household fire being' brou^'lil into use" 
for the occasion. This is n'hat is done and can be done even now. 

2. It may be true, tliat he went in with ti sabre and a pistol ; but he 
did that in his usual European dress, as almost all Europeans carrk'd 
sword and pistol in those days. 

3. It may be true, tliut he was accompanied by a peon as many 
Europeans used to be so accompanied in those days. 

4. It may be true, that he inspected the temple for about im hoXtr, 
and understood all things from Darab. He may have taken notes of 
what he saw, and perhaps even took measurements of the place, or 
the measurements, etc., were supplied to him by Dastur Darab at the 
lime or later on. 

But, :lII tile following matters stated or implied by AnquetU are not 
true but are the results uf his imagination and invented to give a 
colour to his visit: — 

1. It IS not true, that he went di^uised as a Parsee and that 
Dtirtib arranged for such a clandestine visit. 

2. It is not true, that Darab consented ibi show Anquelil the temple 
for the trifle of •• a small present ” from him and for the hope of a ride 
in his palanquin. 

3. It is not true, that Damb asked forasnutll offering for the Are, 
or ch:it he irieil to squeeze it out of him. 

4. It is not true, that Darab hesitated to show him the Yazashneh- 
kh&neh. 

In short, Anquctil’s visit was an open day visit and not a clandestine 
^ i . d *' What hapjwned was, 

nothing to be "'hat would ordinarily happen, and what happens 
ashamed of. uialer similar circumstances even now. There was 

nothing for which Darab had the least reason to 

be a^iluiiueJ. 

.\liout 30 or 60 years ;igo, the late Dr. Haug was given itn opportu* 
itity to see many Parsec ceremonies and rites. I remember myself be* 
ing at two .Huch mock-services. One was arranged in 1886 or 1887 at 
rite Apprt Bag by the late Dastur Dr. jamaspjee Minocherjee Jamas* 
pasa, to be shown to the late Professor James Darmcsleter, who was 
accompanied by Sir John Jardlne, then a Judgq of our High Court. I 
remember this instance, because I w.os asked by Dastur Jamaspji to 
explain the ritual, etc,, to EVofessor Dannesteter when it was lUlng 
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perroniied. The other instance was , I lliinic, in 1901, when ihe laic 
Mr. K. R. Kama had arranged to show the V'asna ceremony at the 
Dady Seth Fire-teiuple to Professor A. W. Jackson of ihe Columbia 
University of America, i remember having shown a Parsee Firc- 
lemple in the Cola Lane in the fort in Bomluiy, to Mr. Kcttridge of 
America, a few days before its second consecration wlien ilic temple 
was rebuilt. Not to go far in the past, take (he case of Rev, Dr. 
Moulton, who is in our midst at present. He (ells nu-, that he 
was given an opportunity to see a part of the Vnsna ciTcmuny at 
KuTr-.chce by Oastur Dr. Dhatia, who got it perfonvicd at ]iis place. 
As .aaid above, Dr. Moulton, while attending at (he Navjotc ceremony 
of the child of my friend .Mr. Rustom Burjorji Paym.'isier, on 22iid 
December Iasi year, had an opportunity to see the inside, except the 
sanctum sanctorum where the consecrated lire was burning, of the 
oldest i’.arsee temple, the Dady Seth Fire-temple, a temple of the 
first grade (an .Atash Behr/lm) which was then being repaired. He 
oven saw the Vazashnn-gah there.* 

1 think that a similar thing was done by Dasuir Darab. Ho must 
have called Anquetil to his Fire-tcmpic from which the sticicd fire must 
have been removed for the time being. .Anquetil went thero openly, 
dressed in his usual European dress, and was shown the ritual ot 
Bui-didin, i. e., feeding Ihe fire hy Darab’s son at the direction of his 
father : and that was done at a time earlier ihtin ihiit of the setting 
in of the .Aiwisrutlirem gab, the actual lime when the stirred fire is 
fed with sandal accompanied by a religious service. 1 myself had 
done in 1901, a thing similar to what, 1 think, Darab did. Tlie Seth 
jejeebhoy Dtidtibhoy Fire-temple, of which 1 was then in charge, 
was under reparation in March-April 1901. So, when the consecrated 
fire was removed from the fire-chamber to another place for the lime 
being, to admit the non-Parsee labourers, I took to Uie fire-temple 
Mademoiselle D. Menani and Professor Jackson, who hnd, during thnt 
year, come to India to study Parsceisni in its home in Bombay 
and Guieriit. I showed them the temple and also the fire-chamber 
with all its .iccessories, except the sacred (ire. which wa.s re- 
moved from i{. I could hnve, httd I liked, tind if they had wished, 
even placed an ordin.ary lire upon the lire vase, lo give liicm a complete 
idea of the fire-chamber with its lire. 1 had also my library in that 
year in the Fire-temple iiself.'tnd I remember having shown it also to 


^ Aft«r writing tkw Above nad after readin^ie ihiR paper. I on Ti.’lvriinf.t 1916 to 

Dr« D. B* Spooner, the excavator of ifae Faialipirtr.*! PerseipoJitan paJ«iCe«rcv.'>ni» the al>o\e 
Dady Seth Atacb-Behrato aod the Manochji SetbS Adardn, afurh wr^clioih repaired. 
2 also^iiDwed thcDadji Seth Atarh*Behram on \Vednes 4 n>. the March iqi6» lo Rev. 
Hadsyns, CbaplaiQ of a Br^h Regiment. 
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the above visitors. I IiacI also the pleasure of »upplyin4' a detail platr 
of this temple to the late Prof. James Damiesictcr. ' 

Prom nil these facts, wc see, timl wlinl c:iii lc|'ilimaLciy be done 
now, was done by Dastur Darab. But. Ani|uciil, to take some false 
credit of having done an extraord«nar>- fact, gives the act annirpf 
illegiitmac}-. 

One could have perliaps easily contradicted Anqueiil, had sonic of 
Darab's papers been available. Bui all his books, 
Paw*s*^ Darab s and papers were lost in the great fire of 1837 at 
Surat, when his Dar^-Mchcr and his adjoining 
house, with all their furniture, books, and papers were burnt. It is. 
said, that the inmates had to leave the house suddenly to save their lix es, 
and saved nothing but tlie clothes iu which they were clad. 

All honour is due to Anqiietil, and all our homage is due to his' 
memory, for his great adventure of h.aring enlisted as a soldier at first 
and suirled to come to India to study Zoroastrianism in Its adopted 
home, and to be tite first to open the eyes of Western Scholars to the 
tmeient Persian lore. But, it is a pity, that in order to give some false, 
brilliance to his work, he o\'erstated, exaggerated and c\ en mis-stated 
facts and willingly or unwillingly defamed tlie good name of a learned 
Dastur. 


* I'idf Le Zend t>ariame^ Prenu^ Vi.*lum9, p, LV]I(, Plate (. 




Art XVI . — Ancient Pataliputra. Dr. D. B. Spooner's 

Recent Excavations alits site and the Question of the 
Influence of Ancient Persia upon India. 

Bv 

JtVANJI JAMSHKDJl MODI, B.A., Ph.D. 

{Read on yd March 1916.} 

I. 

Oui'ing the last year, our altention heea drawn to tlte great 
question of the Influence of Ancient IrSn upon 
Introduction. India, by two great archeological excav.itions. 

The first excavation is that of the ruins of die ancient city of T.-ixfilii 
by Sir John Marshall, and the second iliat ol the ruins of the ancient 
city of pataliputra (modern Patna) by Dr. D. B. Spooner. The 
object of this Paper is three-fold, — 

I. To give a brief account of the history ofPitalipuLra and of its 
past and present excavations from an Ir&nian point of view. 

II. To examine the general question of the influence of ancient 
Iran upon ancient India. 

III. To present a few constructive observations on Dr. Spooner’s 
literary evidence about llie influence of Irln, fn'in an Iranian ]’oiiu of 
view. 

I want to -Speak on these subjects, not from any archaological or 
architectural jioint of view, but from a literary point of view, and that 
from an Irlnl.ni point of view- f leave itlo archeologists to examine 
Dr. Spooner’s archaological evidences and to scitolars of Indian litera- 
ture to examine his evidences from Iiiduin^iooks. 

Before spe.aking of Dr. Spooner’.s excavations at Pitalipulra, the 
‘uhject proper of my Paper, I will say a lew word.s on Sir John 
Marshall's excavations at TaxtIA, where also the question of the 
influence of Tr&n on India is coi.nectod with the discovery of the ruins 
of, what Sir John calls, a Zoroastrhm temple. 
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II. 

Tlic ruins of Tax&lJl are situated at a place called KalaUa Sar&>, 
near the village of Shalt Dheri, about 24 miles 
from Raivulpindi. I had the pleasure of visiting 
the ruins on 16th July 1915, on my return journey 
from Kashmir. Thanks to the Itindness and 
courtesy of Sir John Marshall, I was given an 
opportunity to see the ruins, though the actual excavation work wgs 
stopped owing to the hot weather, ^\'ltat 1 was most interested in, as a 
Parsec, in these esravations of Taxilt ‘was the excavaiien of, the 
" Mound of Jhandial”, so called from an adjoining modern village of 
that name. Sir John Marshall has excavated there a temple, which 
he calls "The Temple ofjhaiidiala,” and which he thinks to be an 
ancient Parsee Fire-tempje of the Parthian times. 

We gatlier the following brief account of the temple, from the des^ 
criplion, as given by Sir John Marsliall, in his 
The Account of Lecture before the Punjab Historical Society -*■ : 
the . temple of , . .... . ...... 

Jhandiala. “ unlike any yet known in India but 

resembling a Creek temple. The Greek te.ttiple' 
was surrounded by (a) peris^e cm a range of columns, (() a fronaoi 
or front porch, (c) a naos,orceUa or sanctuary and (rf)an opisthodomas' ox 
a back porch at the rear. As in the .case of some Creek temples, e.g., 
the Parthenon’ at Athens, (e) " tliere is an extra diamber between' 
the sanctuary and back porch.” Tlie TaxAlft Temple has, (a) in- 
stead of a range of columns to support the building “ a wall pierced' by 
large windows at frequent intervals, with two Ionic columns between 
pilasters at tbe entrance.” (6) It has a front porch : (r) then Comes the. 
sanctuniy ; and then (rf) a back porch. In place of the (f) extra cham- 
ber seen in a Greek temple, here, there is a tower of solid masonry 
witli a foundation of about 30 feet. The temple is unlike any Buddhist, 
Brahmanical or Jain temple in India. So, it must belong to another 
religion. The tower was a sort of Chaldmu Ziiurrai on the summit 
of which was a llrc-altiir. From all these considerations, Sir John 
Marshall thinks the building to he " a temple dedicated to the Zoroas- 
trian W’orship.” " This is ihe only plausible hypothesis”, he adds, 
" which seems to me 10 explain the peculiar structure of the solid tower 
in the middle of the building and the entire absence of any images.. 
The Persians, as we know, set their Rrc-altars in high places, and 
raised on lofty substructures. We know, moreover, tltal the idea of 


A Temple at Ta- 
x&lA supposed to 
be a zoroastrian 
hire-temple. 


' Lecture by Dr. J. It. Mat»hall. C.I.E., delivered before the Piiniah Hi*u>ric*l Soeiety, 
August j>>th. 1914. p. 7. 

' I had the pleasure ol seeing the Piirthrnon at Athens on i.^rd November iSSe. 
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the Assyrian Ziiurrat was familiar lo llic Persians, anti lliere is 
nothing more likely than that they borroivcd its design for their lire- 
lemiiles.” 

I will quote here, what I Ijavc sjiiJ elsewhere,* as my lew observa- 
tions on Sir John Marshall's account of ilie Temple : 

"Not being a student, of areli«olog> , 1 do not wniuie to speak 
wilh any authority, as to whether Sir Jolin’s opinion about that 
temple is correct. But as ait humble student of ZoroasCrianisin, know- 
ing something about its -'fire-temples and the customs of the fire- 
cult, and'having examined very carefully the structure of the Jhnn- 
diala Temple, 1 venture to say, that I observed nothing that could 
he said to go against Sir John's views about the building being a 
Zoroastrian Temple of old. On the other hand, in main principles, 
the .structure even resembled some of our modern fire-temples. 

“ But (here is one point, on which I have my doubts. The learned 
arch.-cologist thinks, that the tower is the seal of a fire-altar at the lop, 
and i.ilces, as the ground for this view, the fact that the Persians had 
tlu'ir lli-f altars in high places. Of course, he has the authority of 
Herodotus, (Book I, t 3 i). But, I, think, that that view would not apply 
to later Parthian limes— about 500 j-ears after Herodotus,— to which 
Sir John Marshall attributes the Temple on archaeological grounds. If 
some further researches lead him to attribute the temple to more ancient 
limes — say-the time when Darius the Great invaded India with his 
large army of Persians and when he passed through this part of the 
Punjab— then his view of the use of the Tower may possibly, though 
not assuredly, he iield lo be Stronger. Wliat I mean to say is, that, 
at one time, wlten a Zoroastrian Temple stood in titc midst of Zoroas- 
Irian surroundings, it was possible to let the sacred fire burn in an 
open place like the top of a tower, but not, when it stood in surround- 
ings other than strictly Zoroastrian, in surroundings associated with 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Jain.s and others, as was the case when the 
Parthians occupied this part of the country at the lime attrihuled lo h 
by Sir John Marshall. 

" So, I think, the «(Xos. or sanctuary w.ns (he place of ihe fire altar 
nnd the dlas or platform In it was the place of the iitonsiU at the fire 
altar, and the place standing over which tlic priests fed the sacred fire. . 
The tosysr itself had of course a religious pur|)ose, vh . . that of saying 
prayers in praise of the Sun, Moon, Water, and the grand Nature 
which led a Zoroastrian’s thoughts from Nature to Nnluie's God, 


The Times of Indtm of iiCli Almost i9tj. 
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Of all the modern fice-temples of India, the one at present in the old 
Parsi centre of Naosari seems to suggest this view and seems to cc^me■ 
nearer to the Tax.MA tower. There, near the place of Uii; 
sanctuar>' wherein the sacred fire is burning, there is a small two-storied 
building, reminding one of a towx'r, ilwugh not csacUy a tower, on 
which the worshippers went to Itave a look at the distant Purni 
river and to say their Ardvisura Nyiish, and even the Kliorshed and 
Meher Nyaishes. It was a place which gave then) a more open look of 
the whole of the surrounding nature. The Taxftlil temple lower may 
have been intended fora similar purpose." 

III. 

I. PATAi.iPurRA— I ts History. 1 *iib Iuentification of its Sitb. 

Its Excavations. 

It U iIk- second group of excavations, vis., that at P&ialiputrn, 
financed by Mr. Ratan Tata, that Itas drawn more public attention. 
When tlie aicentlon of us licre in Bombay was Hrst drawn to the subject, 
at the close of the year 191 4,by a letter, dated i6lh October, of the London 
correspondent of the “ Times of India," published in the issue of 9th 
November 1914, in a para entitled *' Parsce Dominion in India", I had 
the pleasure of writing in that l*aper, in its issue of 12th November. 
1 then s.aid : “ The Mabomedan Historian Firishta speaks of the con- 
quest, by the old Irlnian Kings, of even furtlier c.Tst.’ Even the 
VendidiJ speaks of the India oftho Persians as extending to the East, 
iiiul now the pairi in your Paper spealcs of the modern excavations at 
PAtaliputra (P:iina), as pointing loan actiuil dominion of ancient 
IrAnians in the e.^sl, furilicr than Punjab : hut further details will enable 
us to see properly whether the recent exCTivations point to an actual 
dominion exiendcJ up to there, or only to the inducnce of Perslpulitan 
architecture on Indian artdiiieciuru which is seen in more than one 
place." 

Further det.ails, mostly from a literary point ol view, have now been 
given to us by the letirncd excavnli^r, Dr. D. B. Spooner. His excava- 
tions led liim to some inquiries, the result of which be has embodied in 
it Paper, entitled “ The Zoroastrian period of Indian History," publish- 
«1 in two ptiris, in the JoitmaP of the Royal Asiatic Society of Eng- 
land. This Paper of Dr. Sp<H>nei- has, as it were, to use the words of 
the late Professor Maxinuller,* used on a somewhat similar occasion 

* i.gi further (Uan Punjab. 

* tniuen of jadunry And J«»]y 191$. 

“ Pror. Maxmutler’'' article The date «>f Uw Z«ad Avesta' io the CooieoiporAry Kcv'iow 
of ]>ocemb«r 18931 XLIV, p. 869* 
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of, what may he called, literary hwesy, throwo a bomb-shell into tlie 
peaceful camp ot Oriental scholars, '^is paper and some correspond- 
ence I had with the-leamed author,’ has suggested to me the subject 
of this Paper, the main object of which is to show, that there are ntany 
facts or evidences which point to the conclusion, tliat. atone time, ancient 
Persia had very great influence upon India t and so, there is a great 
likelihood of Dr. Spooner’s theory of an extraordinary influence being 
generaliy correct, though any particular argument or argumenis or 
pleas, here er there, may be incorrect or weak. 

Before giving the story of Dr. Spooner’s excavjilions I will give here 
in brief ; 

( 4 ) The history of the old city of PAtalipulra. 

(li) .\n account of the attempts to identify its site. 

(C) .An account of the Idcntiricatioo and Excavations of the ruins of 
its buildings, rclcrrcd to hy old writers like the Chinese tra- 
vellers, FA Hicn and Hiuen Tsiang. 

IV. 

(d) The Historv oi- the Citv oe E'AT.M.nnTitA. 

Tlie history of this city, as in the case of all 

I. The Legendary fiiies Or countries, begins with its 

dooonhenaroe.‘'‘‘* legendary hislcrv .«■ origin. This legcndao' 
origin also giv-cs us the meaning ol its name. 
PAtaliputra (AT 2 I% 3 ^), ihemodcrnPaioa.islhel’alibothraofMcgas- 
thenes, who was the Ambassador of Seleuciis Neciiior in the reign of 
King Chandra Gupta, about 300 B. C. It is situated on a confluence 
of the rivers Ganges and Son or Sena. It was the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha. It was also anciently known as Kusumpur 
(jgttjDand Pushysipur ( 3 ®W). both meaning a city of flowers. 
The name, therefore, corresponds to tlie name of Florence, and the 
city is spoken of as “ the Indian Florence.”’ 

The name PiUaliputra is taken to mean “ tlic Son ( putra ) 
of PAtali (*rr?f^)" i.e., the trumpet (lower. The Legend, which 
describes the origin of this ancient city, and which explains the 
above meaning of its name, is thus related hy the Chinese traveller 


^ Si<W« tbea, I Kfid Uie pCoasurvof tvo long with Dr. 8pt.>on«r in Doinbciy on 

ib« sSth and 17th of Febnivy when wo had a lon^ eKcbao^of viewK. 

* Dr. Jamw Lcgpo in tui ** Record of DuddhiNtic Kiogdooiii.’ being an Account of the 
Chinese mccik Fd-Hien of hn travet^ in India and Ceylon. 390 — 414 A. P> ( t88b), p, 77. n. t. 
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Hiueii Tsiaiig^ (ikbout A.D. 629) ; — “ To tlie south of-thc river Canges 
there is an old city about 70 IS round. .Altliougli it has been long 
deserted, its foundation walls still surt'ive. Formerly, -when men's 
lives were incalculably long, it' was called Kusumapura (K'u-su-mo- 
pu-lo,)’ so called, because the palace of tlie King hud many flowers. : 
.Afterwards, when men’s age reached several thousands -of years, then, 
its name was cjianged to P&talipulra* (Po>cb'a>li«tsu.ch'ing), 

" At the beginning there was a Brahmin of high talent and singular 
learning. Many thousands flocked to him to receive instruction. One 
day all the students went out on a tour of observation ; one of them, 
betrayed a feeling of unquiet and distress. His rcllow-stuclents 
addressed him and said, ‘ WhsU troubles you, friend ? ' He said, ‘ 1 am 
in my full maturity (beauty) wilh perfect strength, and yet 1 .goon 
wandering about Iwrc like a lonely shadow till yeai's and moiilh-- luive 
passed, .nnd my duties (manly duties) not performed. Thinking of this",' 
my words are sad and my heart is alllictcd.' On this, his comptinions 
in sport replied, ‘ We must seek then for your good a bride and'her- 
friends.’ Then they supposed two persons to represent the father, and 
mother ol the bridegroom, and two persons .the father and mother 
of the bride, and as they were sitting under a Patali (po-cli’a-li) 
tree, they called it the tree of the sonrin-Jaw.*. Then they gathered 
seasonable fruits and pure water, and followed all {he nuptial customs', 
and requested n time to bo fixed. Then' the fatlwr of the supposed 
bride g.atheriiig 11 twig with flowers bn it, gave it to the student and 
said, ‘ This is your excellent piirlner ; be graciously pleased to ac- 
cept her.’ The ,'ludvin’s heart was rejoiced as he took her to himself. 
And now, as the sun was setting, they proposed to return home ; but 
the young student, affccicd by love, pirefcrred to remain. 

" Then the Ollier said : ‘.Ml this was fun; pray come back with 
us; Cliero arc wild beasts in thus forest : we are afraid, they will kill 
you-’ But the student preferred to remain walking up and down by 
the side of the tree. 

" After sunset, a strange light lit up the plain, the sound of pipes 
.iiid kites with their soft music (was heard), and the ground was cover- 
ed with it sumptuous carpel. .Suddenly an old man of gentle mien was 

' Si-jii.ki, Bisieiiisi KreraOs ol ih« Woiero World. fn’m the ChiaMe of 

Hlaun T, lane ( A. D, Sm) by Sniiuirl ItoiiM'SSi)- '’*>1. k. PP- 

■ " Mxi'Iuincdiiia noirte nw.ni HinnjAiiJionrVh'iio^tb* city or toy»l precini;t of the 
wonted iloser (kusiimn). 

* " The text xcoms to refer ihe loumlntion of Ihb dtp to a remote period, and in thU 
rerpeet i< in agrerincin wilh lAiodoriis. whoiiaysllib. II. cap. nllhatthh city was founded 
hy Ueraclca." 

* That is they made the tree father-indaw of Iheetudeal i to other tvords he was to marry 
d.-nuehter ot the tree, a Pdtali tiower IBigitmia suavrt/nti). 
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seen coming, supporting himself by Iiis staff, and there was also an 
old mother leading a young maiden. Tliey were accompanied by a 
procession along the way, pressed in lioliday attire and attended with 
music. The old man then pointed to the maiden and said : ' This if 
)\)ur worship’s wife (lady)-’ Seven days then passed in carousing and 
illusic, when (he companions of the student, in doubt whether he had 
been destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to tite place. 
The) found him alone in the sh.ade of (he tree, sitting as if facing n 
superior guest. Titey asked him to return with them, but he respect* 
fully declined. 

" .Alter this he entered of his own accord the city, to pay respect to 
hisreiatives, and told them of this adventure from beginning to end. 
Haying heard it with wonder, he returned with all his relatives and 
friends to the iniJdlc of (he forest, and there they saw the flowering 
tree become a great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to 
.and fro on evory side, .ind the old man c.ime forward and received 
them witli |xiliccness, and entertained litem iviili all kinds of dainties 
served up amidst the sound of music, .\fier the usual compliments, 
•the guests returned to the city and told to .all, far and near, what had 
happened. 

“.After the year was accomplished, (he wife gave birth to a son, 
when tlio husband said to his spouse, ‘ I wish now to return, but yet 
I caneot bear to be separated from you (your bridal residence) ; but if 
I rest here I fear the exposure to wind and weaUicr.’ The wife 
having heard this', told her father. Tlic old man then addressed the 
student and said, ‘ Whilst living contented and happy why must you 
go back ? I will build you a house ; let there be no thought of deser- 
tion.' On this, his servants applied tlicmseives to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

“When' the old capital of Kusuniapura was changed, tius town 
was chosen, and from the circumstance of the genii building the man- 
sion of the youth the name henceforth of the country was PStaliputra- 
pura (the city of the son of the PAtali tree)." 

It seems,* that, at the place, where, later on, there arose the 
city of Pitaliputru. stood a village of the name 
1, Buddha's visit pfiuiU or IVitaligrilmn. It was situated on the 
pro 5 hecyat 2 S?iL* confluence of the Canges and the Son. Sakya- 
mouni, the Buddha, in about the 4th or 5th 
century B. C., on his way from Rajgrilia, the old capital of the disirjci, 

> 1 give this Mrly Account of (be old city, at colircicd by P. Virten de Sunt Mardi in bin 
*' £tude cur to Gdoprniihio Cfcrqnc ct l-ntinc de I'lnde" fiSjB). Trotridrac Mdoioire Appendix 
V Pltaliputra. pp. t.w r/ irg- 
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to Vasall, on crossing the Gouges, ptissed by this town. On seeing 
llie village, he predicted that the village was destined to become ti 
great city. The words of the prophecy, as given by Col. Waddell, run 
thus : 

' .Among famous places, busy marts and emporiums, Piltalipuipii 
will be the greatest: (but) three perils will threaten it— fire, water 
and internal strife.’" Riji Ajitasatru, the son of BimbisAra, who had 
become the king of the country, about 8 years before the death ol' 
Buddlta, had his ca(rital at Chat time at Rajgir (Rojgriha). He gut 
this village or town of Pltaligrdma duly fortified with an eye to the 
future, as it was in the midst of several provinces and small republics, 
ft stood at a point of great, commercial and strategical iniportanco at 
or near the confluence of all the live great rivers of Mid-India, namely, 
the Ganges, the Gogra, the RApti, the Ganduk and the Son.'" 

The Viyu PurAna attributes the real foundation of Paialipjirn 10 
Rija Ajala Satru’s grandson, Oudaya or Ouday&c^'<t. U was he 
who first removed the capital there from Rajgrlha. This happened 
then during the last part of the 6th century B. C., because Oudaya 
came to throne in S'9 B- C., about 24 years after the Nirvina of 
Buddha. AjAta Satm is said to have fortified the old city with 
a view to check " the rigorous invading Aryans," who • were the 
Lichhavis of Mithila. 

Both, Megasthenes- (about B. C 300-302), the ambassador ot 
Scicucus Necator at the Court of Chandra-Gupta, 
and Chanakya, Chandra-Gupta's minister, have 
left us some accounts of the magnificence of the 
royal court at this city in the lime of Chundra- 
Gupln (the Sundmkotlos of the Greeks, Sandra- 
kuptus of Alhcnneus, and .Androkottos of 
Plutarch ’.s Life of .Alexander the Great). In the 
same way as some supernatural or divine powers were !^^iSoci.^ted wilh 
the founding of ihU city, some divine powers were nttribulcd to the 
rise of Chandr.'t-Gupia to the throne from an humble origin. ■ 


3 . Its History in 
the time ofChaodra- 
Gupta, as described 
on the authority of 
Megasthenes by 
(«) Strabo and (4) 
Arrian, 


^ UuJJfut'A i3r.}phci‘>‘. l>y CVI. W'sddcU .*11 ihc bcRisnins of ha Report on thr 

B^cavntionH .It P.^t.'iiuiiitr.'i ( 140,0 p. 1. r/l ItnddbnS u ay ot denCRblns the city. Anti ilr 
cumoncrevU- tvilh the w.ny in which . 4 hitra Mardo dc«crib«n the fdondnlion of ihia rt* 
jr.'lnian citio- in the firNt chopler of iho VenduUd. wherein, with each caty. a montion is oikdc 
ot tho Accontpanyiog evil or ciime. 

3 '* Report on the CvcataiJcmit at rAialiputra by Dr. L. A. tVaddoU (1903), p. a. 

^ Col.^VaddcIt's Report on the Eccavationk at Palafipulra(t903), p, 3. 
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Strabo, in one place, includes Megaatitenes, from whom the Greeks 
knew much of India, among “ a sol of liars,”* 
(o) Strabo. says, that no faith can be placed in him. 

He coined " the fables concerning men." Strabo seems to have con- 
demned Megasthenes and with him also Deimachus, the Greek 
.Aiubassudor In the Court of AltUrochadcs. tlic son of Sandrocottus, 
(Chandragupta), -because they coined or described many fables. In 
another place, he follows the account of Megasthencs without showing 
any doubt about that account. He thus speaks of Paliboliira : "It 
Is in the shape of a parallclt^ram, surrounded by a wooden wall 
pierced with openings through which .arrows may be discltarged. 
IniVontis a ditch, which serves the purpose of defence and ofasewer 
for the city. The people, in whose country the city is situated are 
Uie most distinguished of all the tribes, and are called Prnsii. The 
King, besides his family name, has the surname of Palibothrus, as 
die king 10 whom Mcgasihenes was sent on an embass>’ had the 
name ot Sandrocottus.”* 


Arrian speaks thus of r&talipulm and the M.mners of the Indians : 

W , . “ It is further said that the Indians do not rear 

Arrian. .... .... 

monuiiK'nts to the dead, but consider the virtues 

which men have displayed in life, and the songs in which their 
praises are celebrated, sull'icient to preserve their nivniorv- after 
death. But of ihcir cities it is s.nid, that the number Is so great, 
dial it cannot be stated with precision, but that such cities as are 
situated on the hanks of rivers or on the sea-coast are huilt of wood 
mstead of brick, being meant to last only for a time— so destruc- 
tive are the heavj- rains which pour down, and the rivers also when 
they overflow their banks and inundate the plains — while those cities 
which stand on commanding situations and lofty eminences are built 
of brick and mud ; that the greatest city in India is that which is 
called Palimbothra, in the dominions of the Prasians, where the 
streams of the Erannoboas and the Ganges unite, the Ganges being 
the greatest of all rivers, and the Erannoboas being perhaps the third 
largest of Indian rivers, though greater than the greatest rivers else- 
where : but it is smaller than the Ganges where it falls into it. Megas- 
thencs informs us that this city stretched in the inh.nbitcd quarters to 
nn extreme length on each side of eighty .sudia.* and that its breadth 
was fifteen stadia,* and that n diich encompassed it all round, which 


‘ Tb« Cearrsphy o{ Sinbo, Book 1 1. Ch.spim I. > I lAinilion and Falconer's Translation, 
1654, VoL 1 . p. i«6s 

* IWd. Book. XV, CbApter i» V^. III. p. 97, 

* i. 0., miJflSi 


* 1. 1.7 mUes. 
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wua ::ix hundred feet in breadtii and thirty cubits in depth, and Uui. 
the wall was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and*sixt)' ^ates. 
The same writer tells us further this remarkable fact about India, that 
all the Indians.are free, and not one of them is a slave. Tlie Laked- 
smonians and the I,ndians are here so far in agreement. The L.iked- 
aemonians, however, hold the Helots as slaves, and these Helots do 
servile labour ; bat the Indians do not even use aliens as slaves, and 
much less a country>man of their own. 

Pdtaliputra seems to have risen to its zenith in the time of Cliahdhi* 
gupta’s grandson, the great Asoka (about B; C/ 

4. Pitali^utra in 350), “the greatest of Indian Emperors,”’* tlie 

o astime, cOirtemporary and ally of Aotioclius 11 of Syria, 

Ptolemy of Egypt, .\ntigonus Gonotus of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, 
and .Ale.Xiinder of Epirus, as referred to in some of his (,\.->oka’s) In- 
scriptions, Stone is not found in plenty in this pari ofliHli.i, So, 
most of the royal buildings of the preceding tim^ were huilt of n ood. 
It is .Asoka. who introduced the use of stonesi Co], Waddell thus 
speaks on the subject : " The building previous to his epoch', as well 

as the walls of the city, seem all to have been of wood, like most pt 
the palaces, temples and stockades of Burma and Japan in the present 
day. The change 'which he (Asoka) effected to hewn stone vi'as ^ 
sudden and Impressive and the stones which he used were so colossal, 
that he came latterly to be associated in popular talcs with the giants 
or genii (yndfAo) by whose superhuman agency it w“as alleged he had 

reared his monuments ; and a fabulous romantic origin was iiiventEd 
for his marvellous c:ipilal. It was possibly owing to Asoka’s gigantic 
'stone huildings that the Greeks ascribed tlie building of the city to 
Hercules, for they had sevcnil accounts of it subsequent to the time of 
Megasihene.s. It is also possible that this legend of the giants may 
have partly arisen through Asoka having made use of sculptured 
figures of the giants to adorn his buildings.”’ 

'Villi the downfall of the dynnsiy of .Asoka, the city also had its 
Oownihll due probably to firo, flood and internal 

5. History of quarrels, the three curses or evils sold to have 

1 alter i-H.-en prophesied bv Biidha. The older wooden 

buildings of the city may have led to frequent 
fires, and the peculiar position of the city on, or near the place of, the 
confluence of several rivers may have led to frequent floods. Prom the 


' Tb( In 4 k.-i o> irrian X Ctixamt India, nn drwribed by Megulhenn and Arrian. 
Trafl«lads>fi by J. W, McCrindle >877. pp. 
y Dr. Wadddl's Keporl of ih« Excia\A(kios al PAiaKpuln, p. 6. 

* p. 7. 
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tliiriJ to the fiTih centuiy A. D., it continued, however rallcn, to be the 
capital 0/ Gupta kings, some of whom patronised Buddhism. 

Fa-Hik'ii, who had visited it (about B. C. 39Q*4i4)> speaks of 

“ the town of PAtaliputnt in liic Kingdom ol' 

6. History in Mag.idha, the City where Asoka ruled"; "The 
royal palace and halls, in the midst ol the city, 
wlilcli exist now as of old, were all made by spirits which he employed, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walls and gates, mid cxecu- 
teJ the elegant carving and inlaid sculplure>work in a way which no 
hum.'in h.tnds of this world cpuld accomplish.”' Though fallen, 
r.^t.nlipulra was still a seat of learning, and as such, it was visited hy 
him. He stayed and studied there for three years. 

We have given above the account of Hiuen Tslang (695 A. D.) on 
the supposed origin of Pfitaliputra, which also 

T' gives the meaning of the name. This Chinese 

Hiuen Isi.vng s time. , r . . ,, , , 

traveller saw the city in ruins. He further says : 

' “ To the norlii of the old palace of the king is a stone pillar several 
tens of feel liigh ; ihi.s is the place where .Asoka (Wu-Vuu) rajft made 
‘ a hell In the hundreth year after llie .V/rTtinn of Tulliiigata, 
there was a king called .\shi ka (O-shu-kia,)’ who was the great grand- 
son of Bimbisiira nija. He cluiiiged his capital from Kajngrilia to 
Patali (pura) and built an outside rampart to surround the whole city. 
Sihee llien many .generations have pas.sed, and now there onlj’ remain 
the old foundation walls (of the city). Tlic Sanghiiriimas’, DCva 
temples and which Ue in ruins may be counted by hundreds- 

Tliere are only tw o or three remaining (entire').'” Hiuen Tsiang then 
describes, how As^ka, 011 ascending tlie throne, was, at first, a cruel 
tyrant, and how he constituted here a hell for torturing people, liow 11 
pious Sramana c.scaped death at the hell, feeling the taSling caldron as 
cold .a.s a cool lake, how king Asoka himself, having inadvertently 
come at the pl.acc, narrowly csc.apcd being killed at the hell in con- 
formity to his own order '■ that all who came to the walls of the hell 
should be killed", and how he at length destroyed the hell. In Hiuen 
Tsinng's time, the city, though in ruins had acircuii of about 12 to 14 
miles, 

t A Kecurd ot ItuddhMittf Klnedt'in-. Ivinir un of the Chinocr Mcnk Fa-HicR. 

irRnHlnlsd by IV. Jnnies Lomt*- < •'•I?- Ch.ip. XXVII. Diodonn, the SlcUltn (Hin. [11, jl 

alfo roferR to lC 8 stepernnturnt [.ntiMlMiioA ihuK: llorcuk* '* wos the foiiadrr of noRmall 
iiunibor of cillM, ebe moHt >«nowncd and ctoolox of trhicb ho called PRlihothn,". 

• " O-shiskin ieiheSiuwkrit form of Wisyau: the latiorinUM Chinese form «ijnif)ing 
' sorrowlow’,” 

’ i',r, , the monantoncs. 

• SUyu-kl, Buddhint Records ol (be Weatem World, translatod from the Chinese of 

Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 6 > 9 > by Samuel .Beal (iSSel. Vo<. II. pp. Bj-K. 
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Coming 10 Mahomedan times, wc find that it continued to remain 
deserted for a number of centuries- It was Shir 
wfho medr^time^ Shih. who. in about .54. A- D.. occurleU it again 
as a royal city and built a fort there. It then 
came into importance under its modem name of Patna (Sana. 1 ^) 
tile town or city. It is even now the capital of Behar. 


V. 

(S) An Account of the attempts to identikv the 
SITE OF PaTAUPUTRA. 

Pliny, among the ancients, was the first to point to a particular place 
as the site of PuUbothra. He placed the city at 
425 miles from the confluence of llie river Jomanes 
(Jumna) .Ttid Ganges.’ He thus speaks of the city : " More famous 
and more powerful than any nation, not only in these regions, but 
throughout almost the whole of India, are the Prasii, who dwell in a 
city of vast extent and of remarkable opulence, called P:dibothra ; 
from which circumstance some writers have given to tlie people them- 
selves the name of Palibothri, and, indeed, to the whole tract of country 
between Ganges and the Indus. These people keep on daily pay in 
their king’s service an army consisting of six hundred thousand foot, 
thirty thousand horse, and nine thousand elephants, from which we 
may easily form .a conjecture as to the vast extent of ihcir resources."” 
Thus we see, that Pliny placed Palibothra (Pltaiipulra) somewhere 
about 425 miles below the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna. 

European scholars began to attempt the identificalion of the site of 
Pitalipulra in the latter half of the i8th century.’ 


The first Euro)>ean in the field of ideiitificjition was ihe well-known 
French Geographer D'.Anville (1697-1782), who 
published in 1768, Ins “G^ographie Anclenne 
Abr^g^e." This work was translated into English in two parts in 
1791, under the name of Compendium of .Ancient Geography. D’An- 
ville, wlio erroneou.sly identified the river Ernnnoboa.s, mentioned by 
the Greek writers who referred to Palibodira (PiitalipulrH}, with the 
Jamna, instead of with the river Son. placed PAlaliputra somewhere 
near Helnbns (Allahabad). He was misled to this mistaken identifica- 
tion also by tlie name Pr-asu, which, according to the Greek writers, 


I Pliny \ XAtural Hisinry. Rook Vf. ChAp. Uoaiock and RHey'ii TrAnnIaUoA 

Vol, n, p. 

* Ihiil. Chapl«r ^2, p. 

” CoL Waddell fiflves us a nbort aceminl of tn hU Report of the Eicava* 

Uons at Pataliputra " p.tf, ei srf. 
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was tlic name of a great nalmn living there. He (oolc this name 
Pmsii tu be the same as Prayc (Prayiig). whicli is another Indian name 
of Allahabad.' D’.Anville said ; " PaliboUira, the tnosi tonsiderable 
ciiyof India. It was situated on the Ganges, at the place where this 
river received a contribotary stream, which appears the same as the 
Jomimos,’ although called Kronnobas.’ To this position corres- 
ponds tlial of Helabas,* which by the vestiges of aniiquity, and the 
tradition of having been the dwelling of the parent of manhind, is a 
kind of sanctuary in the Indian piiganism. The most powerful nation 
of India, the Prasii occupied the city under consideration; and the 
name of Prayc,' which we lind applied to Helabas, seems to perpU' 
tuale that of the nation.' 

Remiell (1742-1830), the most celebrated of English Geographers, 
who hasbeen held to betoEngland.whalD'Anville 
was to France and Ritter to Germany, was the 
first to identify the site of modern Patna as that of the ancient Pitali- 
pulra, (I’alibotlira). Jn his •' Memoir of a Map of Hiiidoosl.in," pub- 
lished in 17.S8, he says, that, at first, he thought that Canogc (Kanouj) 
.was the ancient Palibolhra, but he giive up soon that first erroneous 
identification. He says : " Ljtle enquiries made on the spot, have 
however, brought out this very interesting discovery, that a very- 
large city, wliicli .anciently stood on or very near the site of i’atna, was 
named ratelpoot-hor (or Patalipuirn according to Sir William Jones) 
and lliat tlie river Soane, whose confluence with the Ganges is now at 
Moneah, 22 miles above Patna, once joined it under ilie w.-ills of I’atel- 
poot-her. This name iigrees so nearly with PAlibotiira, and the in- 
telligence altogether fumisbes such positive kind of proof, tliai my 
former conjectures respecting Canine must all fall to the ground,'” 
Later on, he confirms this and says " Pliny's Palibothra, however, is 
clearly Patnti.”* 

Thomas Pennant (1726-1798), a known antiquary, began publishing 
in 1798, a work entitled '.'Outlines of the Globe." 
Thames Pennant, published only tteo volumes. The other two 

were published by his son David Pennant in 1800. He, agreeing with 

■ " t'emponeiuffi o( Ancicai Cesgtaphy * by Moneisus U-Aavlltc, tnuuJateU from iho 
French (’Tpr), Fnrt 11 . p. sej- 

‘ Jamiia, 

- TheCcMk form of Him myabaha, "TkotMdvn-arnml.' lh«anL-:'mi name of Son. 

' .tllahabad, 

Prayllg. 

IVAnvUle, p. 54J. 

Memoir of a Map cf Himfoo^laJeby Janie. KeoDeStiSaH. p. 50. 

* .7«V, p. sa. 
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Reniicll, identified the site near modern Patna with the ancient Palibo-. 

thraor Piialiputra. He said : “ Mr. Rennell very justly places 

it near Patna, and supposes, not without reason, tlial the Soane had 
once tiowed near its wall§ and that Pdlibothra was seated on tlie forks 
of both rivers ( the Ganges and the Son ). 


Col. Will'ord, at first, in 1798. thought dial PHlibothra was Uie same 
as Raj'griha (lit. the royal mansion) which was 
Col. Wllford. cajMtal city. One Bala-Rama “rebuilt 

it and assigned it as a residence for one of his sons, who are called 
in general Baliputras or the children of Dala. From this citcuni* 
stance it was called Baiiputra, or the town of the son of Bahi; but 
in die spoken dialects it was called ^li-putra, because a puirn, or 60n 
of Bali, resided in it. From Bnli-putrn, the Greeks ni.ide Pali-puir-a 
and Pali-bothra,” ' Tlien, in 182’, he thought that Pfllibolfira and 
Pataliputra were two different towns, though near one another. 

He said “Paiihothra and Pitaliputra now Patna these two 

towns were close to each other exactly like London and West- 
minster.'’ • 

Col. W. Francklin in 1815, id«ittfied the site of PStaliputsa with 
Bliagulpoor. He thus summed up his discussion : 
Wmam Francklin, ..jf evidence afforded by the hills which 

neighbourhcjod of the town and 
throu^ a very great extent of what forjnerly 
constituted the PrasJan kingdom, prior to the expedition of Alexander 
the Great ; if these and other connecting cifcumstances. as well loCal 
and historical as traditional, be conceded, it will, 1 Ihink, be also 
conceded to me, that they apply; in every instance throughout the 
discussion, as more naturally indicative of the town of Bliagulpoor 
possessing the site of Paiihothra and the metropolis of the Prasii, than 
either Kajmahal, Palna, Kanouj or Allahabad.” ■* 

111 i8c8. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton collected information from the 
priest near Patn.a which seemed to confirm Renneil’s identification. Tliis 
information was, that the oral tradition of the priests said, that the 
ancient name of the place was PAutliputra. 


After this lime, there came to light (he two itineraries of the Cliinese 
truN'ellcrs who wore Buddhist monks, Fu Hien and Hiuen Tsiang. 

^ " Thom OutliiMK of tS« Globe." VoL II. Tbe View of KtndooMAn. Vol. (I» 
BoACeni Bindu 4 iAii (* 79 $). p. »» 4 - 

' A.'imtic Keseorchew (1796). Vol. V, p. J69. 

* Researches Vul, XIV. p. .jScl 

* ** Inquiry concemla)^ (be »Uc of onsltot PAU&othra." by ^VUliAQl PranclUin 1 161 7'. 
fvi II, Preface p. III. 
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Tlicir accounts of PfttallpuCra have been referred lo obov’e. Tlic details 
of their accounts about Pftlaliputra, which they l>ad visited as ancient 
scats of Buddhist learninft, confirmed Renncll and Buchanan Hamilton's 
views that Patna was the site of the ancient I’iialipulra. Though the 
topography of the place has been much clianged, most of tlie geogra- 
phical particulars of the Chinese ira\ellcrs confirmed the aho\e view 
and it was taken that the river Sv'ti’ formerly joined the river Ganges 
nt this place. The old bed of the river is still known as Mar-Son, /.e., 
the dead Son- 

VT. 

(C) .\n Account of the loENnFiCATio.v ano Exowations of 
rtlE RL'INS OP TUB Bltloings, refbrreo to hv the 
C ilIKKSE 'TRAVELt-ERS. 

The'site of the old city of mtaliputra being settled as that at Patna, 
the next question was that of identifying, tlie old Mauryan buildings 
referred to by old writers and by the old Chinese travellers, Fa-Hien and 
Hiuen-Tsiiing. Col. Waddell gives an interesting brief narrall^’e of 
these ideiitilivations- - 

(a) III about 1S45, Mr. Ruvershaw declared that the mounds near 
Patna, known as Ranch Ihihari (lit. five mountains or hills) were the 
ruins of the bastions of the city of Patalipuira. Tlie general opinion of 
the ofTicors of the Archteological Department at that lime, was, that, 
though old PSttaliputra stood close to modern Patna, the traces of the 
old cit;’ did not exist at all, being carried away by river Ganges- 

( 5 ) In 1876, whilst digging a tank in a part of Patna, “ the remains of 
A long wall " and " a line of palisades ” of tiiTil>er were first discovered. 
Mr. McCrindle notes this discovery in his Ancient India* (1877). 
(c) In 1878, General Cunningham, who has left his mark in the annals 
of the Archsological Department of India, differing from the general 
view of his department, affirmed, lliat most of the remains of the old 
city did still exist at Panch Pabari- and Chhoti. Ho assigned (he 
ground between these two places as the she for, Asoku's old p.-ilaces, 
monuments and monasteries. The above-siiid general view continued 
lo exist in spite of Cunningham's opinion, (ti) But Col- Waddell, as the 
result of a hurried visit in wUh the aid of the accounts of the 
above-mentioned twoCItinese pilgrims, confirmed Cunningham's view, 
that most of Che remains of Pfttallpuira remained mid were not washed 

^ The Eiranobo** tho Greeks. Mira nt)rahAhaorihcC*old«o*i\med» thf anelnti nam; 
(*f Son. x eniB to have given to the Creek** ihe name Grranol>oas. 

* Report on the EacavaUone at P:iialiputra. 

' Aac'fcnt India, ae deecnbed bv'MouAsihcne :4ml \man. b> J. \V. McCrindlt (1S77), 
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awny by Ihe river Ganges. He not only confirmed Cunningham’s view, 
but also identified the sites and land-marks of some of the buildings of 
the old city,* such as Prince Mahendra’s Hcrniiiuge Hil, the Raja's 
Palace, Asoka’s Palace, etc. He made ttvo visits in 1892. His funlier 
excavations in subsequent years further identified many ancient huiIJ> 
ings”. Mr. P. C. Mukerjee also had ntade some preliminary 
investigations. 


VII. 

The Stobv of D«. Spooner's Excavations. 

The story of the excavated building, as tlcscjibcd by.Dr. Spooner in 
his accounts of the Excavations* is briefly as follows 

Dr. Spooner's excavations luive been n'tade at a place known. as' 
Kumrahiir ai Patna, where, about 24 years ago. Col. Waddell* had 
carried on si'inc operations and had found some fragments of an 
Asokan cohiinn. He had then identified the spot, as that of one of the 
two Asokan pillars, referred to by Hiuen-Tsiang* as the Nili" Column. 
His discovery led the Government to think of further excavations at 
Pfttnliputra. The costliness of the work caused some hesitation which 
was removed by Mr. Rutlan Tata’s generous offer of an annual gift of 
Rs. 20, oco to the Government of India on certain conditions. It was' 
resolved to spend tliis sum at P&talipulra, and Dr. Spooner was 
entrusted with tlic work then-. Col. Waddell, in his preliminary survey 
of tlie site, liad, in a field near the village of Kumrahar on the south of 
Patna, found .■<onie fragments of polished stone with curved surfaces, 
which he thought were those of Mauryan pillars of Asoka. The 
reference, In tltc sUitvments of the aboveraentioned two Chinese 
travellers, to two inscribed pillars of .Asoka at Pltaliputra, had led Col. 
Waddell to this idemification. 


* of the exact of .\soka'sCta% 4 c CafrifAt (^PAtaUputra by L. A. Waddell, 
(rfioa). 

* Report on the Excav.xiicDi at Pnialipnlr.x f Painak (■90s). 

“ .\nniMl Kepv'rls of ihc Archxoh>givtl Surrey of India, Bauem Circle, for isio-i.d 
19I.I-I4 and i<)i4.i5. 

* " ni.eovcry .>f Hk- exact >>le of .txAU.n'v .bixxic Capital of PSlnlipulr.x, the Pairbothrn 
of the Cirvekx, tind JiTM-riplIon of the MiperSciai remaino " by L. A. WadJcU (>490), p. le. 

* ^' 'ro the north of the old pal.tce of the Ki>Hyii> a stone piaar, xeveral tonx oF feel high ; 

ihixix the place where AaokalWa-yau) Baja laaite 'a hefl' The SahgMrftoino, Devn 

temple., and xfu^oe which Kein rwn> may be couaied by kundreda There .xrc only two or 
three remaining (entire) ' (UiMldhKi Keeord^ of the Weueni World, by Beal. Vol. II, 
pp. S.yJfe), 

" PiVr Ibid, Voi. I, Introducisoa, p. LVIII. 
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Dr. .Spooner began his escavation on 6th January 1913, and sOon 
found, that the polished fragments did not belong to any inscribed 
edict-pillar of Asoka, but to a Mauryan building. He then located the 
columns of such a building which was a. large pillared-hall, the 
massive imperishable portions of which had disappeared by sinkage, 
duo to tlte softness of the underground, the result of sub-soil water 
rising higher In later times. 'Jlic perishable wooden portions, via., 
the roof, the floor, etc., were destroyed by fire as evidenced by layers ol 
ush, found there. This ash was specially noticeable in the vertical 
spaces Of the columns that had sunk. Tlie tangible evidence.s of the 
existence of a plllared-Imil, as seen at present, are few, but it is on 
what are called stratigmi^ical evidences tliat Dr. .Spooner has based 
his inquiry, For example, Ite found that (1) heaps of pillar fragments 
lie in rows at regular intervals across the site, (s) that underneath these, 
heaps of stone, descending holes exxur, filled from above, and (3) that 
these holes are always round and of fixed diameter, and regularly spaced. 
From, these and similar evidences he traces the existence of a pillared- 
Iiall on the site. As Dr. .Spooner says, “ the actual structure of the 
M.auryan hall lias almost, if not entirely, disappeared. The excav-nlion 
is thus thrown back upon the minutest possible scrutiny of the soil itself 
and those portions of debris which remain, for a determination of botli 
the nature and position of the Hall and the process of its decay.”' 

Dr. Spooner, at first, located eight rows of monolithic polished 
pillars. Subsequently, he found a ninth row and hopes to find a loth 
row as well. Each row has 10 pillars. As Siiid above, .'dl the pillars 
have disappeared by sinkage and their existence and position .are 
deterrhined only by the above said slratigraphical evidences. But, 
fortunately, one of the pillars has escaped sinkage. It has been 
recovered and supplies data, {a) not only for measurements for the 
rest, but { 6 ) also for the nature and design of the lost palace. Thus, 
from the tangible evidence found on the site and Irom the tangible 
evidence of the one pillar titat has been recovered and from the 
stratlgraphical evidence, what is seen and determined is as follows : 
It seems, that at some time about the third century B. C., one of 
the early kings of the Mauryan dynasty built -at Kumrahar several 
buildings within his palace enclosure. One of .such buildings was this 
hundred-columned hall. Tlic stone columns “presumably square’' 
were arranged in square bays' over tlie entire area. They were 3 ft. 
6 in. in diameter at base and about 30 ft. in height, placed each at 
the distance of 15 ft. or to Mauryan cubits from the other in rows 

^ / oniial Report of the Archasolo^ical Survey of ImUa, Eastern CirtJe» for 191 >14, pp. 45>j>6 

* i.e.f principaJ coxDpvUaeats or divmaora marked b)* »ome leading ardutecliiraJ fcature>i* 
av buUr w cB or the walls, the main arefaus or inllArs, 
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which also were 15 fl. apiirt. The building, as sliown by ihe ^rounS 
plan, that was determined by the excavations, was one uniiku any 
other ancient building in India. The superstructure was of .‘sal wood. 
TIte building was in use for several centuries. At some time, in one 
of the early centuries after Christ, the building met with some inislmp, 
One of the many columns seems ,10 have fallen. Even after the misliap, 
the building was used, though resirkiedly. Latterly, the building 
seems to have been destroyed by lire at some time about tliu sth 
century A. D. The lower portions of tlte columns were somehow 
saved from the fire. Subsequently, niiempts seem to have been 
made for some further use of the floor, and for that use, the slumps 
or the unburnt portions of some of the columns seem to have been 
forcibly broken by the new occupiints. These broken portions were 
further broken into smaller fnigiuenis for pavement and lor other 
building purpose.s by the new builders. Thus, the site was built over 
ia Guptji times, at some lime in the Stli century after Christ. ' But, as 
with the .advance of time and with tlie upward iidv.aitce of the siih-suil 
water, some of the slumps of the columns, which were saved, .sank 
below, the walls of the Gupta buildings built over the site g.ave way, 
and tlio site again became desolate. Since the fail of the Gupta 
houses, which, in many cases, must have l>een sudden, and which 
must have looked mysterious, the site lias not been much built upon, 

Such a building was unparalleled in ancient India. If so, the naiuraf 
conclusion is, that it must have been modelled on some building of .a 
foreign countr)-. What was that foreign country and which was that 
building ? 

Now, it has long since been known. (<i) that .\sok.a’s edicts were on 
the model of the edicts of the Achtemcnian Darius of Persia (b) and 
that the style of the sculptured c.ipiials' of his buildings was modelled 
on that of D.iriiis’ capitals at Pcrscpolis. (e) .Again, it has been, since 
some time, inferred, and that especially by Sir John Marshall from 
the Sarnath’ capital, that the stonework of the Mauryan buildings was 
worked by foreign masons. Tliat being the knowledge and experience 
of Indian ;irch:eotogisis, frmii the fucl.s, (a) tluillhe pl.an ofthee.scavated 
building was altogether un>Indian or foreign .and (i) that its " columns 
showed the peculiar Persian polish.” Dr. .Spooner thought, that, (tf) 
In its design also it must have been influenced by Persia, 

^ Aimunl R«pofi ol the A»chArok»ifical SurTe>’c»f Indie. E.iMertt Circle, for |v 49* 

At lint, T)t. Sp<*oner iRep4>ft of thoughi. that ihi« happened in the sUior^ih 

Cttturyi but. After •wihtequeoi re^ntddrraiioa in cvoeultation with Sir John MAruhnll. 
bo bAK modified hh« fir»( view, 

* From caput the head. The beadborthe uppemosi pine of columns. pilafttcr 9 i &.'c. 

* la ibe N. W. ProviiAcea. Beniu«s ^»tnct. 
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Among the obligations, which Dr. Spaoncr so gracefully acknow- 
ledges in his Reports and pap^s, one that draws our special notice 
is that to his wife. It shows, how an educated wife, who participates 
in the noble aspirations of her husband’s life work .and studies, can, 
hesiUos being helpful to her husband individually, be also helpful to 
tlic public generally. Her husband’s plan of the Maurynn building, 
which he excavated, reminded Mrs. Spooner of what .she had seen in 
the plan of Persepolis. Her suggestion etisily led Dr. Spooner 
ton comparison of the plan of his building wttit “the so-called hall 
of hundred columns at Persepolis, the ihrone-rotim of Darius 
Hystaspes,” He soon noticed several similarities, of which ilu* folh'w- 
ing arc (he principal ones 

1. There was a square hail with lo rows of to columns evenly- 

spaced in square bays (f.e., with equal spaces between). 

2. The Orientation or the process or aspect of fronting lo the east 

and determining the various points of the compass w.as 
similar. 

3. Tlie mason’s mark on the one column that has been recovered 

is similar to the mason’s mark on I'crsopoliian columns. 

4. The distance between lltc columns was rcgul.ar. Darius's 

columns were 10 Persian cuhiis apart. TIte Mauryaa 
columns are 10 Indian cubits aptin. 

5. Tito iatercolumnialion, i.e., the space between two columns in 

the Indian building, though not identical, was otte essentuilly 
Perse politfin. 

6. Though no capihils or pedasials have been recovered at Palmi 

for comparison, the stratification suggests (perhaps bell- 
shaped) pedastals of Persepolitan type, round in plan and 
about 3 ft. high. 

These iind other evidences of similarity suggested to Dr. Spooner for 
his operations, .a working hypothesis, vis., that the PAlaliputra building 
had a Persepolitan building for its model. 

7, The next thought, that suggested itself to Dr. Spooner was, that, 
if the Indian building was on the Persepolitan plan, it must not be 
isolated hut must have other buildings near it, just as the Persepolitan 
palace of Darius had. Speaking In the ftnown Roman style of veni, 
vedi, vUi, we may say, he conceived, he measured end he conquered. 
With Che plan of the Persepolitan palace, given hy Lord Curzon in Iiis 
monumental work on Persia,’ in hi.s tuind, he measured, he dug and 


^ Perisla and tho Persian Questnm. Vok ]l» p. iso« plan ^ Persepolis. 
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he :^ooii found that the Indian palace or Sabba had some buildii 
equally distant from the main building as in tlie case of the pill^ 
piihice of Darius. He determined this fact from (a) the discovery of 
several mounds which were in positions equally distant from, the i-iu- 
of the pillared hall, as were the other buildings of Darius from his. 
Persepolitan Hall, (d) Again, these buildings stood on a raised ared! 
corresponding to the artificial terrace at Persepoiis. (r) TIte whole 
plateau seemed to have been surrounded at one time, by u nibai. 
These and* other matters showed, that this Indian palace and 
surrounding group of buildings had several essentials that were 
common to the Perscpolican palace and its surrounding group. 

On the strength of some of tliese and other similarities, Dr. Spooner 
thought : " Enough was clear, however, to show us that not only was 
our original pillared hall strongly reminiscent of the Pershan throne, 
room, even in matters of detail, but tliat its surroundings also shoived 
a parallelism to the Acbmmcnian site which could not possibly be 
explained except by the assumption that the one reflected ihv other 
definitely."* 

8. Dr. Spogner says, that stone- not being easily procurable in this. 

part of tiui country, wood was used. Arian, 

Wooden architec- above, assigns another reason for the use of 

istic of Persia. wood. But according to Fergusson, wooden 

architecture was the characteristic of Persia. He 
says: “We know lliai w'ooden architecture was the characteristic 
of Media, where all the constructive parts were formed in this perish- 
able materia] ; and from the Bible we learn tlial Solomon’s edifices 
were cliiefly so constructed. I’ersepolis presents us with the earliest 
instance remaining in <\sia of this woodeit architecture being petrified, 
as it wore apparently in consequence of the intercourse its builders 
maintained with Egypt and with Greece. In Burma, these wooden 
types still exist in more completeness than, perhaps, in any other 
couittry. Even if lltc student is not prepared to admit the direct 
ethnographic connection between the buildings of Burma and Babylon, 
he will at any rate best Icurn in this country (Burma) to appreciate 
much in ancient architecture, which, without such a living illustration, 
it is hard to understand. Solomon's house of the forest of Lebanon Is, 
without mere difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amarapura ; 
and the palaces of Pcr.sepolis arc reduced infinitely more intelligible by 
the study of these cdiliccs It appears from this, that the builder of 

* Journal Royal Asiatic Society. January 1915, p. 69. Tbe discovery of ihu lino of rampart 
was made subsequent to the date of the arbdr* Vidr tbs Anouai Rsjsort of 1914-1 5. 

• A History of Indian and Casicm Ardulecturo by lh« lalo James Forjusson. revised and 
edited by James Burvess and R. Pbeoi Spiers (i9tri, VoL II. pp. 
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ilie Mauryan palace, in using wood for a greater part ol the w ork, did 
pbl depart from the praaicc of the AcUtemco'uins. 


Such is the interesting story of tlie excavations of Dr. Spooncr.iand 
wo, laymen, read the story with wonder and amazement,— wonder and 
amazement, not only for all the events in the history of the building 
and its surroundings, but also for llw daring flights of thought with 
which the comp-tralively modern science of archmology advances at 
present. The attempts of some of the archteologisls at tracing the 
history and meaning of some buildings arc, if not cqu.tl, ni least 
■^kiii, to the wonderful attempts of deciphering the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions by men like Rawlinson. 


The meaning of this " Mauryan replica of Persepolis" w.is this: 

The influence of Iran upon India was much 
The meaning of more than it is ordinarily supposed. This newly 
these excava- ^covered buildintr presented the monumental 
‘tons. . . . r, • I 

evidence of this influence iii a muclt more 

stronger light than hitherto presented. Several known .'irch.'eologists 
had, ere this, seen monumental evidence, in various matters, sucli as 
the capitals, pilasters and what is ctillod moUfs. Rut, compared to 
what Dr. Spooner now presents before us. these arc small matters. 
TIk- evidence produced by Dr. Spooner’s excavations is on a gr.and or 
monumental scale. In addition to these. Dr. Spooner produces liter- 
ary, numismatic, and other evidences to show, that there wxts the 
probabilin-,. well-nigh amounting U) certainty, of a very powerful 
influence of Irin upon India. 

VIIl. 


The GehRral Question- of the Ikfixencr of Ancient IrAn 
UPON SURROUNOIKG COUNTRIES. 


Scholars often discuss the question, as to how far, in ancient times, 
the West was influenced by the East, and the 
East, influenced by the West. The " East 
and West ” are comparative terms- Greece 
and Rome formed the Wcsl, in compari- 
sion with Persia and India. In the case of these 
two latter countries, Persia formed the West and 
India the East. So, questions like tiKse also have oflen arisen : “ How 
far India- waeinfluenced by Oreeco and how far by Persia? Mowfar 
these two were influenced by India ? How far Persia was hellenized 
and how far Greece was iranized ? How far India and Persia 
jointly or singly influenced Greece and Rome, and through them the • 
western countries ?” Scheflars differ to some extent in these various 


The general 
question of the In- 
fluence of the West 
and the East on 
each other. 
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questions. The special question for us to-day is (hat of the influence of 
ancient Persia upon India. In order to belter understand this parliculr;r' 
question, vc will first examine the ^ncral queslion of the influence 
of ancient Persia upon the countries with which it came into coolaci, 


Ancient Persia had a great influence upon the countries with which. 

it came into contact It had its influence on. 
The ancient Per- Greece, Rome, Egypt, India and other adjoining 
tans’’ of ' the^ oW countries. Among other influences, one was llial 
World." of their religion, and, in this mailer, they are 

spoken of as “ The Puritans of the Old World.”' 
I have spoken at greater length on this subject in my paper “ Zoroas- 
trianism. Its Puritans Influence on the Old World.’* 


Herodotus, while speaking of the Persians, says: "They have no 
imitges of the Gods, no temples nor altars and 
Herodotus on the t-onsidcr the use of these a sign of folly, 

ersian re igion. This comes, I think, from ilieir not believing the 

Gods to li.nve ilie same nature with men, as the Greeks imagine."’ 
In this pass.agc, Herodotus seems to point to the superiority of ll e 
ancient Persians over his Greeks, in this, that, wliilc the Greeks 
imagined their gods to be like men, the Pcrsiatis did not believe so, 
and that, while the Greeks had images of their numerous man-like 
gods, llie Persians had none. Here, we see, as it were, a germ of li e 
appreciation of Uie Puritanic influence of the ancient Persians. 

On the possible influence of the purer faith of Persia upon Greece, 
had Persia won in its war with Greece, the late 
Prof. Max Muller's Prof. Max Muller said as follows: “There 

view about the Pun- periods in the history of the world, when 

tame Influence of ' ^ , j • 

Zoroastrianism. the worship of Ormuzd threatened to rise 

triumphant on the ruins of the temples of all 
Other Gods. If the battles of Marathon and Salamis had been lost, 
and Greece had succumbed to Persia, tlie .State religion of the empire 
of Cyrus, which was the worship of Ormuzd, might have become the 
religion of the whole civilized world. Persi.a bad absorbed the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Empires : the Jews were either in Persian captivity or 
under Persian swjiy at home ; the s.ncrcd monuments of Egypt had 
been mutilated by the luinds of Persian soldiers. The edicts of the 
great King— the king of kings was sent to India, to Greece, to Scyihin 


‘ " Alexandria and bar School " by Rev. Cbarlet Kiogale}. (iSje), p <t. bW.' lor a ximil.-rr 
A XxRativsol theopsntions o( Cape Link’s Dstochmenl" by Lisui. E. Mooruni). 

P. 384- 

' TIds p^MT raid hatore tba first CoaveiHion of Kdagions, bold in Cnlcuita in >9in. 
t'life my Dante papers" pp. ps-rsr. 

* Bk. 1. 13J, RawUnion'e HcfodoUis, Vof. I, p. *69. 
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and to Egypt ; and if ‘ by the Grace of Ahura Mazda Darius had 
crushed the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroisier might easily 
have superseded the OlyntjMan ruhles”.' 

Iran's puritanic influence on Greece, and through Greece on other 
Wcsivroers. though checked by the defeat of 
si’fcatling itself on a grand scale, 
hiid its limited olTcci. It seems (o have continued 
even .after the downfall of tin- Achtemenutns under Alexander the Great, 
Persia had two great libraries, 0) ihc Daz>i>Napisht {i.e., Uto Castle of 
Archives) at Persepolis and ( 2 ) the Canj-i-Shapigan or Slia.spigdn 
{i e., the treasury ofSliapigln) somewhere near Samarkand. The first 
\vas destroyed in the fire set to one of the royal palaces by Alexander. 
Many of the books of the latter were, according to the triidition 
recorded in Parsec books, translated into Greek. ’ Tliese translations 
may have exerted some puritanic influence upon the Greek mind and 
prepared the way for Christianity. 


Mr, Grundy on 
the Influence of 
Persia under Cyrus 
and bis .Achsme- 
nian successors 
over Greece. 


Before the time of Cyrus, it were the Semitic people who ruled the 
East. Cyrus ii>adetl>e rule Iranian or Aryan. Mr. 
G. B. Grundy, while speaking of the importance 
of the Median Kingdom of Persia, thus refers to 
the change of role in llie East: “Its chief 
importance in history is, that its kings are the 
first of that series of Iranian dynasties which, 
whether Median, Persian or Parthian, were paramount in the 
eastern world for inttny centuries. From this time forward, the Iranian 
took the place of the Semitic as the Suzerain of the East”.’ It was 
King Cyrus, tlie founder of the Achtemenian dynasty, who, as it 
were, paved the way for the subsequent greater influence of Persia 
over India. His policy, to a certain extent, aimed at gathering cogetlicr 
in unity most of the Aryan races against the Semitic races. Mr. 
Grundy thus refers to Uiis policy: “ His (Cyrus’s) campaign in the 
East was a prolonged one. He seems to have extended the borders of 
Ills empire to the TTtian-shan and Suleiman ranges, if not into the 
plains of India itself. His aim can hardly have been the mere acqul* 
sition of these enormous areas of comparatively unproductive territory. 
The reason lying beyond his policy was. in'all prohahility, the fact that 
the races of this region were near akin to his own, and that lie wished 


■ " Chipf tram t Cerensn workshop.' md E± (iSSeX Vol. t. p. (da. 

• giVfr my Fapw on ths CiCiM ol Iran. o» drscrihod in lh« old P.'Uilavi IrfciliMof ShatroUin. 
■-.Mran tioumal B. B. R. A. Sodriy. V<d. XX. pp. I'nft my Asiacii: Papsri, Part 

I. pp. rsi-'M’ 

’ •' Thr Great Persian War ond iu Pretioiinanes" A study of the Evidcsce, liternr} and 
tepograpHical by Ge B* Gfundyii^oiX pp. 
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to advance against the Semitic peoples at the head of a forced coalition 
of the Iranian races ’*.* 

On the subject of the ihAuence of Persia under Cyrus and his succes* 
sors upon Greece, hfr. Grundy says as follows : " Tlte hardy races from 
the mountains of Iran had many natural customs which were in strong 
contrast to the typical civilisation of the Euphrates plain. Though far 
from ideal, there were certain grand elements in it, which struck the 
imagination of some of the finer minds of Greece, and which, through, 
them, must have influenced Greek life, (hough in ways which it is not 
possible now to trace. Had the Greek come much under its influence, 
that influence, though it would have been disastrous in many .respects, 
would not haye tended wholly for evil. The civilisation was, indeed 

essentially of an eastern type The Mcdo-Persian was n 

strange product for an .Asiatic soil. He was an Aslan apart. . His 
religious belief was alune educated to make him rcmarltablc ainong 
his contemporaries. The .Asiatic of this lime had a natural tendency 
towards polytheism. The monotheism of even the Israelites was 
spasmodic. But with tlie Persian, monotheism was the set religion oi 
tlie race. It had a legendary origin in the teachings of Zarathushtra, 
or Zoroaster, as he appears in Western History- .Ahura Mazda was 
the one God. There were, indeed, other objects of worship, — the stars, 
the sun, the moon, and fire, beautiful and incomprehensible works of 
'.Ahura Mazda ; btit he was God alone. Other spiritual beings there 
were, too, represented as deified virtues and blessings— Good Thought, 
Perfect Holiness, Good Government, Meek Piety, Health, and Im- 
mortality ; and these stood nearest to .Ahura Mazda's throne.’” 

Dr. Cushman on ^r. H. E. Cushman divides the tinve of Greek 
the Intiuence of philosophy into three periods : ’ l. Tlie 
Iran upon Greece. Cosmological Period 6zs~48o B. C, 2. The 
.Aiuliropological Period .|So — 390 B. C- j- The Systematic Period 
399—5228. C. Of these, It is the second, the Anthropological 
period, Ui.at is very important. As Dr. Cushman says : “ li :‘tart8 with 
a great social impulse just .after the victories of the Persian wars (480 

B. C.) The period is called .Anthropological, because, its interest is 

in the .study of man and not of the physical universe ”* 

After the halilc of Marathon, there sprang up a distinct- impulse 
towards knowledge all over Greece. What makes the Persian wars 
particularly important is that they .arc iIk starting point in the mother- 

‘ "The Great Pernnn War and its I'rflimiasrao,'' by C. B. Cnindy, p, 3a, 

• pp. 11-34 

’ A BrsT'nner'a Hiatory of Philesophy, by Dr. Cuabmao, VoL I. p- ly. 

* p. 13. 
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Jand ot'ihe movement iA the study of n>an and human relations. Dr. 
Cushman, while giving an account of the ancient philosophy of the 
early Greek, thus speaks of the hold the Persians had upon Greece in 
the Achasmenian times. '•The sixth century was a momentous one 
for Greece, fn both, the Kasl and the West, there arose mighty 
empires, that tiireaicned to wipe out its civilization. The expansion 
of the Persian p«->wer (on the one hand) had suspended a stone of 
Tantalus over Hellas, and it seemed likely that Greek civilization 
might he suhmerged in an Oriental Monarchy." ' Cyrus had laid the 
foundation of Persia by taking Media in 550 B. C., Lydia in >146 
"B. C., Babylonia in 538 B. C. Egypt was added by Cambyses in 5^8 
B. C., and Darius organized the Great Persian possessions in his long 
reign from 528 to 486 B. C. On the west, Carthage was threatening 
Ute Greek cities of Sicily, and, at the close of this period, was acting in 
conjunction with Persia to obtain possession of the Mediterranean.’ 

Count Gohincau, the celebrated French writer on the History of 
Persia, seems to regret that Greece triumphed 
on the"iii( 1 uence°of over Pershi at the battle of M.ir.athon, and says, 
ancient Persia over that Persia under the .Achxmeninn Darius gave 
tireece. to (he Greeks much that was good. He says ’ : 

" Darius made great things. He instituted a 
powerful I'rguniziition. The West had never seen anything like 

that That, which it had only in the .Augustan century, Is an 

intellectual development of a value analogous to that wltich determined 
the formation of Mazdeism and animated the philosophy and the arts 
of antiquity. All that which the Greeks leami, all the serious things 
which Plato taught, ail that which the archaic schools produced of 
masterpieces, had. at thc time of Darius, its home and its prototype in 
'Western Asia. But that which the Romans did not know and never 
practised, not even in the most celebrated reign of .Antony, was the 
systemetic kindness shown in governing the people, which became the 
role since (the time of) CjTu«, and to which Darius showed himself 
faithful (t.c., which he followed fuilhfully). Not only were the subjects 
treated with particular care, hut (even) the rebels found extended to 
them an indulgence which circumstances permitted.'' 

In the war with .Alexander, tliougli Persia was conquered, it was 

_ not hellenizcd, but, on the contrary, it iranized 

Darmesteter on_ . • .n 

the influence of ^«cce. It coiuinucd its inlluence on Greece, 

Persia over Greece, which it liad begun in its previous wars with that 


* " A Brsinnar’s Hittory of Pbilosopfay. bj Dr. H. E. Cuahman, Vol, 1 , pp. iy'16. 
^ Bur;« History of Greece, p. 311. 

' 1 Tran5late from hu Hutcrire dee Pmes * ** Vol.. II. p. 143. 
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:COuntry. ftofessor Darmestetcr’ considers the x-iciorj- of Greece over 
Persia, not only the victory of Greece, but the victory of humanitt. 
But stiil, he admits, that thou^^h Greece conquered, her victory tva- 
only material, not intellectual or spiritual. He says ; “ In the war of 
revenge Greece did not win sufTicientiy. Her victory over Persia Iia-< 
been only a material vklory, out of which she herself hus suflVrvtl 
more than her victim. Alcx.indvr dreamed of uniting the West and 
the East. He succeeded only half : he Persiaitised Greece : and he did 
not hellenise Persia." ' 

Similarly, In Egypt, Persia had prepared the soil for Ptolemy the 
First’s *■ New Deity. '■ The object of lliis Egypt- 

Puritanic influ- monarch, known as Ptolemy Soter, i.e., 

Ptolemy the Saviour, was to supplant the old 
Egyptian deities and to create “ a new deity," by means of which 
he could consolidate his new rule in the country'. He tried to do in 
Egypt, wlint Akbiir tried to do, several centuries later, in India. He 
succeeded where .Akbar failed. In his .attempt, Akbar tried to assimi- 
late directly in his new rcli^on some of the elements of the Zoroas- 
trian faith. Ptolemy did not do anything of the kind, but rested on ’ 
the silent work of the Iranian Mazdayut'ntms, who liad preceded him. 
as rulers in Egypt. Rev. Charles King.sley thus speaks of his work : 
“ He effected with complete success a feat which has been attempted, 
before and since, by very many priitcc.s and potentates, but has always 
except in Ptolemy’s case, proted somewhat of a failure, namely, the 
making a new deity. Mythology in general was in a rusty slate. The 
old Egyptian Cods had grown in his dominions very unfashionable, 
under the summary iconoclasm to which they had been subjected by 
the Monotheist Persians, — the Puritans of the old world, as they have 
been well called. 

Though Greece, and, through it, Europe escaped from the direct 
intiuence of what Max .Muller calls “the purer 
fttlih of Zoroa-stor," botit had some indirect influ- 
ence exerietl upon them tlirouglt the Greek colonies 
Europe. in the East, with which ihe ancient Iranians came 

into more frequent coni.acl. It was this influ- 
ence, however indirect or small, that paved the way for Christianity. 
Chrisiiunity wns a purit.inic improvement upon the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the early Iranians had a hand in that im- 
provement, inasmuch as it prepared the soil for Christianity. Later 

* Coup de teil «ur L'Hisu^e de la Poroa, par naniMstaler tiSSj’. p. ai. 

'* il a peraUi! la Greco, il n'a pae helldni'id la Perse " ih'd, p. ei. 

• Alexandria and her School*, bjr Rev. Charles Kloexle)' (i8;t). pp. lO-n, 
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on, Persian Mitliraism, though a rival of Cliristianity, further pre- 
p.iretj the soil. As said by Dr. Adeny, Mithraism brought about what 
he calls “ the awakening ” and “ religious ret ival ’’ which made the 
way of Christianity a iittle easier.* This Mithraic influence was 
exerted even up to the shores of Engiand. The hue M. Renan said : 
'■ If tlio world had not become Christian, it would have become 
Mithraistic.” ’ 


Dr. V. A. Smith on 


(hu influence 
Ir^n upon India. 


of 


IX. 

T»m Special Ql'estion of tub Influence of Iran upon India. 

The above short survey of the Influence of Irln upon Croccc and 
Egypt, prepares us for the consideration of the present question of the 
Influence of Iriin upon India. If, as s-ikl by Darmesteter, Irin, though 
conquered by Alexander, was in a position to iranize Greece instead 
Ilf l>eing hellenized, it is much more likely, that it should iranize, to 
some extent, a counlrj- like India lliat was conquered by it, and that 
was more nearly akin to it. 

Many writers have referred to the influence of Irfln upon India. Dr. 

Smith, wlio is one of the best authorities on the 
Hislorj- of Ancient India, is of opinion, that tile 
Acha;nienian Persians had a great influence upon 
Mauryan Indi.a. * Tlie Sassanians liad also 
exerted great influence,* but we have not to deal with that later influ- 
ence in the present case. Dr. Smith thus speaks of the .Aclnomeniiin 
influence in the times of Chandragupta and Itis immediate successoi's : 

“ The Maurj-a Empire was not, as some recent writers fancy tliat it 
was, in any way tlie result of Alexander’s splendid, but transitory raid. 
Tlie nineteen months which he spent in India were consumed in devas- 
tating warfare, and hisdcalh rendered fruitless all his grand constructive 
plans. Chandragupta did not need Alexander's example to teach him 
what empire meant. He and his countrymen had had before their eyes 
for ages the stately fabric of the Persian monarchy, and it was that 
empire wltich impressed their imagination, and served as -the model for 
tlieir institutions, in so far as they wore not indi^^nous. The little tou- 
ches of fereign manners in the court and institutions of Chandragupta, 
which chance to have been noted by our fragmentary authorities, are 


^ Gtaek Es.Cfa Cbiircbei by" t>r. Adeny. pp< lo-ii. 

* Ibid, p. 10. 

'■ -’TbeEulyHiMoryof Indis {r.>m «a>B. Clo lh« Muhammadan Conqunt iocludins 
the InvaaitMof Alsaander IheOr^l 'by Vincw« Smkh. jnd edition (1908), pp. iS3i ***• 

Vide aUo bis article entitled *' Fenian Influence on Mauryan India '* in the Indian Antiquary 
(igoj), p. toi. 

' Hid. pp. aS3-*55> 
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Persian, not Greek; and the Persian title of satrap continued to b'e* 
used by Indian provincial governors for ages, down to the close of. th^ 
lourih century A.D. Themilitary organization of Chnndragupla, 
shows no trace of Hellenic influence”.* 

Or. Smith has pointed out several evidences 

Evidences of to show, that Achtemenian Iran had a strong 
Iranian influence on Influence on Mauryan India, Some of these are 
Mauryan India. j^e following 

1. Influence of Iranian architecture on Indian architecture. 

2. TI1C .Achtemenian practice of inscribing on pillars and rocks and 
the style of the inscriptions, which were followed by Asoka in his 
inscriptions. 

3. Thu Kliaroshlhi script enme to Indin from the Armaic clerics of 
the Achainiunians. 

4. Some of the features of the Mauryan ndininislration and polity 
were taken from the cAclisemenians. 

5. Some of the Mauryan court customs were taken from liie 
Achremenian Iranians. 

It has been long since known, that the Mauryan architcciuru was, 
to a certain extent, influenced by Iranian .archi- 
I . Influenoeof Irani- lecture. Hiis is seen in several ways, (n) Thu 
Indian Architecture, style of some ot the sculptured capitals oi Asoka 
had Jts origin in the c.ipitals of tlie Persopulitan 
palace of Darius. (A) The style of the huge monolithic sand-stone and 
other pillars of .Asoka is also Persian, (c) The b.as-relief sculpture of 
some of the Mauryan buildings, resembles that of die Persepolitan 
l'’ersi.nns, 

Fergusson specially pmnts to the capitals in the caves at Bedsa, 
about 10 or II miles south of KarlA, near Lo- 

The CapitaS ofln- navla, and says: “Their capitals’ are more 
ArchiieclureV * ' Pvrsepolilan type than almost any 

others in India, tind arc each surmounted by 
horses and elcphanls, bearing men and women.”’ The Hindu artists, 
from their natural aptitude. for modifying and adapting forms, very soon 
replaced the bicephalusff.a., two headed) bull and ram of Persian 
columns by a great variety of animals, sphinxes and even hum.'in 
figures in the most grotesque attitude.’” 


* thidi pp. 13^. 

* Vidt Terfxmcn'ti Kistcfy of lodiftii Aii4 fianeni Arcbitecture. reN hed nnd edited 

by J4m«9 and P. Spiore VoL 1, p. Woodcut No. 6.|. 

* md 4 , p. 138. ♦ /^d. p. jjP. n. a. 
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Ai'tordiiig to Fergussou, the other caves or places, where capitals of 
ilic I’ersepolitaii type are seen, arc the following 

1 . At Bhftja, about 4 miles south of tlic Karld cave, near Lanovla. 

2 . At Jamalgarhi, about 36 miles, nortlt-easi of Peshawar, where 

side by side udeh columns having classical capitals and bases, 
there are forms of Perso^Indian pillars.’ Here '* the capitals 
of the old Perso-Indian type have new forms given to them— 
the animal figures being changed, whilst the pillars them* 
selves arc placed on the backs of crouching figures with 
wings.” ’ 

3. The T&tvA-gumphft caves near the Khandgirt hill in Orissa, 

where, “ the doors are flanked by pillasters with capitals of 
the Persepolitan type.”’ 

Mr. J. Kennedy, in his interesting article on “The Early Com- 
rucrce of Babylon with India, 700 — 300 B. C.,” thus speaks on tlie 
subject of the style of the nxmolyihs and bas-relief : “ If the element- 
ar)' coiK'Cplions of the art and architecture (of India) was purely in- 
digenous, there was ahund.niit scope for the borrowing of detail : and 
asamticicraf fact, most of the details were borrowed from Persia. 
The pillar, indeed, was the only lilhic form Persia liad to “ lend-" It 
survives at liharhut and in Asoka’s nionolytlis, and it re-appears in 
the case of VVcsiem India The IwiTowings in sculp- 

ture are much ntore numerous. Tlie lotus and honeysuckle, the 
crencllations and mouldings, tlie convxntional methods of representing 

water and rocks, are all taken from Persia But tlie debt 

of India to Perso-.\ssyriHn art is most strikingly apparent from two 
general observations. 

" The sculpture of India proper — the India of the (langetic 

valley — is mainly bas-relief. Tlie Indians apply their 

bas-reliefs after the Persian fashion- Tlieir sculpture is lavished 
chiefly on the doors and vestibules, ngJ tlie most important single 
figures guard the entrance of the gateways in India, as In Persia : the 
sculptured users of the Jamalgiirhi monastery ’recalt, the inclined 
ascents to the palaces of Darius iind Xerxes. Even the inscribed 
basreliefs of Bharhuc— unique alas ! in Indian- art— have their counter- 
parts at Persepolis and Nineveh. 


• lUd. VoL I, p. *78. Woedeta K* w- 
■ ll/iJ. p. ai'i- 
" Itili. Vr»l. II, pp. IT-I& 
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'‘Second. — The decoration of the late Vihlra caves 

was Persiiui, and ihat not so much after the fashion of the Snssaiiinns 
as of the Achemsinids.”* 

Asoka followed Darius in various ways in the matter of his 
2 The Achseme. ®<*'cts- ('’) practice of Darius to erect 

nian practice of stelae or frillars in the diRercnt countries which 
inscrlbirtfron pillars he conquered or Uirouglt which he passed, For 

style'^oflanruRge!'* example, we learn from Herodotus, that in his 
march against the Scythians, ho " surveyed 
the Bosphorus, and erected upon its shores two pillars of white marbloi 
whereupon he inscribed the names of all the nations which formed his 
army." Agtiin, wc know of Fgypl, iliat while digging the mociern 
Suez Canal, some sielir or pillars of Darius have been discovered near 
the canal, the inscription on one of which has been pretty well 
deciphered.* Asoka in bis pillar edicts has fullowed this practice o) 
Darius. 

{b) Darius also inscribed on the sides of mountains. The best 
known instance is that on the rock of tlie Behistun mountain, Asok.i 
also has some of his inscriptions on rocks ; for example, the one at 
Junagadh, at the foot of the well-known hill of Gimar.' 

(c) Among the several points of similarity suggested between the 
form of the inscriptions of Darius and the form of those of Asoka, 
there is one which strikes us most. It is that of the introductory 
sentences. Darius commences every part of his edict with the words 
“ Thatiy Darayavaush Khshflyathiya, i.e., " Thus sayetli Darius the 

King.” ’ Compare with these, the w'ords of Asoka, introducing the 
different parts of his edict : "Thus sailli His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King."" 

{d) Again, as pointed out by Dr. Smith, “ the idea of inscribing 
ethical dissertations on the rocks in ihe guise of royal proclamation 
seems to he of Persian origin. In the matter of (he second mutilated 
inscription of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, Sir Henry Rawlinsoo thought 
that it contained "The last sademn admonition of Darius to his 
countrymen with respect to their future conduct in polity, morals amt 

' Journal of the Kojnl AMatw So^ciety Kv 1998 . p|v 

* Heretic tu«» llook^ IV. RaulinseiiV Joins Vol, 111. p. ^ 

” " Le Sicic Je Chnk*Hf ” by M. blviinnt. I'rVfcr my Paper on *' The Ancient Hhiiory 

of the Sviv»t CmiAr'i rk'kJ hef^vre the B. B. R. Society on 15th April Vol, No. i, 

rp- i6i<i84. 

* I had ihv pleaeure of seeing due rock mecripdoo oe eytb 0«‘U>l«eT ipre). 

*'The ncvilptuies and Inscriptione of Darun iheCrent oa the K<vk ol HchUtuii iii Persia.' 
by the Trusteoe of the Britinh Mueeum (ipcryk p. t. ef 

" The Edicts of Anokoi by t>r. VtAMdt Smithi p. H ttf. 
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religion.” The langunge of the inscription on the “sC^le de Chatouf” 
Of) the Sue2 Canal is altogether religious. It is in the line and spirit 
of the prayer of Grace to be recited at nteals, as given in the 37th 
Cha]>ter of the Ya^na.* 


The Kharoshti script ol writing was introduced in India by the 


.V The use of I he 
Klmroshii script. 


.Achwmenian kings through their Armaic 
clerks.^ The Kharoshti writing seen on the coins 
of llti' AV'vsicrn Khshapas (satraps) of SaurAsh- 


tra (Knthiawad) point to the northern origin of the kings.* 


Some of the features of Muurytin administralion and of the society 
of the limes, as described by Megnsthenes, arc 
, 4 ', Features of Persian m thtnr character. Dr. Vincent Smilli 
thus speaks on the subject: "The Civil and 
military institutions of the Mauryan Empire as 
described by Asoka in his edicts and by the Greek writers were essen- 
tially Indian, modified in some particulars by imitation of Persian 
practices.'” Dr. Smith adds: ‘‘The Mauryiin sovereigns andtheir- 
suhjcois were open in many way.s to the inlluence of Iranian polity and 
civilization." Kaotilya’s .Artha-Shaslra'’ which was written by Chandra- 
gupia'b Minister Chanakya, spoken of by Professor Jacobi as the 
Indian Bismark,'' shows chat Megasthenes had, for the source of his 
account of the court of Chandragupta, not only bis own experience in 
the Indian Court, but also an Indian worlc like thc.\rtha-Shastrn. This 
book .show.s us iliat the Hindu nation of ihc time had, not only some 
dreaming spiritualists among them, but also some practical economi.sis-' 
Dr. Vincent Smith® points to two court customs of the Mauiya.s, as 
having been taken from the Aclimmenian Kings. 
5. Some Indian Qnc of these is the custom of observing birth- 
the Indian Kings ‘‘y kings. Herodotus, while spcedting of 

believed to be taken the Persians, says ; “ She (Amestris, the wife of 

feast custom^. K*"'® ‘kc great Royal banijuet, a feast' which 
takes place once every year, in celebration of 
the King's birthday. ‘ Tykta the feast i* called in Persian tongue, 


5. Seme Indian 
Court Customs of 
the Indian Kings 
believed to be taken 
from tbe Persians, 
(o) Birthday 
feast customs. 


' f'r^r nil Papw on tbe Aiicieni Ilinloer ^ d>e Suez Canal read on 1 jib April 191 j. J, U. R, 
R. A. S.. Vol. XXIV. b'o. e. pp. idj^ 

' i'/rfe Ihc Mytare Irmcriplion. by Mr- Rke. p. n. 

' ftifc Tlierataluguecf Indian Ci'ins. by Professor Rapson, Introduction, p. loo. 

' Aooka Notee. by Vineeal A. Smith, in tbe lisdian Antiquary of S^leniker, igoj, 
Vol. XXXIV, p, aeo. 

Pi'rfr Law'e Sludlee In Ancient Hindu Polity. lAVe alao tbo receolly published bookii 
' Public Adminietnitlon in Antieni tndi.->.'' by Pr.im.-ttbanath Banerjra. 

' /i/J, Intr.iductian, p. XX. 

■' /W, p. X. 

” The Indian Antiquary ol Sept em ber 1905. Vol. XXXIV, pp. eoa-j. 
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which in our language may be rendered ‘ perfect — anU this is the.Only ; 
day in all the year in which the King soaps his head, and distributes; 
gifts to the Persians. . . . The law of the feast . . . required, 

that no one who asked a boon that day at the King’s board slioulU !)b 
denied his request.”^ This pas.sage of Herodotus on the subject of 
the King’s birthday requires sonic remarks. 

Firstly, according to Herodotus, the observation of the birtliday ii-s a. 
great day was common among all Persians. He says: "Of all the 
days in the year, theone which they celebrate most is the'ir birthday. 
|t is customary to have the board furnished on dial day with an ampler 
supply than common. The richer Persians cause an ox, a horse, a 
camel, and an ass to be baked whole and so served up to them : llie 
poorer classes use instead the smaller kinds of cattle. T1icy cat little 
solid food but abundance of desert, which is set on table a few dishes' 
at a time."’ 

Secondly, as to Tykta, the word for the King’s birthday ferist, 
'George Rawlinson says : “ No satisfactory explanation h.ts been v et 

given of the word.”' I think, that the word is some old Iranian form, 
from which comes the modem Persian {faiita, a board), a 

table. This word talthta itself is a form that comes from Pahlavl 
takht, modem Persian -talht i-e., a throne, a seat. The Paltlavi 

takht, Persian taihl is derived frwn Avesta thwakhshta' which 
itself comes from 'the Avesta root ' fkwakhsk,' Sans, tvaikik ), ' 
to pare, hew, cover. If we lake the word Tykta, not for die birthday 
feast, but for birthday itself, 1 think (a) the word can be derived- from 
the .\vesta root tak, Sans. ), from which comes the modern 
Gujarati verb(4S3')to endure, to continue, to last. So, the word 
‘ Tykta ’ may mean " the day of having continued or lived in this world 
for a particular period, vis., Ji year." (A) Or the word may be derived 
from the same root (P. ) which means to flow, to run, to 

liasteii. Thus the word would mean " the period of life which has 
run,” vis., " a year.” (e) Or perhaps it is some old Iranian word frorn 
which conics the Pahlavi word laiht,* Persian takht 
throne ; and it means a particular day in honour of the occupant of 
die throne, i.e., of the King. 

* Rook IX. Rawlin^on'x Hcfodoius. VoL IV. pp. 47.^74- 

* HiH. Book I, i,u, Vol. I. p. »7v 

> R(wlin«on‘< Herodotus, Vtf . IV. p. 47J, o. 3. 

* Vidf Mr. Steing&m'fl P«run Diclknubn*. Ute vord 

* Mr. Apte'» SuuknteEngliah DktioMry (id9»K p. 

* ArdAi VirAf, Chap. II. p. 
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Thirdly, as to the importance of the day, qn which the king has an 
unusual bath and soaps his head, 1 think, it is a reference to a scared 
balh. Upto a few years ago, many Parsees had, and even now, some 
In, Bombay and many in the Mofussil have, a sacred ceremonial batli 
(nd« sans ) once a year. Now-a-days, it is generally taken on 
the Parsec New Year's day or the preceding day of the New Year’s 
c\ e, or biken by sonte during any one of the last to days of tlic year. 

few lake it on their own birthday. In this sacred ceremonial balh, 
they apply to their body consecrated nirang or urine .and a little sand. 
Herodotus refers specially 10 the head. N'oiv, the Vendidad,' when 
it refers to the sacred bath for purifying the body, says that the 
washipg should begin from the head (bareshnu). A particular sacred 
bath is, from that fact, still known as Bareshnum. The place, where 
that bath is given, is known as Bareshnum-gAb. 


This above-mentioned custom is believed* to have been the source 
from which the following Indian custom referred to by Strabo was 
borrowed: “ Historians also relate that the Indians W'orsliip Jupiter 
Ombrius (or the rainy), the river Ganges, and the indigenous deities of 
the couiilry ; tliat when the King waslies his hair, a great feast is 
celebrated, and large presents are sent, e:tch person displaying his 
wealth in competition with his neighlxjur.” ’ 

Strabo thus speaks of the Indians of the lime when Megasihenes 
was in Indm t "The Indians wear white gar- 
{i)_The custom of mems, white linen and muslin, contr.iry to the 
accounts of those who say that they wear gar- 
ments of a bright colour ; all of them wear long hair and long beards, 
plait their hair and bind it with a hllei.”* Tliis Indian custom of 
keeping long hair among the Mauryan Kings is believed by Dr. Smith 
to have been taken from the Achatmeniaii Iranians. 'I'he ancient 
Iranians kept their hair long. Tltey seldom cut them. Even now, the 
priests are enjoined to keep beards which they arc not 'to cm.’ Old 
Iranian sculptures show that the Iranians kept long beards. 


Herodotus thus refers to the Iranian custom of keeping the hair 
long : '■ For once upon a lime, when the Argives had sent to 

Delphi to consult the God about the safety of their own city, a pro- 
phecy was given them, in which others besides themselves were inter- 

^ Chsp. Vltt, 40. 

’ Dr. Vincent Smith, Indian Anik)‘inr>- o( Scptcmhcf loo.t, XXXIV. p, aei. 

* The Ccegraphy cf Strabo Book. X V. Chap. 1 . 09. Hamilton and FalcOner'i Tranala- 
lion, Voi. Ill, p. 117. 

' Strabo Bk.. XV, Chap. 1 , 71. Hamilton and FaloonerV Trniulntioe, VoI. Ill, p, ■ iK 
ViJi for further parttoilars my " Predilential Addreso, ' Journal of the Anthropological 
Society oF Bombay, Voi, X, No. 5. p. 343. Vidt my " Anlhropolugical Pnpere," Fart II. 
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estcd ; for while it bore in pan upon llie fortunes of Argos, it touched 
in H hy-clauso, the ftilc of the men of Miletus. 1 shall set down die 
porciuti which concerned the Ai^lves when I come to that part of my 
history, mcnUonlng at present only the passage in whicli the absent 
Milesians were spoken of. This passage was as lollows 
' Then shalt thou, Miletus, so oft the contriver of evil. 

Be to many, thyself, a feast and an excellent booty : 

Then shall tliy matrons wasli the feel of long-haired masters ; 
Others shall then possess our lov’d Didymian temple ' 

Such a fate now befel the Milesians ; for the Persians who wore 
their hair long after killing most of the men, made the women and 
children slaves"' 

Wc hnd an allusion in the Vendidad also to show llml the ancient 
Persians kept their hsiir long. There, while speaking of a corcnionial 
bath of purification, it is mentioned that the hair and the body may be 
cleansed by .yiraii^. The fact, that the hair and liody (x’nrefaosc/ia 
lan/iinchaY are spoken of separately, is sigmficanl. Wc generally take 
it, that ” hair ” forms a part and parcel of “ body " and so when body 
is spoken of, hair is included in it But here, tlie washing of the hair 
and body is spoken of separately. Thus, we see ilutt the washing of 
the hair had its own special signification. 

X. 

The Literary part op Db. Spooner’s besbarches ok the subject 
OF THE Influence of Iran upon India. The wave op Persian 
advance in iNtlA, AS SHOWN BY INDIAN LITERATURE. 

The principal interest of Dr. Spooner’s above-mentioned paper con- 
sists in its literary part, which seems to have 
nc^Vlieory * ihroivn a l>omb-shell, as said aboie, in the 

camp of Orientalists. In support of the dis- 
covery, Chat the Mauryan building at PAtaliputra was copied from 
an Iranian huilding. he advaiues a good deaf of literary evidence. 
That evidence is intended to show, that “ upon the threshold of the 
historical period, a dynasty of almost purely Persian type "* ruled over 
India. Thai dynasty was the Mauryan dynasty, the founder of whicli, 
Chandragopia, •'the first great Indian Emperor was a Persian 
Aryan, a Pars!. ’’ He had Persepolis as his ancestral home. The 

Ilcr,', lotus Book Yl.Cbap. 19. 

- N'.niJiJsd, Ch.'ip. Vllt. 11, B, E.. Vol. IV. 

' Ji»iri:il Royal .-Uilali Socioly of Janoar} »<{. p. 7a. 

* /W, July Number, p. 416. 

^ July. p. 439, 
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Maurjaii dynasty was Zoroastriitn.' Not only that, but Dr. 
Spooner, further on, says,* that Boddlui, the founder of Bud- 
dhism, was an Iranian sage and ns such was Persian.' He 
aftirms, that the palaces referred to in (lie MahAbliftraia are the 
Mauryun structures at l*AtuIiputni, that the Asura Maja, to whose 
•upernutural powers the construction of the structures is aiiribuled, 
is the Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrinits, whom Onrius often int’okos in 
his Persepoliliin inscriptions. He uUenipts to show, tluu the influence 
of Iran upon India was much more than what is ordinarily 
believed in by scholars. It was not confined to architecture. It was 
also in matters of religion. Buddh.a, the founder of Buddhism and 
• Chandragupta, the founder of llie Mauryan dyntisty of India, and even 
his Minister Chnnakya, were Peridan, If not by birth at least by descent. 


Dr. Spooner traces in the Mahibhlrata a reference to the attempt 
of the Mauryans, to build an Indian palace under 

Supposed refer- the superhuman auspices of the Iranian Deity, 
ences in t he Rig- Ahura Mazda. TIn.srcimndb us of other attempts 

vedatoearty Persia , 

and Babylon. to trace references to I'ersia in the Rigveda 

and even of attempts to trace therein, llie 

intluence of Persia. 

(ii) According to J. Kennedy,' Dr. BruniihofTcr has, in his "Iran 
und Turail ", turned the fir.st three strophes of Rig\oda V, 13, into a 
song of triumph over captured Babylon by the Modes, who were 
Iranian .‘\ryans. 

(J) .^gain, according to Mr. .A. B. Keith,' Dr. Carl Schirmeisen 
“ finds in the Rlgvcda, the work of three peoples ”, the first of whom 
were the Iranians, “ whose Influence is seen in ilie second, fifth and 
seventh books.” He “ deddes that books II and 111 were first 
composed by the Iranians and the mixed people (the second of the 
above three peoples)."* In support of this theory, “ Brunnhoffer’s 
theory, that the dog is Iranian, is accepted as proving thatCrtsamada 
Saunaka, and therefore the second book ot Rigveda are Iranian.’” 

In connection with Dr. Spooner’s .assertion, about Buddha being an 
Iranian sage, there is one fact which requires to 

Buddba’ii be noticed. It is this : “ The story of Buddha is 

***’ said to have passed to the West through Persia, 
in later times. In some of the various versions 


of the transference of that sU>ry, Abenner, a king of the Indians, is the 


^ Fbidt p. 499. " fhM, p. 4116. ^ /hid, p. 44^ 

* JoAirttftI, Royal Aslatk Society of 189S. p. j 64 . 

' Journal of \^\q, p. >»S|' 
fhidt p< at* 

’ Ihid. 
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father of Joseph (Buddha). According to Joseph Jacobs, in 
particular form of this Abeoner’s belief, "clear reference is to' ho 
found to the tenets of Masdeism under the later Sassanides of Persia. 
The idolaters are spoken of as Chaldeans, and their faith as worsliip 
of the elements. Tliere is a chief of the Magi referred to, wlioi.' 
relations with the king of the ‘ Indians’ exactly corresponds to' the' 
position of the supreme Mobed in the Sassanide kingdom.”* 

What are said to be the "tenets of Miudeism" in tlieSassiinian tinic>, 
may be the tenets of old Zoroastrianism of (he .Achicinenian time--. 
Anyhow, the father of Joseph (Buddha), an Indian King, is said to have 
some relation with a Chief- Magi, a Molwdan Moba^, Thus, We 
see, that, in the later version of the slory of Buddha on its way 
to the West, we find a reference to his connection with ancient Persi.i. 
A Chief of the Magi, a MoKidan Mobad, an Arcliiniagus was in his 
DurbJr. Perhaps, he was to Buddha's father what Chinakya (taken 
to be Persian by Dr. Spooner) was to Chandragupta. 

The Parsecs have, on the one hand, reason to be proud to know, 
tliiii their motherland of Irln had such an Influence on their country 
of India, which their forefathers of the 8th century adopted as their 
o\vn- On the other hand, if all that Dr. Spooner advances as llic 
result of his literary studies be true, they have, as well, a reason to he 
sorry that the early followers of their faith, like Buddlia and .Asoka or 
their failiers, sceeded from Ute slock of their parental belief. We know 
good deal of the three Magis, who, from their Itlera! belief in the 
tradition of the coming apostle Saoshyos, went from Persia to see infant 
Christ and were converted. But, if all the new theory of Dr. Spooner 
be true, in Buddha, Chandragupta and Asoka, we have, mcluding 
the doubtful case of Cliandragupla, an early secession, previous to that 
cf the three Magis of the Christian scriptures. Scccders though they 
were, they c.sericd .a groat Iranian influenec upon India, especially as 
they were in the company of not a few but hundreds and thousands of 
Persians, wlio had, as it were, colonies of their own in India. 

One of Dr. Spooner’sniain points, bused on various literary evidences, 
is. that bands of Persians liad in old times, even 
Dr. Spooner’s in times anterior to .Asoka and Chandragupta, 
theory about the spread in Indkt and had gone even up to Orissa 
van^feln In'dia" and Assjim. The temple records of Jagannaih, 

says: "That ilivVavanas invaded Orissa’ between 
458 and 421 B. C. and again in (he period between 431 and 300 B.C.” 
Dr. Sgooncr tries to sliow that these Yavanas "wereZoroasirian tribes 

* BarlaAcrt and Josnphat. by Jowpb Jiurobt^ lalrod««ctioa, 

' Jvuruj RojUl AfiaCfC Sod«ty> Julv 
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from Soin6 part of the Persian realni.”^ In conneciiun with this matter, 
it is interesting to note, that according to Fcrgusson, the Tatvil 
tiump^ caves near the Khand^ri hill in Orissa, have doors “ Hanked 
hv pilasters with capitals of the Persepeditan typo.”’ 

Dr. Spooner adds .Assam also to ‘‘tho list of early Magian centres.”* . 
I n short, the theory, depended upoh by Dr. Spooner, on the authority of 
hidian evidence, i.e., evidence from Indian literature, is this, that 
(he uncieiit Persians had, long before (he Mauryan dynasty, settled in 
various parts of Northern India, from the frontiers of Punjab in the 
west to Assam and Orissa in the east, and from the valley of Ncr- 
hudba in the south to the valley of Kashmir in the Himalnya.s to the 
north.' 

XI. 

IrANIAN'EVIDENCB IK SUPPORT OF THE INDIAN EVIDENCE. 

. Now we find, that there are several, what may be called, Iranian or 
Persian evidences which lend to support this theory of the presence 
of Iranians in India long before the Maurya dynasty. These evi- 
dences are titc fcllowing : — 

I. Tltc Old -Avesta Writings. 

li. The Cuneiform inscription of King Darius the Great. 

III. ' The History of Herodotus. 

IV. The Numismatic evidence of itte Punch-marked coins. 

V. Later Palilavi and Persian Writers. 

XII. 

In this connection, I would like to refer my readers to a paper of 
mine, entitled “ India in the Avesta of .the 

L.The Old Aveata Parsees”,’ read before the Bengal , Astatic 
Writings. Society at Calcutta, on and July 1913. I have 

shown there, that India is referred to in the old Avesta writings in four 
JifFerent places— (t) the Vendidad, Chapter I, 19 ; (a) Ya^na (Sarosh 
Vasht) LVn, 29; (3> Meber YaslH 104 ; and (4) TirYaslu, 3a. Of 
these four, the reference in the Vendidad is the oldest and the most 
important. 

> mi. p. 414 . 

*. History of Indiiu And EAitcrBArehiitOur* of FrrgvMon. mtistd and edited b) Burgess 
undSpierstigia), ’yoU 11 , pp. (JnA 

' JouraaJ K. A. S., July (91J. p. 434. 

• Jouma] Bengal Asiatic Sodety, Norenbet 1913. Vol IX, Nw. i<i(N. S.). pp. ass-lj*- 
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To the Iranians of tlic limes of the Avesta, five counii ies of the 

The countries of '‘oufrhty 

the World known speaking Irin (Airj-anlm dakhyunim), Turin 
to the ancient Ira. (Tuiryanim dakhyunftm), Rum or Asia Minor 
and Eastern Europe (Sairimanim dakhyunim), 
China (S&ininam dakhyunAni). and U»c countr>’ of Uic Dlha;. a peo- 
ple of Central Asia (DAhinim Dakhyun 4 m}.‘ Among these five, tlic 
first, Iran, the country of the Airyas or Aryas, included several places 
or countries. Out of these, the principal i6 arc named, the first being 
Airyana-Vaeja or Irin Vej, the IrAn proper, and tlie istli, or the last but 
one, being Hapta Hindu or India. 


Now the question, why India is mentioned as the 151!) in the list, 
depends upon the question, as to what the first . 

Jhe. chapter of the Vendidad, wherein the 16 places 

thosV^ountries*^ " mentioned, is intended for. Scholars differ 

on this subject, and on the subject of the order in 
which the places are mentioned. Rhode, Lassen; Haug, Baron Bunsen 
and others thought, that the 16 places were the places to which, one 
after another, members or sections’ of the great .Aryan or the Indo- 
Iranian race migrated. Spiegel thought that tliis first chapter of the 
Vendidad was merely a list of the countries known to the ancient Iran- 
ians. Darmesteter took it as an enumeration of the countries belong- 
ing to Iran (Ces seize contrdes appartiennent toutes h i' Iran).* Otiiers 
like Heereu, and BrAol took it to be a list of the places of tlie march of 
Iranian colonists, commencing from somewhere in Central Asia.' 
Harlcz said chat the first chapter of the Vendidad, wherein these places 
are mentioned one after another, is merely an enumeration of inhabited 
places (une simple Enumeration d’endroils habitEs)* and the writer 
only meant to cst.ablisli the principle ol his doctrine, that Ahura 
Mazda was solicitous for his people, but that Ahriman meant harm for 
them. Again, he adds, the writer had ihc object in view of giving the 
list of tlie countries in which Zoroasirianisiii had spread at this lime. 
(Tout cii poursuivant cc hut il nous doiinc la liste des contrEes dans 
lesquellus lo Zoroastrisme s'Aait propage A cette Apoque’}. I agree 
with Hurluz in this, that it may be an eaumuration of places, where, 
one by one, Zoroastrianism spread. I think, that this view may be 
held even with that of the idea of migration. The very fact, that the 


^ Fufvordm Yavht (Yi. Xlll). ^ 144 

* Lc Zend AvArta, Vc4. lli p. 1 . 

* nu, 

* L« Z«nd %■ 
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writer says, that, besides these i6 places named, there were other 
beautiful prosperous places (henti any-ioscbil asAoscIta shoiihrdoscha 
srir 4 osclia),* shows, that the writer has typically selected for mention 
the names of those famous phices where Zoroasirianism had more 
or less spread. Thus wc see that, as s;iid by Harlez, India was 
one of the places where Zoroastrianism prevailed at Ihe time 
when the Veodidad was written. The question is wltai was tltat 
time ? 

The Vendidad, more especially the first chapter of it, wherein 
India is referred to, seems to be as old as about 
V^idldad* ^ 1*00 B. C. I will quote here, what I have 

" ' * ■ said in the above paper about the antiquity of 

this writing. 

.As stated by Dr. Haug, at least two facts lead to show, tlntt Ibe 
Vendidad, in which the name of India occurs as Hapt>Hindu, was 
written many centuries before Christ. 

“ Firstly, we learn from Hertidolus, that Dcioces of Media had 
Ibuiided Fcbatana (Agabatana, Hamdan). Tliai vvas in B. C. 708. 
This great city of ancient I’crsiti is not mentioned in the ubox’e list of 
the cities of the Vendidad. This fact, therefore, shows tli.-ti the Vendi- 
dad, or at least this chjiptcr of the Vendidad, was written long before 
B. C. 708. 

".Secondly, the city of Baikh, which is named as B&klidi in the 
Vendidad, is spoken of there as the city of “ Eredht'o-drafshim ", i.e., 
the city of the cttalled banner (drapeau). This sfcitement shows, that 
it was still at that time the capital dty of Bactria, and carried the 
royal banner. Now, wc know that Bactria fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians at about B. C. 1200. So then, this particular chapter 
(Cliap. 1 ) of the Vendid.td must have been BTittcn long before B. C. 
1 200. when its extilied banner fell at the hands of the Assyrians. These 
facts then show, that India was known to the ancient Iranians as 
Hapi-Hindu, as '• the country of the seven rivers of the Indus, 
a long time before 1*00 B. C.” Major Clarke also, in his article on 
.Merv in the Encyctopsedia Britannica, places the Vendidad “at least 
one thousand two hundred years before the Christian era.” " 
Anyhow we can safely say that it was written long before die time 
of Buddha. 


' VmdKl*dt Chapter I, p. ai. 

* 9lh editioor Vol. XVl, pp. 44. Co)*!. 
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The VerididAd, 
spoken o( as prc- 
Achaemenian by 
Darmeateier. 


The general concensus of opinion among [ranian scholars is, that 
the estant Avesta is a. faithful remnant of the' 
Grand Avesla of the Achmmenian times. Alev, 
scliolars doubled ks antiquity. The late Pnv 
fessor James Darmesteter was spoken oi l.^y 
Professor Max Muller as throwing a bomlvi-lwll 
in the camp of Oriental scholars in this matter, inasmuch as he said, 
that, in some parts, rHe Ax’estawas po8t>Alexandrian.' But even lie' 
admitted, that the Vendidad belonged to the Achtemenian tiroes oi 
even to earlier times. Under the heading of -AchiemeniAn and earlivi’ 
elements he says : “ There are essential doctrines in it (Zoroasiriaii- 


ism), tho existence oi' which can he traced back far beyond the 
Parthian period and the Greek conquest, with liislorical evidence. 
One may,- with certain accuracy, distinguish in Zoroastrianism whai 
is old, prc-.Alexandrlan, or Achacnienlnn in form from what is late, or 
pof.'c-Alcxandrian. The fundamental basis of Mazdeisni, the helkl 
in a Supreme God, the organiser of the world, Ahurti Mazda, is as 
old as anything we know of Persia*” He then adds: “ fhe \endi- 
^dad may be taken as the best spedmen of the texts imbued with the 
pre-.Alexandrian spirit, as its general laws are Achamienian in lone, 
and a great part of it may be inteiT»reted by means of classical testi- 
monies regarding the Achaimeman age.’” He gives some principles 
or elements which determine, from his point of view, which particukr 
part of the Avesla is Achaemenian and which not. Among such 
principles, one is that of fhe so-called dualism. He says: "The 
principle of ifualism is pre-Alexandrian. This is implied, in the time 
of Darius, by the great king slating that Ahum ‘created welfare 
(shiyatim) lor man’: in the lime of Herodotus, hy the religious- 
war waged hy the Magi against the ants, snakes, and other noxious 
creatures, which shows that the distinction of Ormazdian and Ahri- 
manian creatures was already in existence. Moreover, at the end of 
the .Achtciiieiiian period, .Aristotle knows of a Good Spirit and the Evil 


One. Zeus— Orom.-izdes and Ades— .\reimanios."‘ 


Now, this principle of two conflicting supreme powers, one good and 
the other evil, Ormazd .ind Ahriman, is seen to be prominent in the 
Vendidad, and pre-cmlneftily prominent in its first chapter which 
treats of the ificouniries belonging to Iran, hor every good thing 
associated with the i6 countries, .Miriman associates an evil. In the 

* Vide my Paptf on “ The Aattquity of the Avesu “. JourDal. B. B. R. A. Socitfy. 
Vol. xnt, pp. 163-87. \'idr my *■ Asiatie paper* '. Part 1 . pp. 4«-i36, 

‘ S, B. £., Vol. IV, end ediboo. p. LX.. 

‘ S, B. E., Vol. IV. and aditioii, Introduclion. p. LX\’. 

' riid, p. LXi. 
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case of India, the 15th in the list, the evils are that of the state ol 
early abnormal menses in women and excessive heat, which we find 
even now. Thus, we see, that even if the Vendidad be placed not so 
early as the time before the tsth century B. C., it has been placed in 
Achsmoitian or pre-Achtemeniaa times by a scltolar like Darmesteter 
who.doubted the antiquity of the extant Avesia as a whole. 


Tilt* very name by which the country of India, the Bharatii vnrsha or 
Bharai’.s continent, was and is Jtnown to Ibe 
Orljfin ofthe civilized world, points to a very old connection 
and India. between the two countries and to the ainucntc 

of Iran u,’*on India. We know, that the river 
Indus first gave its name to the country watered by it and its Irn 
biliaries, as Industan or Hindustan. At first, only the country of 
Punjab and the country surrounding^ it, which was and is watered by 
these rivers, wa's known by that najne. E\-en now, it is not rare to 
hear jx’oplc, coming liere from the North, from the Punjab and the 
hcighboLiriiig country, say, that they cainc from Hindustan. Then, 


latterlv, ilie name began to He applied to lire n'hole peninsula. 

Now, ihe Sanskrit, or what may be called the indigenous name of 
the river, Indus is Sindhu, not Hindu from which the word Indus has 
come. The Rigveda' speaks of the Indus with its tributaries as 
Sapt-Sindhavas (».c., the country of the sev-en Sindhu rivers), not as 
Hapt-Hindavas. It is the ancient Iranians, the followers of the creed 
of Zoroaster, who first spoke of the rh'er as Hindu and called the 
country as Hapta- Hindu.'* We read in the Vendidad ; 

Fanchadasdm asanghlmcha shOithnintmcha vahisittem frithweresem , 


Hzem yd Ahurd Mazdflo, yd Hapta-Hinclu, hnclia ushastara Hindva ava 
daoshatarem HindOm. Aat ahO paitylrem fr&lterentat angrd mainyush 


pouru-mahrkd arathwyteha dakhslita arailiwimcha garemium. 


Translation I, who am Ahura Mazda, created, as the fifwenth best 
place and country, (the counlr)' of) Hapta Hindu, (which extends) froip 
the Last of the Hindu (river, ».c., the Indus) up to the West of the 
Hindu, Tlien, the evil spirit crcatc*d therein, as counter-acts (against 
its excellence), excessive menstruation and excessive heat. 

I Msn^Alfl tBoolil. tv. ‘9 SlfteiW '"'i*-' 'la* Te** of 

ilymn.o/tli«Ri«v«l*(<9j3).p->» h«*l\MI>nit.A Wr " Tho ItywriK M Ibo R:r-e<i«" 
by Rolph T, II, Oriffitb (iSpe), Vof. II. p. i4», 

'• Allied triih thee in lhl» tby (riendUnp. Soma. Indii. for man made ivalor. flaw loeeiher, 
Slew Ahi, and «ent forth the »m«n rh-ef» (Sapln Sindhu). »nd opened .•» it were the objtruei- 


cd fourt tains.’' 

•! " Hapta Hindu repond hux Sapla Sindharns de« Vedas" (Le Zend AvalaparDar- 
iiicsPeier, Vol. II, p a. ♦»). 
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\Vc learn Irom this passage of ihcVcndidad, ihe following fads 
about India 

(i) Tluu India wa$>thc fifteeinlt of (he i6 Arj-an counirius 

known lo the early Iranians, ascrealed or blessed by 
God. 

ii) U was known as Hapta Hindu. 

(j) The country w'nicred by the Indus formed Indin, and its 

boundary latterly extended further both ways, towards the 
tCasl and the West. 

(4) It had, as it were, two curses or miseries associated with it. 

Let us now examine these facts. We lind, llial the country is known,- 
not only by foreigners but by the people of the country itself, not 
by its old indigenous name which should be Sindhustftn, but by its 
Iranian or Zoruastrian name HindusUin. The people of the country 
also .are known, by their Iranian or Zoroastrian-- name, 'Hindus,' and 
not by its old indigenous name which should be Sindhtis. ‘ India,’ the 
western or the European iiame of the country was first taken up by the 
Greeks from the Iranians, who called it ' Hindu.’ The Greeks gave 
the name lo the Romans. These two countries subsequently gave it to 
ilic whole of the western world. 

In the old Testament of the Bible, the country of India is thus 
re f erred to: ■' Now it came to pass in the days 
The name of India of Ahasuerus (this is Ahasuerus which rcicned, 
in the Old Testa- - 1 j- c-i • • i, 1 1 

from India even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred 

and seven and riventy provinces)."* In the 
original of this version, the old Hebrew word for India is Hoddu. 
The Hebrew form Hoddu is said to be contracted from Hondu,’ an- 
other form of Hindu, the Avestaic name of the Indus or the Sindhu. 
Again, \vc must note, that in this book of the Old Testament, the 
Persian king Ahusuerus (Xentes, B. C: 485-465} is believed to reign 
over India. 

From all this, it follows, that, if ancient Persia gave its Iranian 
or Zoruastrian name to India and replaced its indigenous name, it 
must have Iwd very great inlluence upon the country in various spheres 
of its activity. 


The hook d( C'.iher. Chap. I. i. fiV/e a(»oChap. Vlll. 9, 
^ VMe the wofsi Indio in KaMingB* I%ctkmar;<kf the Bibki 
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Kill. 

Next Co the Avesta, we have the authority of tlic Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions to say, that India had come under the influ- 
Jriln as one of (he satrapies of 

Inscriptions. Darius the Groat. In his two inscriptions, those 
of Pcrscpolis,' .and Nakhs-URustam, ’ Darius 
moncions, anton^ his coni|uercd countries, the name of Indians 
HiJiisli * or Hindus!). The fact of this mention in his inscriptions 
sugy^csts, tliat with its conc^uesl, Persia must have exercised a great 
inlluonco upon India. 

XIV. 

Xext to the Cuneiform inscriptions, we have the authority of 
Herodotus to say, that India w’as one of the .satra- 
III. "nie Authority . richest, of Darius, and that as 

such. It must have been under the powerful influ- 
ence of Ir.tn, Herodotus says : " The Indians who arc more numer- 

ous than any other nation with which ivc are .acquainted, paid a trihutc 
exceeding that of every other people, to wit. three liundred and sixty 
talents of gold dust. Tliis was the twentieth satrapy.” ■■ 

The value of a latent differed in those limes in different countries. 
Rawlinson says : “ If the later .Attir talent wa.s worth £2^^ 155. of 
our money, the Euboic (silver) talent would be ;^250 8s. sd. and the 
Babylonian 3 *. 3<1 ’ Taking it, that the Persians counted by the 

Babylonian standard, tiie Indian tribute to Darius came to (360 by 
;^292 3s. 3d.) ;^'i05,i78 IS., i.e., Rs. 15,77,670-12.0, i.e., in round 
figu^s to about 16 lacs of rupees. Thus, India which paidiCh.e largest 
tribute to Persia, must have come under some powerful Influence of 
the paramount power. 

AVe must remember, that Darius was not a flying conqueror of litdia, 
who overran the country, amassed wealth and re- 

Dari'.ia, not a fly- tired. Ho, he wanted to explore and to retain the 
ing conqueror. country for the good of his own country ol Persia 

and of his conquered country of India. He directed his Admiral Scylax 
to explore the whole country w.atercd by the Indus Ironi Cashniure down 

I Ur. Telman's Cidds le tli« old Pmunn ln««i>piion<. pp. 77 and 144, 

" Ihid, pp. 79 and 146. 

^ Th< Hahrew old Taument (tixx (lie name of India as llodilu. In Iho ioseripiions as 
Kiven by Tolman, the letter 'o' is included in brackets, to it that thelelter isomilted by the 
ciigr.sver by mistake ? and if so. is k that the writer of the book of Esther followed ihiu 
mistaken cnemving ? 

* Book III. p.94, Rawibuon'sllerodoliis, Vtd. It, p. 411$, s /M> Vcd. II. p. 481, n. s- 
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to the sea, and froiTi there along tlie coast to.Utc Persian Gull. He 
developed . commerce betn'een Persia and India. \ViUi that object, he 
connected the Red and the Mediterranean seas, by a canal, et^iiig 
ut this cxirornity at Suez. His was the first complete Suez.Can;iI ' 
which ran from one sea to the other, via a branch of the Nile. 

XV. 

Punched or Punch-marked coins, i.e., the coins in w'hich the design 
is puncited into the metal, are long since refer* 
ly. Punch-marked ^ed to as pointing to Iranian influence in India,’ 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji said on the subject 
of these coins Some of the Sassanian Kings (between the 6ih and 
8tli centuriesl may have established tiicir rule somcv\’I'icre in these 
districts (Malwa) and had tlicir currency issued, and L)ieir successors 
(the Chauda and Chaiukyn of Anhilwada) retained and copied the 
'same type for their coinage."- A aniilar influence is inferred from the, 
Godhra coins of India. Bui it is noa* pointed out, that the punch- 
marked coins belong to the monetary system of the AchtCmenides who 
are believed to have taken the type from the Babylonians. 

Mr. J. Kennedy speaks of these punch-marked coins ns Pur&iia| 
and gives an interesting account of “ the Babylonian slunkcls, punch- 
ed for giving and receiving” To which they had their origin via 
Persia.’ In connection with this matter, Mr. J. H. Dccourdemanche, 
in his Paper on "TIic Ancient punch-marked coins of India'” sAys 
that the Persians had some relations with India even before the con- 
quest of India by the .Achtemcnides. He thinks that the intro- 
duction of the system of punch-marked coins into India ’ from Persia' 
may have taken place even before the .-\cha:raenian conquest. The 
conclusion, which this writer comes lo on several grounds,' is this : 
” Nous croyons .avoir dcmonlnS quo les punch-marked^' argent ct dc 
cuivre constituent simplement une variety liindoue du monnayage 
perse ach^mdnide. Ccile varicld ne dilTi^rc de celui ci que par I'em- 
pfcintc.” 

* f'l* my pnpor on the Anciml Hitlwryol thcSuv-zCanal. Journal, fl. B. R. A. SoeTely. 
Vol. XXIV. No. > (I9ISI. 

* Joi’TTiaU U* 1 ^ K. Socii?i>. VotoXit. 

^ Journal uf t!i< Ro>al AmaUc todtij oC Cnglaibdof Ahick pn ** The Evl) Com- 
merce of RabyUni with ladU 

* “ NoU lea Ancienne* MponiUeK 4 « riode «lite4 'jmech^merke^' coin* et eur Jt K>it^me 
Ue Meaeu/’ by M. J. A. Decourdemnnebe. ** Joufool Aeaetsque Dlxidme serie. Tome XtX 

141a, pp. IS 7* 

‘ Pimch-xnflrked silrer aod copper roiiw have beeo recently fawnd at »» 

. trict of Btfhar (Journal. Bchar andOr»Ma Reseercb Society. Vol. U. pt !• p. sX 
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The punch-marked coins have tlic following symbols ; (i) A single 
solar symbol ; (2) A complex solar syntbol, con* 

The symbols on mining the *' taurine as an element": (3) A 
coins. branch ; (4) A humped bull with taurine ; ($> 

and a chaitya. Dr. Spooner explains the sym* 
holism , of some. Of the second symbol, he says What the second 
complex symbol is, 1 cannot say. hXit it contains the taurine elemeiU.’” 
1 will here explain the symbolism from a Zoroastrian point of view. 

■ Two symbols refer to the Sun. If we lake thorn to be Zoroastrian 
symbols, they represent the Khorshed and the Mehcr, the 
Hvareliltsh.'teta .and the Mithra of the Avesta. The Parsees, when 
they recite their prayers of adoration to the Sun eveij- morning, 
recite the Khorshed and Mehcr NyAcshcs together. Khorshed is tlie 
presiding Yazata over the Sun himself. Mithra or Mcher presides 
over liglit, botli physical and moral. A Parsec never recites the 
prayer in honour of Khorshed alone. Such a recital is incomplete. 
The prayer in honour of Mehcr or Mithra must also be recited. Both 
go together. " Khorshed Melier karvl " (lit. lodo Kiiorshed Mehcr) 
is a colloquial form for reciting the daily prayers of liie three day- 
periods. The symbolic connection of .Mithra with bull is wdl-knowii. 
Miihralc bulls played a- prominent part in Iranian sculpture.’ 

Dr. Spooner takes the Ihinl symbol of the br.mch to represent 
Haoma. But it must !>e taken to represent the Barsam which is still 
used by I'arsee priests in liturgical services. .At one time, ilicy 
were made of the twigs of a tree, but, no\v-a-days they arc made 
of ' metallic- wires, which mayhe of copper orwen of silver or gold. 
They are used now in the long prayer of grace (Bajl which the 
Parsec priests recite before meals when they hold the ihub for a 
higher litui^ical service, ft appears from Firdousi and Nizami, that 
the ancient Persi.un kings used this Barsam as a religious requisite 
when the prayer of-gracc was recited on the royal table. Such a use 
by Chosroes II (Khushru I'arviz), in .the presence of a Christian Ambas- 
sador from the Court of his Royal falher-in-tow Maurice, the Emperor 
of Rome, had leU.to aconBiej.* 

The humped bull, 1 think represents the Moon, which is spoken of 
in the Avesta os ^ao chilkm^ i.e., cow-faced or with the origin of cow. 

> J. R, A. & of July 191s. f. 4IJ. 

> Eron in aemc vinions of St. Michael, whoie account rctcnble. somen-luii OiM of .Mithra, 
ive find caferciicn to bull*. VUe oiy Paper " St. Michael of ihe ChriMians and Miilica of tho 
:{oroacCfun«.'' Journal Anthrapoloeical Sobety ot Booiba}, V'ol, Vt, No, j, pp. st'ii- I'uft 
my "Anthropologicol Papers" pp. lysfiSo. 

‘ my " Glimpae toio the work of tbn B. B. R. A. S icty during Ihe last ico years 
pp, 8*40, 
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The crescent of the moon represents, as it were, a iigure formed hy the' 
uplifted horns of a bull.* 

The last symbol is the Chaitya which is taken to demonstrate a 
mountain. That is possible from a Zoroaslrian point of view. A 
mountain may be taken to symbolise land or earth- The JamyAd Yashti 
(Yt. XIX), which, according to its name, refers to land, contains nn 
enumeration of mountains of the then known world. It also principally 
refers to the Kharenangh or Khorch, i^., the Glory or Nimbus of (lie 
Iranian kings. As such, then, the symbol of a mountain, which in. 
its turn symbolizes land or the earth, can very appropriately bo repre- 
sented on the coins of kings. Tlius, wc see, that the symbols of iho 
punch-marked coins, which arc traced from ilic Acha'inenian kings of 
Persia, represent the grand objects of Nature, — the Sun, Moon, Light 
in general, the earth and the great vegelaWe world, which all, as 
grand objects of Nature, lead the mind of a Zorottslrian iVom Nature 
to Nature's God. 


Though the punclt-marked coins had llieir first origin in Babylon, 
as far as the punching or marking was concerned, it were die Acha:- 
menians that modelled the Indian ctnns. One can easily find this 
from the account, given by Mr. j. Kennedy, in his above iu-cicle of 
the Babylonian coins. The symbols in the puncli-marked coins of 
India are more 2ioroastr)an than Babylonian. 

The conclusion that we come to from the consideration of the 
above four cvndunces of llte .Avesta, the Cunei- 

The conclusion form inscriptions, Herodotus, and the Punch- 

front these four . 

sources of evidence, marked coins, is, that India was under a strong 

inriuciu'e of Persia long before the Mauryan 
dynasty of Chandragupla. Tlicse evidences su(iport the view of Dr. 
Spooner, that Persia had greater influence upon India than what is 
ordinarily supposed. Persia had lliat influence not only upon India’s 
architecture, but also upon Us people, ks administration and polity, 
and upon its religion. 


XVI. 

The Ill'll! class of evidence, upon which I am now going to speak, may 
bo held, and that very properly, not to be veiy 
V. Later (A) imporiant. in itself, some may hold it to be very 
PersUn wr?ters.^ weak. Bui still it requires some consideraticii, 
because, though it may appear weak in itself, 
standing alone, it has a value of its own in connection with the above 


' yiiie Dr. Louin H. Gray\ very intrrestine P^P^eu 
Spiecel Msmoiial ViMume, edited by me, pp. iSoAS. 


' MlOnghe CS.'cbilbre" in Ibe 
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evidence as showing the tradition of later times in the matter of 
the connection betneen Persia and India, and of the consequent 
influence. At first, we will examine the Pnlilavi writings of the 
Parsis. 


Of cdursc', looking to the times in which they were written, tltey 
cannot be taken as an acthority upon a subject 
(A) 1’ a li I a V i Qf older limes— Achictnenian or pre-.Achtemenian 

' — we refer to. But wc must bear in mind, that 

they had some older books before ihciu— sonte of the lost nanks or 
parts of them— for their materials. So it is worth collecting and 
examining some passages of the Pahlavi books. 


(u) Pahlavi writers 
on a coming Zoro- 
■istrian apostle, pre- 
dicted to come from 
India. 


Sonic P.ililavi and Persian writings speak of a future Zoroastrinn 
apostle, Bchrim VarjAvand, as coming from 
India. In the Pahlavi Midigan-i-Bint-i-Farvar- 
din Yum-i KJiordAd, ' tins future apostle (Vah* 
rini-i-Varzivand) is predicted to appear from 
among the Hindus (inin Hinduk&n). The Pahlavi 
Bahmaii Yashl,' also refers to this passage 
I lliink the whole passage referring to this coming apostle is worth 
quoting. It may lead to some inquiries and investigations from an 
Indian point of view : 

“ AQharmazd spoke thus : O Zaratdsht, the Spitimin 1 when the 
demon with dishevelled httir of the race of Wrath (.Aisham or Khashm 
or Hashani) comes into notice in the eastern quarter, first a black 
token becomes manifest, and HQshSdar, son of Zar.'ttdsht, is born on 
lake Frazd4n. It is when he comes to bis conference with me, 
AQharmazd, O ZaralQsht, the Spit&mftn ! tliat in the direction of 
Chinistlin, it is sttid — some have said among the Hindus — is born a 
prince (kai^ ; it is his lather, a prince of the KayAn race, approaches 
the women and a religious prince is born to him ; he calls his name 
VahrAm the VarjAvand, some have said Shahpdr. That a sign may 
come to the etirth, the night when (hat prince is born, a star falls from 
the sky 1 witoit that prince is born the star shows a signal. It is 
D4d-.\01mrmazd who said that the month AvAn and day VAdishis 
fiither's end ; they rear him with tlie damsels of the king, and n 
woman becomes ruler. That prince when he is thirty years old— some 
have told the time— comes with innumerable banners and divers 
armies, Hindu and Chini, having uplifted banners— for they set up 


‘ The Pahlavi Teaib)' Dwtur Dr, JamaNpji Minoeherg. p. loj. [1, 7-8, Viilt ihe K. S. Cama 
Mctnorial Volume Cp. ta7,) eslitcd by 0 ie. fer the iranUagcm by Dasitur KoDchuAbru. 

V Cb^. Ill, 14, S, B. I4. V'„ p JJO The Text of Ihc PaUbivi Zand-i-Vobuiu.m Ya.vhl by 
Paslur Kaikobad AtUrbad, p. 15, L s 
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Iheir banners — liaving cxalled banners, and liaving exalted weapons ; 
they hasten up with speed as far as the Veh river,— some have said 
the country of Bambo, — as far as Buklulr as the Bukhirans widi its 
hank." > 

The Persian Zarthosht-nameh ’ of Zarthosht Behrani PazdO idso' 
speaks of die future apostle (Behr.nm Varzivand) as appearing from 
India. He will, at the age of .as, take an Indian army to Persia and 
spread peace and plenty. 

I think, that the fact, that the Pahlavi writers expected, perhaps on 
the authority of some older writings, the appearance of an .apostle in 
the land of India, shows, (hat they took it as granted, (hat at one titne| 
India, or at least a large part of it^was Zotpastrian, and thereforea 
likely place to give birth to a new apostle. 

The Pahlavi Dinkard* (book IV, p. 26) speaks of some Zoro.ostrian 
books as “ scatteird-among Hindus," and .i>f 
(6) Pahlavi writers Shapur I. thesooof .^rdeshir Babegan (Anaxerses 
bookf ° catured^n founder of the Sassanian dynast) ) collecting 

India. them for his work of the Iranian Kenaiteance/ 

This fact also shows, that India was looked atia 
a country tiiat Iiad passed under some Zoroastrian influence, and' lhere- 
fore in a position to contain some Zmnnstrian writings. 

There is one other snbjcct in the Pahlavi'Paxend books, which draws 
our special attention, and dial is that of King 
Gustasp sending his son Asfandyilr and’ his. 
brother Zarir to India to spread Zoroastrianism^ 
This subject is recorded hi the Pahlavi Shilcand 
Gmnanik Vijar.* There we read " Kai Spu- 

dakiii Spendad;ul-u-Zargar (Zarir) . . 

HindukAii b^keshwar pa din rav&iniduri farnafl 
hend Prina's.Asfandyarand Zarir roamed 

about out of their country to (lie country of the Hindus for the spread 
of religion." Tiiis statement of tlic Pahlavi book is supported by 
I'irdousi's .Shahnftmeh .and other Persian books, and it shows, that 
from the very time of the propliet and immediately after, the Zoroastrian 
religion was believed to have begun exerting some influence on India. 


(c) The Pahlavi 
tradition of King 
Gustasp's son As- 
fandyar and brother 
Zarir having come 
to India for the 
«pread of Zoroas- 
trianism. 


^ The 3uhman i'a»ht. Chap. Ill, i,|.rT* S. 0 . VeL V, pp, asMai, 

° I'Vifc "LIvrv dc Zor«>aB(red6 2 artuHbi.i Bahrain beo Pajde. public at traduil par Fr^dprir 
Roicnbert’, Sc. Fclcr^btiri;. ipoi. pp. 76-77 for ihetpit; pp. 76-79 for ch« Frandi tfaail.ition. 

» S, U, E„ Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Teat*. Part tV. p. 4i9. 

* Chap. X. PP' 67.6S. Drv. lloaboDg aad West'* Piuend Saafikiit Teat fiSS?). pp. 74 * 7 .^ 
& B. E.. Vol. XXIV. p. r?!. 
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XVII. 

After having examined the Pahlavi writers, all of wliom were Parsecs, 
wc will now examine some Persian writers, 
(B) Persian writers. some of whom were Parsecs and some Mahomc* 
dans. 

There is the tradition of an Indian Brahmin, named ChangragAch, 
liaving gone to Persia to opp®®* Zoroastrianism. 

(«) The Tradition U may be connected with the above tradition of 
o langraguc . work of .Asfandy&r. . When tlie learned 

Brahmin saw Persians coming to India to turn his people to the fniih 
of Zoroaster, he, as it were, thought of carrying war into the enemy’s 
'country. He went to oppose, but returned convinced about the new 
faith. The tradition is referred to hy the Desalir and the Dabistan, 
and recorded at some length in a Persian treatise known as Cliangra* 
g&cli-nameh by Zarthusht Behram Pazdu. This treatise is believed to 
claim a Pahlavi source for its materials.' Tlie tradition' s.ays that 
Changragilch returned to Indi.-i fully convinced, and, in his turn, 
converted about 80,000 Indians into Zoroiistrianism.’ 

In view of this tradition of Chaiignagncha and in view of ilie present 
theory of Dr. Spooner, that the Mauryans were 

Changragftcha Zoroastrians, may I put forth the suggestion of 
an han ragupta. equation of Cliangragftchu ttnd Cliantlra- 

gupta? Pahlavi scholars can very easily understand, that the first 
part of these two names can be read both as Chandr.n and Changra, 
because tlie Pahl.tvi ‘d’ can he read ‘g’ :Uso and vice versa. Then iJie 
‘p’ of the latter pari of the Indian name Gupta can also be read as 
*ch’. Then the last ‘ta’ can be taken as dropped. Wc have several 
Instances of such wnissions. For example, the Avesta Takhmarupa 
has latterly become Tehmuraspa and then Tehmuras in Persian, the 
the last ‘p’ being dropped. Thus the equation of- Chandragupla and 
Changragfleha can stand well. Pahlavi readers can well understand 
the equation, step by step, thus Chanrfragupta=ChaneTagu^ta- 
ClmngragacAta, Cltangragacha. 

But one may point out this difficulty, that tradition connects 
Cliiingragftcha with tlie times ofZoroasier.whileChnndragupta belongs 
to Inter times. But that does not present much difficulty. The 


' I'Uc ProfeMOr Jscktoa'* " ZorMiwr. th« Propel of Andent Iran. " p. 8j. 

/HA p. sa 

Anquclil Hu PtTroo in hu " Vic de ZoxNtMcr’’ makes much useef this PersL-inbooK 
accordins to which, Jamssp, (he mimsCer ol Cusbla^ had. al first, taken (cmelcsaons from 
him on nisceilaneoua lubjecU. tZen^Ancta, Tome I. Panic II, pp- 
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iratijlioii of later times may liave taken Cbangrag^lcha (Chandra-^ 
gupta) to earlier times. We hat-e the instance of an event nf.ilii! 
leig.ii of king Minocheher. When the Pahlavi Bundehesh* connects' 
the event of the king’s confinement in tlie fort of Padasiikv^rgar with 
king Minocheher, the Persian Shali-Namch* connects it willi his 
successor king Naotara or Naodara. Cases like this often happen, 
especially in the case of great historical personages. Events 
that have happened in later times are attributed hy the people 
of subsequent times to eminent personalities of tite preci'iling 
ages. For example, take the case of the t'eiy Persepuiitan pAlaco 
of Darius which is shown to have served as a model oJ' llta 
Mauryan palace at PAlaliputr.'i. In later times, people began to 
attribute that palace to king Jainshed, and the ruins of the buildings 
arc still known by the Persians as those of Takht-i-Jainslicd,' t.e., 
the throne of Jamslied. Jamshed was a great monarch of the Peslida- 
dian limes. Many an institution of old Persi.a had been founded by 
him. So, in later ages, people who bad forgotten much of u hal 
Darius had done, attributed his and his successors' palalial bujldings, 
whicit they thought no ordinary human beings could build, to the 
great Jamshed. 

'History supplies another instance of this kind in Alexander the 
Great, who was a great personality of his times and whose exploits 'trad, 
left a powerful mark, upon the minds of many. People attributed to 
him some divine origin and he himself allowed that belief Co be 
spread. The extraordinary works of many a person of later ages have 
been attributed by tradition to Alexander. For example, wc find from 
Anqueiil Du I'crron,’ that the Brahmins in llte Salsctte, attributed the 
caves of jogeshri, Monpeser and Kanneri, situated at about 15 to 20 
miles from Bombay, to Alexander the Great.* The Brahmins, even 
said, that ilicir books said so.* Many a wise saying of later times, 
have been allrihuled to King Solomon and to other great Idngs. 
Thus, It is no wonder, if the tradition of a later agfc, of Chandntgupca 
(Changragliuclia) being an Iranian or Zoroastrian, has been carried 
subsequently 10 the earlier limes of Zoroaster himself. 

' ChApler XXXI. pp. S. D. H.. VoU V, pp. 1.19.34. 

“ Mohl, t'pl, Ti p, .la.j. 

Zend Avp.tn Toenr. 1. Psrlw 1, p. jqa. 

' I'ViTr my Pnper "ArK)uriil I>ii Perron. Bomlnr, a« 9e«n by him." Joumsl, S. B. t. A, 
Soc;cl^■, XXIV, No. j. 

* "Lee lirahmes pretcndeni quit rsi ecrii dM< letira Ann.rle*, que le.« excavnlieM de 
Ojesue^eri ec de Monpeeer. nmei que cdle9 de Keeeri. eantroumac d'Alexaodni le ffmnd: 
oui'. ill nr pmdui»ent pai ee Annaloi ; ct leiir (o(tc d'.-ittnboer a’ce Prince ouaox Dnre, 
eequi lour pnroiC au.dca 9 u» dn forces ordmairo. del' homne(ZendAves(e, Tome I, Portie 
1. p. .Tes). 
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On* niiiy doubt the authority of tl>e ClianKraguch-nAnicli 01 Zara* 
thusht Bchrain Pazdu, as bc-iiig that of n later 
lbJ''cha“t[*’rl''ach^ Persian writer. But we must know, that though 
.rtatnch. 'S wKut, he luid nialcriaU of a much 

earlier age before liini. He was also th; author 
of the.traditional life of Zoroiister in Persian, known sis Zsirathusht* 
.naineh... We know bycoinparison. that most of what he said about 
ilic traditional life of Zoroaster, lists been conlirined hy Pahlavi books 
i'lkc the Dlnkard Sind Ziidspsirsim, written in Persia long before Itim'.t 
Take a speciltc instance, lie says, that while all children wept on 
birth, Zoroaster laughed.'’ Now, that matter has been referred to, not 
.bnfy hy the Pnlilavi Dinkard’ and Zadsparain’ but also by olhCT Per- 
sian writers like those ol the Shahrastani, Dubistan,’ and Rauzat-us- 
safsi.' It has been also referred to b}‘ Pliny’ and Plato* and also by 
tile writer of the Seandinavi.an Lkldos.* These facta show, tliat one is 
nnt ts' disregard altogether the trsiditiunal statement of a writer like 
Zarihosln Belirani Pazdu, simply because he was a comparatively 
much I.iter writer.**’ 

The Dabistsiu thus refers to the tradition of Chsingrsigsicha s “ Zara- 

.T-L r. I ' . lusht Behram. the son of Pstzhdd, relsitcs that. 

The Disbisliin ■- * - > 1 1 

and the Desntir rn- sil the time of the promulgation of the pure faith 
lerrtiTg to the tra- in Iran, there lived in India a ssigv of profound 
‘‘ficha learning, named Jangr.-ciighslchah,*’ whose pupil 

Jama.sp had been during many years, a circum- 
stance which procured him great distinction. On being informed of 
Custasp's conversion, he wrote an epistle to the great king, to dissuade 


' Vidr the S. B. Vol. XLVII. 

' F. Itosmbore'* l^vre d* Zoroftslcr. 1. tSr. iritU p. lu tor cho Pomi.'in text, p. 9 , 
l„r the French muwlntioft. 

' Bk. Vlll., Chnp. Ill, pp. 9 and 9 $. S. B. E., VxU. Xt.VII. pp, .is, 4 *. 

' Chap. XIV, 19 , lUdp. 149. 

* Shea and Troyer’aTrarralaUon. 1844. VoL I. p. era. 
llUtury at the early ItinRa ot Penda from the Peritan at Hirkhoad. iranilatcd by D. 
S'le.ii p. eSd. 

' The Natural Hletory at Pliny. Hot* VII. Chap. ij. Bortoek and Riley’x irainlatiuii 
(iS.M). V.>l, 11 . p. IJS' • 

Si'holionofl the lint AJoihidce. 

I Vrfr jncksoa’ii Zarcaxler. pp. aSS-aSr. 

The iritdltlan ab>iut Chancracadtair rderrnl to iivihr Habl'tan .-iiul the IVsitii'. It 
.ipiicim doubtful, whether to iaclnde Ihe u-riiers aioonR Panee writer* or MnhenieJaa 
w riter*. The name of a hlahomedan. Moli*ao Fani. »conn(«(ed with the Dobiitnn, but lha> 
>oem> to be more as a compiler or a cdiMliw or puUKher than oriffiaal writer. Ilonwcr 
these books .are permeated with some later Parsue lboughta*-wilh the ihauBThts of a particular 
-erl ofParseet. 

' Troycr thinks that it ie a Pcieian corruptitra at Sankara Achtirta. 
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Ilim from tUe profession of the pure faith. By the king's coniitiiintl 

this sage came to Iran to hold adispulation with Zardushi Whei 

ho heard the solutions of his questions he adopted the pun 

faith. The Desatir* also refers to this matter. 


The Dabistan and Besides Changraghacha. there is another l.f Jlan 
ilie Desaiir on the sage, BiAs (Vifls) by name, who also is iradi- 
tradition of the tionally said to liave been converted to Zoroas- 
Indian Bi4» becom- trbnism. The Dabiswn thus speaks of this sage,: 

gu cross nan. ••whe,} jhc report of Jangranghlcha'a liiiving 
adopted the faith was published abroad, a sage, by name, 

came from India to Iran Byasa listened to the words of God. and 

having made profussion:of the pure faith, returned to Hindustan". ‘ 


The Dcsiitir thus speaks of the traditions of Chanpraghlcha and 
Bias : *' C'liangragftch was a sage. He was known for his wisdoni 

and intelligence... When he lieard about Zarthush Aspbcniaman, 

the prophet of God, he came to Iran to m'orlhrow (Zoroaster's) gooil 

religion When Changragach saw such marvels, he entered into 

the good religion and returning to the counlrj- of India, he i-cmaiiied 

lirm in this auspicious religion They say when Bias, the Indian 

eaine to Balkii, Guslasp called Zarlhoshi.M Wlien lie heard die 

replies of all that he asked and understood all, he bowed before God, 
and entered into tlie good religion and returned to India." ' 

Of course, we must not attach to these later books an importance 
more than what they deserve. But their authority is useful so far as 
'they record a tradition that is supported by what we read in older 
works of the spread of Zoroaslriani.sm in India. 

C niing to Mahoniedaii Persian writers, wc have several, whose 


Mahomedan Per- 
sian writers on 
llie tradition of the 
Ancient Iranians 
having come to 
India. Firdotisi. 


writings refer to the tradition of the ancient 
connection Ix'tween Persia and India, and of the 
conse(|ueni influence of Persia over India. We 
will not refer to all, as our subject will then be 
vcr>’ long. Firdousi’s Sliah-nameh stands in the 
front rank. There are numerous references in it 


to ‘the subject of the connection Ix-lwecn Persia and India. We wUI 
not enter into all, hut simply say llunt he begins the connnection o{ 
India with Persia from the lime of the Pesli/iddUin Faridun. Farldun'S 


' The 1 ):il,i-Uia. lrn,l^l:lled by l>iivid Shea ncij .tuihiMy Tro>'er. t'ul. I., pp. 

■ The I’dwilir wiihn l>t(i.valiTraiuIalion hy Mull.i Kaikobndbiii Muncher;ce(t848|, p. 

’ Treyer IhInkH 1h.1t till- name is Indiaa Vyasa. 

* The Daliuiun, ir.mHtnieabySheantuI Ttoyer, Ve>L I. pp. aScaSy. 

‘ ! cl^'e ihy trarwtniioa from the text, ai,en io the Deaatir ly Mulln Kaiku^d bin 
Miwherjee (18461. pp. 347-48. anJ p. iSa. tVlA'also (artbe. text quoted, Dnntxir Pwhotan 
B, Sar.iana'e Znrtbosht-naiaeb. and ediiten. tipoak pp. 87-88. t-We an edition of Dibalir by 
Mr. Uatu-in (1887). pp. 147 and ,yb. 
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nwther Frinak, sent her infont cliild. FariJun, to Hindustan lo save 
hint from the inurderous hiinds ofZoliak, u'lio invaded and conquered 
J’ersiii. , 

The Ain-i'Akbari gives the foHowing account of (he kings of Persia 
who haikcomu to India : Hosliang, the founder 
. Abvui.Kainl. The ^yj- Peshadadian dynasiy, the author of the 
Jfividdn>i-Kher:>d(Ru-rnjl VVisdoni), was the first 
Irilnian inonarcli to come (o India. The second Iranian king, who 
visited India, was Jamshed. He is said to have gone to China from 
India via Bengal. The next king was Zoh&k. Then came KershAsp 
a'nd then .-\»landy'ir. Nariman son of Kersusp, Sam soit of N.ariman, 
Zal son of Sain, Framroz son of Rustam, and Bahmun son of 
.Asfandyar, are .also mentioned as having come to India, for conquest. 
It is said, that Kersasp was toki his astrologers, that his heirs' rule 
over Zalxpulastaii would be overthrown, and that his and his heirs' 
remains would be disinterred by somebody. So, lo avoid this mishap 
he had oidorod that his remains may be buried at Kanauj in India. 
This was done. His example was also followed in the case of Nariman, 
Sam and Rusiaiii ; Bahman, after overrunning Zahoulastan and killing 
the members of (he family of Rustam in revenge of the latter killing his 
father Asfandyir, came to Kanauj in India to destroy the remains of 
the above Zabouli grandees, till of whom had a lot of treasure 
buried witli them and luid tablets on their tombs, beseeching the con- 
queror not to meddle with their remains. Bahman was so overcome with 
the rich gifts and the exhortations, that he did not disturb the remains. 
He abstained from his original intention of destroying the remains 
in revenge. 

Ferishta, who represents Krishna, as the first known Indian Raja, 
makes him a contemporary of King Tehmuras 

Feri<hta. there existed good rela- 

tions between these Indian and Persian kings.’ A nephew of this 
Maharaja Krishna had sought shelter with King Faridun. This 
I'crsinn king sent his General Kersnsp bin Atcud* to India and com- 
|icllcd the Maharaja to give a portion of liis territories to his ncpiiew, ‘ 
After this time, Sam Nariman invaded Punjab at the direction of ihc 

‘ Jnrrul'hTr.iinl.^doo. VtJ- III. ||. jjs 

" “ PnAv-ant^ ba pSdiiK.\liSn.i*lr.\n'tarikrt).i motiUtt v.-i dAd csukiluk micUihE ** (Nftvul Ki- 
^hore'« LllhosrapcJTnt of TariU.i-F«».hi.->. p. le. I. >S|. 

' Keri«>pAtratof(b»b'Ain.gnhAno( itKAfringAii pra>cTaorthi; Por^relI. Orlge>, in 
l.ii. ifAfisl.nlion o/rcrishui'« Hi»tpr> f^«!«»nts Keoaip a- ihe son of FariJnp. Thnt is a 
mistnlte. Furi^hia docs not say to. doc* ocn seem to have propcrlj' underslood Ihis 

name. 

< Uriggs gives the nameof tho nephrtv as tIongcTson. I do not 6nd that jutme in Nat at 
Ki-borc'^ test. (Driggs Fensbia. 1, IntniducUonl. 
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Persian king. He was opposed Hy one Maliraj Mulchand, who at 
last sought peace. From lliis time furwaid, I’uojah remained in ther 
hands of the descendants of Faridun. It was governed by. Kersri|< 
and hy the members of Itis family, the ancestors of Rustam, jt 
formed a part of the <:oui|try of Kabul, Jabul,* Sind and betstan*,;! 
which was under the federal sway of Rustam’s family. Kesurii, (Tto 
successor of R&jl Mlhtrdj, had asked the help of King Mino^tehyc 
against some of his rebel kings. Minocheher sent Sam Nariman tn' 
his help. He met Kesurte at Jaltander * and helped him in subduing 
his tributary kings. Kesurai was succeeded by Firujrae. * He t.urii> 
ed ungraceful to Iran. Takingadvaittageofiiswe.'tkncssduring'lhr 
time«. following the death of its great general Sam Nariman/ when 
Afrasiab invaded Iran, he rebelled ag.iin.st the suzerainty of I’ursiai 
and freed Punjab from its yoke. He took JaCl.inder under his own. 
sway • and then sending messengers to the Court of Afrasiab, offered 
his allegiance to him. Up to the time of King Kaik'obad, Panjah 
remained independent under its Indian kings. RusUm then ihvhdvd 
India, and the Indian R.ijn, the successor of FirouzrS.e Hvd to tlie 
mountains ofTirhoot. The Raja Hed to the countries of Chchiirkelland 
and' Kundvareh and died there. Rustam placed one Suraj on the 
throne. It was in his time, tliat Hindus who hitherto reverenced thu 
sun like the Persians, became idol worshippers at the instance of a 
Brahmin. Later on, Kedar Rnj.i paid a tribute to Kaus and 
Kalkhusroo. Ferisbta then traces the connection of Persia with India 
from the time of .-\rdeshir Babegan to that of Khushro Parviz. 

The statement of Fireshia about the occasional conquests and rule of 
the Persian muiiarchs over India is Supported by 
the tradition, heard on theTrontiers In connection 
with the name of the fort of Jamrud in the Khyber 
Pass. I had the pleasure of going up to Ali 
M.-isjid in the Khybcr in the spring of 1887, and 
on my way there, of seeing the fort of Jamrud. " 
While there, I heard the tradition, that the fort was conhecled with 

' Navnl Kohun.-''. Texiol I'ffishiaC History, p. ii.LS. Brina' eop)' rIvoi ihenvnael 
"Tibet " inaletii} of JiibiU. 

^ p. M. t. i.|. 

^ BrieU'*’ Mnnuacript Rivc*t the nttme n» MoDintr. 

* Itrine- atcrtbuiea the ireiiknei.k of the country to the .leach ol Miiiochchcr. huC that 
Heotn> c.. he a mlaiakc, a> U wa< in the time ol Minocheher Hint .tfra.Iiili licol nn aJe.l rerun. 

' "Jalahunder r.'i ijar muenakk khuSiAkhi ". 

’ In n nhori nceouni of ny Irarda in Ncnhera India b iSSy. tliven by loc in il<e " JSB-r- 
Jamahed ' of Bombaj, I hare Riven the imdiliooal «ymolo(|)-o(«he name uf J.imfu4 Laltcr- 
ly. I save it in n paper, read before " La Sodded Aaiatique " of Parr, .ind entitleA " L £cy* 
motciRiepopulaire dea noma doi etapea enbe Pichavor et Kabul *' fjoumal AriatJqde. Hciiii- 
dme.a6rie, Tome, XIV (i88p), p. pay. 


• The tr.iditlon 
about the rule or 
influence of the pre- 
Achatmenian.s on 
India, heard at 

Jamrud. 
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the name ol King Jamshecl df the Pesiuladian dynasty of Persia. Tlic 
late Professor James'Darmesteter, wIk'h he was in India, visited the 
place', when at Peshawar a short time before me, and he records as 
having heard the same tradition.* 

xvni. 

Professor Satis Cbundni Vidyabhusanu, in his interesting Paper, 
entitled “ Persian affinities of the Llcchavis," 

, ancient says: '‘That there was intercourse between 
people. Persia .nnd Tibet in the ancient days, is evident 

from Kulidas's (Sanskrit) Raghuvamsn, Canto 
IV (verses 6o— 8t), in which the foreign conquests of Raghu are 
described. Raghu, . after describing the P&rsika (Persians), Huna 
(Huns), and Kamboja (the inhabitants of the Hindukush mountains. 
Which separate the Gilgit valley ironi.Balkli), ascended the Himalayas 

This conquest of Raghu is perhaps a mere ficUon, but it shows 

(hat in the days of KAIidasn, about 500 D., the people of India 

were aware of a route existing between Persia and India on the 
one hand and Persia and Tibet on the other.”’ .According to 
this Professor, some Tibetan books spe.ak of the earliest kings of 
Tibet as belonging to the I.i- 4 sa-hvi race. This word Li-tsa-byi is " a 
modified form of Uechavi.” “ It is possible that during the occupation 
of Sogdiaua,' and tlie neighbouring places by Alexander the Great, by 
the Baccrian Greek kings, and subsequently by the Scythians (the 
Yue-chi) about 150 B- C-, some Persian people from Nisibis (off 
Herat)’ imigrated to Tibet into the Himalayan regions, where they' 
established a monarchical system of Government on the model of the 
Government in Persia.”* 


Mr. Vincent -A. Smith says of this Liecliavi tribe, that they are a 
Tibetan tribe, but Professor Sarat Chundra Vidyabhusana says that 
"they were a Persian tribe, whose original, home was Nisibis, which 
they left for India and Tibet in the 8th century B. C. and 4th century 
13 . C. respectively”.' This Nisibis is thought to be the Ni^aya of 
the Vendidad,* the curse of which ciQ- was scepticism (vimtino, 
Pahl ifomAit, Persian gumtln). Tlie Professor adds : ' " The 
earliest reference to the people of Nisibis in Indian writings occurs 

‘ IVi/r hbintrea nir ITnd«. Hoiiirme lelirr. LaCnupede Dieiiicl>i<), pp. i 9 .V 7 ]- 

‘ Indinn Antiquary, Vel. XXXVII, March 1906, pp. 78^. 

> nid, p. 80. 

* The Sogda ei lha Areata, 1 , p. 5. 

‘ Thu Haroyu of the Aveata. VendrSad I. p, 9. 

" The Indian Antiquary, VoL XXXVit. Slarch ifioS, p. yq. 

' thid, p. yS. 

‘ Chap. 1 , p. h. 
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in the fainuus Crahntanic Sanskrit work, titc MnnusainhilA (Clia|). X 
verse li), in wliicli titcy have been designated N'icehibi, wliich is, no 
doubt an Indian form ol the Persian word Nisibts.* Manu describes 
the Niccliibis as I'nUj^-ifa^rtjiis, or an oulcn&te royal race, ai:d 
names them along wtUt Khasa, Karanaand others. In the BhaVi.-:ya 
Pur&na, Chapter 139, verses 33>6s, NiksubhA is described os a daugh- 
ter of the sage Rijisvi of (he Gotra or Solar dan, mid under the 
name of H&vani as married to Surya, the Sun-God. I imagine that 
NlksubhA represents the name of a Persian girl of Nisibis, who ' wor- 
shipped the Sun-Cod, like other members of her race. In the Indian 
Pali works, they have been called Licchavi or Liecliivi,’ which is only 
a softened form of Micchibi or Nisibis, and have been mentioned as 
living in a large number in VaisAli (in Magadlia).”* 

The learned Professor allribules to the presence of the ancient 
Persians, the following three facts in connection with Tibet : — 
(fl) “The Bam-yik variety of the Tibetan alphabet" which, he 
thinks, derives its name from BAmyan' (off Nisibis) which was visited 
by the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tbsiang in 630 A. D. (&) The custom 
of exposing the dead before flesh-eating animals, (r) Tlie ancient Bon 
religion, supposed to hare been originated from the Tajiks who were 
Persianized Arabs. The ma^cal arts, exorcism, witchcrafl, &c. , of 
the Tibetans are said to hare come to them from the Mag! of Persia. 
“ Sen-rah, who was one of the most prominent Bon teachers, 
had among his spiritual descendants a Persian sage, named 
Mu-tso-tra-he-si."' 

It is very likely, that even in later Buddhistic limes, Persia may have 
had some inllucncc on Tibet. Mr. R. P. Johnston Sitys on the subject : 
“ Chinese Buddhism has drawn its doctrines from many sources and 
from many sellouts uf religious and philosophic thought. India, 
Central .Asia, Persia, and China itself have all contributed to the final 
result.”" Wo know that the Haoma plant, referred to in the 
Avesta ’ liad sis its home, among other countries, the country of 
Western Tibut." 


t The orieinal A\e«lii form ef ihe name n Mienja. 

* The l«urr 'N’ e( the rord N'h.’tya iNi'ibi) when writien in PahUvi. can be reed ni- ‘ I..' 
f Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXXVII. p.' 79. 

" The Uaniik^n mouniain of the Pnhlavi DiiiMlehe..h, Chap. XX. p. e^. 

* Indian Anliqutry, Vol. XXXVII. Match iqutl. p. 8e. 
e " Buddhiel China " by RefinaU F. Johmton. p. 19. 

’ Yasn.y, Chapa. IX-XI. 

' my Paper on the "Haoma in (he Aveala " Journal of the Anthropoinricai 
Sooety of Bombay. Vot VII. No, a. PP- aoJ.aat, t'idf my AnthropoIoRical Papers, 
p. ajo. n. 
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In coiinectibn with the question of an early connection or relations 
of Tibet with ancient Persia, tliere is, one otlier story to be noted. 
Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, in his inicrosliiig article, entitled 
"Contributions on the Religion, History, etc., of Tibet.”’ while speak- 
ing of the early history of Tibet (Chap. I), relates a story of Nah-ihi- 
tentpo, " the first of the Tibetan kings, who csbibiishcd universal ssvny 
over Tibet” that, "llic parents packed it (tSw child) up in 11 copper 
vessel and floated it aww- on the river Gangt. A farmer finding it, 
tarried it to bis wile, who nursed It.” One can compare the .story of 
this marvellous escape of the first King of Tibet with that of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Acha:mcni .1 dynasty of Persia, who, as a child, was 
exposed 10 death, hut was saved. 

When Persia is believed to have influenced the Buddhism of the 
further E.ast, of Tibet, of China, it is possible it may have influenced 
■irte country of the nearer East, India. 

We thus see from a number of different evidences — the Avesta, the 
Cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, Herodotus, the 

Concluiion from oij Testament, I’lmch-markeU coins of India, 
the cUncrei t evi- . . . . . . , , j-.- 

dences. I alilavi and Persian writers, the tradition ns 

recorded in the Cliatigragach-nameh, the tradition 
heard .at the fort of Jamrud and the intercourse between Persia 
and .Tibet---riiat the ancient Persians had a dose connection with the 
ladians, not only in the .Aclsatmcnmn times but long before. These evi- 
dences prepare us for the theory of Dr. Spooner, that the Mauryans 
may be Persians. 

XIX. 

III. — A FEW CONSTRUCTIVE OBSERVATIONS ON THE LITERARV PART 

OF Dr. Spooner’s Paper. 

The M&h&bh&rata’ speaks of certain Indian palaces as " the palaces 
ol the Dinavas”. They are spoken of as Being 
The Mahabharata built by Asura Maya. Dr. Spooner says that (o) 
this reference is to the Mauryan palaces at Pilali- 
pulra, (i) that the Asura Maya is Ihe samv as .Ahura Ma/da of the 
Persians, (e) that the Dinavas of the Mnliabharaia were the 
.Achtemenian kings of Persia, who, he says, spoke of Ihi .nsclvcs as 
Airayavo-Danghavo and (d) ihsit the Mahahli.irata D&nitva is the same 
as the Iranian or .Achtemenian Dangliavo (AiryavA D.in^ havci), thus 
taking the meaning of the word Danghavo to be u race or people. He 
lakes all these matters to support his tlieory, that the f lahibhtrata 


' Journal of the Bengal Analic Society. VoL Li Part I (No. pi arj, 

* NKah^bharata ll« 1 . pp. 14*17. 
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refers tP the Piitulipulra buildings, and says, lli;U they were built by 
Asura Miiya (Ahura hfaada) for the DAnavas (the Airyavd DangliavA) 
who were Irariiaiis. Let us examine, how far Dr. Spooner’s deduction-, 
or .issumpiioiis are correct, and, if all arc not correct, which are- 
correct. Ill the case of those that are not correct, let us see. whetlier' 
iliev go against his theory or can be otherwise explained. 

In the tirsc place. Dr. Spooner' lays asklc as apocryphal and un'satiss 
factory, the Indian explanation of the derivation, 
(a) The name of ©f the name Maurya from the name of a Sudra. 

Burya dyn&aiy. woman MurA, supposed to he the mother ol- 
Chaitdragupta. He connects the name with Mount Meru of the 
Puritnas, which, ns said by him, the Encyclopaedia Britannica seems to 
identify with Men-, the Mourva of the Vendidnd. .According to the 
first chapter of the Vendidad, it is one of the 1 6 places of the Iranian- 
migration, where, one by one, Zoroastrianism flourished. In hjs 
theory of comparing the hundred-columned buildings of Cliandra- 
gupia at P4ialiputra with the hundred-columned building of Darius af, 
Persepolis, Dr. Spooner tries to loratc Merv, not at the modern Merv- 
(Avesta Mouru), but at Persepolis itself where we find the name in 
Mervdasht or the plain of Murgab.* But looking to the fact, that, in- 
the Vendidad, Mouru (Merv) is mentioned together with other places 
like Irinvez, Sogd (Sc^iana n^tr Samarkand), Haroyu (Herat), 
Blkhdhi (Balkh), &c., it is certain, that, at least the Mouru ofthe 
Vendidad is llic Central Asian Merv and not the Merv of tlic Mervdasht 
or Murgab in tlic West. It is more probable, that the Hindus may have 
localised ilicir Mount Merv in a nesirer place like that of modern Merv 
in Central .Asia, than a more distant place like the country of 
Mervdasht or Mergah iie;ir Persepolis. It is certain, that the Vendidad 
Mouru or Men- is not the PorsepoliUin Merv, but the Central Asian one. 
It Is true, ihar, as pointed out by Mr. Oklliam who is quoted by Dr. 
Spooner, .'Icrv “ is merely an oasis ” on the edge of a desert, remote 
from any mountains of importance ; but one must remember that the 
physical geography of Central ;\sia now is not what it was in those 
csirly times find the present Iwundartes of pla^ and districts also are 
not the same. The country of modem Merv has now lost much of its 
former fertility. Considerations like those, suggested by Mr. 
Hultington's interesting book “ Pulse of Central Asia,” make us pause, 
before comi ig to any hasty conclusion on the ground of the present 
physical con liiion of places. 


‘ Journal Of tb« Royal A-ialic Society ef July '9'5- P- -P*- 
’’ Hid, p. 400. 
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Again, 1 thiiik.-tbftt when Darius speaks of Margu (Merv) in his- 
Behistun Inscriptions, he refers to the Merv far away from his capital 
than to any Merv near Persepolis. Ho speaks of it in one place 
(Bohistun 111,3) thus: "There (is) a region Margus by name : ii 
bocAnic rebellious to me : oiie man Frada, a Mnrgianiani Iiim they 
made chief ; afterwards t knt forth Dadusis by name, a Persian, my 
subject, satrap in Baorla against him, Darius would not 

IiavG spoken of it in this way, had he in his mind any Mere near his 
home and capital. Ho speaks of sending the satrap of Buctrio, which 
was near Ccntral-Asia Merv. to suppress the rebellion. This fnct, iintl 
llic .style oi the order, both show that Darius referred to tlie distant 
Merv and not CO any place of that name near his capital. Spiegel, 
Rawijnson' and Tolman all take the Inscripllon-Merv to be the 
Ceiitral-.Asiaii-Merv. 

I think th.at the names Merv-dasht and Ahirghab, which w6 find 
'applied to places near Persepolis, are mofo modern, not Acha:mcnian 
or old Iraiiiaii. k is possible, that, just as new settlers now-a-days 
give to their new setilements, the names of old countries, r.,?. , New 
England, New York, &c.. the later Iranians — whether conquerors or 
settlers — may have pven the name of the old Cenlral-Asian-Mcrv to 
their new country near Persepolis. -But even if it is shown, that the 
names Mervdasht or Murghib, which on ilieir face seem to be later, 
are old, I think that the references to Mount Meru in the Indian books 
and to Mouru.in the Avesta and' to Margu (Merv) in the Behistun In- 
scriptions, are not to the Western Merv in Mervdasht but to the 
Central-.Asiah-Merv. 

• But ail these considemiioDs do not necess-'irily, in my view, vitiate 
the theory ot Dr. Spooner, titat the Mauiyan palaces of Pltaliputra 
had the Persepolitan palaces for their models, thought one of his argti- 
ments to prove that theory docs not seem to me to be correct. 


The MrihibhUratu attributes sonic Indian structures, such as those 
that form the subject of Dr- Spooner’s cxcavti- 
(b) The equation of tions, to the demon .Asuru Maya. Dr. Spooner 
thinks, ihatihiK.Asura Maya oftheMah&bhiirala is 
the Aliura Mazda of the Iranians. Just as Darius 


Asura Maya 
Ahura Mazda. 


and 


the Great attributed bis exploits and his works to .Ahura Mazda, the 
Mahftbhdfata. attributed such buildings to Asura Maya. He says; 
“ The equation of Asura with Ahura needs no defence. That much is 
palpable enough. Nor does the equation of .Maya with Mazda involve 


^ Tolman« Cii^eto the old PerHiao (nKrip<Ioii!>(i 894 |. p. i>9. 
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■ttny serious difficuhies.”* nien, after cxplainiii}' some pliotiellcal' 
changes, ho further siiys : ** This, then, justities us in ro-wriiing ilio 
form of Asura Maya as Ahura Ma)-a, and the closeness of this to 
Aliura Mazda thus becomes apparent. Given Ahura Mazda in the 
mouths of imported masons, Asura Maya . with n j sound, i-^ what 
might normally have been expected as the indianized form I'f the 
name."’* I think that Dr. Spooner's equation is quite, possihlu. The 
final ' da ’ in Ahura Mazda is dropped, even by Parseesin their Inter 
books, wherein the name is found as Hormaz (^^)- Some I'ersian 
dictionaries give the word as Hormaz. The name latterly liegnn to 
be applied to places and to persons also in a contracted form. Take, 
for example, the name of the town of Hormuz or Ormuz in the; 
Persian Gulf. Here, the final ' d * is dropped. Again some Iranian 
kings had their names as Hormaz. In llu; modern Parsee name of 
Hormaz (ji) or Hormu (ji), the final ‘d* and even at times, the Last, 
but final ' z ' is dropped. 

I would suggest, that the .Asum M.nj'a of the Mah&bhArata ntay be! 
a form (if .Asura .M.-rha, i.e., the great .Asura, and that this form .Asura 
Maha is the Indian form of .Ahuru Mazn, f.z., the "great Ahura," 
where "Ahura” is an equivalent of “Ahura Mazda”. In the 
Avest.i we often come across the single word Aliuni for Ahura 
Mazda. ^ The word maza is the positive degree form of the super- 
lative mazishta, corresponding to the S:iiiskril mahishia, «'hicli is 
often applied * as an .appellation to .Ahura Mazda. Tlie Avesta masa 
would he Sanskrit (iff) maha. 

In connection with this name, IJr. Spooner says, that the imported 
Persian masons of Zoro.astritin faiili "made- this name (Ahura Mazada) 
familiar to the Indian population in this connection specifically.” I 
beg to give one modern instance of thus familiarizing Zoroastrian names 
among nun-Zoroasiriaiis. 1 rememiKr, one morning about 3 or ^ 
years tigo, passing through a field in one of my morning walks at 
Nao.snri, where I had gone for.a short cimiige. .A Hindu field labourer 
In his conversation, more than once used the word Dfidir Hormuz for 
God. Hu had .served under Pnrsve landlords and had thus taken up 
the name from them. 

To ntcet the olijeclion, which one mtiy very likely raise, vie., 
“How can Ahura Mazda lie taken .as an Architect"? Dr. Spo oner says ; 

' Journnl el the Ro> at .Asialic Socirl)' of Jaauarr i^ij, p. 76. 

“ p. ;<). 

* Mr. K, K. K»nga *n biK Ave»ta T>ictionA/)' undorthewerd Ahurft* that H '*the 
word fur Ood ti\ ihe Av««(a ; eichcr Ahura or Maula or AhMra Mazda iz u ed for the ea^Ci 
p. col. ». 

* Ofraazd Yasht. Yts I. p. 19. Asiriebaiv YA.*dit. Yt. p. 16. 
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"It is also true, of course, that in Persia itself Ahura Mazda, being the 
great Spirit and Creator, was not necessarily more closely connected 
with architecture than with other human undertakings. Presumably 
he was always invoked in every work man undertook, and all that 
mankind wrought at all was wrought by the Grace of Ormuzd." Dr. 
Spooner’s assumption is right. A Pursue even now commences many 
nn ordinary work, reciting the name of Ahura Mazda. His scriptures 
—the Ormazd Yasht.' —ask him to do so at nil times, 
evuii when he takes his seat or when he leaves it, when he goes 
out of his house, out of his town or out of his counir;'. 

.\gaiii, one must bear in mind, that in the .^vcsia,’ God is often 
•spoken of as lashan, Sans. the Maker, Architect, 

Crualor. The modern Free-masons, who connect their craft with 
aticieiu masonry,* even now speak of God as the Great Archilecu 

Dr. Spooner says : "The MaliAbhftmta assigns the evidently Maur>’an 
piilaccs to certain foreign kings called Dinava. 
(c) The Indian q-fig >[aurvas originated from PerscpoIU and 
Iranian Danghavd. "■‘•'’'C piThaps ol Aclaemunian descent. The 
.Auhtemunian kings speak of themselves in their 
inscription as Airyavo DanghaviV.” Dr. Spooner takes this fact 
as significant, and, with some diflidenee, takes the Dinavas to be 
'the same as D.angh.avo, whose Sanskrit equivalent is Dasyavah. 1 
think this idcmilication is not correct. Dr. -Spooner seems to have 
been misled by it stateraunl in an article in the Encyclopa-diii Britannica 
where it is said that "the followers of the Zoroaslrian religion in their 
earliest records never give themselves any other title but Airyuvo 
Danghavii”.* 

The word Dangku in the Acluemenian inscriptions, occurs as 
dahyaush (Nom. singular). Botb-in the Avesta and in the Achasmenian 
Cuneiform, it is used in the sense of " a country, province or region.” 
Its Avtista form is dalhyu. Its Pahlavi form is dahyu. The later 
or modern Persian U, 9^ deh. Never have these words been used in 
the sense of “ people". Whenever they wanted to speak of the people, 
they used separate words for that. For example, in the Farvardin 
A'asht, we read "Airynn&m dakhyunim narllm ashaonAm fravashnyu 
yazamaidi " ’ i.«., we invoke the spirits of the holy men (ngrAm TUm) 

> Ytl, p. 17.&B, E-. VoL XXIII. p.ao- 

< Yaens, XXIX, *. sIm Vasas. XXI. 9. XLVI. 9. 

■ Vidt my Paper on “Tho LesesJary And the AcIuaI IIiMory «{ Preemoxonry" in my 
ilook of MA<0nic Paper*. 

* 9U1 cdiuofip VoL XVlUi p. AnSete tm Panuan l.anguascand literature. 

“ Yt XHI, p, t4J. 
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of the countries of .'Viryana (Iran). Ajjain, we have the word often' ‘ used 
in an ascending' i^rade, as ninnna, viva, zaiUunta, and dakhyii, i.r., ilie 
house, street, villtige and country. This grade also shows, that the 
word danghu (Avesu; dakhyu) in the .Acha'mcniaii inscriptions ntoaiK 
a country, it is never used in the sense of “ people." The Snii>lirii 
word, deslt n region, a country, corresponds to this word.. 
Dasiur Neryosangh, in his Sanskrit translation ot the Avesta, alwayH 
translated the word as desh (^T >.^ When King Darius says : "(I mu) 
Diirius, the great King, the King of Kings, King of Persia, King of the 
countries (khshi'tyathiya Persaiy klishayatliiya dahyunAm), he means to 
say, that not only is he the. King of Persia, but also of all other 
countries besides Persia. He speaks of Persia as Parsaiy. We must 
remember (hat Persia has taken its name from tlie small region or 
country of Pars. He seems to mean therefore that ho is not onlv the 
King of Pars (Persia proper), but also of all other countries attached to 
it or dependent upon it.’ It is something like the words in.lhc British 
kings’ Declaration, that they are kings of Great Britain and Irelahd' 
and also of the Colonies and Dependencies. 

I have spoken at some length on this subject to show, that Dr.. 
Spooner is not right in taking anyshelp for his view from a supposed 
identihcatlon or equation of the woid Oaiuiva in the MahilbhArdla, 
where the Mamn'.in palaces are referred to, with tlie word Dangh'aviV 
in the inscriptions of Darius. That ideniijicalion must be given 
But Dr. Spooner’s line of view in the matter of these words, may, ? 
think, be otherwise upheld. Tlie .Achaem»iian kings spoke of their 
countries other ilian that of Pars, as their “ Daliyu.” i.e., " their coun- 
tries”. Thus, they applied the word “Daliyu” to their dominions in, 
and on the borders of India. The .ancient Hindus often hearing the 
word 'dahyu' applied to the Iranian dominions on their fron- 
tiers, may have begun using the word for the oceupants or the peoplv 
of those dominions or countries. In this application, lliey may have 
used their Sanskrit equivalent ‘Dasyu’ in place of the Iranian Dahyu 
or ‘Dakhyu’. We have insumcvs of words, that are at first common 
nouns, being used gradually a.s proper nouns. For example, the 
Persian word \’e!tyet, which means one’s own country, has, to some 
extent, come to Iv used for a proper noun. The first English settlers, 
when they went to England, very properly used 'Velayol' for their 
country of Engl.md. But latterly, the word has come to be used for 
England even by non-Englishman. It is not rare to hear now : “Such 
and siicit a person goes to V’diyet," thereby meaning England. 

■ Atuh Ni-Acuh Vx<in2 LXII, 5. .\i>r<.,-rutlir«in sih.T. 

* Ya-snaXXXI, iB. “ The C<HI«cl«il Sanskrit Wrilngsot ibe Parsew." by Errad 
Shrriarjl D. QhariKha, Pan II (i, <>0, I- J. 
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Thus, (ho ancient Hindus may liavc used the word 'dasyu,' their 
equivalent Tor Uic Acbamenmn word ‘ daliyu,' at first as a proper noun 
for the Iranian territories on their borderland- Tlieii, the next step 
may have been that of using the name of -the country for iJie people of 
that country. We have an instance of such a kind. For example, 
when we say "England or France invjules Germany " we mean the 
people, the Englishmen or the Frenchmen. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Talisman, makes Richard, Caturdc Leon, siiy to the King of France, 
■' Fence with thy remonstrance Franco.” llius, he uses the word 
‘ France ’, the name of the country, for its king. 

We saw .'ihuve, that though Dr. Spooner's idcnlificailon or equation 
of the MahAbharata Duitav.'is with tlic danght’v 

The Danavas of of the Acluemcnian inscriptions Is not correct, 
the M.ahablmrata still his Iheoo-, based on a possible idciUific.aUon, 

the .Avesia. may be otherwise supported. But, 1 think, it can 

be belter supp^irted by taking the MahiibliAr.ntti 
Diuiiivas tt itli the AvesUt DAnus.' The accusative plural of llic word 
i' D.iiiavv. ' It is spoken of in the .Avesta as a Turanian tribe, oppos- 
ed to the Iranians, hut lluit does not necessarily imply that tlicy were 
non-Zoroastrians. ’ Dr. H.aug says : " Tlic iwnie Danava is given, 

both in tile Vedas and Zend Avesia, to enemies with wliom wars are 
ta be waged. Compiire Ycslit V, p. 73 .and .Alliarv.'iveda IV, 24, 2."' 
The Vedie DAnav.as were “ dcscendenls from Danu by the sage 
IGtshyapa. They were giants who warred against the gods.”*' 
According to Dr. . Spooner’s theory, the Dinavas were taken in the 
Mahabhfirata to be a foreign' nation. So, when we read in the 
MaliAbhAitita, that the palaces (the Mauryan palaces as supposed by 
Dr. Spooner) were built by Asura Maya for the D.inavas, we may 
take it, that by the word DAnavas here, were meant the Iranians who 
were disliked by thelndians and who were held lobe foreigners or 
hostile (0 them. 

From the .AvesiH pointof view, it may be s;iid : "How can Hie 
DAnavas be Iranians, because according to the Avesia, the DAimvas 
wore the people who were hostile to die Avesia people— to the Iranians 
tiicmselves. They were cnemie.s common to India and Iran." This 
consideration does present a difiiouliy at first. Bui it seems, that die 
DAnavas, having come at first from tlic West for their inroads in 

• YaOtt, V,7}i YashtXIIl, jTrjS. S. B. E.. Vot XXIII. pf-jt 

^ Yasht V,, 73. 

rar iheworil DSnu. in car Cujarali Pieiioiiacvcl Avena Proper Names, p, in, 

* HauK’s "Essays caths ParMCSi’* and ediUoa. p. 

' « C[a«sf(ftT Dic(Mi»ry of Hindu Hjtholui;}. &o. (tSyq). p, 9u. The word 
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India, Ulclr name may have latterly lost il5 signification as a proper 
name for a particular people and began’io be applied to the Iranians 
also, who also came from the West as n conquering or hostile nation. 
We have other instances of words thus assuming broader signilictitions, 
For example, take the word Guebre.” Tlie Mahomedans first applied 
it to the Persians as an equivalent of fire-worshippers. Then, in India, 
they began to apply it to the Hindus also, in the ordinary common sense 
of ka/an or disbelievers. .Again, take the word Firangl, as used in 
India. At first, it was applied to the first Westerners, the Poriugueso. 
Then, it began to be applied to all Europeans who came from the West. 
.Again, we must bear in mind, that, iliough the Avesta uses the 
word fur a hostile tribe, yet it does not follow that all the Dfinu’s or 
DAnavas were non-2ioroaslriiins. Again the DAnus are referred to- 
only twice in the .Avestu, in the .Aban Vasin,' .and in the Fan ardin 
Yasht.' In both the places, they are spoken of as the Turanian 
DAnus (Dinavfj Turn). These words show, that there may be Iranian 
DAnavas also as opposed to Turanian Oanavas. 

In his attempt to prove the equation of Ahum Mazda and Asitra 
Maya, Dr. Spooner says as follows : — “Is not t|iej 
sian^'/mAWU and perhaps the most popular dlvini^^ 

the Indian Venus. among the Persians, peculiarly associated with‘ 
tlicse very Asuras or DAnavas ? Witness die 
compounds asuragvru ‘teacher of the Asuras’ and Dinavapujifi 
■ worshipped by the Danavas', both of which are Sanskrit tiames for 
Venus, well-attested".’ This statement of Dr. Spooner suggests 
several thouglus from the Iranian or Zoroastrian point of view. 

“The Great Ishtar,’ perhaps, the most popular divinity among the 
Persians" which, according to Dr. Spooner, is associated with the 
Asuras and Danavas, is llu- Ardvieura AnAhita of the Avesta, the 
.\phrodiie (Veiiusl of the Greeks. It is the word ‘ .Anlhita,’ that has 
produced the later Persian word ‘ N&hid ’ for Venus. This Ardviqura 
.AnAhita is much associated with .Ahum .Mazda, who has created her for 
the welfare i>f the house, the street, the town, the country. Ardvirura 
Anahila is also the tiamc of a great Intnian river. 1 identify thi.s river 
Ardvii.'urn with the great Onus. Tlic name Oxus seems to have come 
from .Aksii. n great branch of the Oxus, and 1 think that this name 
Aksu can Iv properly derived from .Vrdvivura.* 

' YfkhViiV. 7?. 

•' Vfi%ht.X 11! 1.77.1a. 

*' Jt'um.'il Ro>»l Society. jAmjar> 1^1.4. p. Si. 

* Tfir tht.< n.'ib^lofibn name. Rairlin^o's article *' txhtAr called Nuna at Uob)liyn." 
RflHliiiBon'it llere(Uitu% VoL 1. pp. 6^^ Appeadnt to Uook I. 

* Vide m'i " Crliirp«c rnic the work B. B. R- A. Society** (1905)1 pp. 
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II is in the description of Ihjs river Ardvi^-ura AnAhita,' (hat we find 
an account of what an Iranian palace on (he bank of a river was. It 
was :i palace with loo wetl-formed windows, 1,000 lofty columns and 
■ 0,000 well-built line pillars.* Tlie districts of Wakliar, Sharikul and 
Kanjut are situated on the banks of the Oxus. .\ccorUinK to Wood* 
and Gordon,* remnants of Zwoastcr’s creed were seen there till about 
500 to 700 years ago. 1 1 is also in an account of the .Ardvivur.i .Xnahita, 
diat wo find a reference to the Iranian DAnus or UAnavas, There, the 
worshippers pray and implore .AnAhUu to subdue some leaders of the 
Turanian DAiius (DAnavo Tura-VyAkhna)*. In (he Farvardin Yasht 
also, the worshippers pray to overcome the Turanian DAnus (DAnunAm 
Turanilm) *. 

Mr. E. W. Gosse, in his article on Denmark in the Encyclup»dia 

The DSnus give Briwnnica,' says: “ Tlie original form of the 
names to several word Denmarkis Dan mOrk, the march’ or border 
geographical of the Danir : but whence the name Danir or 
places. Danes, proceeded, is undecided and has given rise 

to endless .Amiquarian discussion.” I think, it is this .Avcstaicname 
DAnu, the Vedic DAnava, that luis given its nanii', not ‘only to the 
couiury, Denmark, and 10 the people, the Dimes, hut also to the 
rivers Danube, Dneiper, OneistCT, Don, &c. Denmark Is "ihe couiilry 
of the Diinus (Danes)". Danube is “ the river (Avesla ip., Sanskrit 
Lat-aqua, Perian -Ab, i.e., water) of the Danus. 

It is significant to note that the name of the river Danube in the 
lowr part of its course is Istar, wliich is the classical name of a god- 
dess who.is the same .as the Iranian AnAhita, later Persian Nahid 
(Venus). It is also significant to note that the word DAnu In the 
Avesta also means a river («.?., Danu-DrAjaogha," *.e.. as long as a 
river). 

' Abtio Y»»ht. Yt. V. 101, S. B. K. V«l XXIll. p, j;. 

“ l^rtnoaKUr IrmniUear the wora fraskemb aa •• bstconiei.'' 

Wood's journey to tiie source of >ha river 0<ue.iM ediuon. ii.SU. Wood. •peeks uf three 
KufTer foro there, wbidi aeo'rdine to ll>c nalevs there, trere erected b> Ihe Cuebrei ur fire- 

• SpC'’l*^( t*** eouotry of Shtgnan end ol the Ij'mc hetuero joo nnd 700 }ears «iro. 

Uordon tayn ; •"The country »»» «t that tiiFioin tl»e hands of the Tliirdiahlis (.mrionl Ciiehris. 
hre.^orrhippera), a powerful unJ lean.ed r.w." (The K.'.'f ol the World by Col. Uordon, 

(,!>,«). p. I*l>. 

• Yeeht V, 7J. 

» YnshcXdt, 

> 9 tb edirioo, V(4. VU, p. 9(- 

■ The word "mardi’ie Iheaune as Pcris-an eto'e. country. The EngK. nerd 

Marquui Is similar to the finnan word. MaesK'in, . 

Yasna LX, < : Yt Xlfl (Farrardln), 3 *. 
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(d) Silence of the 
Hindu books about 
the Mauryas. R&ja- 
tarangini's oane- 
less and fameless 
kbgs. 


Hindu books speak vcrj' rarely and very lillle of the Maurja king's. 

Some say, that llie .silence was due to the fact 
that they were Buddhists, and so, they were not 
liked by the Brahmin writers of Itooks. If so, 
why is Chandragupla not mentioned. "Chandni- 
gupta certainly was not a Buddhist, and as tiiu 
6rsl great Indian Emperor, we should not have 
been surprised to find him deified and in course of time identified with' 
Vishnu or with Shiva”. Dr. Spooner assigns the oblivion of his and 
his family's name to tite fact, that Ite was a Persian, a Zoroascrian; 
and as such, was not liked by the Hindus. In connection with this 
matter, lie refers to the K&jatarangini of Kashmir, where the “fifty- 
two nameless and fameless king.% of early days" are Ignored as those 

“wliose praises no pod could be hired to sing The 

Great .Asoka seems to be among these infamous nionarciis." Dr. 
Spooner tliinks that those early monarclis were not found praise- 
worthy, because they were foreigners, tliey were Irlnians, they 


were Zoroastrians. 

The Rftjatarangini* refers to a King Mihir Cula, as a wicked 
monarch, in whose reiga, the MIech’has had an ascendancy’. He 
founded the temple of Mihireshwara and the cilv of Mihirapur in 

which “ the Gandh&ra Brahmans, a low race were 

permitted to seize upon the endowments of the more respectable 
orders of the priesthood"'. These Gandh&ra Brahmans (tTptntl 
?TT*r’r) of the Malechha dynasty seem to be a class of priests of 

the Zoroastrian faith. TIicGandhiras, referred to by the Rijatarangini, 
were the Gaiidirins referred to by Herodotus' as a people 'of one of 
the satrapies of Darius Hystaspes. They were the samcras the Sogdi- 
aiis who “ had the Bartrian equipment in all respects",* and formed 
a part of llie army of Xerxes. That they were a class of Zoroastrian 
priests from the West, appears from se\-cral facts. 


I. Firstly Kalhami, the author of (he Rfijatarangini, gives a here- 
say about them (ainsi direni quelque uns),* (hat these Gandhltra 
Brahmins Imd the nexi.of-kin marriages among them. This is an 


' Hook [. Shloknn Mf. TroyerV Vr«Acn Transtaiion of JS4U, V0I. 1. p. 3,1, ft 
'• VMf my Paper "C.i-hinere and iho AfK-ieni PerUaiM" Journal U, B. K. A. So^t}-. Vol 
XIX. pp. i'idt my ''Aiiatk.Paper>''<Part l>. pp. M3-S. 

° Wilaon'M EHajt on the"t£cidii IlMiory o' Kashmore" in<hc Aaatie Rneanhea. VoL 
XV, (pp. I-Iipyp. aa. 

£ Hcrodolu, / 3 fd, Book Jll.<9i. 

•. flaf. Book VII. «6. 

%*SUnka3o8. Tioys'i French Tian Jalion. 
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allusion to the so-called custom of the nexi-of-kin marriage among 
some ancient Persians,* a custom supposed to have been connected 
with the matriarchal custom which may he tribal with some Magi’. 
(2) Secondly, the RAyiUirangiiii speaks of a iiumiter of llcsli-dcvour- 
ing birds following the army of the foreign king.’ This, I think, is 
an allusion to (he Parsee mode of the dispo.«:il ofthe dead wherein 
the bodies are eaten by birds. 

As it i.s, the Riljatarangini's reference to the Iranian Brahman.', 
(Mohads) encroaching upon the dontain ofthe Indian Brahinans, is 
• iboui times later than that of die Mautyas. But one cannot 
depend upon the chronolt^ of Kalhana. He may have transferred 
to later times, an event which actually may have occurred much 
earlier. He connected the event with a known King, Mihiracula, 
of later times. This Mihiracula is .supposed to' be the Hunnic king 
referred to in Indian History' sind in the book of travels of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsaiig’. The Chinese pilgrim* speaks of 
him as having lived “ some centuries ago.” This confirms my above 
statement that one cannot depend upon the chronology of Kalhana's 
RSjai.aringini, whose Mihirukula is identified with the Mihiracula 
of die Indian liistory and of the Chinese traveller. However, whoever 
the Mihiracula may be, he nuiybean Iranian, and he may be a 
Mazdayacn.in. liven if we take him as a Hunnic king, in spite of being 
one of the Huns, he may be a Zoroastnan by faith. When wc say, 
that he may be a Zoroasiriiin, we do not necessarily mean that, 
such as he is represented to be, he was a true and good Zoroastnan in 
his character. But, anyhow, be may be said to have belonged to 
the fold of Zoroastrianism. We have the authority of the Avesta’ 
to say, that some of the Hunnic leaders who fought against 
the Iranians, observed well nigh the same forms of ritual and 
worship. 


^ The ShlosIcA. reFom'ng to IhU cuMom. In MmU «4 h>' Pr. .Steio fpcm hwTc>t» but 
Fou&d rn Tro ^*9 l««t. ^ Dr. St«m fri<rn u> thw mi the fo^teODk. Ah lo 

hFihiracula. Dr« alto thmkii that the oame r> Iraiwun. 

^ Tor this <ustom. A Paper OA* ‘Royal MarriaKa* and MairillnenI deMVflt” by Mim 
M argaratMtirrajrOounulol tba Aothf\*polo(ical InhliiuU af EnitUmJ, Ju!)'»Dec0inberi 191^1) 

* Shloaka. p< A91. 

* &lr. V^eaitt Beiicb'a HUtOTy of Jralia. and eifiiH'o (loia). pp. 

'' Si«Yu*Kl. Buddbiat rccsirda of iho VVe«(cro World. Ilk IV*. trnnalatrd IrtMn Lba i'hina^c 
of Hiuen Tnaiiff (A. D. 699) h)^ Samuel Beal. Vid. 1 . p. < 9 ?. 

“ p. 168. 

’ Aban VAHht, 
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When Chnndragupta defeated the last king of the Nanda dynasty 
and drove him away from his dominions, Uk- 
(e) A King of the >f;,nda king is said to have sought tile help of 
Parseea in the =*** Rajas or kings. Five of these were HiuJii 

neighbourhood, in Rajas and the sixth is said to be “ the great King 

dra'u"^ ®^^***“’ of the Malechhas or Parasikas (Parsis).’” This 
shows that some Parsee Kings bad a Kingdom 
in the close neighbourhood of India. Lassen ’ thought, that this 
Parsec King was Seleucus, the successor of Alexander the Great, who 
was then reigning over Persia. As he ruled over Persia, the country 
of the Parsees, he enme to be known as a king of the Parsecs, thougli 
himself a Greek. Even if we agree with Lassen and say, that by 
"the king of the Parasikas or Parsees” Seleucus, the Greek was 
meant, the fact is very significani. It shows, that tlie ParSei? 
conquerors of tlie .Achaimcnian times, who had preceded Alexander 
and his Greeks in the conquest of India, Itad made sucli a strong 
impression upon the mind of the Hindus and had so strongly 
influenced them, that they knew a later Greek ruler of their Persian 
countrj- as a Parsec.* 

But, 1 have my doubts about Lassen’s interpretation, that by the 
" King of the Parsees” Seleucus was meant, as he occupied the throne 
of tlie country of the Parsecs. If that interpretation is correct, why. 
was not Alexander the Great himself, a greater conqueror and ruler 
than Seleucus, who tirsi conquered and ruled Persia, spoken oi 
as “the king of the Parasikas or l*arsecs?" 1 think some real. 
Parsee sovereign or ruler in the neighbourhood was me.ant. He must 
have influenced the Hindu people, and sa it was, that his help W'as 
sought by the Nanda King. 

Dr. -Spooner supposes, thatCliaiiakya, U»c Minister of Chandragupta,. 

also was a Persian, an Atharvan himself, 
by^*’ Among the Vedas, the Atharva Veda Is given ii 
ipooner to be a lower pl.icc by old Hindu writers and ihoir 

Persian. A few followers. Why so ? It was so, because, therein, 

thoughts suggested nbn>Hindu element and 

influence. Tliercwere in early India, Kings oi 
Persian race who brougiil iheir own priesis with them. ” We saw 
above, tlwil Mihiracula was one of such kings. The rites and cere- 
monies of tiiese foreign priests are pre.served in this Atliarva-veda. For 

> Jounal 11 . R. R. A. Soekty, Vol. III. No. XIV. p. igt. 

* LoRcn W4W (he well-known author of **Dia all-perusched Keileucbultta vooPnqtoUB'* 
{1836) and the editor of the r*r»t five Kapler* ol tbe Vendkiad (>651). 

* Vida 9iy *'GUmpee lato Ihc woA oftbe B. B. R« A, Soooty.'* ps 14 > 




Art. XVII . — A Note of Correction fo^ the Paper “A Persian 
Inscription of the Mogul times" (Journal^ B. B. R. A. 
Society, Volume XXIV, No. /, pp. rjy-i6r.-) 

Bv 

SHAMS-UI--L'L.\5A Dr. JIV.ANJI JAMSHEDJl MODI, B.A., I’ii. D. 
{ttead OK jolh March igi6.) 

1 liaJ the pivasurt; of reading a Paper before this Society, on i8th 
March 1915, under the title of “ .A Persian Inscription of the .Mogul 
times on a stone found in the District Judge’s Court at Thana.” I had 
sent a copy of it to Mr. H. Beveridge, I C.S. (Retired), a 
well-known writer on the subject, of Mogul History. In his letter, 
dated tsl December 1915, acknowledging the receipt of that Paper, he 
writes that “ the inscription is a valuable one,” and kindly draws mv 
attention to a mis-rctaling of the inscription and to a consequent mis- 
take in my translalion. I thiink Mr. Beveridge for this, and lake 
this ettrly opportunity for correction. 

In my above Paper, I had said : " I do not presume that my deci- 
pherment is altogether correct. There are a few difficulties in decipher- 
ing it quite correctly. One can .sec, both from the stone and the im- 
pression which I produce, that the slab is a little broken. It has lost a 
slip in a 'somewhat vertical line. So. words and letters, here and 
there, are lost. TItis is the principal cause of the difficulty of an alto- 
gether correct decipherment. .Another cause is the difficidty of deci- 
phering the nuktehs ( fij ) or points occurring in Persiatf letters. 
It is difficult to determine whether a particular part of the slab bears 
a nuktoh or only a scar as the result of the wear and tear or a careless 
handling of the stone. However, in spite of these petty obstacles, 
there is no great difficulty in deciphering the inscription, as far as the 
sense of the whole inscription is concerned. One may decipher ti word 
or a letter, here and there, in a way, different from the one whicit 1 
beg to submit, but 1 think that, iluit will not make much difference In 
the matter of the general signification of (he inscription." ' 


Juurnal !3. B. R. A. Society* Vcd. XXIV, i, p. ifo, 
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Tlie error, to which Mr. Beveridge, frtmi his vast knowledge of the 
history of the Moguls, draws my attention, occurs in the fifth line ot 
the inscription. The error arises from the above alluded difficulty ,of 
the nuktuhs or points. In the 6fth line there is a word, the 
last letters of which bear no nuktehs. I took two nuktehs under 
it letter .and read it as takiyi (tahaiyat), in the sense of 
“prepurntion, arrangement” But as said by Mr. Beveridge the word 
is /(ja “Tatta" He says : "The word ts not Tahir but 
Tattu, and the meaning of the passage is tltat Raja Gopaldas and hi* 
son Balaram were botli killed at the siege of Tatta in Scinde.” 
Mr. Beveridge then gives references to wurks which refer to the siege 
of Tatta and the connection of Gopnidas and his son with that siege. 

1 thankfully accept his reading of the word osTntUt, which is supported 
by iiisioric.Tl references given by him. f would, therefore, 
correct my tr.mslation of this portion, and translate the words 
cki<k«T as "they fought ’ in the battle of 

Tatta or "they became useful in the battle ofTatUt.'' 

Sh&h Jah&n hod laid siege to Tattii, and in iliiit siege, both 
Gopaldas and his son Bolaram, referred to in the inscription, had 
proved themselves very useful. Raja Sivram Gor ^ 1 j ^ 

was the son of Balarani and grandson of Copaldnss. While speaking 
of him the Maisiru-I-L’mara* says thus : 

Jb/ |.iyj ^1; 

y* JidA-J jIL ^ 

uataill 

Tmuslation.—Rii}(i Sivram Gor. He is the son of Balaram, the 
son of Rujd Gopald&s. As his fallier and grandfather, in the time of 
the princedom of His Most Ex.-ilivd Majesty had fought (or had become 
very useful) during the period of ihc siege of Tatta, he was more and 
ntorc honoured with favours. 


* ^ t keif, wflf, battle. jjdfeT )Kf dlw CDedns to bo u^uL 5o» th4 oODtsvie 

maj aioo mean **Thcy bocacno uneful in Ihc bailie c4 Tatla.'' 

* The Ma4»jru*l-Uniar^ ’(Hmocioh or Iradiimm oC Hbe noblemen) by Naw&h Samsaa 
d*Dauia!i Sbab Nawat kbae. aiiiad by Mauiavi Abdur Rabim anJ Maulavi Mini 
A9hrrtr‘Ali.U8^). Vcl. 11. p. 
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Again, while speaking of Raja Bitliadass (Vithaldas) Uor, the 
second son of Gopaldas, the abora work says thus ‘:— 

l;jl *j 1>U jl iji jirl 

J )) <■ -lis 

jjjLk pU f)^ jTi'! 

Trafulation. — Raja Bilhahlas Gor. Hois the second son of Raja 
Gopaldass Gor, who in die time of the return of Sultan Kliurrani front 
Bengal, and arrival at Barhanpur, was die fort-commander ofAsir. 
Afterwards, the prince, calling him before him, ^appointed Sirdar 
Khan in his place, and in the siege of Talla, ho with his son (and) 
heir, Balarani hy name, sacrificed his life in a nianl_v waj-. 

This passage then shows, that Gopiildas and his son Balarani hud 
not only fought bravely in the siege of Talta, but wei'o glorioiisl) 
killed. So, Shlh Jehln showed all possible favours to the other sans 
of Gopaldiis, 

This corrected reading will add an event to the number of events, 
referred to in the inscription, on which I have dwelt at some length in 
ray previous paper. I will describe that e\-ent here, at some- length, 
resting on the authority of the IkbaUN&nia-i-Jrdiangiri, as referred to 
in Elliot’s IBstory : — “ Shfch Jah&n, with a small party of adheretits, 
had proceeded to Thatta. . .On approaching Thatta, ShnriTu-l Muik, 
the Governor of the country, and a devoted son of Shaiirij-ar's, came 
forward arrogantly with 3,000 or 4.000 liorse, and lo.ooo infantr>', col- 
lected from the country, to oppose Sh&li Jah&n’s progress. The Prince 
had with him only 30U or 400 liorsc ; but Sharifu-l Mulk was afraid 
lo attack tliem, and retired into llie fortress of the city. The fortress had 
been lately repaired, ntany guns had liccn mounted and chosen panics 
of men held the various bastion.s, prepared to make a vigorous de- 
fence. Sh&h JahAn forbade any attempt upoathc fort, and desired to 
.avoid it sacrifice of fife from the fire of the fortress. A party of his 
brave fellows, not heeding Ills prohibition, made an attack ; but the 
works were too strong, and the lire too heav>’, so they were repulsed. 
Some days later another p-'iriy, unable to reptvss their ardour, made 
their attack. The ground round the fortress was level and open, with 


^ /iid pp. J50*3ju 
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not <1 mound, a wall, a tree, or any kind of shelter. So lhe> placed tliar- 
shields in front of. them and rushed forward. They came upon a 
broad and deep ditch, which was full of water. To advance was 
impossible, to rcturn stiil more so. Trusting in Providence as thcic 
fortress, there they stayed. Shih JahAn sent to recall them, but tiicy. 
did not retire. Some of his most devoted servants went to bring them 
buck ; but each one that went took part with them, and choosing the 
road to death, never returned” (Elliot, VI pp. 43*-33*) 

Mr. Beveridge draws my attention to two more points in my 
paper, not for correction, as they require no correction, but for further 
elucidation. These points do not refer to the inscription, but still 
it is worth while to draw to them the attention of the readers uf niy 
paper. 

(a) I have referred to Raja Roz-Afzun. ' In the abovenamed Malsi- 
ru-l-Umara, we have a long iiccount of this Raja. He is there spoken 
of as the son of flaja Singram ( ^ . In the Ain-i- 

Akbari, * this Singram is spoken of as the R.ija of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). He had a Mahomedan name, because, though Hindu by. 
birth, he had turned a Mahomedan. * 

(i) I have referred to a seditious person, Kutb, whom I have compar- 
ed with the Pseudo-Smerdis of the .Acha-mcnian times of King Darius 
of Persia. This Kutb (Quib), is thus referred to in the Tuzuk-i- 
Jehangiri or Memoirs of Jeliangir. ‘ "On the iqih Urdiliilusht, 

in the Rfih year of my reign there occurred, a 

strange affair at Patna An unknown man ol 

the name ot Qutb belonging to the people of Uch, who was a 
mischievous and seditious fellow, Citme to the province of Ujjaoiyoja 

(Bhojpur) represented to them that he was 

Khurr.tm who had escaped from prison and conveyed himself there 

Me showed those deceived ones the parts about 

his eyes.” 

There arc two references to Raja Mli’t^li&ia In the Maasir-t- 
Alarngiri.’’ 

I Jciirnal Vol. XXJV.p. HS. Page 9 «I m>- P.per. • VeLIkp-jA. 

* Hlochmsfla * Tr:ii»laiif>n. Vet, 1, p. 4«*. ‘ #■ '• 

A TheTuMik.< Jvhangiri.tranelalod by Alaxaodee Rogen and efledby Henry Beveridge 
09^). p. 1J3. 

* PageHeo7aiid $'“• t’engal Asalic See *ety*s Text (iSyi). (e) In nriBplacebeii Ai^ken 
of afl lioUiag ThnnchJAri of Gorband ; (I) in axiolher » the sod ef RAokanku. 
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My previous paper Itas drawn ihe ailencion uf another gentleman, 
Rai Bahadur B.A. Gupte. He thus writes to me from Belvedere, 
Alipore, (P.O. Calcutta), on 16th January, 1916 : — 

'* In connection with the Persian inscription found near the Dis- 
trict Judge’s Courtat Thnna, published in Volume NXIV, No. 1, 
(i9,i4-r9iS), of the Bombay Br.-inch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
I know the following particulars: In the house now called Che 
Chftndrascniya K&yasth I'rahhu Social Club (Xo. 7 Ganpalraw 
Jairttiii Street), tiiurv lived in the fifties, .nn old gentleman, named 
Didl S&heh Asirinr. He was our neighbour as between his 
residence and my family house, there intervened only one building. 
1 knew his gr.-indson who was a little younger than myself. His 
name was Ramchandra, one of his arms was injured and much 
shorter than the other. The Asirkar family Gnally shifted to Bhiv.nndi 
in the Thana district. My grandfather Ganpalraw Janardan Cuplc 
was the first Government Prosecutor of the Thana District Court. 
He was a friend of this Dod.^ Srheh Asirlcir, and 1 remember to have 
heard the memlwrs of that family, talking of llicir olTiciu] connection 
with .Asirgad. I was only (> or 7 jx'iirs of age at that lime, but I think 
that in the south-east corner of his compound, there lay u stone with 
some letters on ii. 1 h;ive asked Mr. B. V. Kharlmr, B.A. , who lives 
in the intervening house, to trace this Asirkar family and to trv to get 
some intbrm.itioo about their connection with Aslrgnii and Mfiliuli. 
I will send you further particulars with plejisurc, if I get them. I 
do not know whether DAdfi S^eb Asirkar was employed in the 
District Court, nor do I know how the stone was taken to the District 
Court. But one thing is certain that tlie family left Thana soon after 
1858. I also know that the laic Atmaram Mahipat Paralikar, Mam- 
latdar uf Bassein (and subsequently of Poona) had in his possession a 
long roll of the account of building a fort, but 1 am not sure whether 
it was Parali or MiUiuli. I have a faint idea that, that fort was some- 
where in the Nasik District in which my grandfather was a Munsiff. 
Mr. Atmaram 's son is employed in the Baroda State. 1 have written 
to him too.” 

TItis letter seems to suggest, how the stone may have come to 
Tltann. The Asirkar family, which had derived its name from its 
ofRcial connection with the fort of Asir in the Ttiana district, inay also 
have been connected with the Maliuli fort in the Thana district. So, 
it is possible, ChaUiioni^ member of that family may have brougln the 
stone to Thana. 

.After writing and reading the above correction Nolo, I Itave 
received another letter from llie same gentleman, which sliows further 
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the connection of the Asirkar family with some forts in tiie Thana 
district. They may also have been in charge of the Mahuli fort- 
and may have brought the stone frort» thereto Thana. Wedonoi. 
know how it passed from their house to the Court house, In this 
second letter, (rom Belvedere, Alipore, Calcutta, dated 12th .April, 1916, 
Rat Bahadur Gupte says 

“ 1 have at last been able to trace the history of the Asirgad stone. 
Mr, Purshottam Vaman Likliite Asirkar, a descendant of tlic Dadar 
saheb I mentioned in my last, lives at Thana. in the house known as 
Mul^ti's Vada. He says, that his ancestors held the hereditary Poinisr 
ship of Fort Kohaj, about 7 or II miles from .Asir Mahal in the Mahim; 
Taluka of the present djiy. Tlierc is a Fort called Asirgad in that 
locality. 

‘‘ .After -the British coni|uesl, his ance.slor [..nxman Ranichiindni 
Likhite lost the hcreditarv appointment, and became talati of .Asirgad. 
He was subsequently made Mahalkari of .Nagothana, ^l.amlatdar of 
Pen, and finally Mamlatdar of Mahim, his ancestral tract. 

“ After the retirement he lives in house No. 7, Kliarkar Ali, vi:. , that 
I have described in my last. It is quite possible that as a Mamlatdar, 
he may have brought down the old stone of that house, where I saw 
it.” 

The following facts about TatUih may be n>entioncd. It was found- 
ed by Nundu Bihiniya, a chief of ilie tribe of 
The foundation of Samma. who h:»d received the. title of Jim 
■ (TSrikh-i-Tihiri by MirTihir Muiiammad Nasyi- 

ni of Thatta who lived in the beginning of the 17th century. Elliot 
I, p. 27.>). Firoz Shlh attacked and took it (T&rilvh-i-Ftroz Shihi, 
Elliot IV 12). Shall Beg took it in about i$zo . {/bid I, p, 500). 
Mujahid Khan took it in, 1574, on behalf of king Akbar {Ibid I, p. 241). 
In the Maftsir-i .Alamgiri, the city is called Thatta (The Bengal .As. 
Society’s Calcutta edition by Mahmad Saki Mustakhan (1871), p. 517)- 
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1 . 

During thu.presciu u-nr, wc have been oriun hearing ol' the uni-ieiit 
Introduction. Huns, becausesoiiKortlteways of figluing of our 

enemies have been compared to those of these 
people. Again, the German Emperor himself hud once referred to 
them in his speech before his iroOps when he sent Uiem under the 
aimmund of his brother to China to fight again.st the Boxers. He had 
thus addressed them’:— “ Wlien you meet the toe you will defeat him. 
No i|u:irter will be given, no prisoners will he taken. Let all who 
fall into your hands be at your mercy. Just as Huns, a thousiind 
years ago, under the leader.ship of .Uula, gained a reputation in virtue 
of which they still live in historic tradition, so may tlie name of 
Germany heeome known in such a manner in China that no Chinainaii 
will ever again dare even to look asktince at a Genmn 

Well-nigh all the countries, where war is being teaged at present, 
were, at one lime or another, the fields of the war-like activities of the 
Huns. Not only that, but the histnV of almost all the nations, engag- 
ed in the present war, have, at one time or another, been affected by 
the history of the Huns. The early ancestors of ahnost all oflliem 
had foughtwith the. Huns. 


TbewritWofthe'artlcleonHuns in the EcKyclopa»]ia Britannica' 
Mys, that “ the auihcntK history of the Huns in 
begins abput the year 372 
A.O., when under a leader named Balamir (or 
Balambcr) they began a westward movement 


from their settlements in the steppes lylngio the north of the Caspian.” 
Though their strictly auUtcntic history may ho said to begin with the 
Christian era, or two or three centuries Inter, their scmi-authentic 
hittoty began a very long time before that. Titey had powerful monar* 
chics and extensive empires, and illustrious conquerors and rulers. 
They had a glorhtus as well as an unglorious.past during a period 
of nearly a^ooo years. According to the Avesta and Pahlayi books of 
the Parsecs, they had fought with the ancient Persians of the times 


' Stb editioo. Vol. ii, p, 381. 
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of Zoroaster and even with those of times anterior to him. The 
History of the Huns, is the history, as said by M. Deguignes, "of 
a nation almost ignored, which established, at different times, power- 
ful monardiics in Asia. Eim^ and Africji. Tiie Huns, who, later 
on, bore tlie name of ’Turks,’ natives of a country situated on the. 
North of China, between tbc rivers Irtish and Amur, made themselves, 
by degrues, mastersof titewholcof (hegreat Tartar)’. Since 200 B. C., 
several royal families have successively reigned in these vast countric.«.. 
They had empires more extensive than that of Rome, iilustrious ein* 
perors, legislators and conquerors wlio have given rise to considerable 
revolutions.”’ It is the history of a nation, who has, through its on'.' 
branch or another, “ contributed to the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, ravaged Erance. Italy, Clermaiiy and all the countries North 
of Europe, ruined the empire of the Khulifs, and possessed the Holy 
land.”’ Their Empire, which, at one time, extended to Western. 
Europe in the West, and to China in the East, has left, as it weVc, 
its marks in tlie names of places like f/ungoTy in Europe and 
in Asia. In the name of Hungary, we sec its old Chinese name, vi»., 
Heungnoo or Huingnu. They were " a people who lived with glory 
during more than 2,000 years.”* Gibbon* speaks of tliem as “ the 
terror of the world.” Il was more than once, that they had shown 
themselves to be the terror of the world. It was during, what may 
be called, their second period of tCRvr in Europe, that their name was 
associated with .Attiia. 

At different limes and at different places, lliey were the subjects, 
the allies and the enemies of Rome. Gaul was 

The Huns, the at different times open "to incursions of Van- 
subjects, allies, and (Jeroutns. Suevi, and savage eastern AlUni.” 

nations at different these, the .-\llani were " perhaps pressed into 

times. the Empire hy the advance of the Huns from 

their Scythian steppes.”* Britain was long ruled 
by Rome. But it was the pressure of various eastern tribe.s, and, 
among them, that of the Huns, which compelled Rome to look sifter 
its own home in Italy and to wiihdniw its army and its protection 
from nritain. In about 406 .A. IX, Rome w'iihdrew its legions from 

' I fYktii ** HihtofroG^’iaie' Jt*> lions 4 <h 4 *^ XIopc’K nuir<*« 

TdrUircts (irdUcntftyx. &<*.» Mvani cl dcfnyn Christ Jusqu* 4 present/' par 

Ifui^ui.”- fi7.(,6}Tonurpr4mM.’r. pAflle premiers* PrtfmM p. V* ^ p. VI. 

' Lit, I’laa* <h« Uvo«. lies kiH'wn a.s Kaojud. It U ft StAte cm th Upper 

IcnltiH, Utrmin^ n part the cdimirjr ol OilpC 

* UistbiredoA Huns. i:c^ by M. Degurj^ncK. w. XXV. 

* s DfcHnc and Pall of the Roman Emficc. (1745) VoL 1 T» p. 54a, 

* *'Leadcr<i ard Landmails io Eoropean Hiatoty.'* by A. It R. MpocriolT anU H. J. 
Chayter, Vol. I, p. 14^ 
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Britain.' They had long wars with Uie ancient Romans, the 
ancient Germans and with other nations of liurope. During these 
wars, they liaU ad^'itnce(i up to the further West of Europe. Their 
wars ami their inroads liad even fora-d some of the people of tlie West 
to cross over the .sea and I o go to .\lric;i. Again, they had frequent 
wars with the ancient rersiaiis from very early times to tlie laier limes 
of the Sassiiiiians. Coming to India, they luid made more titan one' 
inroad into the country. Not only h.ad they made inroads, but iutd 
made a long stay and ruled for a numlter of years over various part.s of 
the country, extending from Kathiawar' to I'ataliputra. They had 
their capital at Sialkote. They are even said to have imported into 
India .liicn Br.ihmins from the West. 

History lias recorded inter-marriages of the princes and princes- 
ses of some of the nations of tlie West and 

Huniuc blood (he East with tlie princcsse.s and princes of the 
mixed with Ih.st of ,, i-i . V .1^ ■ • 

several nations. Tlie fact of these royal marriages sug- 

gests, that there must have been inler-niarriages 
amoni; their respective subjects also. I'rom all the.se fact.s and consider- 
aliens, which we will examine in this I’apcr, one may .say, lhat the blood 
of m.nny of the branches of ihe above nations, both of the West and the 
Ea.st, has been mixed wilh that of the Huns. In connection with this 
subject, one may read with great interest, Mr. R. Bhandark-'ir’s very in- 
teresting article in the Indian .\nliquary,° entitled “Foreign elements 
in Hindu population,” wherein, the learned author points to the Huns 
also, as forming .1 foreign element in the Indian papulation. It is in the 
company of these Huns, that the tribe of the Gujars is said to have come 
from without to India — the tribe that gave its name to our Gujarat in 
the West of India, and to Gujarat and Gujaranwala in the Punjab. 

II. 

It is such a people that forms the subject of my Paper. I'propose to 
speak of them, not only from the Western point 
The o^eet of tte yi^v, hut also from the Iranian and Indian 
Paper and the divi- . . - -re u- . r .1 • r. 

sion of the subject. PO‘"« “f ' ihe object of this Paper is, 

Four great lung- not so much to give any running history of this 

doms in the first people, :is to refer to some events in their history 

foM '^*and **aft«r h=“* some far-reaching results. The sub- 

Christ. The rela- ject was suggested to me during my study for a 

fion of the Huns paper on “ Tlic Hunasoflhc Indian books in 

\M i ( len. the Avesta and Pahl.nvi hoerfes of the Parsces,'" 

contributed for the coming memorial volume in honour of our vener- 

' "lii.i. 

Fdc* Lhw rfllitCiofL'* wftfa KAthimr.-ir. the fccent interiritlng ho«k u The 

KiMOry oi KatluawAT,** by Ceplain K. ^^Tlbtirforce BcU. np> .^7. 40. 

^ ImiiAa AeliquAry of January 1911- 
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able and esteemed Sanskrit scholar. Dr. Sir Ramcrishna Copal Blian- 
(larUar, on the occasion of his 8oth birthday. This Paper is bascil on 
collateral notes collected during the study for that paper. It contains 
only a passing reference to the special* subject of that paper. 

In the few centuries before and after Christ, dtere existed the follow- 
ing great kingdoms .*— 

I China in the Eiast, 2 Rome in (he West, 3 Persia under the 
Parthian rule and 4 India. Tlie last two stood between the 
Rrst two, as connecting links. 

The Huns, under different names, had relations with tlie nations of 
all these four great kingdoms, and lived, at times, now and then, here 
and there, on the frontiers of these four great kingdoms, harassed 
their people and had long wars witli them. .Again, at limes, iliey lived 
as subjects of these kingdoms and at limes, as their allies. \Vu 
will speak of the relations of the Huns with these four great powers at 
or about the commencement of the Christian era. 

Our sources of information on the History of the Huns are various. 

i'. Firstly, as to their relation with China, we 
^Sources ofinforma- jg Chinese annals, which give 

us also a glimpse into their origin and very early 
history. We find a good account based on these annals, in the 
“ Histoire G 4 n£rale des Huns, des Turcs , des Mogols, et des aulres 
Tartares occidentaux, &c.”, by M. Deguignes. In this connection, we 
must bear in mind, that the Huns were known in different: countries 
and in different ages by various names, such as, Turcs, Mongols, 
Tartares, Haelalites, &c. 

2. For their relations with Rome, in whose decline and fall, they 
had a strong hand, we have to look to various classical writers, whose 
accounts have been presented to os by various recent writers. Gibbon 
has spoken of them in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

3. As lo Persia, we have references to them in the Avesta and 
Pahl.ivi books of the Parsecs, where they arc spoken of as Hitnus. ,I 
will not spc.nk of these references here, as I have referred to them, as 
snid above, in n separate paper in the Bhandarkar Memorial Volume. 
Several Mnhomednii writers on the history of Persia, such as Firdousi, 
Mai.'oudi, and Tabari, h.ive spoken of them. But they have not 
spoken of them under their original name of Huns but as Haetalites, 
Turcs, &c. I will refer to them, when 1 speak of the inroads of the 
Huns in the Sassanian times.* 


' Wr get A very good accoonc ci tSovn io (he late M. E. Droun’s ** MSiaoIre ear lev* 
EphtnaJ i Ua dji at R avee lea KoU Swsaciiics '* { 18^5). 
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4. Coming to our own country, India, they are referred to in Indian 
books and in Indian inscripliuins* Just as they had, following the 
inroads of Ute German and Gothic tribes, a strong hand in bringing 
about the downfall of the Roman Knipire, and just as the)' had, follow- 
ed by the Arabs, a hand in the downfall of the SaS'^.tniun Umpire of 
Persia, they liaU a hand in the downfall of the Indian Kmpiro of the 
Giipra dynasty. Again, their inroads into India should not be taken as 
a scpiirato cve'nt in ilie'ir history. Justa.siii limes before Christ, the 
clieck, which they had re-ceived in their inroad into Cliiiiu b)' the eons- 
triurtion of die Great China Wall, had forced them 10 turn to the West, 
towards the countries of the Roman Itmpire, so the check, which some 
of their tribes received in Europe, partially in, and mostly after, Atilla's 
time, drove them back toward.s the East, towards i’ersia and India. 
Tlioiigh iheir inroads into Persia had weakened the Persian Empire, 
they had a substantial check there* and it was this check again that 
drove ilivm strongly towards Indi.-i. 


111 . 


Heforv coming to the subject proper of this 
Paper, w;., their inroads into the- countries of the 
above four givat kingdoms in the first centurv 
before Christ, we will .say a few words on their 
origin jind earlier history, for whiclt subject 
the Chinese annal.s, as studied and described by 
M. JJcgiiignes, arc our. main authority. • 


Origin and early 
history. Their 
movements guided 
by the want of 
Bread and Butter. 


The' writer of the article on Huns in the Eiwyclopadia Britannica' 
sat^ “ We have no adequate philological data for troncluslvcly deter- 
mining the ethnological position of (hc'ancient Huns The Huns, 

in all probability, belonged I0 the Turkish bnincii of tlie great Turanian 
race.” The Avest.a and l^hlavi books of the Parsces support this view. 


Tartary has been ibename by which a very extensive part of Asia, north 
of India, hti.s been known. U has been divided into Eastern Tartary 
and tlw Western Tartary. ITicir people, the Tartars, and especially 
the Western Tartars, are known as Huns. The E.astern Tartars have 
played nn important part tn the history of Asia, forming powerful 
empires here and there, but it was very r.arcly that they marched 
towards Europe. The Avars, who latterly played some important part 
in the history of Western Asia and Eastern Europe, are the only 
branch of the Eastern Tartars who went to (he East. But, though 
they- themselves did not go to the West, it is they, who, as it were, 


1 9th Edition, Vol. XU. p. 
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forccJ the Western Tartars, the Huns, to go to the West. Thej’ invaded 
the country of the Western Tartars and made them fly to the West. 
It is the Western Tartars who marched towards the West, towards 
India and I’crsia in Asia, and towards Rome. France, Germany, etc., in 
Europe, iliat arc known as Huns. Tliey are called Hunus hy Iranum 
writers, Hunns by Indian writers and Huns by Roman writers. In 
Tariary itself they bore the name of Hicngoou.‘ M. Deguignes 
identifies them with the Heuognoo or Hiungnu, who, according to 
Chineso writers, owned a great cmjHrc from the Caspian to the frontiers 
ofChina. This empire then fell into a state of anarchy and , lost all 
its influence at the end of the first centur}' A.D. One section of tins 
fallen race went to tlie U'est, settled in the country near the river Ural 
and became the ancc.siors of the Huns, who, 300 years after, re-asserlcd 
their power and influence under Balamir and came into contact with the 
Romans. 

Thus, what wc see is this : The Mun.s leave their .Asiatic country and 
advance towards the West as well as towards the East. In the West,, 
tlicy drive tribes after tribes from tlieir countries. These tribes, being 
driven Irom their countries, enter, at times fwacefully, but generally, 
fighting into other regions and drive away the people thereof. The 
people, thus driven in their turn, force others to leave their places. It is 
something like what would happen in a crowd, 'fhose behind push those 
in their front. These in their turn, push those before llicm and so on. 
Thus, the slightest push or rusli behind produces a rush all along the 
line and even in the distant front. This was what happened in the’ 
case of the inroads of these people towards the West — in Europe as 
well as in .As!:i. 

Now, what is til the bottom of these grand national or tribal pushes, 
is tile demand for Bread .-ind Butter. Dr. Ellcswonh Huttington 
has verv well illustrated this fact in his “ Pulse of Asia. A Journey 
in Central .Asia, illustrating llic Gcogniphical basis of History.” He 
dwells upon, and illustrates, what is called “ the Geographic Theory of 
History,” Applying this to the History of Europe, what we find, is 
this: The Huns who Jived in Asia, were, owing to a clungc in the 
physical condiiion of their country, obliged to leave their country in 
.search of bread. They gr.adually dispersed in large numbers. Some, 
went to the F..asi and some to the West. In their search for bread, they 
drove away by force the people of the country where they found bread. 
The people thus di«pLu'cd, proceeded further and drove away the people 
of the country they occupied. Thus, it was that the Huns had driven 

• Hrttoire OinCtataJo Huns'' byM. Dcirownes. Tome I. Psrtiel, p. Ji.i- 
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away some of the German tribes, wlio, in ilieir turn, went to other 
countries. 

-M. Deguignes begins their history, on the authority of Chinese 
accounts, at alntul i joo B. C.> Thoiigli it U siiKe 
Their History in iou B. C.. that «v get sonic proper maierials for 
ilu'ir hisiorv, iticv lloiirishci! iong before that 
antmis. H'nc. 1 heir Itrsl empire was iJestroyod by the 

Citinese and !l was restored hy Teon miiit-tanjou, 
who was their first Emperor, known in history. He died in emj B. C. 
1)1. Deguignes gives a long list of his succes-sors from B. C. 209 to A. 
C, 93.'' During the a'ign of one of these successors, Pou-nou-tanjou, 
who cane to the throne in 46 A.D., a great famine dev.astcd their 
country and weakened thoir empire. During the time of weakness and 
diilicuity, they were driven to the North by the Eastern Tartars, The 
Chinese also attacked them and compelled them to leave their country. 
.Some of them went towards Kashgar and Aksou. Thus, their empire 

in Tartary, in the north of China known as the country of Turkestan, 

was destroyed. 

•it was a br.anch ■•f.ihese early Huns, that latterly went to Europe at 
tile lime when Emperor Vaiens was ruling at Rome. They were then 
ruled hy their chiefs, of whom Balamir was the principal (.A D. 37''). 
M Deguignes’ gives a list of the dates of his reign, and ol lii> 
successors’ or i:onlvmnv’niries’ reigns as follows : — 


Balamir... ... 

... .«• 

A. D. 376- 

Uidos 



„ 400. .A prince named Donat 

was his contemporary. 

,\spar 


.. 4^1- 

Roilas 

... 

I. 4A>. 

RouaorRuguta 

.Attila and Blcda (the nephews 

<• 4o.v 

of Roua) 

••• 

Blcda died in 444. Tlicit .Attila 
ruled alone and died in 454. 


Some of these may i>c c ontcmporirics ruling over different tribes. 

Eliac, Denghisic, Hcrnack, the three sons of Attila, divided the 
countrids of Attila among themselves and among their two other rela- 
tives, Emncdzaritnd L'2indar. These princes were defeated by the 
Romans and the pitwer of the Huns in Europe was destroyed in 468 
.A.D. -Some Huns preserved their power round tihout Georgia. Some 

‘ " C‘«il ttus «aviron> I'qh avant J. C. quanOUJi devona placer ie coounenoemeni 
Jj I'Emisie de» Hutu." •• Hfcrteire-de^ lluiu." Tome I.. P- 1.. p. »>6- 

• IM. 

/hid. p. 218. 
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others ruled in llie country near the Danube and continued ihei'c up to 
the lime of their chief Zambergam who became Christian in firX A. D. 
Since that time, the Huns 'have been mixed up with the Avars ithove 
lefurred to, who were an offshoot of the I^siem Tartars. 

TI1C above named Pou-nou-tanjou (46 A. D.) Itad. in order to secure 
the succession to the throne, to his son, got murdered another rival' 
prince. Another prince of the family of Pe, King of Gesui, closely 
related to the murdered prince had rai.scd a revolt. Ho ruled .in the 
south in the countries close to China. His country formed the Itmpire: 
of tile Huns of.ihe .South. He declared himself the Tanjou or Rinperor- 
of that kingdom. He made an alliance with the Chinese and took' 
an .ictivc part In weakening the Huns of the North. But, iii a-luni^ 
they were much weakened by many of their irihes joining with the 
Huns of the North. So, in the North, at about 48 .A. D., aiiutlier 
powerful dynasty was formed. Deguigiios gives us a list of these 
rulers from 48 to .\. D. ’ 


IV. 


The Huns in the 
3rd century B. C. 
and the Clreat 
Wall of China. 


Now, wc will speak, one after another,. of their relations wi,th,.oi 
inroads into, the territories of ihcChiheA, Persian, Roman, and Indian: 
Kmpires. 

I. — TKBIS REIJtTIOKS WITH THE ClIiNESR KmI’IUE. 

-According to the Chinese writers, in the third cuniury B. C., their 
rule extended from the Caspian Sea to China. One 
of the Chinese Emperors, named Chong, built, in 
the 3rd century B. C. a great wall to prevent their 
frequent inroads into his territories. This emperor 
had come to tlw throne in 246 6. C. at iJie age 
of 13. He drove away the Huns in 215 B. C. and then built the Great 
■Wall. By an irony of faU, China was up to I.ice, ruled by the princes 
of the Manchou Tartars who wore the desccndenls ofthewery race 
against whom the Chinese wall w.as built. It is said of this Great Wall 
that about 30 lacs of men w'erc engaged in building if. An army of 3 
hies of men was engaged to defend the labourers. It was more tlian 
1,500 milus long. It was 10 to 40 feet in height and 15 feet in.breadth. 
One of the reasons for the Fiill and Decline of Rome (and al.so of. the 
check of the rising power of tlic then Germans to a certain extent) was 
this Great Chinese Wall. Ofcour.se, the inroads into Italy of Uie Teutonic 
tribes, wliich formed the German imiiun in the 5th century, formed, one 
of the reasons— one of the principal reasons, perhaps the principal 
reason— of the downlail of the Roman Empire. But, we will sec later 


^ p, 
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on, tJiese German hordes were dispersed aiiJ driven towards Italy 
by these Huns, the barbarian hordes of Central Asia. 

.The Pyramids, the Groat wall of Chinn, and llie Himalays are 
spoken of by some to be the three greiiicst Wonders of tliu World. Of 
these ihrcc, one— the Himalays — is the, work of Nature, li is the 
Great Wall of India, built by the hand of no Ivmpvror, but by . God, 
that Rmperor of Kmperors, that Grand .Xrchiiert of Arehileets. Had 
it not bubn so placed or built, imagine what would have been the 
iroiibk- of ouf rulers to protect the country from Nonhern invaders. 
This wall of Nature gives one an idea of the importance of the Cliinc.se 
Wall ID ilie great Chinese Em|Mn-. The P>Tamids form :i grand work 
of man. But they are mere mausoleums, and hud and h,nvc no practi- 
.c.il use, proportional to the great expense of money and trouble spent 
oyer them. But the Great Wall of China had tho pntclical purpose 
ofidefending the country, thus saving enormous military expenditure. 
The Komans under Juliu.s CsBsar built n wall on the Rhine, about 20o 
years niter llie Great Chinese W.-ill. It was on a snialler Scale and it was' 
to protect the frontiers of the Roman Empire against some biirh.irian 
German tribes. Perhaps, the ide;i of this wall w.'is suggested to R^^mc 
by the Chinese Wail. This Roman Wall on the Rhine was broad 
enough on the top to serve as a militaiw niad. Rut it aid not serve its 
purpose ;is ;i praclic;il work. The German hordes were too strong for 
it. But tilt- Chinese Wall ssTved its purpose against tho Huns. The 
Chinese Emperor, who beg.-ui building it, died in aro B. C., while the 
Wall was being built. 

Being slopped In their frequent inroads into China in the Ekisl, the 
I Huns turned their attention to the West. They 

gradually advanced to the West. It was not a 
VVail * " • sudden march from lias East to llie West, but- 

was a work of years^ nay of centuries. Tliose' 
weto no* the timeS of regulated Transport or Commissitriat 
depstrtments in the East, especially in’ the case of wandering tribes like 
those ol the Huns. What they did was this : When ilu-y were stopped 
in their advances at one place, they turned to another. They stopped 
there and continued to live there as long as they comfortably could. 
Feeling some kind of pinch, they advanced further. In thes^ advances, 
at limes, the Iribes or the people whose country they occupied, advanced 
further in search of fresh fields for food. 


The Great Chinese Wall, having prevented the Huns from making 
frequent encroachments on the Chinese territories, forced them to turn 
towards the West in the direction of Asmtic and Greek Kingdoms, and 
towards the south-west wl>ere lived. the Vue-chi. Tlicsc Eastern Huns, at 
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first attacked the U-suivi tribes, who in their turn attiukcU the Viic-chii 
Tljose Vuc-chi, being thus pushed b>' the Huns, turned towards the 
West and attacked the Su living on Lake Balkasli. The Su irihr, which 
was thus attacked, consisted of the different Turanian irilKCS, Mich .as iho 
Messitgatx, Tuchari and Daha*. who lived on the frontiers of Persia on 
the shores of the Upper Jaxorles- The Dahx seems to he the DaJti of 
the D&Iiinkm Dakhyun&m of tite Farvardin Yasht* of the Parsecs, wliicli 
speaks of the five known countries of the then world. The Su tribe, 
being attacked by the Huns, advanced to the Caspian from the Otfus. 
Tlte Su tribes, who included the Daha: and the Messagats iherf 
attacked the Creeco-Asintic Kingdom of Bnciria and the Asiatic state of 
Partbui. .Ad this began to happen front about 50 years afte» the 
erection' of the Great Chinese Wall. Tlte I’artliians opposed the above 
tribes. Thereupon, they turned back. The Scyilts, Su and Yuu-chi 
invaded India and made their settlements in Punjab. These inroads of 
the Huns on the Asiatic tribes postponed llieir inroads for u time in 
Europe. 

V. 

II.— Their Relations with the Rohak Empire. 

. Claudius Ptolemy, the well-kown Egyptian Ge^rapher, who lived at 
Alevandria in the early part of the second 
The Hbns in the century D., refers to the Xonvoi Chuni 
West after Christ. 

(Chccnoi) a tribe of tlte Huns, as living between 
the tribes of tlie Bastema: and the Roxalani on the Dneiper V.’ 

Dionysius Pcriegeies, who lived at some time about 200 A. D., 
is said to liui e referred to Huns living on the borders of tlie Cas|riaD. 
But doubts are enicriiiined about these references to the earlier pre- 
sence of the Huns in Europe, and the aullieniic history of their progress 
in liie West begins in the 4th century after Christ. Their settlements 
were known to exist in the north of the Caspian. They advanced 
westwards in 372 .A. D. I'ndcr the leadership of the above referred 
to Balamir. they defeated the .Alani who oveupied tlie district 
heiweeii the Volga and ihe Don. They then enlisted these Alani into 
Iheir own service. They, afterwards, invaded the counirj’ of the 
Ostrogoih.'i (Eastern Gollis), ruled over hy Ermanaric or Herinanric, in 
374 and sul^jugaiod them in the lime of Hunimand, the son of Herman* 
ric. Tliuy advanced further and defeated the Visigoths (or Tirvingi). 
For 50 years, they thus conquered the various tribes in:ihu north of 
Italy, which was then not only frcHi froi\i their attack, but, at times 

‘ Yvhi Xill. 144. 

* Pro(. Nobbex Texi p* Bk. HI. Qup. V. 4$. 
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receivixl tiicir help in its war with others, e.^.. the Ostrogotlis. In 
404-5, the Huns unticra chief, named Uldin, helped the Roman general 
Hpnorius in his fight with the Ostrogoths under Radagaisus or 
Ratigar. They spread in Dnxia, which is now called Hungary after 
Their name. In 40(1, they invaded Bulgaria. In 43s or 453, their 
‘King Runs or Rugulus receivi-d from Tlieodosios II an annual tribute 
ofj^JSO of gold, i.e., 14,000 £ sterling and the rank ol a Roman 
general. 

Aelius, a promising young Roman, was one of the hostages, given 
to this Huniiic King. Ruas or Rugulas. Having aci]uircd some inllit- 
ence with the Huns, he led an army of 60,000 Huns to Italy to advance 
his ofvn interests in his country. DllTorenccs soon arose again 
between Theodosius and Ruas. Kuas objected (u) to the Romans 
making alliances with some tribes on the river Danube, which tribes, 
he said, were his subjects, and (^) to tlieir allowing refuge to some of 
his unruly Huns. These differences would have renewed hostilities, 
but Ruas died ssHin .after. On his death, his nephews, .\ttila and 
BIcda or Bulda, soceeedeil him. 

I..ct us cast a glance at the history of Kngland at this lime, .and see, 
how It was affected by that of the Huns. Britain 
formeda part ol the Roman Empire, and. as such, 
had a Rom.m army lor its protection.' Some 
(Jerinan legions also formed :i part of this army. 
The Zoroastrian Mithraism of ancient Persia, 
several monuments of which have been found in 
London, York, Gloucestershire, New Castle and otlier places, is said to 
h.ave been introduced into England b>'. among others, these German 
legions of the Roman army of occupation.' Rome, when it began to be 
invaded by eastern tribes, had to look to the safety ofiu own home titan 
to that of distant dominions like Britain. Ithad its difficulties first with 
the Goths and tlien with the Huns. So, Britain was much neglected. 
The Scots and the Piets often invaded England in the 4th century 
A. D- In 368 A. D., they h.ad penetrated as far as London. Rome, 
owing to iu own home dilficuliics, could not attend to the appeal of 
Britain to send troops for its protection. Rome wididrew the l.a.st of its 
regular army from England, in about 406 D. But, at the earnest 
demand of the peojilc, it sent its legions again in 418 A. D. 10 protect 
the country against the inroads of tlio .Scots and the Piets. The 
legions drove away the invaders, repaired British fortresses and ins- 
tructed native Britons how to defend thcttiselvos and returned to Rome. 


A glaiu e iiiio the 
History of Eng- 
land wliich for- 
med a iwrt of the 
Roman Empire at 
this lime. 


■ Ciimeni's MlthraiMn. Viilt Lme’s Furcnmiien- *o<] KivaK ol Ctar.>.Iiniiil)'. 
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The Scots and the Piets a^in invaded England. The people, undee 
their Gaulish Bishop, St. Germaine of Auxaine, durujiled them in 429 
A.D. The victory at this battle is known as, “ the Halleluja Victory” 
on account of the wcK-known cry of Hallelujah* being raised .at it by 
the soldiers. In 446 A.D., the Britons again asked for help f^om 
Rome against the invading Scots. But Rome itself was then rapidly 
falling on account of its wars wUh the Huns. The letter to Rome 
asking for help is known as “ the groans of the Tritons.” Actius, the 
Roman General, commanded the army of the tottering empire of Rome, 
which was threatened by Attila. The Romans having refused the 
required help, the Britons called for help the Saxons who lived on the 
Norlh-Wcsierri coast of Geniiany. TIuy were lo a cert.iin extent ns 
had barbarians at that time a.s the Piits and the Scots hut, in times of 
difficulty, were looked tons saviours. The Saxons Ihemsclves were' 
feeling the pressure of Ihe advancing Huns on the continent: so, 
perhaps, they eagerly grasped this opportunity to save ihemseh’es' as 
well as the Britons. 

•As said by Mr. Moncrielf, “il has been surmised with some proha* 
hilitv, that it was tlie pre.ssure of .Attila’s conquest that drove our Saxon 
forefathers to make settlements in Britain. He is said to have formed 
an alliance as far east as China, and thus to h.'ivc neutralised another 
Tartar host that would have pressed him from that side :is he pressed 
upon the western tribe.s. Not for the lirst nor lltc last time now did 
Asian hordes overGow from their steppes into Europe.”'^ 

Auila or EUel, born hi 406 .A.l)., becime the king of Huns in 434 
A.IX He was the son of Mundzuk, the 'brother of 

Altila, the last Hunnlc king. Runs or Rugulus, whom 

the Rom.'in King Theodosius paid the annual 
tribute of £14,000. , Before he c.ame lo the throne, the Romans and the 
Huns were on ibo point of war, which, however, was avoided by the 
death of his uncle King Ruas or Rugulus. Attila, on coming 
to the throne, made a treaty, the treaty of M-argus, near modern 
Belgrade, said to have been made by IhwIi sides on Itorsoback. By 
this treaty, the Romans of the Ettstem Empire under Theodosius 
consented to pay double the original tribute, i.e., ;£^*8,ooo sterling. 
Certain other terms acknowlcxlging the power of the Huns wore 
iiccepted. .Among these lerms were the following (a) Tlic Komnns 
were to return lo ihe Huns some of their subjects who had taken 
refuge in Roman country ; (i) a fine of to he paid by the Romans 

' Hallelujah flebraw ALMuiab. * PnuM(yov)J«liovah ** ( * to ^rfuse and 

an abbreviation of Yebovshx 

* Leaden and Landmarks Id European Hiatorr f^om parly to coedere tloica (1914). b 7 
A. R. H. Moocneff and Rev. li. J. Chaytor. VoU I. p> *51. 
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for cvcr\- fujjitive not to be traced ; (c) several markets were to be open 
.both to ilic Hun.sand the Romans : (rf) Rome was to make no alliance 
y.'illi any trilie that may be at war with Atlila. .\fier this tem- 
porary peace with Rome which lasted for 8 years, the Huns reduced 
Scythia to subjuRJilion and then thought of attacking Persia again. 
‘They liad at one lime already nivaged Media, a p:iri of Persia. They 
also advanced westwards to the Rhine and fought with the Burgun* 
dhins. The Roman Empire was at the lime divided into two Smpire.s, 
tho liasiern and the Western. They invaded both {.A. D. 441). They 
attacked Con^ianlinople, but pesico was soon made, whereby Atlila wus 
oRcred thrice the previous annual tribute, vis., ^^84,000 and a large sunt 
as indemnity. Bieda died in 445 A. D. So Attila ruled alone. 
During the above negotiations, Theodosius liad plotted for his assassina- 
tion. .\ttila censured him for want of hoiuiur and coOrage, but, before 
be could do anything, Theodosius died stnd w:is succeeded by M.'ircian, 
who refused to pay any tribute. Atlila did not mind this refusal, 
because his attention in tiie meantime w'.ts dniwn towards tlie Western 
Bmplre where Priiires.s Honoria, llie sister of Valenlinlan, who was 
once confined at Constantinople fiw her frailties, tired of unmarried 
life, sent to liim her ring and an offer of marriage. He accepted 
tliat offer and then began to x'laim half the Roman Empire, us 
her dowry. The Visigoths were then lio.stilc to the Romans. The 
Vand.'ds offered to join him jigalnsL these Visigotlis under Tltoodoric. 
So,in 45i|he led tin army of 700,000 men through central Germant , ;ind 
crossed the Rhine. He defeated the Burgundians and passed through 
Gaul, and was cheeked jointly hy the Visigoths under Tlieodoric and 
the Romans under General .Actius at Chalons* on the Marne. In the 
great. battle that was fought, Thcodoric was killed. His son Thoris- 
mund retrieved the fortune of the day and drove Attila back to his 
camp. Attila is said to have lost from 160,000 to 300,000 men. But this 
is itelieved to be some exaggeration, as this defeat was not a crushing 
defeat /or tho Huns, who withdrew for the time to their headquarters 
at somewhere near modern Budapest. Nest year, Attila invaded the 
country on the Adriatic. Venice owes iu foundation to this inroad of 
tlie Huns. The fugitives from his ravages went and founded this city 
in the lagoons of the Adriatic Coast. .Attila then marched against 
Rome, which would have fallen, had it not been saved by the umbussy 
of Pope Leo, It is said that Pope Leo boldly came to him and 
threateningly warned him saying : ” Thus far and no Turlher.'’ It is 
believed that St Peter and St. Paul also appeared miraculously before 
Attila and threatened him. Atlila at once withdrew from any further 
attack on Rome. The motive of the withdrawal is not known. He 


* ' Some writers say that tKt place of hit dcleat wai« Mory and aot C!ialoai* 
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was moved more by superstition at tlie serious words of a priest than 
by mercy, and abstained from entering into Rome. This event saved the 
R,oman civilization from the hands of the Huns. Sliortly after, 
he died (453 A.D-) frorh the bursting of ft Mood vessel on llic very 
night of his marriage with lldiko or Hilda, a beautiful Gothic maiden. 
Under the banner tf Atti]a*s Huns, there fought, at one time, some of 
the German tribes -the Ostrogoths, Gepida.-, Alani, Hcruli and many 
other Teutonic tribes. His Huns ruled over countries extending from 
the Rhine to the frontiers of Chalon. His men looked at him with a 
superstitious awe as a god possessing the iron*sword of the god of war. 
He is said to have assumed the n.'imc of the “ Scourge of God ” or 
“ the Fear of the World.” He was buried in a golden colTin, covered, 
over by .1 silver coffin, which, in its turn, w.as put in an iron coffin. 
His Huns got his grave dug by war>prisono>5, who then were killed 
immediately, so that the pl.nce of his tomb may not be known to- 
others. ‘ 

The great German national epic, known as NibcIungenUcd, refers to • 
Attila. .According to this epic, Kriemhild was 
and^'^ttila'^™*” the widow of one Si^fried, who was murdered 

out of jealous by Guntiier, her brother, the King ' 
of Burgundy. On her husband’s death, she married Attila • and 
thought of avenging tlie death of her first husband. She asked Attila 
to invite her brother and his nobles to dinner at Buda Pestli. She 
then asked her friends to attack them. They all were killed by sword 
or fire. She also then died. 

It was the invasion of Europe by Altihi preceded liy that of Allaric, 
tluit gave a strong blow to Mkhruism that had 
The Invasion of spread in Europe from the Persian towns of 
Atillagiying a blow _.\sia Minor. &c., the disseminating medium being 
ism in Europe. Roman legions, tlie Syrian and other mer- 

chants and slaves, the imperial officers, ,Sx.* 
Mithraism had spread even in Rrilain, where several MlthrsEa 
have Ikcii excavated.’ It had spread in Germany', and it is said, that 
it were the fiennan legions who fonivd a part of the Roman army of’ 
occupation in lUiiain that had a gix'at hand in its spread there, in- 
various places like Vork.'lilo’jcester, Chester and even as far in the 


' For some liirihvr p.-inkiilors about AiiiL-i, viJt "Loadern and LaiidaiarlK In 
European HiiUofy b> Mr. MoncrH'ft nnJ K«v. ChA>ir«. pp. r/ 

* **Tho Myfttcrwsof Miibra '* h\ Ttof. Franz Cumonl. cracwJatad fron the K*cond K\*uMd 

French l>> ThomAfv J. McC^mnek tiooj). pp. io ti jCf,. 6t ft 74 ei trg. 

» /U^.. pp. 50 ri xef. 

* Forerunnon nnJ RivnlA of ChriMioiuty. bWnp StucBez la Rplipbus History frocB 3^0 
B. C. (o 330 A, 0 ,'* J>y F. tc(;ee {»<)*$), VoL 11 , p. 
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ivntli as Carlisle and New Cuslle.' Like many other legions of the 
army of the great Roman Empire, tliese German legions also seem to 
have' kindly taken to Mithraism, when they ciinie into contact with the. 
Persian soldiers in the frequent wars of the Romans with the Persians. 
The Cult of Mithrn, in one form or another, is said to be very old. The 
;recent discovery of some inscriptions leads to show, that Mithrn “ was 
qne of the most exalted deities of the presumably Aryan Hittites or 
Mitnnnians at a date not later than 1272 B.C.'”' One scholnr carries 
the date of one of the inscriptions to 1900 B. C.‘ 

The outline, in which Mr. Leggv sums up M. Cumont's account of 
thv spread of Mithraism, enables one to see properly the part that 
Alaric and Atcila and their Huns played in giving a blow to this 
-Mithraism, and in preparing Eurt^ for the further spread of Chris- 
tianity of which it was a principal rival.* 

' pp. 50 * /Ud.t VoL I. Iniroduciion. p. LX II. 

' /i/rf, n. 

Mr. Ledge’s outline nmn ds lotions : 

*' As uAtinl. the officinl form •>! refa'^w in the Kornan Em pin* hnif for some time given in* 
dtefttions of the comio^ chAAg^io the formof G<>vcTniii^. Ilw sun h.*id Always been (he 
principaJ n.'ilMrn! chjorl wer^h>pped In* (be Pen>taii!s. And a htjrit*pn^t of the Stiri'tsod Had 
sal upon iho Imperial (hnmr of Rome in the form of the niis«.*r:il>lc tldio^halus. Only 33 
years before Diode ciAn. .\urdian. son of another SunAiod's priestesii and as vinle and 
rugged as hia l)(cdoces«or wa& «oft and edTeaunaie, had aho made the Sua-Ov d the object of 
bat jtpeciAl devotion aod ofanoffidal wor^ip. Hence Dcodeti:^ and bis colleague Galenus 
were Assured U3 advaoce of the apprm’al of a la^o part of cbeir subjects wbes they toolc (he 
final plunge «o 307 A. I)., aod prodasdied Milhns. ** the uncooquored Sua>Gi>d," the ProteetZM’ 
of thdr Empira. 

"In Kpite oF tbi«» however* >1 is very difficult toimy how MibhrAji onginally became known 
to the Komfttw. PluUifcb eaya aodoed thal hix cull wax firM inUodkiced by the Cilidas piratoM 
wbo were put down by Pompoyl Thix » oot Kkely to he liieraJly true; fur the tuiacnary 
metboda adopted by these sea*roliber> towards their Koinan pruaners hardly gave 
much Ume for proselj'dsm* wfule iwwt of the piiatee wbuin Pompey spared at ihee'oee of 
his maecewful operatiorvA he dcthifled to Aviuva. which wax one 0(1 he few ptAcee withiii 
the Renpire where (ho Muharaic (ailh JiJ not aftorwarjs shew kselL What Plutarch's story 
prtdiaMy tneins it (Hat (he worship of Mhhras first came (o Kome From A^la Minor and 
ihefk* are rnun> /:u:U ikhkhg* taconfirm this. M. CumosL the hiAtorlsit of Mithraism. 
hius shown, (hat U'ng hvforo the Romans i.«t tool in A>i». (here were many eoloniAi of 
amigrantM from Perrin who with thdr magi or priexis bvd settled in Asia Mmin*. includiDg ui 
(hat phru«u Ciahiiu, Phrygia. Lydia, aad rrohahly Cilka a. When Rome began m ibsorb 
tboMt pfovincev. laaveo. prkmcr>*» and merchants from them would naturully find iho^r 
way tn Rome, nad in time w^mld. ih> doubidf.aw u^getherfor (iic wsWshJp ol (hoir nal’onil 
deitias in the wa. th;rk we hrve ^4*00 punofed by tJie WotkI tippers oF (he Aleiandrian 
hb and the JewLab aaih s, 'i*be ma,C' t'f A>'a Minor were grr:ii MipportrrHof Mithridatoh. 
and tba Mithridade warx were no doulit rc^pmiMMe f«w .*1 larce number ol ihiM imaiigranbi. 

" Once introduced, bowercr, the worship of spread like wi1d.fir«*. The legions from 

tha first Cook kindly to tt. and this e» the lewi fMfpnCnas whin wc find ihat muny of them wu«e 
rea^tited imder the earliest cBperors in Amilolina stiiov hke Cornmngeno. whore the tu It 
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It is pointed out that “ the sirJttly monarchlai doctrine ” ol' Mi- 
thraism had appealed greatly to the . Roman emperors who saw that 
'* in a qoasi'Oriental despotism lay the only chance of salvation for the 
Roman Empire.” ‘ In pas.sing to the West and in spreading there, 
it had undergone such a change from its original form, lhaC, according 
to Mr. Lcgge, ” Western Miihraism was looked upon by the .Sassnian 
reformers as a dangerous heresy.” ’ This mlher gave to the Komnn 
emperors “an additional reason for supporting it."* Dacia, the' 
country of modern Hungary and Roumaiiia, had become the centre of 
many Mithirua in the lime of Tr;- jan who favoured Mithraism “ as an' 
universal and sj-ncrctic religion.”* So, a short limo after, with the 
desolation of Dacia at the hand of the ‘tlolhs and the Vandals. Mith- 
raism, whidi had its princip.al sesil there, centred in the midst of 
a number of Milhr:ea. received a great blow. When Aurelian aban- 
doned D.tcia in 255 .A. D- 10 the Goths .and die Vandals, Mithraism 
suffered a great Mow. which paved the way for Christianity, because, 
with the fall of Dacia, people began to look more towards the Christian 
Constantinople than the Pagan Rome as the seat of the Roman empire. 
The Mithr*a or Ihc temples of Mithras began to be wrecked and 
plundered. The masses began to turn from Mithraism to Christianity. 
The adherents of Mithra, popularly known as the “ Capped One " 
from the fact of tlieir prlc.si putting on a particular cap (die miiro) 
grew less and less. Tlius, the invasions of .Attiia, which gave a great. 


was. if sot indigenous, veto! Terycarlr erowih. Moreorcr the wars of the Eomaiis .again'i 
the Persians kept them ronstanily m the border provioces of the two empires, where the 
native populnUons not infrequenUr ebanged masters. T1*e enemy's town (hat the legions 
besieged ons year might therefore give tbeni o friendly reception the ttevt t and there was 
thus abundant opportunity (in* the .wquanttanreof both sides with each other's customs. 
Wheti the R.im.sn troops matched lack In Kiirope. a« was constantly (far ease duriiig the 
eitnl wars which brohe out on the downfall of the Julinn house, they took back with them the 
worship of the new- ged whom (hey hud adopted, and he thus became knoim through almost 
the whole ol the K.wnan limpirt'. • From the shores of the Euaiae to (ha north ol Brittany 
.md to the fringe of the Sahar.-i.' as M. Ciunoni says, its meaumaala aheund.- nnd. hn 
might have added, they have Item met with aho in the Egyptiaa Delta, in Babylon, and on 
the. northern Irimtiers of Indio In our own harlmrous cmnitry we have fotmd them boI only 
in London nnd Vnek. hul as far west ns Clonv.'-ter and ChetMi aod bit far Berth ns Carlisle 
and Newcastle. The Ualknn countries, like Italy. Oermnay. Soutbem Fnmce. and Spain, 
are full uf them i hul there w.-ts one purl of the Komnn Cmpi* ’"Kt which ibev did ni'i 
penetrate treely, fliis was Crocee. where the mrmorievof (he Penian Were long survived 
iheindeprnJpiieeodhecoiintry, and where tiK- dOMXoUionsof three who fought at Snlamrs. 
Mnralhon Iird Thrrmopyl* would h.-i«e n.'lhlng (..Juwitha god ceniing from the invaders' 
fatherland. It is only veo Intel)- ih.-il the rein.-iins of Miihrat.-wursh^have been di-scovered 
at the I'irmus and at Patr.-is. in eireumsiaorcs which show prcRf iltarly ihatit was then 
praetised only by fareigners" (Fore-funneru and Rivabi of Christanily, beiag Studiee ia 
ReUgious lloiory from iyeU- *■'. lo.i.r. A. D .by P. I.e((ee(i 4 i^ pp, atS-.toI. 

' /W, Vol. II. p- U7-S 

4 /Aftd'e P. ^1. 
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blow to the power of Rome, also gave a great blow to Mithraism and 
a great impetus to Christianity.' 


in connection with this subject of the spread of ZoroaslrLan Mithraism 
in Europe, it may lx* said that Sir George Bir4* 
A Zoroas- wood seems to think that some Zoroastrians 

England. even served in the Roman iirniy. 1 liey had enter- 

ed in the service of the Roman empire in We.s- 
tern Asia where Rome h.-id many possessions. With the advent of the 
Roman army Into England as the army of occupation, these Zoroas- 
triiin soldiers had gone to England, .and when there, they may have 
had a direct hand in the spread of Mithraism. Zoroastrian Mithraism 
paved [he way for Christianity, in so fiir, as it lirsi shook and then 
broke to a certain extent the ancient paganism.* 


(lO The food of the ordinary Huns in the very etirly period of.their 
history was of roots of some trees and half-raw 
ihe HT^s *in^'ver°y anim.ais. (A) Horses wore their un. 

early times. sep:irable compjinions. TItey lived as it were, on 

the back of horses.bccaiise in marrlK-s they ale on 
their back and even slept over them, (r) They were a w'andering 
trilH> and as such did not live in houses. (//) Tiicir clothing was made 
parlly of linen .imj partly of the skin of field mice, (i-) Their imple- 
ments of war for fighting from a little distance were jevolins pointed 
with hones, and for fighting from close qu.arters swords and lassos. 
(/) In attacks, they did not adv.anre in lines or ranks hut rather in 
loose arr.-iy. 

' rjiir, Vol. II. p. 17 .-;. Foku sucemM xmnini irf «pr<9d of MUhraum, viV/,' aJao “Tht. 

Religious Ufe of Ancieot Rome*- by Jc»e Benedict Carter tisia), pp, Sr.94. 

' Sir George Birdwood Ibex spealu on the sulqecl : “Euiopa owes (he aetabUshment and 
cndowmenlof Christianiiy an a Slate redgiontc the (act that Ce aitnetins the great was- 
otlracted to it by the religioo ni the Zoroantrlaaii. who hod iwrved la the Roman 
underhiscommaad. Eorenetrianf^ with Utr neodnatomstn and Cbrietians » era the three 
priodpal spiritualizing influences riosriy inur.rcbited. and equally Free from dogmaiio theok^y 
that at last broke down tbo whole structure of p.iganism west of the Indus right on toCrenl 

Rrltaifl. and on die niina of the temples of Greece .nndRomeappeaied the dome* andtowen. 

nBdspiriSSoflhoCatbolic Roman Schbinaik' Gmc* Churches. In Great nrilaib. there err, 

I beliavz. to eontemporary RKiuieienis of ancicnl Persians. Zomastrinns ef the Kooian army 
of orcupnlion In thtseislaads : .anJiherenaainsnl sevemlof them are to )« found along ihr 
wnll of Hadrian within 0 cycle sweep of Edlnburirb. At St. Ives in llutlingdonehire. thr 
abbot of Ramsay in the iilbi.i.mtury. dedicated n chaiwl la lv,«. a Zoroastrian. who caaie to 
England anddiedbereintheythcenttif}-— possibly .as . I refngeefrom Irnnwben first invaded 

by the .Arabs. Our Western ode of aorial etiquelie reaches tis front the anaent Ferstan 
Court, through the Court of the Caman, ol Consraniinople and them e through thecourbi of the 

Medi®valChriiCiaodi>mthiilspmngopouioflhodu.stoffalIenHome. It was this ' Persian 

apperatus ' of nrcial miquette that laugbt the h.arfaatisnv who ovcnhtsrw Romo good manner, 
and made us • gentllcmon ' gcntlemon.'' (Sr Geoitre BirdinioJ's letter to the Edinburgh 
Parsce Upioft-^The Parsi ot 30th Augii«i C90&) 
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Priscus, one ot the ambassafJors from the Koinan Empire to the 

W xu^ _ Court of Attila, has left us some account of the 

And cuj(toBi8 of tbe manners and customs of the later Huns, based on 
in Attila'a wh&t he saw during his stay in Attiia’s Camp. 

From this, wc learn the following ’ 

Attiia’s quarters in hus camp were in a “ palace of log*' and 
planks, enclosed by palisades and dignilicd by turrets." 

His many whes had separate lodges, where they worked at 
preparing showy dresses for the soldiers. 

Some of the Romans, who were taken prLsoner.e. imirriccl 
Hunnic women in .Attilit’s Camp. 

Their dinner time was at three in the afternoon, which they 
called the 9th hour.” counting the hours from six in the 
morning. 

The hrst thing offered before dinner was a cup of wine, which 
' the guests drank in honour and for the health of their host.' 
It was after drinking this health that tlu-y took their seats 
for dinner. 

6. At dinner, the king sat on a coach, his eldest son sitting by- 
his side in reverential awe for his father. 

7. The king had a simple clean dress but the nobles had their 
arms, bridles, and even the shoes of their horses decorated 
with jewels. The king drank and ate in wooden cups and 
plates, but the nobles ate in silver and gold ones. 

H. They ate .-»t separate tables in parties of Uircc or four. 

ti. The. king’s, fare was niDSlIy flesh, while the others had meal, 
bread, relishes and wine. 

10. The king sent his cup to an honoured guest who stood up and 
drank it standing. Each guest had a separate cupbearer. 

It. In the evening, minstrels .sang at the Court. This singing was 
itccompanied by cr followed hy some musical performances. 
In connection with this inaticr. .Mr. Moncriclfndds : “This 
is the type of a Tartar, and (he description of hts rude 
Cinirt is not unlike what may he seen to>day in a Mongol 
Chief’s I'nrt : nor indeed were his revels more barbarous 
tbiin those of the Oermnns and Gothic kings he turned 
into vassals. In quite modem days we read of Hungarian 
feast's as graced by the like rude minstrelsy. 


Hun.s 

time, 

I. 

3 . 

.1- 

4 - 
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12. They look special care Ut hide the tombs of their kings. 
They buried them in much sequestered places and then 
killed the diggers of the graves, so that they may not tell 
iinyhiHiy where the king was buried, lest somebody may 
remove his body. .At times, they diverted waters of rivers 
I'rom their natural beds, and then, burying their kings in 
those buds, let the water How in again. 

Claudian on the Claudian the poet, who has written on the 
Huns of the 5th Fall of the Roman Finpire, has thus given a 
'century A. D. picture of the Huns of the 5th cenlufy: 

“ There is a race on Scythia's verge extreme 
Eastward b^ond the Taurs’ chilly stream. 

The Northern Pear looks on no uglier crew ; 

Bare is tlietr garb, iheir bodies foul to view. 

The^r souls are ne’er subdued to steady toil. 

Or <1 Tc’s webs. Their sustenance is spoil. 

With horried wounds they gast their brutal brows 
And o’ver their murdered parents bind their vows.” 

On the death of Auila in 453, his Hunnic empire fell into pieces. 

His sons quarrelled .among themselves. .Ardaric, 

The Huns after the King of the Gapida;, rose in revolt againsi 
Attiia s sons. In a battle near the river Netad in 
Pannonia, 30,000 Huns and their confedentlcs were killed, among whom 
also was Ellak, the eldest son of Altila. The Huns were broken as a 
nation and they dispersed. Some of their hordes began to live under 
the Ramans in modem Servia and Bulgaria. Tlie main part of the 
Huns returned to, and lived in, the plains of the river Ural, which were 
their home till about a century age. About thirty years after this, 
their two tribes— the Kulurgun and Utai^uri, reappeared under the 
name of Bulgari. Th^ again invaded* the Eiastern, Empire of the 
Romans and continued-harassing it for 72 years (485*557). The Avars, 
who were, up (0 now, a tribe under them, got ascendency over them 
for some time. But the Huns under Krobac or Kubrat again regained 
their independence in 630, made a treaty with Emperor Heradius. 
On the death of Krobat, his dominions were divided among his live 
sons. The Huns under the first son, Bntimias, remained in their own 
country, but those under the third son, .Aspcruch, crossed the Danube. 
The Huns under Bathaias afterwards came into contact with the 
Rhazars on the river Volga. Their dominion was then known as the 
Great Bul^ria, whose people were spoken of as the Danubian or 
White Bulgarians. Thus, according to this account, the Bulgarians 
were the descendents of the Western Huns. 
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Huns began to be 
known as Turtcsi 
and, later on, as 
Mongols or Moguls. 


In ur about the 5th century afler Christ, the Huns began to Inse or 
lost their originjil name of Hiong*nou or Huns. 
One of their hordes or tribes, which was known 
as the Turks becoming very powerful, gave its 
name to the whole Hun nation. .So, the Huns 
began then to be known among the neighbouring 
nations by the name of Turks. l.iitoron, when Cliengiz Khan, the 
chief of the horde or tribe of the Mongols or Moguls became very 
powerful, his tribe gave its name to ihe whole nation. Thu whole 
Tartar nation then begun to be spoken of as the Mongols or Moguls. 
Just as one and the same river receives dirTureni names in the difFureni 
parts of the country, through which it runs from its soiuve U> its mouth, 
so, the one and the same nation, the Hiong-nou or Huns received 
different names during its progress from the lime of its origin up to 
now, and from its criginulhome to different countries. The hordeor- 
the tribe of the Turks who gave its name to tile Huns later on, was 
called Tou-Kiouc by the Chinese and Turks by the. other adjoining 
nations. 


The German con- 
tideration of groups 
before the invasion 
of the Huns, and tbe 
effect of the inva< 
sion upon the cod6- 
deratioG. 


Their wars with the Romans had tauglit Che 
Germans, that it was to their advantage, that 
the different tribes should unite into groups. So, 
before Attila’s invasion, the numerous German 
tribes llad united into the following four 


The Allcmanni, meaning all man. They were so called, 
because their custom was to hold land in common among all 
men. This tribe had given its French name .Mlmagne to 
Gemuiny. Tlicy lived in the south of Germany, in German 
Swiuerl.-ind, the Black Forest and near the lake Constance. 


2. The Franks, who gave their name to Franco, and who have 
given us the name Firangi for all Muropeans, because 
the Franks, the French, were the first Europeans to come 
into contact with the Mahomedans (Saracens, .\rabs) in the 
Crusades. TJte IWiugucsc were the first Europeans to come 
10 India. So, the Indbn Mogul (.Mahoinedan) rulers, taking 
them to be like the Franks, called them Firangi.s. .\fter the 
Moguls and following them, other Mahomedans, and follow- 
ing them, all the Indians called all Europeans, Firtingis. 

t. The Saxons, who lived in North Germany and who gave to the 
ancient Englishmen the name of Anglo-Saxons. 

The Goths, who were divided into the Eastern Goths (Ostro- 
goths) and the Western Goths (Visigoths). They were the 
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mosc cultured of all the Gcrmanii and were first converted to 
Christiahity by Ulphilas who iransslaled the Bible for them 
into Gothic. They lived on tlie banks of the Dneiper. They 
had formed a great Kingdom in the 4th century A.D. 
extending from the Baltic to the Black .Sea. They included 
the Vondals and the Burgundians. 

Thu invasion of the Huns dispersed these Germans. According to 
Mr.GouId ' , the invasion was like that of a wasp in a beehive when all the 
bees Immcdiulcly disperse. After the invasion of the Huns, the German 
groups or confideracics left their countries and began to disperse. 
The Huns, crossing the Volga for the first time in 375, invttded that 
pari of Germany where lived the Goths. The Oslrogotlis, being unable 
to stand tigainst them, crossed the Danube and entered into the domin- 
ions of the Roman Empire, asking for protection. They stayed tliere, 
and, after a lime, led- by their King Theodoric conquered Italy. The 
VLsigoths or Western Goths, hot being able to stand against the Huns, 
ran towards Soutliern Gaul and made Tolousc their centre. They, 
under their King AInric, at one time, took Rome. The Vandals and 
the Suevi ran towards Spain and from thence went to .Africa, forming 
Garlhiigc as their centre. The Suevi being driven by the Huns, also 
occupied modern Forlugal. Tlie .Angles and the Siixons crossed over 
to Britain in 449 and conquered it. The Lengobards or Lombards 
descended into North Italy. Tlie Buigundians descended into the 
country between the Rhone ami the Saonc and founded the Burgundian 
Kingdom. The cold German soil, of Norlli Germany being deserted 
by the Germans, it was bitterly occupied by the Sclavs who came from 
the North-East and who <x;cupied I'onerina and Molenburg. 

The whole of the dispersion of the German tribes w'a.s not bad in itself. 
Some tribes or groups bccime very powerful. Among such were 
the Franks, who, at times, fought on behalf of the Romans against the 
German tribe of Allemanni and against the Western Goths. They 
established a good strong kingdom and their kings established their 
authority in a better way. 

The final result of the dispersion of the Germans was this: Some of 
them, escaping into adjoining countries morecivi- 

The ^al result, lized than theirs, look up Ihuir habits and cusloms. 
tribM di^ppeSedr Th«y gradually disiippcarod as German tribes and 
were absorbed among (he people among whom 
they lived. Thus, the old German tribes of the Vandals, Burgundians, 
Goths and Lombards disappeared. Tlie Franks going into Gaul gave 


' TIrt ftovy of ^ Cerauy. p. *9. 
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it the name of France and ceased to be Germans. The Franks ol-'ere 
the most important of the groups- Thus the final result of the invasion 
and depredations of the Huns was this : Those German tribes, which 
left the country on being driven away by the Huns, were, later on, 
gradually absorbed into the people of the other countries where the)’ 
went. They gradually acquired new languages and even new customs. 
They gradually disappear^ as German tribes. 

We will conclude our account of the wars of the Huns with the 
Romans withaccountsgiven by two well-known .^b writers, Ma^oudi 
and Tabari, wlio refer to the Romans. 

According to Mafoudi, near the territories of the Khazars and the 
.'Mans near the Caucasus, in the direction of the 

Maooudi's refer- west, there inhabited in about 932 .A.D., four 

encee to the Tucks Turkish tribes which had come down from tlie 
iHunsI who invaded . , c. ■ j , , 

Rome and ihe-ad- same slock. Some led the life of nomads, and 

joining countries. some led a sedantary life. Each of these tribes 

was powerful, was ruled by a chief, and had its 

country at the distance of several days’ inarch from that of another. 

The country of one of them extended up to the Black Sea (la mer ' 

Nitas). They carried their excursions up to the country of the-Romans 

and even up to Spain.* These four tribes were the following 

1. The Yadjni 

2. The Bedjgards. ^ ) 

3. The Bedjnftks. 

4. The Nowkardehs. 

In about Hijri 320 (932 A.D.), or a little after, they fought with 
tlie Romans. There was a Greek city named Walendar ^ j). 

whicli, being on a site between the mountains and the sea, was very 
difficult of access. It came in the way of their excurrions upon the 
territories of the Romans- When the four tribes were quarreling' 
among themselves about u certain Mahomedan merchant, a nalive of 
Ardebll, who, hetonging to one of the tribes, was maltreated by an- 
other tribe, the Greek garrison of Walendar. taking advantage of the 
internal quarrels, attacked their country, and carried ' away their 
women and cattle. The Turcs, tliercupun, united, and with an army 
af 60,000 horsemen invaded tlie country of their common enemies, the 
Romans (Hijri 332 A. D. 944). Armanus was then the King ol Rome 
( j. j jJ I (Komanus I. the Emperor of the East. 


I Mocoudl, traduit par Barliar^de MeTiard. Vol, II., p. fi,rl Kf. Chuptv XVQ. 
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.9^9*944 A. D.). He sent to the help of his subjects of Walendar, 
an army made up of 2,000 cavAlr>'*mcn, raised from the newly 
converted Christians of the district and 50,000 Romans. After a long 
and heavy fight, the Turks were successful and they marched against 
Constantinople. They then marched successfully towards Franco and 
Spain. The route followed by the armies of iltese Turcs served, later 
on, HS roads of communication w'ith Consiaiilinople. 


Mat^oudi on the 
physical constitu. 
(ion of the Huns 
known as the 
Turks. 


According to Mafoudi, “ they have pliant articulation, curved legs 
and n l^ony frame-work, so soft, tiuit they can draw the bow above 
their shoulders by turning themselves ; and 
thanks to the softness of the vertebra of their 
back, (heir body appears to be entirely turned 

hack Under the action of rigorous 

cold, the heat carries itself and concentrates in the 
superior pact of their body — this is what gives a 
stnmgly coloured taint”-* “ The Turcs are Cal and soft. Their cha- 
racter offers much analt^y to tliat of women. Thanks to their 
cold temperament and to the humid principles which prevail in them, 
they sliow little aptitude for cohabitation and have consequently it 
smitll number of children. Again, continuous horse-exercise weakens 
amorous desires among them. .Among the women, plumpness and 
liumidit}' prevent the absorption of the .seed from the organs of gener- 
ation. It is the cold which gives to their race H reddish taint .... 
because the effect of persistent cold is to colour red what i.s white.” 

.According to Tabari, in the lime of the Roman Emperor Eliftnus 
(Julien), some tribes of the Huns, known a.s 
Khaxars, and their territories were under the 
sway of the Romans. When this Emperor invaded Persia, ruled oyer 
by Shapour Zulaktftf, the Khazars, together with the Arabs, formec) a 
part of his army. .After some desultory fight, Julien was killed by an 
arrow from the Persian army and was succeeded by Jovianus who soon 
concluded peace. 

VT. 

111. THRIR KEL-tTIONS WITH Tllli I'KUSIAN EmI'IRR. 

We saw .tbovc, that llic Huns had, at first, ilwir huinc in the s'tcppu^ 
of Central Asia. They moved eastward towards 
Asla*^ China. They moved westward and divided 

themselves into two branches, one towards 
the valley of the Oxus and the other to that of the Volga. Thi- 


Tabari. 


* I fliy tnutslaCtaoi /^t VdL IV. p. 9 . 
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division, which went towards tlie valley of the Volga, invaded, in 
about 375 A.D., Eastern Europe and drove before ilient the Goths {who 
also were an offshoot of some early Hun stock), who thus driven, invaded 
Che dominions of the Roman emperors, lighting with them, in what 
is known us the Gothic War, in wliicli Emperor X'ulens lost his life in 
.tySA.D. Thu Huns, with .Attila at their head, harassed ihe'.Roinan 
Kenpire, both, the Western at Ravenna and the Eastern at Constanii- 
(topic, Attila died in 4$3 A-D- His Hunnk Empire was broken by 
another branch of their original slock in the North, The invasion and 
ravages of this Hunnic division in Europe were quick in their result, and 
did not continue long : hul in the case of the inroads of the other 
division, that in Asi.a itself, they were slow and lasted lung. 

The branches or offshoots of the division wliicli Imd inovud to thv 
vulley of the Oxus were known under different names, Those, who 
invaded Persia, were known as Ephlhalilcs or While Huns, I'iroz,'thc 
grundfalhor of Noshirwan, was killed in fighting with them' (484 A.D,), 
The frontier kingdoms of India like Kabul and the adjoining terri- 
tories were then governed by the Kiishans. The Hons attacked them 
and occupied these territories. They then Invaded Indi.a proper. This 
was at the time when tlje Gupta King Skandagupta was reigning. 
We now come to this part of their history. We will first speak of 
their relations with Persia. 

Among the above-named four great kingdoms, Persia was one, with 
whom the Huns had frequent qu.-irrels and fights. Under their 
different names of Huns, Turks, Haetalilcs, Khazars, &c., they were 
in frequent wars, one may s;iy in continuous wars, with the Persians. 
The reason is simple, vh., their co-lerminous boundaries. In a 
certain way, the war between these two couniiics may be .said to be, 
not only boundary-wars, but also hliNMl-wars. I have spoken, at some 
length, elsewhere on their relalions wiUi the verj- early Persians on the 
authority of the Avesta and Pahlavi books.’ .According to the ancient 
Iranian tradition, the founders of both, the Iranian and the Turanian 
kingdoms, were brothers. Jealousy and rivalry litd to fight and murder, 
which now and then coniinucd. The history of Persia of the very early 
dyna.siics, the PeshAdfidians and Ihe Kiiyinians— of times preceding 
those of what may be termed authentic history, — was the history of the 
war of Iran with Turan, the latter being the cmdic of the early Huns. 
Thu history of the .Aclixmeniaii times was mostly the history of Iran’s 
war with lliu Greeks. Bui the .Achatmentans had also to fight with the 
Huns. TI1U .Massaguim, against whom Cyrus fought, and the Satois or 
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Scythians, against whom Darius fought, were Hunnic tribes. The 
history of the Parthiansand the Sassanians was the history of Iran's wars 
with tho Romans. But, these last two periods also were interspersed 
with frequent wars with the Huns or Turks. 

Mavoudi, with some difference, derives the origin of the Turks from 
the ssnno source as thu Pnhlavi Kundchesh. He 
says, that one Turk was the ancestor of all the 
Turks (CcTurk.qulest k* pore de tous lus Turks)J 
He gives ns follows the genealogy of rinisllb, tlie 
Frdsi&v of the Pahlavi Bundehesh, ihe .^fr&siftb of 
Firdousl : KirasialvBouchenk (tl)c I’nshang of 
the Bundebesh)-Nabct-Nachmir (llte Zneslim of 
tho Bundehesh)— Turk-Yaccb (the .Spaenyashof the Bundebesh)— Tour 
(the Tuj or Tur of the Bundehesh.)— Aferkloun (the Fredun of the 
Bundehesh.) Mafoudi piacc.s Ihe country of the Turks togellter with 
dial of the Khazars, Dilemians and the Slavs in the sixth clime between 
Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia on the one hand, and China on the 
other-. One of the tribes of the Turks being the Kiuizars, who lived on 
the .shores of the Caspi.an, llie Caspian sc;i was called Behr-al Khazer, 
i-e., the sea of the Khazars”. 

The Tagazgez ^ ) w'fh whom Zadsparam, llu- brother ol 

Manuschchcr, the author of the Pahlavi Ndinakih&-i-M&nuschihar' 
seems to have come into contact, and Irom whom he had taken some 
heretical views,' formed the bravest, most powerful and the best 
governed tribe, (la plus vaieurcu.se, la plus puissantc et la mieux 
gouvem^e) of the Turks.' These Tagazgez latterly adopted 
Manicheesm'. 

The chief ruler of these Turks tvas kuowii as iiw ivitaJt^u of the 
Khakans lj*^l li.) They formed an empire and ruled 
over all smaller kings of the various tribes or divisions. Afrasiab 


The P a h a I a V I 
Bundehesh and 
.MsQoudi on the 
origin of the Huns, 
known latterfy as 
Turks. 
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himscll, the above referred to. invcteraic enemy of the Ir&nians, has 
been considered to be one of such KhAkan j. 


An account of the relations of the Huns with the Sassanian Persians 
Is somewhat important from the point of View 
SasaaoUni’^ '*** **** history of India. The Hunnic invasion of 

India, had, as we will sec later on, som& con- 
nection with the relations and wars of the Huns with the Sassanian 
Persians. These Hunnic-Persian, or to speak more partIcuLirly 
Hsetalite-Sassaniah wars lasted lor about lOo years.’ 

We. have, as it were, a labyrinth of various versions or accounts of 
the wars of the Sassanians with (lie Huns. On (he one liand, wc have 
Eastern writers like Firdousi, Ma'^udi, Tabari, and Aboulfeda. 
who differ among themselves. On the other liand, we have a number 
of Byzantine writers, who also differ among themselves in tlie niatUT 
of the details of these wars. We find excellent epitomes of the \’cr- 
sions of tliesc Western writers in the History of M. Deguignes- and 
in the recent M^moirc of M. Drouin. .Among the Sassanian kings, 
iCobad is one, for whose wars with the Huns wc have the mosi 
different versions. As M. Degulgnes says, the Huns had very long 
wars with Kohad of whicli the details arc not known’. 


The second slock of the an«aent Huns, when stopped in Cliina, had 
remained temporarily settled in Central Asia - at 
® H * pisicus like Aksu, Kashgar, 8cc. Tlie ancient 
Pers^^ * into Huns, who liad'knocked at the gates of China, 
had al.so knocked at the gates of Persia. The 
history of Persia of the Pcshdiidian and Kianian times wa.s, as 
Siiid above, the history of the wars ol the Iranians with the Turanians, 
the ancestors of the early Huns. Thc.Avesla and the Pahlavi books 
of the Parsecs spciik of them. I anil not speak of these here. In 
later limes also, in (he times of tim Achaenenians and the Parthians, 
they had freguent wars with the Persians. 1 will not speak here of 
these wars also. Rut i will speak of their wars during tlie Sassanian 
times, because it was at this time that (he Huns came into more pro- 
minence botli in Asia and in Europe. It was during these limes that 
they made their pro.sencc and their force felt to the Roman, Persian 
and Indian Empire.*;. They were the descendants of the above second 
branch who had temporarily settled in Central Asia. 


^ Tbo ItiuM.lv. Drtniin npeabi. uf them ae Epbthelitee, ane si’ee us as esesUont paper on 
the tubjm, under thp tide <>f Mem«)tr 9 Sur It's Kun» CpfitliolUr^ dans leur Rapports arec 
\m Rois PcTM SAWinides/' (Exlra>t du 
’ ' Histenre des liiuus T. J,. P. 11. p. 3 ^. 
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the time when the black or sun-burnt Huns of the North were 
devastating the countries of Europe', the Huns of 

The origin of the the above Other Hunnic branch, known generally 
^e™”which “hey “ committing inroads into 

came into contact Persia. They were known under dilTerent names, 
'with the Persians. such as EuthaJUes, Ephthalitcs, Haitalites, 
NcphthAlitcs, Ateiites, Abtelitcs, Cidarites, 
Oriental writers speak of them generally as Turcs. The Huiis, who, sis 
said above, had settled at Kashgar and Aksu, and had, thence, spread 
towards the Caspian ami the frontiers ol Persia, were called To-lo or 
TiWe. As they lived on the waters (4b iv»T ) the shores of tlie 
Oxus, they were called Ab-tele. The name Abtelite in the above list 
of their names comes from this origin. It is the corruption of this 
name ' Abtelites,’ that has ^ven the people their other. names such 
as Euthaiites and Nephthalitcs.' It is this last corrupted name Neph- 
thalite, that has led some to believe that they were the descendants 
of the Jews of the Neplithali trihe. .According to Tabari, the word 
Haitalite comes from the word ' Haital,' which in the Rokliarian 
language, means " a strong man.”’ 

•The d i iTe re n t 
Sassanianmonarchs 

with uliom the "Tlic Persians fought with the Huns during the 

Huns came into reigns of the following Sa-ssanian nionan hs 
contact. Behram- ^ 

gOur, ^ 2 t>- 438 . 

1. Behramgour (Behram V) 420-43H A. D. 

2. Yaadagard 11,438-457. 

3. Hormuzd (Hurmazd ill), 457. 

4. Pirouze, 437-484. 

5. Balftsh, 4S4-488. 

6. Koh&d, 48F-497 (Kobad dethroned). 

7. Jimisp, 4^7-499. 

8. Kobid (re.storcd to itirone), 499-531. 

9. Naushirwnn the just (Chosrm I). S 3 '* 579 - 

Wc will speak of the relations and wars of the Huns wiili ihoi 
Sassanian kings. 

.According to Firdausi, Bchramgour wus a very hr.ivo king, bui lie 
was ofa ‘jolly good fellow’ type. Reports having .spixvid round alvnit, 
chatbewasan easy going ntan, the Khak 4 ii of Chin ilioiigiu of 


' iIi»tojiTd«» Huoft, by Drf^iligvci. Tome t. II. pfu .125^- 

* Tabari par ^otenberff II.. laE. 
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bikiiij^ ihc iipilurtunity^of ihe t^rsiun king’s easy going life to invade 
liis dominions. Tlio people, whose loader is spoken of as .the 
Khakin of Chin, were Hsetalites or, Epthalites, otherwise known as the 
White Huns. Behratn's courtiers grow restless over the news, but 
he assured them to depend upon God for the safety of the country. 
He apparently seemed to take the matter lightly, but really was 
anxious about it. He appointed his brother Narsi to rule for him and 
to remain at the capital, and marched with a la^c army to a direction 
other than Chat from which the enemy was coming. His people 
thought, Chat he shirked the coming war, hut it seems, that his object 
was to entice the enemy to advance further and (hen to fall upon him 
in an unexpected way. Behramgour first wont to (he great Iranian 
Fire-temple of Adnrgoushp in Azarftb&dgdn iind prayed for victory. 
TIic king could nol disclose all his plans : so, the courtiers in spite of 
the remonstrances of Narsi, sent one Homal .is an 

envoy to the camp of the coining invader and offering a tribute sued 
for peace. The Khakan accepted their offer and promised not to 
advance further than Merv. He asked the envoy to meet him at Nferv 
with the offered presents and tribute. He then advanced uplo' Merv 
where he waited for the offered presents and tribute. Behramgour wa.s 
all along kept informed by his spies of what was happening and i>f the 
movements of tlie Kliakan. By an unfrequented road, he secretly 
marched towards Merv and fell upon the Khakan and his army. A 
great battle was fought at Kashmihan ( ) near Merv. 

The Kliiik;iii w.as defeated and fell a prisoner in tlic liand of Khazra- 
vin (jjjl a general of Behram. Behram then invaded the 
temtoric-s of the Turcs (Huitalitcs), who all .submitted to him and offer- 
ed to give tributes. He then onlered :i stone column to be built on the 
frontiers to mark the spot' which no Turk or Khafaj’ may cross 
and enter into the land of lr4n‘. The Jehun or the Oxus was fixed as 


1 M. na*nc.s the place ae Pherbar. hul doee- not frive his authoHry (Hlwtptre dee 

Hun.. T. 1. P. 11. 1>. .VJW 

Thi- .iii'di'm Khiliw of .Afghani.inn are believed u> he these KbaUi. 

^ ) 3 J sj*'* f 

^ j '-‘'y J \j ^ ^ 

»I f- 4 

(PlrdfiUiiL Mecnii’» CaUnitUi HditioOe *Vot 111. p. 
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ihc boundary between these cl>untrie^w He appointed one Shohreh^, in 
«'onimaiid of the frontier district. It appears dial the long circuitous 
way which Behramgour had taken was purposely intended by him 
as. a ruse to take the Huns by surprise and lo give them a crushing 
blow. ■ 

The religion of the Huns, at leiisi in early times, was, MaziJay;u,'nian 
and if not purely Zoroastrian, somewhat akin to Zoroastrinn. At least, 
there lived many Zoroastrians in their counliy. A statement of 
Firdnusi, in connection with this victory of Bchr.amgour over the Haeta- 
litcs, seems to show this. He .says, that in the Haetalitc centres like 
Chngan, Kliatal, Balakh, Bokhara and Gurzastan*, there lived Mobads 
who went to tire-temples and prayed therewith and Barsam.' 

Behramgour then went to the great lire>tcmple of Adargushasp in 
.tzarftbddgin and offered thanks to the Almighty for his victory. He 
presented to the temple, for its decurition, the tewcl.s of the crown of 
the Khakan which he had laken with him. .According to Tabari,* in 
his war with the Huns, BehRim had also taken prisoner the wife of 
the Khakan, the great Khatuii. He look her as a state pri.soner to 
the above gresil tire-temple iind made her serve the teinplc." This 
fact of Sending ii Hun lady to serve in a I'nrc-templc also .shows that 
some Huns were Mazd.-iyai^nrins. Thisgre:it victory in the battle of 
Kashniihan had far-rcaching effects in Central .Asia. The v.arious chiefs 
and rulers sought the friendship of tlic king of Iran, and the .spread of 
.Sassanian coins in Central Asia is believed to bo the result. Gehram- 
gour’s coins seem to havo served as a type for the coinage of some 
surrounding people, even of India. That also scums to be the result of 
this great victory. 

.According to Firdousi, Behmm, some time after this, came to India 
and 'married Sepinud, the daughter of the king of Kanouj. llie 

' V A Same MSS. eii'e Ihfr uae Sli*nr. 

* M. OeBuisne^, Rcfttotrv dn Huns, T. L P. 11 . p-iaS. 

' Sorne MSS. have Ihcaanc M ClMirchakJlB. 

' Mecan-aBd.VeI. III. p. ISMS’ 

Ji ) 

yf y Ij ^ 

VSv’-'y' 

' Tabari par Zol«ib«rs. Voi. II, p. >3i. 

•• j'jLwy ■iy. li}^^ i:)) X u,iT 

tMunaW Naval KiOMre* T««l trf 1874. p. >«.) 
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name of the InJitin kin^, :>:« }'iven by b'lrdousi, is Shiinj^al 
and as given by Mafoudi is Shabarmeh* M. Drouin 

thinks that they do not sound as Hindu names.* I think, the lirst 
name is a Hindu name corresponding to the modem name Shankar, a 
.form of which we see in SliankarSchiirya. It is more the name of a 
family than of an individual king. .According to Firdousi, Behram on 
his return to Persia took his Indian «)uccn to the great hre-temple of 
Adargushasp* acid got her admitted into the fold of /Zoroastrianism. 
M. Drouin thinks that these events, vt;., Bchram’s visit to India, and his 
marriage with the Indian Princess Scpilinuud, are no poetical fancies 
of Firdousi, but real facts. The Persian kings had. ere this, commenced 
CO have closer relations with India. Hormuad 11 (.A.D. 305) had come 
to Kuboul and had married a daughter of its Kushan (Yuetchi) king. 
A copper coin of this king bears the figure of Siva with the Nandi 
symbols. This coin then illustrates Perea’s closer relations with India. 


.According to Firdousi, Behraingour sent Cor 10,000 singers, male and 
female, of the class of Luri ^ distributed them in 

Persia to provide Indian music to his people who asked for it. It is 
these Luris, who seem to have given to Persia', Western Asia and 
Europe, the various elasscs of singing gypsies. It is said, that the use of 
Pahlavi alphabet for writing purposes'in the country of the H.-tctal- 
ites began after this time of the victory of Behraingour. Tlie Armenian 
alphabet had gone in there before this time, in the times of cite 
Parthians. 

Behramgour was succeeded by his son Vazdagard, known familiarly as. 

the Sipah-dost, »>., the friend of the soldiers. He 
45^fand‘\he‘’HuM^ was also spoken of a.s Kadi. Che great. On 
his coins, be is spoken of as Kadi Yazdagardi or ' 
Mazdaja<i'na Kadi Yazdag;irdi. Pirdou.si, Tabari and Mafoudi, while 
speaking of this king's reign, do not refer to his wars with the 
Hactalitcs. It is the .Vrmenian writers, who give us a glimpse of 
those wars, ' He carried inv.isioiis over the country of thd-.Iiphtba- 
iile or Haetalitc Huns, spoken of as the anmtry of the Kush.ans, every 
year from <142 to 430. The king issues a proclamation and appeals 
to iii.» subjects. -Ariks and Anariks (far-. Iranian and un-Iranian)— tp, 


^ Moi':is'h tilt. Ut. p. i.ss^ 

' tradint p:ir U. <]« M. p. 141. 

Atjciin dij cc< ric^ms n'u ttnv Kwiirniuv K-irwrilo llicni^ticv sur lex Huax BplikhaUi«H I 

4 ^. u, d. 

' Goxhn^pw'tXWoHlivkSYeal rirc te(Bpk«. whichAj« >tafl Bcntloned kj Uw PiirMa» 
m (hdr A I ''h nynUh. I'Vr lU trA/« my Ir^'an R»fuiym Fart L 

' Mican'H Text. Vi'l HI. p. t^<^. 

’ M. Urouin's Mcmvirr »iir Ictn K«ins EphtboUlrH (iSqs)* R* 
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unite ;ind help him a^inst the Huns. Iwen his Christian subjects in 
Arnicn!:i. helped him in these wars againsl the Huns or Kushans. He 
carried liis invasions over thdr country for seven successive years but 
without cfTcct. He succeeded a little in 450 A. D., and taking a part of 
thoir territories, founded titerein a city and named it ShchrastAn-i'Yazda' 
gard, i.e., the city of VaMigard. Yazdagard, flushed at this victory, 
aimed at Zoroastrianising .Armenia. But, it is said that Kushan, 
the countr}’ of (he Haeialiic Huns, once being opened to other 
people, opened also to Christianity. 


The HactaUtc Huns were off and on carrying on their depredations 
in Persia. So, Yazdagard carried another invasion in 454 A. D., but, 
falling ill an ambuscade had to beat a sudden retreat. He died in 457 
A.D., leaving two sons, Hormuz and Phirouz, by his queen Dinaki. 
The name of tliis queen has recently come into light by means of an 
intaglio or a cut gem discovered in 186S by a Russian savant M. 
Boutkowski. M. Dorn, in 1881, discovered the name from a Pnhiavl 
inscription on it.' 


Hormuzd III 457 
A. O. and the Huns. 


Firouz was, according to Kirdousi, Uie elder son of Yazdagard. But 
Yazdagard, had, from his d^-ing bed, declared his 
son Hormuzd as his successor. Firouz wa.': at the 
time of his father’s dejithai Seisian. So, Hormuzd, 
being on the spot, easily occupied the throne. This brought in a civil 
war. Firouz asked for help from the Haetalite king, whom Firdousi 
calls Shah Hailal (JUif »Li)’ Firdousi calls him Chagiini Shahi 
pi ) * and gives his name as Paganish I 


think, that, ns we will sec later on, it was this Hunnic king or a 
prince of his clan or tribe, wlio is known in Indian inscriptions as 


Toramana the Shahi. 


Tins Haetalite king oHered to help Firouz to gain his father's 
throne, 911 condition, that he (l^rouz) .surrendered 10 him the countries 
of Tarmud ( ) and Vischgard ( J * Firouz accepted 

that condition, and with the help oflbis Hunnic king Fnganisli, defeated 
Ill's brother Hormuzd and won the throne of Persia. According to 

’ M. Drou{n*h Mi'imoire si>r le?( llunn p, 

^ MocAn’* CA]etii(A e(S. VM HI. p. M. M<»hr'> bmall c<L TraniJAticfi. Wl VJ. p. 68. 

• /M. • /W. 

Tbe moc of (hw town cMmi* to ha?e noiw oomicction with )h« V'a'‘'«Alcn citn of the 
HviiVi (HAitBvo Va.^ni'kayaJ, who uoirding to th« Akiln Vniiht (Yl.V, 54) were, .*lh itw«re, 
the hereditary Huoaie feeM of the Iraeian'^ fKiide iny paper on the Iranian liuni in the 
Ubandarka/ Meoiorial Volume*) 
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Firdousi' .iiid Mirklioiid,’ Firouz pardoned liis brother, but, aceord-. 
ing to Ahoulfeda ^ he was imprisoned, and according to Tabarii* h& 
was killed. According to this last author, the Hunnic king, at first,' 
kept Firouz at Ids Court, giving him the contntand over the country of 
Talckiiiii and sent him to I’Crsia later on, when the people tlierc api»al* 
ed to Firouz to relieve them from the oppression of Hormuzd. 

,1 

M. Deguignes * and M. Drouin* name this Hunnic king us Khush> 
nawAz. They seem to follow Tabari, but, I think Tabari ^ is wrong 
and Firdousi’s version is correct. Pirdousi, later on, speaks of a Hun- 
nic king Khushnawilz as fighting with Firouz, and says, that he was 
the son of Kh-lk.^in' *Jj J Uy ’Khakan:’ perhaps, lie 

meant, as said by Drouin,"’ the Khakan previously referred to, vis.\ 
Faghiinisli. I think Faghanish the Kliakan, who first aided Firouz,' 
and of whom he specially speaks as the Shthi and Chaghani, must 
have gone to India to make an inroad there. I think, he is the Tora- 
mana of the Indian inscription. But more of this later on. 

In the matter of the wars of the Huns with the Sassaniaii 
kings, we find a great dij^rence, not only in ^ 
and'the Hunsr"^"* statements of Western' and Eastern writers, bv}^ 
also between the statements of different Orientid 
writers like Firdousi, Tabari, Mafoudi, &c. This difference. Is espe- 
cially very great in the case of the reign of Firouz. One cannot 'even 
say with certainty, whetlier this Sassanian king had only one war with 
the Hunnic king or more than one ; and, if the latter, whether jt- was 
with the same Hunnic tribe or different tribes. However, we will tty 
to string up the various .sluteinents. 


-An year after Firouz’s accession to the Uirone, Persia was visited by 
a great fiimine which lasted for seven years, 
policy"' * ‘ " r Firouz helped his people with grain and did his 

K'st to prevent mortality, both among men 
and cattle. He tlirciileiu-d with loss of life, those, who thought of 

' III, p. ijK,. 

' M, Dr^HifnV sui’ 1e'> Mims, j). 

' mu. 


Talvirl Zi>lcnberi; II, p. ijK, 
Mixtoire; Hunn. T. I., |\ II. p. 
*' Mcni jirc bur Ick llunb, |h 
' TuKiri par Zotaaberg M. \u i»?. 

• Mphl \\>J. VI, p. ?4. 

MvvaH xTcxt ijud. 


unx, 9. 
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taking aq undue advantage over the poor- He wrote to the heads ofali 
vUl^es : “ Give food to the poor. Do not remove them from one village 
to another. If in any village any dnglc poor man will die for want of food' 
1 will put to death one ricli man for tliat.”' Firouz remitted all land 
collections. He sent for grain from the countries of the Roman Ein;nre, 
Iridia, Turkestan and Abyssinia. Tabari says, that owing to an extra- 
ordinary care on the part'of the king, only one person died of hunger 
during all the seven years of the famine, and the king, in order to atone 
as it were for this onedeath, dUtribuled 100,000 dinars among the poor. 
He appointed a day for general public prayers to the Almighty for the 
relief of the distress. When the famine ended and plenty began to 
return, he commemorated that event by founding a new city which 
he named Firouzr&m- Firouz’s famine adrtunistration, as described by 
^irdousi and Tabari, would do credit to any modern king. 

According to Prisus, a Roman writer, IHrouz, after defeating his 
brother Hormuzd and winning the Persian 

Firouz's defeat, throne with the help of , the Hunnic king 
The Hunnic king s (Paganish, according to Firdousi), seems to have 
Persian lady. made a treaty with the Hunnic Icing. Therein, 

he agreed to give his sister in marriage to a 
Hunnic prince, who is named Coucha' (or Koukhas),^ and whom M. 
Orouin identifies with Khouslinav.iz.'* But Firouz did not act according 
to the agreement, because, perhaps, as said by M. Deguignes, he 
was ashamed, that his royal sist^ should marry a Hunnic king. It is 
said, that Firouz got another Persian lady dressed as a royal queen and 
passed her off as his sister before the Hunnic king. But this pretended 
princess, afraid lest the fraud may be known iind she be put to death, 
gently divulged the secret to tlie Hunnic king, who, though displeased 
with the fraudulent ruse of Firouz, was pleased with the loyally and 
sincerity of the Persian lady, and so, in rcci^nition of that, married 
her and made her his queen. The Hunnic king then thought ot 
revenging himself upon the Persian king. He asked him to send 
him 300 of Ills best Persian st>ldier.s u> train his Hunnic army. Firouz 
sent them. The Hunnic king killed some and mulilfiteU others. The 
latter were then sent to the Persian king. It iswwlli noting in this con- 
nection, that the Huns of this Hunnic king an.' spoken of as Kidarilcs'. 
These events brouglit about a breai h of peace, and war was declared 
in which the Persians were successful. According to some writers, the 

Tabari par ZotMiHeriT 

• Histoiredea Huonby M. Degu^'ncaT. I., Partw £U p* 

sur b« M. Dn>uin. p. 54. * 

* Drouin, M^cntrir«bisrif5 ^uo^. p. U. IVousd that (hgNt. KiJa riles wereu 

Hwanic triber difiarcat fracn ihe EfAcha'slos t/kiff, p. 35. n. 
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Hunnic kinj' had asked Ihc band of a daughter of Firojz in marriage. 
This being refused, the refusal served as a cause of wiu'. 

U is said, that in this war, Firouz asked the help of Emperor Leon I,but' 
was refused. Leon only sent an ambassador. 

The Hunnic king named Constantius, to the court of Firouz. In 
tion from Firouz. the war that ensued, rirouz was entrapped in a 
delile front which there was no escape and he Itad 
to surrender. U is snid, that the Hunnk king olTcred to set him free 
on condition that he prostrated before him, and swore, that he would 
not invade his territories again. Firouz’s Zoroastritin Mobads being 
consulted, said, that a Zoroastrian king could prostrate before none 
but llic sun. To meet the dilllcuUy, it was arranged, ihni the 
Hunnic king may be asked to receive the prostration, the next morning 
witli tile rise of the sun. Accordingly, the next morning, when the 
sun rosi’, Firouz prostrated before the king, hut giving the prostration , 
at least in his mind and in the mind of his I’crsians, a look of a 
prostration before the sun. 

There is another version, which is based on Ulat of Joshu the Sliglite, 
a Syrian monk-liistorian, who lived in the beginning of liie 6th Century, 
and who is known as a good historian of llie war between the Sassanian 
king Koliad and the Byzantine Emperor Anasbdius (502-506). According 
to this version, the Hunnic king made peace on condition that Firouz 
paid 10 mule loads of ecus.’ Firouz could pay then only two-thirds, and 
so, iiis son Kobad was kept as a hostage.’ Firouz, later on, paid tlie 
balance ;ind Kohad w;is set free. 

.Xccoiding to TaKiri, a Hunnic ofTicer had once to resort to .a ruse' to 
secure victory for his master. It is not clear in 

A Hunnic ofScor s ^vhirh of the sever.al wars that Firouz fought with 
ruse for victory over .... 

Firouz. •h‘‘ Huns this patriotic ruse was resorted to. 

The ruse dewtribed by Tabari was this : When 
Khuslinavfiz had to retire Ix-forv tlte large Persian army, then a devoted 
patriotic chief ofl'icer of his court came to his help and saved him 
hv means of a stratagem- Taking Klioushn.avAz into his confidence, 
he got some of his limbs cut off. Thus mutilated, be got himself 
placed in a position, where he could He seen by the I’ersian.s. Some 
IVrsiaiis, passing hy the plaiv saw him, had compassion upon him, and 
took him to Firouz who )ni|uired .after his case. The Huetulite cltief 
said, liiai as he had remonstrated with Kluiushnavilz for liis tyranical 
governnieiU and for Itis war against the Persians, he was thus mutilated 
for his liIXTty of speech and froidom of views. He thcit offered to lead 

* An ccuii. aUn'IhnU acr-'sn. ^ Dnniin's M-ifn.Mrc Mir t«v Huns, p. sj. 

■* Wr read ill llerodiKiM of a similar riisr diinnK thrveiire of Hab> 1 on by Oarius (Bk, 11 
So.ifc). 
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the Persian army by a particular route against the Haetalites, whereby 
lie could be sure of victory. Firouz was dcccii cd and was led into a 
trap, where he was surrounded and defeated by the Hunnic army. 

According to Taliari, the Hunnir king goi a great stone column 
erected to mark ilie boundary of his country, 
column ® ^ y So grand was the structure that it took six 

months to erect it. It was made out of one 
stone. It was ilieii covered over with metal. Firouz was made to 
.swear before it that he would never cross it and invade Hunnic 
territories. Tabari, after describing the erection of this column at 
some length, says, that according losome, it was built by Behr.amgour. 
I think this latter version is correct and Tabari's previous version does 
not Seem to lie probable. The very life-history of the Huns makes it 
improbable, that they should hind themselves to a particular boundary. 
Firouz was burning with revenge for the humilation, he was put to by 
then Hunnic king in the previous war, and he sought for an opportunity 
to invaUe the Hunnic country again. It is said that the Hunnic king 
becjune <t little oppressive and his oppression drove some of his people 
to seek the protection and help of Firouz. He accorded these. 
Firouz ordered an iiiva-sion of the Hunnic country ruled over by 
Khoushnav.'lz. HU son Kobad nccompiuiied him in the inva.sioii. His 
other son PalAs was left at the capital to rule as a regent. .According 
to Tabari, the cause of the war was the oppression of Khoushnaviz 
over his people. Hu was a man of unnatural lust. 

As said above, Behramgour had niised a column on the frontiers to 
mark the boundary between his country and tluit of the Turanian 
Hunnic king. .According to some, it was the Hunnic king who had 
raised it. The latter protested against Firouz crossing the boundary. 
Firouz, according to Tabari, retorted* : “ I li.-ive obligation towards 
thee, but I have greater obligations towards God." He said: “a 
number of your HaeLalitcs, tired of your oppres.sion, have entered into 
iny Persian territories and have appealed to me for help." It is said, 
that, to avoid the apparent guilt of crossing the :ibuve boundary 
atone, Firouz resorted to a ruse. He ordered the column to he brought 
down and placed it on a large chariot draivn by a number of elepliant.s. 
He then let the chariot always priKeed in the front and he inarched 
behind it witli ht.s army. 

In the war that ensued, the Hunnic king Klioushiiavaz prepared 
extensive deep trenches and covered them with grass and dry rubbish, 
and then, under the pretext of retreat, drew the Persian army over the 


^ Tabari par Zo(<nb«vt^ IT. p. 13*. 
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trencher. Firouz and a nunibcrofhis ainiy fell in theiri. In the battle 
that ensued, Firoiu was completely dereated and killed. His . daughter' 
Firouadokht was taken prisoner- Acco^ing to some, even his son 
Kohad was taken prisoner. Some say that the Hunnic king 
married Firouzdokht. Others say, that Cite Hunnic king. sent her 
away to Persia with all due honours- Thus ended the war or wars of 
Firouz with tlie Haetalice or Euphtlvtlite-Hun.s. 

On the death of Firouz, the Persian nobles wanted to give the throne 
to.his minister Sufrai, but he refused, and EolAsh',' 
Balash (or Palasb the Valensofthc Western. writers, ;« son of Firouz, 
Huns, given the throne. Sufrai was a Persian 

minister in whose charge Firou/. had left the 
country when lie went to hghl against the Haetalites. When he heard 
of the death of his Koyal master being killed in the war with tlic 
Haetalites, lie declared war with them and gave them a partial defciit, 
but soon concluded peace, on condition that Khushnavaz was to set .nc 
liberty Kobad, the son of Firouz, and Ardeshir, a minister of Firouz. 
who were taken prisoners in the final war when Firouz was krIleJ. 
Khousnawaz set Kobid and Ardeshir free. .According to a Wcsieru 
writer, Lazarus of Pharbia, Zareh, a brother of Bal&sh, had raised a 
revolt Co* gain the ihrone, butet was suppressed and he was put to 
deatht. But this is doubtfuL Some writers do not speak of Kob'^d 
having been a prisoner in the hands of the Hunnic king. 

Kob&d sought the aid of the Hunnic king to depose Baldsii and gain 
the Persian throne for himself. Khushnavaz promised him help but did 
not soon fulfil the promise. When help was actually given -and he 
marched with the help of the Hunnic army toCle.sipbon,’ the capital of 
the Persian empire, ho licnrd on the way, titat BaJAsh was dethroned by 
the Persian Moh.ids. The reason for this dethronement, as given by 
Josua, the Slylite,’ was, that he introduced into Persia, the customs and 
manners of the Byz;mti»e emperors-- Among these, one was tliat of 
the institution of public baths. It seems, that these public baths were 
places wltere large reservoirs or tanks were built , in which all people 
dipped- This was held (o be insiuiitary, and so, sinful from the point 
of view of the Iranians, who hold water in reverence and enjoined, that 
it should not be so spoilt as to do harm to those who used it. If nn 
unhealthy or infected man dipped into the reservoir of a public bath, 
the water, that was spoilt and .contaminated, was likely to do liaim 

t)rriiiin'i NUiiuiirc, p. 4ck 

' Accordtof to Kamu/ah. ibihtovn was, at first, niuned ^ thcok. it was nnmrd 

after Tu^ <if Sifkilna. my ttsi and trandat^ii of th« Pahtw SbatroihB-i-AinUL 

j Drouio’H Mi^dioi'ra *ar left Hum, p. 4>. n. 
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to subsequent bathers or swimmers, .\ccording to the- Pahlavi 
ArJ&i Viraf Nameh‘, this was anful. 

' There are different versions about the relations between BalAsh and 
Kobid. Some writers say, that Balssli volun- 
wrily resigned in favour of Kobad. Others say 
Koba<f ^l^**’* natural death paved Kobad’s way 

and thn Huns. to the throne. Others related, as said above, 

that he was dethroned and that the dethronement 
made matters easy for Kobad, who then seized the throne of Persia. 
Aci'ording; to Firdousi, Kob&d was only i6 years Of age wlien he came 
to the throne, and it was Sufrai who asked Baiash to retire and set 
Kol^ad on the throne. Anyhow, it seems, tliat for some lime, Sufrai 
was the real ruler and Kobdd a nominal king. Some time 
sifter Kobud came to the throne, some of his coorllers prejudiced 
Iiim . agsilnst Sufrai, who was his father’s conlidcntlal minister 
and who liaU released him from tlie hands of die Haetalitc king 
Kiiouslinawaz. Ho was told, that Sufriii was ambitious and looked 
for royal power, do. He, thereupon, got Sufrai murdered. Tlic Persians 
thoreforo rose in rebellion against him for this unju.st conduct, and 
handed him over as a prisoner to Zarmeher, the son of Sufrai. They 
tliun placed his brother Jamasp on the throne. Zarmoher however 
treated Tvohid well and set him free. KobSU, in company witli Zar- 
meher, fled to the country of the Haetalitcs. On his way there, he fell 
in love with the beautiful daughter of a village licadman, who traced 
his descent from Feridun and nianied her. Noshirwan was born of 
this wife who was named Baboudt^it.* 

Both western and eastern writers differ on the subject of Kohftd's 
marriage or marriages. Some say, tl»at lie went to the court of 
Khoushnawaz, the Hunnic king, for Lhn second time to seek help against 
his brothel Jamasp, who was placed on tlie throne of Persia by bis 
people when they dethroned him for his Mazdakaism or such other 
fault. When there, he married a daughter of the Hunnic king, and 
that it was front this Hunnic wife that Nosberwan was born. Some 
say this queen was not the daughter of Klioushiiawaz himself, but was 
a royal lady of the aiurt of Firouz, who. having fallen a prisoner In the 
hands of the Hurtnio king, was adopted by hint ns his daughter. 

As to his deposition also, there are differences. Some say that his 
inclination towards the socialistic views of .\fazdak was the .cause of 


> Tbe Book of Arda Viraf by HcMiatig.lIaug-WeM. Chap, jS. 
Drouin'A Mi^mcirv. p, 44. 
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dethrancment. Others place the (act of his relation with Mazdak^ 
a tittle later on. Some say, that anticipating what was going to take 
place, he himself redred. Anyhow, this much was certain, that KobSd 
had made himself unpopular and was therefore dethroned by. his 
people or had to leave the throne. 


Jamasp had a short reign of sibout 3 yetirs A. O.}. Kobfid 

soon sought the help of the Hunnk king and regained his throne.' 
According to Tabari’, he had the help of 30,000 soldiers from the 
Hunnic king. 

Kobad promised a tribute to ilte Hunnic king in return of the nssfs* 
tance he received from him. He had a number of Huns in his 
Persian army serving as auxiliaries. The tribute not being paid 
regularly, the Hunnic king pressed for it. $0, Kobad turned to the 
Roman Emperor .Anastasius and asked for help of money from him. Tins 
help being refused, he berieged TIteodosopolts, the modern Erzerouni, 
which formed a part of Roman .Armenia. When he was in 
Mesopotamia, busy with the Romans, the Huns invaded liis domi- 
nions and so he had to return. He then had long wars with these 
Ephthalite Huns, commencing from 503 A.D. According to the 
Byzantine writers, Kobad soon made peace with his enemies in tlie West 
and concentrated all his efforts for the war with the Huns which lasted 
for about 10 years (503 to 513 A. D.). During these years, he had also 
to fight against a famine in his country. Again, besides the Ephthalite 
Huns, there arose against him the Huns of the Caucasus and the 
KIdarite Huns. According to Tabari’, he fought also with the 
Khazars who also were a Hunnic tribe. 

According to Tabari*, it was during the reign of this sovereign, that 
Shamar, a son of Tohba, the king of the .Arabs, founded the city of 
Samarkand which, upto then, forming a part of the Empire of China, 
was known as Shin or Chin. Shamar took llie city by a ruse in con- 
cert with a princess of the city who was duped by the invader. 


Again, according to the same author', it was during tliis reign 
that Ihc Persian kings turned from payment 
in kind to payment in coin in the matter of 
the hind revenue. It is said, that at one time, 
when Kobad was in a village, he heard the 
wife of a villager rebuking her child for pluck- 
ing a grape from a vinc-plunl. Kobad in(|uired, why she would 


Kobad and ihc 
iutroduction of the 
payment of land 
revenue in coins. 


* Fee pArtkuJars about hi» leaching vide my paper on *' Maxdak. the Iranian iocialtft " 
in Doatur Ho^iaag MemoHal Volume. 

* ZoteDbitfg n. p. i$i. 

* Zotenbert; II, p. C56. 


Zutnbur^ II. p. x«S. 
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not let her own child eat a p^pe. This honest woinan said, that 
until the officers of the king took an inspection of the crop, she was 
not justifi^ in letting the gnipcs to be eaten by the child, because 
the king was to be paid a share of the crop- The king was touclicd 
hy the honesty ol the woman and saw the harshness of tlic system, 
whereby a fanner could not make any use of his crop till the Stale 
officers measured the crop : so. consulting with his officers, Kobud 
incnduccd the system of levying some fixed revenue from land, 
(^•hereby the farmers could be at liberty to make any use they liked 
df their prixluce. 

'Hie anciciu Persians under the Sassanidcs liad come into contaci 
with the Chinese'. Moses of Chorcnc, a 
known /Vrmeniiin writer of the 5th cciUury, wiiu 
wrote ill about 440 A.D., speaks of Cliina as 
Jenasdan {i.e. Chinist&n) and of its emperor as 
Jenpagur [i-e.. Chin I’hiigfur). He refers to some 
relations beiwccn the emperor of China and Ardeshir Bcbvgan, the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty.’ But the first notice of Persia in 
the Chinese .\nnals is that of about 461 .A. D. Col. Yule, thus speaks 
of the -subject : *' Their first notice of Persia Is the record of an 

embassy to the Court of the Wei in 461 ; succeeded by .1 second in jGt). 
In the year 318-519, anambtissador came from Kiiihoio (KobaU), king 
of that country, with presents and a letter to the emperor. The 
Chinese annalists profess to give the literal terms of the letter which 
iLses u tone of improbaMe humility.” 

Kobad was in war with Justin, the king of Rome. The hitler 
sent ambassadors to the king of the Huns, asking for help against 
Kobad. These Huns are spoken of as Hongres and their country as 
Huhgrie, by the writer whom M. Deguigne’ follows. Herein, we see 
the origin of the name of modem Hungary. The king, whose help 
Justin sought, was named Zilidges. He is also spoken of as Zeliobes, 
Zilgbi, and Ziagbtr." HiscaiHbil wason the North of Derbend.* He 

For rokrmcei China in Panx« book<. vit/r my Poper befora ibe B. B. R, A. 
SoisciyeniitWR«fef«ne«»<« China » Urn Anciaat bookt of the Pat em." Journal ol ihc 
II, B, B. A. Soeiciy.Viil. XXI. pp. jas-jh. my Arialie Pap«r». Pt, 1„ pp. 141.44, 

' '■ Caihay and ihe Way thkbar.” beinf a CoOaclion of MediicvaJ N'oticea of Chinn by 
Col. Vu>, New cdiiien. revoadby Dr. Heari Cordisr <ipi{). Vo). 1. Preliminary Bway, 

lip, 9J « ,t»p. 

* Kutoiteden Hutu,, ke.. VoL I. Part II. p. .119 rune, d. 

‘ /tfirf, note e, 

Detband i> filualed in the mate of Hirmr in Central ,\(ia. Between it and Khi.eur 
lie the celebrated de6Je of Koblo^ fa Mongolian wotd.menninB a barrier! and- tbe 
iroi-Eate, and now known an Buzghal Kbana, i. e.. Goatu House. It is mid to be very 
aarraw, n some places only about j h. wide, and alTonk the only outlet from the 
vnliej. 


The Chinese An- 
nals oo the relations 
of the Huns with the 
Persians under 
Kobad. 
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was paid for the promised help- Me entered at die same- time into a 
treaty with Kob&d, binding himself to help him against Justin., 
Kob&d, learning this fact from Justin, was enraged at this treachery 
and pul to death the Munnic king, who liad joined his army with 
about 8 0,000 men. Tltis w*as in about 521 A. D. 

.At one time in the reign of Kob&d, two diflerent tribes or brabcheA 
of the Huns took two different sides. A division of the Hun.s knowh. 
us the Salai Huns, under the leaderslilp of their queen Bare?., who 
had succeed^ to the leader.ship on the deaih of her liaSband M.nluk, 
helped Justinian, the Roman Emperor, against the i’vr.sians. .Another' 
tribe of the same Huns, led hy StyraiT and .Gloves, helped Koli&d 
with 20,000 men. In the subsequent light th.at took place iietween 
these rival parlies of the Huns, Ihc adherents of Kob&d were defeated. 

.According to Firdousi, Naoshirwan succeeded hi.s fniher Kohld. 

One of his first acts was to sign the treaty of 

Naoshirwan (531* Ctesiphon in cit .-\.D. whereby the long, war 
579) and the Kuns. , • j 

between the Persians and Romans in Meso- 
potamia Was ended. One pf his great works was to build laige 
fortified walls across those parts of his frontiers, from which some 
Turkish tribes of the Huonic stodt now and then committed inroads- 
into his territories. He then went r^ainst the .Alans who soon surren- 
dered. He then subdued the Baluchis and received homage from Indian 
princes on the hanks of the Jndus- He tben cruslied tlie power of t]ie 
Ephthalitos. Once upon a time, the Khakftn of China thought it advis- 
able to seek the friendship of Naoshirwan. So, he sent an embassy to 
him with milnv rich presents. The embassy Itad to pass through the 
country of tlie Haelaliles or Ephthalitus who were then r-uied over bV 
Galcre ( ■ ihc Haetalian king did not like .inj closer 
alliance between the Kluikan of China and the Shah of Persia. So, 
Itc impeded the way of the Embassy. Tlie Khakan, whose people, 
according to Firduusi, were the descendents of the tribes of Afeisiab 
and .'\rj&sp, Ihcrvupon declared w.nr .-iguinst the Haetalites of Cht^re. 
>{is army, under a general named FanJ, nvtrched towards the 
river Ciulxaryun ( consisted of' the 
Kftch&rbasliis ( If ) and the people of Chach 

Tlie army of the Haeialiiin king Gatcre collected vyur materials 
from I ho countries of Balkli, .Shignan, .Amur, and Zam. The soldiers 
were from the country of Kliallan, Tarmud and A’iaeh. Bokliara 
was the prindp.vl seat of the Haccali.An army. Tito Haetalians were 
in the end defeated completely. T^lie people thereupon met in an 
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•asseiiihly and elected KagAni ol" ll’c tribe of Chagini. 

as their leader and kln^, and Uiouf'ht it advisable to seek, 
'under, the oiroumsiances, an alliance with Naosliiru-an. 

• . On the other hand, Naoshirwan, n-hen he heard of the war between 
tiic Haotalian king (iatcre :ind the Khakan of China, the tribes of 
both of whom helonged to the same orii^nal slock, was well inclined 
towards the fallon Haeialites, because he found, ihnl one day. the 
victorious Khak;in may get ovcrpowerful and overhe.aring. hie itiude 
prepar.-itlons £o march against the Khakan. The latter, hearing of 
this, sent ambassadors offering friendship and submi.ssion, and 
returned to his country, no lunger molesting the HaeUliies. Tlie 
alliance was further completed by Naoshirwan, marrying a dauglitcr 
of the Khakan. Naoshirwan'.s successor Hormuzd was the fruit 
of til, is mahriage. 


year after itie irtarriage, Naoshirwan arrjtnged with the Khakiin 
to invade the territories of the H.aetalitcs with a 
view to completely avenge the dcalli of his grand- 
father hlrouz who was killed in a war with them. 
The Haetaliies under their king Fagiiani w ere 
completely defeated and their empire was d i\ ided 
between Naoshirwan and the Khakan. Tlws event took place in alioui 
557 A.p. This was a gT'cat crushing defeat which the Haet;ilile,s or 
Ephthalites received at the hands of Naoshirwan. Tlicy then retired 
to other countries. Thus ended the long war, the one-hundred years’ 
war of the Haeialites with the Persians. M. Drouin gives the follow- 
ing dates about the principal events of this hundred yc.u-s' war 


The Huos' Una! 
crushing defeat at 
the. hands of the 
Persians under 
Kaoslurwan. 


Arrival of the Haetalitcs or Ephtlialitcs in Transa.vania ... 420-25 
The First War of the Persians under Behramgoii’r ... 427 

The Second Wtir... Yazdagard II '. — 442-49 

The Third War ... ■ —• ••• •• 4S‘*'S* 

Tlie Fhurth W’ar .. ... ••• — ••• ••• ••• 454. 

Fireus seeks the aid of the Haetalitcs against hi.- brother 
Hormuzd III ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 4S« 

Firoiiz’s First W.ir with the Haeuililvs 474-7^> 

Firouz’a Second War ... ... ... -• — 482-114 

The War of Sufriti widi the Haehiliics 4ll4*l^5 

Kob&d at the Court of (he Haetalitcs to ask for help ... 48b - 

Kobid at their Court for the second time 497*99 

Kobftd’s War with them S03’>3 

Naoshirwan's War with them when titcy wc-rv linally des- 
troyed and driven away ... 
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IV.— The Indian' Rmpikb. Tiik Honnic Inroads into it. 


The Hua«9 meo' 
tioned in the 
Vishnu Punna. 


We find a mention of the Hunas in two places in the Visimu Purana, 
both, in the third cliapter of tlx: end book*, 
(d) In the first mention the writer givuf; a des- 
cription of the Bharata-Varsha (India), .^ftcra 
mention ofUs extent, its mountains, divisions, and 
rivers, its principal nations arc mentioned, and amoni; tlicse, in 
the list of those living “in the extreme west," wc tind the Hunas. 
Wilson, while speaking of tlicse people in his Vishnu Puraiui 
says ; " By the Hunas wc are to understand the white Huns or 
Indo-.Scythians, who were established in the Punjab and along tlie 


Indus at the commcnccmcnl of our era, as we know from .\rrian, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries of their 
coins. 


(b) The second mention is in the detailed list of the dilTereni people. 
In this list, among what are called “ ferocious and uncivilized races." 
arc included “ Sakridgralias, Kulatthas, Hunas, and Pdrsfkas.” ' 
As to Che last people, the P&rstkas (the Parsees), Wilsons ays that 
they are known both as Parstkas or P&rtakas. “ The first is not 
a common form in the Puranas, although it is in poetical writings, 
denoting, no doubt, the Persians or people of Pars or Pars : die 
latter, also read Pdradas, may imply die same as beyond (P4ra) 
the Indus. ' It may be noted in this connection, that the Pahlavas, 
or Pallavas or Pahmivas’ (the Parthians) are spoken of separately 
in the Vishnu Puranu.* Wilson speaks of them as “ a northern 
or north-western nation, often mentioned in Hindu writings, in 
Manu, the R.lmllyana, the Pur&nas, &c. They were not a Hindu 
people and may have been some of the tribes between India and 
Persia’. 


' The ViOinu Purima, > of Hindu MtUmIobj and Tradlien, Irsni.lalod from ih* 

OTiginnl Sanscrit, by II. H. WiI»oii (iSev) pp- <77 sod 
’ /bi 4 , p. r?7, n. 6 i 
/&i 4 , p. 194. 

' ihid. fli 14^ 

/^fVpp. 189 in J 195. 

* Attprdanc ^ WilfOSi (hi 9 fprm * PaHnavas *i« mofv unval m (bs laKt. /IM, p. 19)^ 

B. 158. 

’ /W| p. 189 B. 
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The Hunas are also referred to in llie Ragliuvan^a (Canto IV, 68)* 
of Kalidas. The date of this celebrated poet 

The Hunaa in (he of India is not certain. But "the balance ol 
ar"'* in favour of the view tliat the 

poet flourished in the sixth century A. D.” • 
We read the reference to the Huns in the following; lines of his 
poem 

'• His mighty acts, 

Wrought on (heir husbands, Huna dames proclaimed, 

Recorded on their cheeks in angr>' scars,*” 

Professor P. B- Pathak, (bus translates the three couplets referring to 
Kaghu’s mimeh towards the country of the Hunas : 

“ Thence Raghu marched against the regicKis of Kubera, subjugat- 
ing the northern kings with arrows as tlie sun drinks up the water 
with his rays. 

“ His horses relieved of live fatigue of the journey by rolling on llie 
banks of llic Indus' shook tlicir bodies which had saffron flowers cling- 
ing lo their manes. 

“ There the redness on the cheeks of the Huna queens Icstilicd lo 
Raghu's achievements in which his prowess was displav'ed .against 
their husbands 

.According to Mallin&tha, the commentator of the Raghuvan^a, 
K&iiddsa, meant, tluft Raghu marched again.st the countries of the 
H6nas, and that the HAnn princes bdng killed, their wives mourned 
over the loss of their luishaitds. • 

It seems that the Huns had some relations with India from early 
times, just as the Persians had- But, just as their relations with Persia 
in the Sassanian times above referred to, may be said to have been more 
authentic, so, their relations with the later Guptas may be said to be 
more autheniic. 


' Tb« RsRhgvini'M oi Kalid*---i whb Ibr cemnienUio «( Msllinat>i» by Kkidiinatb 
Panduraag Puaba, and ediiioii (iSSj). p. S<v 

• '* Tbe dlBte at Ktlldaw by .Mr. K. I). Pailali aoumaJ. B. B. K. A. |S., Vol. XIX. 
S>-3S>- 

' The Raghuvanca, tninrlatnl by P. Ha l.iiry John>UHW<ian>) p, U. 

* Papw on ** The Date of Kalidasa.'* fouinal. It. B. R. A. Society. Vol. XIX. p. ^ 
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A. D. 330 to 455, a period of about a century and a half, was 
the g<^den age of the Guptas. * The deaUi of 
Aathentic History. Kumaragupia in 45$ brought that age to an end/ 
Skandagupu’ came totUc throne after him. An 
^3, irruption of tho Huns from the sieppes of Letiiral 

Asia through the North-Western passes was one 
of the causes that brought about the end of this golden age. Skanda- 
gupta saved India fora time by defeating these Huns. To commemo- 
rate that event, he erected at Bhitari “ a pillar of victory " with a 
statue of Vishnu at the top. 

Bhitari is u village about live miles from Sayidpur in the Clmaipur 
district of the North-Western provinces. Tlic inscripiion * is on a red 
sand-stone column, and in the Sanskrit language. The object of ihu 
inscription is “to record the installation of an image of the god 
Vishnu .... and the allotment to the idol, of the village .... in, 
which the column stands.' In this inscription, Slcandagupta speaks 
of himself as one “ by whose two arms the earth \yas shaken, when', he, 
the creator (of a disturbance like that) of a terrible whirlpool Joined 
in close contact with the Hflnas.”* This inscription, as said by Dr. ' 
Fleeh is not dated^ But as pmnted out by Dr. Smith, “ this great 
victory over the Huns must have been gained at the very 'beginning of 
the new reign” ‘ (about 455 A.D.). This is inferred from another ins- 
cription of Skandagupta at Jun&gadh. Tlie inscription is on :i large' 
granite boulder at the fool of Mount Gimar. The boulder has three 
inscriptions on It of three different periods, (a) The first is tliat con- 
taining 14 edicts of .Asolo-i. (A) The second, which is later, is that of 
tlic Satrap Mah&khshaLra Rudrad&nian'^ who had built the lake Sudar- 
shana. (e) The third inscription, much latterly added, is the inscription 
in question of Skandstgupta. 

Skandagupta’s inscription on the boulder is dried 138th year" of the 
Guptas. f.c.,A.n. 457-^8. It takes a note ofhis work of repairing the 

' TTioho Oupltis ww ktuxun as die • Early Oup<as“ and wore di«tinguU.hc<i frpm the 
" Later Guptas ol Mauadh.'i." 

Kumarttiipta 1 was siweejisl !>>• SkanJagupLi <4c}4>o).wlw>, ia lum. w»» succcuied byhh' 
hriitScr I’acnpti'ptn (4>k' V*S>' I’wrai-iipia waa Mxxecdcd by bin non Nanimbatupla Uainditya. 
uHn was -ucceedeh! by his -on KuiiKirsupta II. 

For this inss.riplaw). I'/.A* '* CoryMis liiw.'niitiomiin Indkariun 
Early Gupta Kini^s.inJ iheir siKuevion," by Hr. J. F. F 1 «u(iS%x pp. 

• /Wp, M. • AAlp, jO. 

The Early History of India, yrJ edition. 1914, p. ‘J09. 

Budradaman's In5cr<plit>n sp^sof the city as " Ciriooeara." c.. Uaa City otthe hill. 
Thienanieneemii Co have ^iven to the nountain. on ll|e aUe ot whidt it insunDoaud to hare 
stood At 6ret. its Tnodem Rsen^ Gim V* ili* old 

Pr. Flrat'if l0Mript\oa'4 ol thp Early Guptaj, p, jS, 
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embankmeni of the above lake'.- Now, in this inscription, Skanda- 
^pta's victory over' the Huns mentioned in the previous Inscription, 
is referred to, in words of allusion, but not in minie. The words used 
In this second description, vie. " verily the victory' lias been achieved 
byhfm" (Skandagupta),’ in reference to his victory over the Miechchas 
(fofci);ncrs of alien religion) arc :i repetition of similar words in the 
;prcvious inscription- * used in connection with the king's victory over the 
Huns. This fact shows that it is (he victory over the Huns that is 
nferred to in this second insiTiption, bearing the date of aliout 458. 
So, the victory of Sicinilagupta over the Huns mu-si have taken place 
before UiU time. 

In or uhout 465 .A.D., there was anoilier great inroad of the Huns 
into India. Wc have the authority of the Chinese traveller Sung-yun 
or Sing>yun to say so. He travelled in India in 520 A.D. He thus 
speaks of the 'Ve-thas, who were a tribe of the Huns: "This is the 
€01111117 which the Ve-thas destroy-cd, and allerwards set up Laelih to 
Ix;. king over the country ; since which event two generations have 
passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was cruel and 
vindictive,, and he practised the most bjirbarous atrocities. He did 
not believe the law of Budha. but loved to worship demons. . . . 
The king continuously abode with his troops on the frontier, and never 
returned to his kingdom in consequence of which the old men had to 
labour and the common people were oppre^ed.’* * 

We learn from this statement of the Cliincse traveller, that the Huns 
occupi^ the country of Gandh&ra (near Pesh&war) or die North- 
Western Punjab, which was then , ruled over hy the Kushans. The 
Chinese traveller speaks harshly of their atrocitfc.s. 

Of tlic tribe ot Ye-tha (Ephthatites). Mr. B«:al .says :* " Tlie Ye-tha . 

were a rude horde of “^urks who Ii.'id followed in the steps of the 
Huing-nu i they were in f.ict the E|)htbalites or Huns of the Byzantine 
writers." .According to the alxivc Chinese writer, these Yc-tha Huns 
set up.*! king of their own named Lac*Iih. Cunningham thinks tliat the 
Hunnlc King Lae-Iih was the father of Toram&na. They settled there 
and advanced further into the interior of India in 470 A.D-, ,‘tiid 
invaded Skandagupta’s territories in the heart of his country. Owing 
to tire repeated attacks of diese Huns, whose hordu.s scent to haw 
followed one after another irilo India, .Skand.-iguptu was in the end 

* /iid p. p. 61. ■' /^J ft. 55, 

•* **Si-Yu'kj. Bu 4 dh^ RecortLtpf the Western WoriJ.** by Sitmucl UciJ. Yol 
lfl(rc>duction, ppt 99^100. 

/61J, Cntrcductien* p.XVI. 
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defeaied. The Hunnic war brought great financial distress to' 
Skandagupta’s reign. Consequently, coinage degraded both, in the 
purity of Its gold and “in the design and execution of the dies,"' 
Skandagupta died in or about 480 A. D. 

Thu Huns, before they invaded India this linie, had tried their luck’ 
elsewhere. When checked there, they came to 
directed the India. W'e s.-iw alxive, that thev were now 
and then driven to extensive inroads and mignsr 
tions by want of food in the country where they settled, whether 
provisionally or permanently. Tlicir inrotids wore, «s said above, in 
accordance with the Bread and Butter Tlieory of Hutlingion.’ They 
were driven towards the West, towards Hurope from their sleppet. In 
.\sla by want of food. We saw, that in the 4th century A.D. they 
went to Eastern Europe and invaded the country of tlie Goths, who 
themselves were the descendants of some of their own pruviousTur- 
kish tribes, similarly driven to the W'est in some earlier times. The 
Goths thus driven invaded the countries of the Romans whose Gothic 
War cost them the life of their Emperor Valcns in 378. TheHuiis 
iheh spread into othw parts ol Europe, but, being divided inio ii 
number of groups or tribes which fought against one another, they 
could not unite. At last, some of the powerful tribes united under 
Attila, who caused terror among the people of the Roman Empire. He 
died in 453 and his Hunnic Empire broke for a time. During ilii? 
period, some of their tribes had been trying their strength with the 
Persians who kept them under certain check. We saw above, ihat. 
they had long continuous wars with the Persians even in the 
Peshdadian and Kyanian times. In the S.-issanian times, Behramgour ' 
had it long war with them. His son Firouz had to continue lhai war 
and in the end he lost his life falling into a concealed trench dug by 
them (484 A. D.). Kobid, Naoshirwan, Hormuzd, Khushru Punizall 
had to figlu, with more or less success, against their different tribes,, 
the Haetailles. Khazars and others, known generally as the Turcs of' 
the Khakflii. 

On the defeat and demh of the Persian king Firouz, the Huns must 
hiivegrown stronger. .About 500 .A. D., they, led by Toramflna, brought 
stronger attacks on India. Tor.'im.Ana settled himself in Malwa in 
Central India, at some lime K-fore 500. He assumed the Indian title 
o/Maharajadhirajn, i.f., ihc Raja of the Maharajas. He eatablished 
his power so strongly, that besides taking this Indian title, be struck 
coins in his name and cngr.'ivcd inscriptions. 

' Smhh'N Cvly Hlaloo’ India. 3 rd edrtiOB (i9i4)» P. Jii. 

* rbe PuIm of Aba. 
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Three inscriptions arc known, wherein his n.ime occurs. («) The 
first is an inscription of liis own reign and is that 

Three Jndiaa Ip- at Eran in the Khur^ sub-division of the Stgar 
^■riptions, beating (jigtHct in the Cenlnd Provinces. It is inscribed 
on thv chest of a coIosmiI red sand^stonc statue 
of a Boar, about 1 1 feet high representing the God Vishnu in his incar- 
nation assuch'.” The object of the inscription “isloreeord thebuiicl- 
ing of a temple in which the Boar stands, by Dhanyuvishnu, the younger 
Jjrother of the deceased Mahirija Mitrivishnu’.” In this inscription, 
engraved in the first year of Toramina’s reign, he (Toramftna) is spoken 
of as ■" the glorious Toramana of groat fame (and) of great Justre’.” 
Jt gives no era. but its reference to Malrivishnu helps scholars to 
determine its approsimate date. ' This Mitrivishnu is referred loas a 
feudatory of the king Budhagupta in an inscription of the iatter's 
reign/ which is dated completely in wordsln the year 165, »•«., 4^4 85 *. 
Tliisd.aiein Budhi^upta's inscription leads us to say, that the dated 
this inscription and the date of Toniinana referred to therein must he 
some date about 4S4-H5 .A. D- 

(i) The second inscription of Toramina is Ihat al Kura in tlif Sale 
Ritnge- The inscription is. al present, in the I.ahore Mu'Ciim- We 
find. the following account ol this insmplion in the ICpigraphia Indira ', 
from the pen of the late Dr. K. B.ihicr • “ The object of the 

inscription is 10 record the cmisIriM-tion of a Buddhist nionasteiy 
by one Siddhaviiddhi, the son of Kotta-Jayavriddhi, for the 

teachers of the Mahisasaka school The inscription was 

inci.scd during the reign of the king of kings, the great king Toramana 
Shfllia or ShMii, Jaiivla, to whom and to whose family Uie donor 
wishes 10 make over a share of the merit gained by his pious gift. 
The date i.s unfortunately not readable. On palseographictil grounds, 
it may he assigned to the fourth or the fiftli centuo'." 

The inscription refers to Toraminn in the following words : " lYi the 
prosperous reign of the king of kings, the great king Toramlni Shaiii 
jafi. . . . ( iiDn— aRifljft "rift sf* ).■ 

(c) The third inscription is that of the time of Toramaim’s son 
Mihircula inscribed In his (Mihircula’s) ist h ye.ar of reign. It w.n s "found 

‘ Df. Fl«st'« lancripiwii* of »hc Early Oiir'a«. p. ‘.tS. ’ P. ’S9. 

• Df. Flaal'a iBserlption. ol tb« E.->rly Oupt» Kinfis. Nis 3i. p. >6o. 

• yWrf. Na tv, Pint* XIIA.. pp. hS^-. ' P' **■ 

•' Epigraphia Indicii, n ColkclMW of Inseriplioiis ..tpptemenUrj' lo th» Corpu!! lB.«criwiomiBt 
IiuEcanuti, edited by Dr. J. Biui;eM.fi69*X p. ' 

’ Tbe article ie enlilled '• The new Int^iion of TwamaM Shnhn.' 

• /biff, pp. a, 19 40 . 
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built !nli> the wall in the porch ofa temple of the sun in the fortress at' 
Gwalior in Central India.” It is now in tJic ImpcrialMuseum at Calcutta. 
The inscription^ refers to solar worship and records tlie building ofa 
temple dedicated to the Sun, and built by one M&tricheta in the reign 
of Mihlrcula “ for the purpose of increasing llie religious merit of (his) 
parents and of himself.”’ Mihircula is referred to in this inscription 
as being the son of Toramftna who is spoken of as “ a ruler of great 
merit*.” The inscription begins with the praise of the sun. Mihircula 
himself is spoken of us a person "of unctiualled prowess, the lord of 
the earth.”* 

From an account of Uie relations of ihc Hunnic kings with the 

, . .. .. , Sassanians, as given bv Firdousi, and as referred 

Identificatioa of , J f j , ■ 

the Hunnic names to b>' US above, we hnd that Uiere wa.s a Hunnic 
In Indian inscription or HnctalUe king, who had helped Firouit or. 

Pirou»-. This I’ersian king reigned from 457 
t0484A.t). He was the son of Yazdagard II 
(438-457). Yazdagard had, on his death bed, directed that the throne 
may be given to his son Hormuzd (Hormazd or Hormrisdas III, 457 
A.D.). The throne having thus passed to his brother Hormazd, Pirouz 
disputed it and with the help of the Hunnic king, invaded Persia and 
won the tiirone which was occupied by Hormuzd for hardly a vear. 
Now this Hunnic or Haetalite king, who helped Pirouz, was, accord- 
ing to Firdousi, Faghinish He is spoken of as the Shill 

of Haital zLi) * and also as Chag&ni Shahi 

1 think the title " Shlhi ” ofthe Indian inscription of Toraman.t i.s 
the same us the above SliAlii of Firdousi. I also think, that the title 
■' JaA..." in the Indian inscription of Toramiiia is the .same as that 
of Chagani in Firdousi’s Sh:ih-Namch. In the Indian inscription, the 
portion of ihe title which is quite legible is " JaO... ". The other 
letters are, says Dr. Buhicr. very faint and partly doubtful." “ On the 
suggestion of Dr. Flcel, he reads them as ‘via’ and thus takes the 
whole word to l^cJaAla. I think the faint and doubtful letters are 
‘ gun’ and so the whole word is Jaugan or Jaugani, whicli is another 
form of Firdinisis’ Chag.iiii. ' Ch ’ and ‘J ’ K'ing letters of the same 
class, the words Chagani and Jagan! .are the same.’ 

^ L>r. I*1eei's «>l t\tc lUipu Kin^s I». No. ^ 

' rtfrf. * /*/'</• • /6fd. 

MocAn’fi CalifisttA Vol. HI. p. tiiH^ * /kV, ’ HfV, 

* iLpitcraphb (nJica. nihed Ky Dr. p. * 39 . b. i. 

* AcctJrdinRioM. B, Dro«oik. Cheiran wnt sMo wrilim '* Djatjan*’ fMiimoir, «uHw. 

Umim Epbtlialitos, p. 3j). 
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This Huntiic king was called Ch^ani from ihc fact of liis Huns 
being specially connected with Chagan. Chag&n seems to have been 
their favourite place. Tliey were very eager lo retain Chagan in 
tlicir hands. Later on, when Kobld sought the aid of the Hunnic 
king KlioushnaviUt, the latter asked the Persian king to agree, dial he 
would never claim Chngan, and the Persian king agreed.^ 

The idviitificatloit of the above two words SliAhi .tnd Jau (gani) of 
the Indian inscription of the Hunnic king Toramin.-t with the titular 
words SliAhi and Chagnni of Firdousi'.s Hunnic king Fughana brings 
us to, or helps us in, the identificaiion of the n.-ime of the king hintsuif. 
1 think, that the Hunnic king Toriim&na of the Indian inscription may 
he the same ns the Hunnic FagSna of Kirdousi's Shahnameh. The 
identification of tlie . titles is pretty certain. So, . anyhow, this 
Toramana, known us the Shahi and Jau (la) or Jaugani wa.s, if not 
the same king as Flrdousi’s Hunnic king known as the Shahi and 
Chaghani, at least a memher of the same family or slock. 

Tiiese identification.s lead u.sto .say, tliat the time of tho Hunnic king 
T>'raiiirina of t!ie Indian inscription is some time during the reign 
(457 10 4X4 A. D.) of king Firouz of Persia. So, I think, it was after 
this event, vi:., the accession of Firouz to the throne of Persia 
with the lielp of the Hunnic king (A. D. 457). that the Huns may have 
turned towards India for the second invasion and made an inroad 
into it. Firouz had further w.ars with the HaeUiiite Huns, but they 
were with another Wng, to*., Klioushnaviz. I think, Tabari is wrong 
in naming the Hunnic Idng who helped Firouz to gain the throne 
of Persia as Khoiishnay&z, and that Firdousi is right in naming one as 
F.'igani, and the other as Khoushnaviz. 

jL /: 

uT 5 V 

.>(*5 oif 1; yj j 

/• .j' 

sKi p ^ '"i f l 

Hwao N Text. Ill, p. i«09. 
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In 510 A. D., Mihimguln (Mihirkula) succeeded, ToraniSna. Sakalib 
(Si&lkot) in Punjab was his capital. He lia’d' 

I ircul.i. Struck his coins also. The Hunnic rule was in 

the ascendency in India in his lime. It l>ad spread far and wide he- 
yond India. R&myin near Herat and Balkb were two of the princi/ 
pal centres of these Huns ruled over by Hun kings. One of the iwd 
kings of these two centres was so powerful, that he levied tribute 
from forty countries, between the frontiers of Persia in the West; lij 
Khotan on the frontiers of China in the east.* A Chinese pilgrim*' 
envoy, Sung'Yun, from the king of China, visiied.his Court in abijtit 
519 or 52a A- D.* It is l>eUe\'ed that Mihirkula ruled also ovvr the. 
country of Gandhara. It is the same Mihirkula who is referred to in 
the Rajatarangini, the History of Kashmir, by Kalhana, as a wickvtl 
king who was opposed to the local Rrahinins and whvi imported 
Gandhara Brahmins into Kashmir and India. Tlic practices and 
customs attributed to him ;ind to liis Brahmins show lh:ll these- ini-', 
ported Bnihmins were Zoroastrian in their belief to some extent. 

I suspect tliat the MStrichata. the builder of the sun-tem'ple, re- • 
ferred to in the above inscription, wherein Mihircula, the Hunnic king 
is mentioned, was himself a foreigner, one,or the same stock of Huns to 
which Mihircula belonged. He was aii Iranian Hun, who, it is very 
likely, believed in some form.s of Zoroastrianism. His special r^f- 
ence to the true religion (Sad-Dharma, ’ Cf. Behdin) and to the' 
classes of the twlce..bom, (Dv!ja-g:ina*) leads us to-lhai inference. 

•* , 

Cosmas Indicopicustes, the monk-writer, who wrote in 547.^ H.. 
refers to a king of the W'hile Huns, named Gollas, as ruling oppres- 
sively in India and drawing large tributes. This .Colins is thought 
to be the same as this Mihira ffu/a, “ the .\tlila of India. 

In the end, Mihircula wiis dcfcHted in about 528 A.- D. by an Indian 
king, He was taken prisoner and was sent away with all honour, 
due to a captive king, to his capital at Sakala (Sialkot). Taking 
advantage of the defeat of Mihircula in the south, his brother usurped 
his throne. So Mihircuki went to Kashmir whose king extended to 

‘ IVi/i' S. llcal'i. SI.Yii.ki. Riiddbni records ihc WcMcm ^otld (iSti), VoL 1 , lnrn<- 
duiition pp. LXXXIV // for ihe MksMvn of (his (nkveOef. 

^ Somv of (he court cuMimiH of (be UiioAic kin^ of (bo coun(rv (rf YC^thit (KphtholUc^ri 
remind us of unr present mm cuMoms. For example, (o) on entonnf the e»ioa3bl>. one man 
OAAO II nces your name ood title t (hen each s(r;inKer and (b) Tbr 

royal ladies of this Ve-(h.‘t euonir** alto wear state rpheo. which terul on (he proimd throe tnri 
and more: ihisv have apodal lrain*bearer« foe careyio^ (ime inglbp roboe.” (/OM, 

p. xcn. 

" Dr. f^cel'x inscriptioo'iof the EariyGutpo hir%% Nb. 37. p. t6i. 

• Jh'd, 

Dr. South’s ** IfiNtory of India.*' jrd editvonkP. J77. 
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>him his hospitaiify, which he abused by raSsiii); a'revoll against him 
^and seizing his throne. Mihircuin died in or about 548 A. D. 

. ITI'C invasion of India by the Huns is said to liavc “ Changed the 
face of Northern India.”* Had their power not been broken, they 
would iiave still further changed the face of ihe country. 

VIII. 

Who broke the fowbr of tiif. Huns in Inoia. 


Now, the ((uestion among Indian scholars is: Who broke the 
powerof the Huns in India ? Mr. Viiicunt Smith 
aiid'^Bai’a^ft^*”*^ B 41 ldit>-a (NarasimhagupUi), 

the King of Magadha. He associates with him 
V’asiiodhannan, a ftaja ol Central India,’ as one .playing the 
itfcoiid hddlc. He says that both these Rajas “ appear to have formed 
a runredcrac}’ against the foreign tyrant." He lakes the Chinese 
•tr. wcller Hiuen Tsang for his .autlK>rity. Hiuuii Tsang sitys as foilow.s : 

“■ We came to the old Town of Sh.ikaki (She-kie-io) Some 

ceiiiuries ago, there was a king called Mo-hi-lo-kin-lo (Mihir.acula) 
^vlio established his authority in this lou'n and ruled over India. He was 
pi quick talent, and naturally hritvc. He subdued alt the neighbouring 
l^vinces without exception. In his intervals ofleisure he desired to 
exaniihc the law of Buddha, and he cuminaitded tlvit one among the 
pnekts of superior talent should wail on him. Now it happened that 
none ofriie priests dared to attend lo his command.”’ Hiuen Tsitng 
then says, that as no good respcclahiu priest offered his services, to 
explain to the king the law of Buddha, an old servant in King’s houso 
hold who h.td long worn the religious garment was pul forward for the 
purpose. Mihiracula resented this want of respect towards him and 
ordered, a general massacre of the Buddhist priests. " Biifaditya'raya, 
King of Magadha, profoundly honoured ihe law of Buddha and tenderly 
nourished his people. When he heard of the cruel persecution .and 
atrocities of Mihiracuhi, he strictly guarded (he fronliers of his kingdom 
and refused to pay tribute. Then Miliiracula raised an army to punish 
his rebellion.” IntlK-vv.ir that issued, Bih'ulilya retired at lirst on 
some ” islands of Ihe .'Wa.” but sulK.equenily defoaied Mihiracula and 
took him a captive. Bilidiiyti ordered .^filn^acul^l lo l)v killed, but his 
mother interceded and persuaded her son to forgive him. Mihiritcula's 


' Kfifl&edyi Jounul Royal AilatM? Sodsty. !>• 

* Smilh’s KiaUvy of loctio. yrd p. 5UL 

J Buddhiat Record* of the W«*tcm Worid <Bk. fV). (n4n'4n<oJ Irtim (He Chinese eii Hiu«« 
Samuel Deal. Vol. I, p. i6y. 
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brolher ascended his brother’s throne at Sliakala (Siaikol), and Mihi^ 
rula retired to Kashmir, where he was welcomed by tlie king of tlte 
country. But he proved ungrateful and after a short time usurped 
the Lhnme of Kashmir-* 

According to Hiuen Tsang, who travelled from 629 to 64s A.D. , the 
Mihiracula mentioned by him lived some centuries before liis lime. 
Mr. Vincent Smith says ! " It is not easy to explain why the pilgrim 
ailoges (p. 167, Beal Records, Vol. I) that Mihiracula lived ' some 
centuries ’ before his time.”’ .According to Mr. Smith, " Watters is 
Inclined to think that the tnle told by Hiuen Tseng refers to :> jViiitira- 
cula of much earlierdatc. Dr. Fleet .suggests tluU there tuay bo un' 
error in the Chinese text.”’ 

Dr. Rundolpii Hoernle differs from Mr. Vincent Smith and gives the 
sole creditor the liidL-in victory over (lie Huns 

Dr. Rundoiph Ho- Vashodh;irman (Visliiiuvardhman), a R.-ij.i of 
d^nn^ °* Central India. He admits no confederacy and 

rests the claim of his hero on three ihscriptions of 
Yashodharman, which Mr. Smith sets aside as a piece of false boasting 
on the part of the king. As to this epigraphical evidence, Dr. Hoenik' . 
particularly refers to two inscriptions of Yashodharman at Mandanot, 
known as rana-stanibhas, ».e., “ Columns of Victory in War. There 
are two columns at short distances, but the inscription on both is IIk- 
same. One may be said to be, as it were, the duplicate of ihe other, 
built, perhaps with a view, that if one was destroyed, another may 
continue to proclaim the work and die victory of the king. The 
inscription on one (No. 33) is well-nigh entire, but niucli of that on ilie 
other (No. 34) is destroyed. Yasliodharmaii thus speaks in column 33 
of Ilia victory over the Hums of Mihiracula. He who, spuming (the 
confinement of) the bound.-iries of his own house, enjovs Utose 
countries— thickly covered over with deserts and mountains and trees 
and thickets and rivers and strong-iirmeJ heroes (and) havbig ttheir) 
kings .Tssrtulted by (his) prowess- wiiicli were not enjoyed (even) by tbe 
lords of the tiuptas wliosc prowess was displayed by invading the. 
whole (rentninder of ihc) earth (and) which the command of (he chiefs 
of the Hiinas, that established itself on iIk- tiuras of (many) kiogs 
failed to penetrate. .lie to whose two feel respect was paid with 

^ /tiif, ppi i68>i7t, 

* Kifliory of Ind/a. ^tion, p. 319, n. 1. 

-* Hid. 
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complementary presents of the Rowers from the lock of hair on tlie top 
of (his) head by even that (famous) Kifi^ Mihiracula.”* 

Mr. Vincent Smith* says, that Yashodhannan. in this inscription ot 
his, toolt to himself false credit and tIuH Hitieo T-sanfi, the great 
Chinese traveller very properly gave the credit to Gtlftditya- Dr. 
Huernie doubts the authority of Hiuen Tsang in this matter, saying 
lliHl liis .Tccount is romantic, though (Ntsed on some truth. He says, 
lliHt the authorit}’ of u contemporary inscription of King Vashodhnr- 
miin Is far greater than that of Hiuen Tsang, who came to India 
ntuch Inter, and who bases his version on what he h.ad Itetird. That 
being the c.nse, Yashodharman was properly the person who broke the 
power of llie Huns. 

The Vikr.ima era began in S7 B. C. It is now generally bellev'ed, 
that there existed no King Vikramaditya at that 
time, .nnd that the era latterly known by his 
name, was then, in tho.se early times, known as 
the .Malwa era. Dr. Fleet thus sums up the ex- 
planation of the cliaiige of tlie name ; “The word 
vikrama, from which the idea uf the King 
Vikrama or Vikramaditya was evolved, most 
propi-rly caaie lo be ctHinecled with the era by 
llie poet.s, because the year of reckoning ori- 
ginally began in ibe autumn, and the autumn was the season of com- 
mencing campaigns, and was, in short, the vtkrama-kala or war- 
time.”* Dr. Hoernie differs from this explanation, and thinlcs, that 
there did exist a king of the name ofVikrama. Who was that King? 
Dr. Hocrnle says, that Vikramaditya {i.e., the Sun of prowess) seemed 
to be tlie popular title of the kings of Malwa during the later times of 
the Gupia Emperors, who lived and ruled in turbulent times, requiring 
great power in war matters, just as Sdlddiiya ((.«., the Sun of good- 
ness or peace) w.ts the title of Harshavardhana of Kanouj. He thinks, 
that it was the above King Yashodhamia of Malwa, that was known 
by the popular title of Vikramaditya. 

The Rajatarangini of K.ashinir by Kalhana says (Bk. Ill), that there 
reigned " at Ujnina, King Vikramaditya ciilled Hersha us the sole 
sovereign of the world "• It includes Kashmir in the (erriiories of that 
king. It also spe.-iks of a foreign King Mihiracula being defeated. 

' CerpuA InacHplionutn Indkaruni Vol. III. lAMrijMiom of ihc l^ariy Ovpta KingM and 
ttadf ffueeeMon by John Vaiibfull riect<i68^)* pp. i 47 S^ In^tiptlon No* Stone piUar 
mscriptkm of YaabotlhA/Riaii at Maodavx in lh« MtniJaUor district of Seindia'n dc^iruorL^ 
fa the Western Malwa Jiv*{alon of Central India. 

^ Early Hiocory of India end. lidsUon p. 301. 

' Quoted in Journal of the Roxal Asiatic Sot^y of p. fjft 


The IndUn Tra- 
dition .chan^n^ (he 
name of the Malwa 
era into that of the 
Vikrania era, and 
its connection < with 
the event of the In- 
vasion of the Hurs. 
Yashodharman, the 
Vik ra madl tya . 
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Tlie Mandasor inscription, above referred to, of Yashodhnrma alscf 
refers to Kashmir as one of his' dominions, under tlic words “ tlie 
tablelands of the Himalaya,” and it also refers to the overthrow of 
Mihiracula by Yashodhartna. So, it appears, tlial the Vikramaditya' 
referred to by the Kashmir history as ruling in Ujjain and defeating 
Mlltiracula, is King Yashodharma who is associated by his inscription 
with Kashmir and Mihiracula. 

Dr, Hoemie further adduces (<t) numismatic and (() literary evidonpu 
to support Yashodharma's (Vikramaditya’s) connection with Kashmir 
and his claim to be tJte successful opponent of the Huns. 


(a) There arc some coins known as the coins of Y'ashovarman, And 
tliey are believed to belong to the series of Ka^mir coins. But, there 
has been no king of Kanauj of the name of Yashovarman who held- 
Kashmir. So, Dr. Hoernie .say's, that this Yasliovarman of the coins 
belonging to the Kashmir series, is the same as the Yashudlturma of 
Lite Mandasor inscription nnd of the Evashmir History, the Kiija- 
tiirangini of Kalhana. 


(6) Tradition says, that there were “nine gems” nava-nUna, 
nine learned men in the Court of Vikramaditya, Kalidasa is believed to 
he one of these best learned men of llie time, who lived in tlic Couri of 
Yiishodharman. Another learned (nan was V'araha Mihim. This fact of 
some learned men (ratna) living in the Court of yashodharma and sdso 
in the Court of Vikramadilyaaccording to tlic tradition, points to the pro- 
bability of Vikramaditya and Yashodhamian being the same sovereign. 

The literary evidence of Yashodhannan’s connection with die 
conquest of Kashmir is further supplied by I’co- 
fessor Pathak who discovers it in Kalidas’s 
Riighuvainsa. Kalida»i seems to have drawn 


Prof. Pathak's 
Evidence. 


his picture of the description of the eonquesi of his hero Kaghu from 
an account of the conquest of a contemporary king in whose court be 
lived. Professor Pathak' concludes, th.nt lliis contemporary King 
was Yashodharman, who took a note of his di^iijayn in his Man- 
dasor inscription on the '* Column of Victory The Kuiikuma men* 
tioiied in Kalidas’s poem is the wc-ll known saffron of Kashmir. 


Dr. Hiiernlo adds 10 Professor Pathak’s evidence, a further evidence 
supplied hy the landmarks given in the Mandasor inscription and in 
KaliJas's Kaghuvamsa ' to show, that the above referred to king, the 
contemporary of Katidas, was ^■ilshodharma (about 409-5 50 A. D.). 

' jDumAli li.B. A. Bocivty. V*oL XIX, p. 39. 

‘ One of the landmark.* m KjilidaHM Kaffbuvamvft 'i» the Wostoro Country nberc ruled 
the PAm.'tOca and c>lhi;r tnbe% from the West. Thi* refers io tbo rule of the Pcpdan» over the 
Western nnrt of India, over Gujarat. KMlnawad. Cutch. Smd. Ac. 
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Mr. Moninolian Chakravali differs from Profus-sor Pathak, and thinks, 
that the conicmporary kin^ from whose series of 
Vft*ti%n**’ihe^qu^ conquests Kiilidas drew his picture of digvi- 
tien? oi* his hero Rnghu, was Skandngupta and 

Yashodharma- One of Itis arguments for his 
conclusioit thus refers to an event in tlie history of I'ersia : 
Kalidns, in hus Roghuvamsa, refers to tltc dcfeul of the Persians 
(Ptirasika) on the frontiers of IndUt. Mr. Chakravali denlifies this 
event with an event in the reign of the Persian King PiruE (Firu;i) 
(457-4!^4), the son of Yazdagird 1 1 . As we saw above, Firuz had euiiie 
into great contact with the Ephtaiites who are otherwise spoken as 
the White Huns, Khiuars, &c. These Epiirhaiite.s had helped 
liim against his brother in securing the throne of Persia, but 
latterly he fell out with them. Me alternately won and lost, but 
was at last killed in a battle with them in 484 A. D. The 
Ephthalitcs or the While Huns overrun Persia. Their further fight 
was brought off by an annual subsidy hy Persia. In this war, the 
Persians arc bclie\cd to have lost a portion of their c.astern territories 
On tlic iVoiuicrs of India. 

.Mr-.Cll.ikravati tbiiifc-s. tiuu K.-ilidas in his Ragbuvamsa refers to 
this defeat of the Persuins and to their loss of their eastern dominions. 
As this happened in about 484 A- witen Skandaggpia was ruling, 
he tliinks that the contemporary of Kalidasa was Skandagupbi iind not 
Yashodlmrmun. But Dr. Hoernle saysj that it is not tliis event tliat is 
uljuded to in the Raghuvamsa, because i’iruz luid lost in this war only 
Gandhara, and not the country on the direct frontiers. So, it is a later 
event. It is the event of Kav 4 dh (Kob 4 d) fighting on the side of his 
brotlier-in-Iaw, the Hunnic King. With the help of the Huns, he 
removed his brother Jamasp from the throne (499 A. D.). He died in 
531 .A. I). Thus the Persian Kavddh (488 or 489>53i) was a contem- 
porary of ilte Indian Yashodhaniian (49(^5$o). The Huns had warred 
against A'ashodharman, and in this w~ar, lliey may have been helped 
hy Kuvldh who had married a djtughtor of the Flunnic long. In this 
war, wherein he fought on the side of the Huns as their ally, lie lost 
some of his eastern provinces, especially the province of Sindh. It is 
this loss tlial Kalidas refers to .as the defeat of the Pcr.sians (Parasilcts). 


We do not learn from Firdousi’s Shahnaniah anything about the loss 
of any territories on the frontiers of India cither 
H^to^ f o « by Pirouz or by Kob&d. Tabari and Mm,-oudi 
also do not speak directly of any loss of Persian 
territories on the frontiers of India. Tahari indirectly refers to such a 
loss. While speaking of the conquests of Xaoshirwan, he says ; “ Then 
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Naashirwnn desired to posisess equally a certain portion ol ilindu»ian. 
He made .t large army, with a distinguished general at its Iieail 
march against Hindustan (and) against Serandib where lived its 
king. . Tltis (Indian) king surrendered to him all the i-ciun> 

trie.s in the neighbourhood of Oman which had already been ceded to. 
Persia in tlie time of Behramgour*. " 

Whnt we learn from this pttssage is this ; A part of India on. its, 
frontiers belonged at one time to Persia under Behramgour. Between 
the time of that monarch and that of Naoshirwan, it had passed buck 
from^he hands of the Persians into the hands of the Indian king. 
We do not know in whose reign it so passed. But, looking to the history 
of the reigns of two of the several intervening kings, wc l1nd ili.ai it 
maybe either in the reign of Firouz wlio was killed in the war with 
the Hiietalite Huns, or in tliat of KoUsd, who also liiid fricodt;. .ind 
unfriendly relations with them. Of these two, the reign cf Kol>:id 
was much weaker. He had to meet the brunt, both, ol' .i kind <'f 
ch'il war and a foreign war. -So, piwsibiy it was during Ids n ign, iliai 
a part of India which helongcil to lVrsi;i in the reign of Iwlininig.'vir, 
passed into the hands of the Indian king. .Ma'.'oudi also does n>'l ilirow 
any lighc on llu- t|ues|ion. What we learn from him is sinipK lids; 
“ Tile kings of Hind and vif Sind .and of all the countries i-ii lia u n ih 
and soutii . onci tided peace with the king of Persia (Naosliiru.in). " TIu- 
Indian king writes .a letter “ lo- Ids hnillier, the king ol i’, isia, 
master of the crown .and the haiiner. Iv.-^r .Xiiaoiishir.awan." 

ly !ji ^'-t. |t_s.- s . 1 c ^ ' 

On weighing the arguments on hoili -ijt liu luding liie appeals to 
the relalioits of the Ikni' to the S.issaiiidc IVr- 

My view of the sians, I am inclined m say. dial ilu .redit of 
crushingthe powerol the Hnns in India helongs 
lo Yashodlinrmnn. The authority of the Chinese traveller is a Inter 
aulhofliy and a scc.md-hand authority, .\gain, there i- one 'taleincnl 
of this traveller, which leads us to p.ausu before taking hi' -laieinents 
as authentic. He places the Huiinic king Mihircul.-i stniie centuries 
ago.' If that tv true, the dale of Boladiiya and .also that of S'ashn- 
dharma arc carried some centuries ago. This is contrary to f.tcis. 

^ Tr«iOk|nl«d fe\>m French TranblAlioo. VoL It. p. aai, Chup, 4 .. 

* Ma?ouJi pur D. DeMeynord. Vot. It^p. mi. 

* Beal'ii Bxiddhifet Kwprds. Vo 1. p. 169 , 
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Now, as opposed to this doubtful authority of iho Chinese pllgriin- 
travellef, who speaks (a) some time jtfler the event, and (S) chat on 
second-hand infonnalion, and (c) upsetiio;' the ciironolopcal order of 
lime, we have (n) the comempor:ir>- aulhority and (i) llial Ihv first 
hand authority, (e) supported by a proper chronologiical order of dates 
of Vashodharma's own inscriptions. 

It is suggrcsicd ihni the court-poet of Vashodharnuin may have ){ivun 
false credit to his ro)'nl patron on his inscriptions- But we must hear 
in Tnind, that kin^ts have some reputation to uphold. If ^'ctnliodhar- 
ntiin had not been the real victor, he would not have dared to a 
wron^; inscription put up. He ran the risk of being taken for a 
lir.agg.-irL or boaster by his contemporaries, by both, the princes and the 
peasants. The court-poet may be allowed to praise his royal master 
and even to deify him, if he liked : hut he would not be allowed to 
subject his master to public ridicule by attributing to him a feat or 
exploit which he did not do. To cxaggenitc in pniise is one thing, 
but . to stale an untruth and to attribute a feat to the king wliich he 
did nol do is another Ihing- The lalU-r, instead of raising the king 
in the esliiiiaiion of his contemporiirics. his own subject?-, would lower 
himi From all these considerations. 1 think lltal the real eredil of 
hraaliing the power of the Huns belonged to king V.-isIiodhariuan. 

As said above, the History of the Sassaniun kings of Peraiu lias been 
appealed to. in determining the question of destroy ing tlie power of the 
Hutts in India. In this connection, there is one point wliicli seems to 
me to be importiint. If KtiUdas refers to a defeat of ilie I'er.siaiis, it 
is more likelv that he refers tA a defeat . 'at the hands of his own 
people, the Indians, and at the hands of a king of his own country, 
and not to a defeat at the hand of others,— the Huns— who werealso 
hostile to his people and his country. it is more likely that tlic 
event referred to the later event of Kavtidh's reign as pointed out by 
Dr. Hoernle. From all this rather long review of events, wc find that 
it was king Yashodharma, who broke the power of the Huns and it 
was he who was known a-s Vikrjiinadilyit. 



Art. XIX — Ynstia XLVIIl tn its Indian Equivalents., 

BV 

PROFKSSOk MILLS. 

(Contributed.') 

Yudi(*y) {ebhtA(-r) )® <»dl»iuA(-r', <nlhaiuiiA( - r, i ?) /Ifiia 
asmakam acihikaA(-s) sena«piiii<&(*r) druham^ vaiisatc (-Mtu) ). 

(h) yatC-cI) astt®* (-d), *asan(-n) n$mak<'im (an«U(-ii) Iva iJUtvsna 
(-<»•) ochyutani, <fk/tani, (kiln, yiU(*d) imani pmvartvrtniv jani 
Jambhanoni (•{-) iva purvviwi asniAk;i»/dhvaradbhii&(-r) dvu!ihtlil')i/i(>r) 
pra (-n-)ultli*ni(-y) nsuA pra(-o-)acire*®. 

(c) (achyutani, akrtaml.*y) ), •amft.'Uv-c, pravanani, uimxMaiii, 
devai/;(-f). -<leva-p«jakaiA(-j)®* cii. (-a-) unyaUiA (-o) -martyaiA {-s) i;a 
( (-ar-) nav;ihhiA(-r) anyat:iA{-s), -sarvaiA, prthak, prlhak sva- 
oyautiiaiA) ; 

(tl) at (jaA) (sa) tc (tava) j:nvaiA(-s) suasti-knlbliiA(-s} sUitiv<iliaii;x?« 
vakmyam aukshat(-d}, ukhshayat(^),° -ishyali (-y), asiira. 

I’KErARATIONS KOR THE CRISIS. Hk PRAYS TOR iKSPIRATIllN 
AKI> (''OK Kb-ASSURANCE. 

Vi>clia niu yatii tvam vidvan (asai&(>o) ), yam v6daA(-a), a.^ura. 

(b) tasinal pura, purastat(-d), yat(-d) mdni (a-gaman)® yani nianin 
inanaA-prUi//*® { (-o’s-) asm), kila, mama Icshasan,® kai-yk/iirx ali- 
a«rt« ih(iimitr.a(-e)® ihjiloke va puralokc va, chinvataA(-o) vidiaya- 
sehiu va, lasmat pura, pur;istat('d) yat(-d)® imani tattvviia(-o-) 
iipasHciiclili<jii{-aiUal) — 

(o) Kat(-tl) nova ( (-rf-) a^inakanV adlukaA(-s) scaapaii/)) i.--'), 
sumcdliaA, pravaiisat, prav-.inishyati* dKvarantao; papani .■isiiiaka;« 
dharma-dvvslimam ; — 

(d) ',•1 lii(-y) .isi>A(-r) vijviisyii jtvanasya), vasv* (-y-cvaw) vlcta, vidita, 
akrUA, (kihi, {-v) idrk Uisy:i OveshiwaA parajayaA (-o) vasuA('r) ct aw 
vidyale, vct-syalc). 

(Hr .SySTUM b'lRST of AU. OTIIEKSTO THK Eh'UOIlTENEU— ALTCGETIIKB 
PARAMOUNT OVER TUP. D(A)EVA-SrSrEM OF OUR FOBS. 

i. /It{-d) vcdaman.iya, (vijara-vkhakasate,) va5isli/Aa(-a-) a.?ti 
vasmiam, (asinakaw dliarnia-OhiA) (viMshatiij$(-o)'dhyanayoA paraspa- 
reija (•jii-) siav.-u pnilivadini>A(*r) a'^maltam d!iyana»n vasis/i^Aam 

iisti). 

'{h) yam dliya>« sudhaA (-*) Fasti (-r) rtena (wi-) asuraA (-f) 

(c) jvanta/<(-o) vidvaii, (asli, kila, Van veda) ye chid •gwrf^artha- 
F»iisasaA(-o'saii), (ye lanl'tVasoM dhoniyan), 

• (d) Ivavnii(.t),® somedhoA (^) viisoA kralvn* itianasaA. 
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!■ [f through (his siciioii in) the ollering ol shifts in accardance willi 
Asita, Our'Holy Order, (Thy Sainl who stands so signally for us) shall 
smite the Drilj'Lie-Demon (of oor foes) ; (A) when those things in very 
truth shall ba (our portion) witicli have been (and still arc) proclaimed 
ns fallacious (by our foes, hut in vain) ; {e) (when they shall have 
aeitially appeared) in the Immortal Deathlcssness as regards both the 
Dauva*denian (worshippers on the one side to alllict llicm) and our 
(holy) rtien (upon tl>e other); (rf) then sliall he (Thy hnini Our leader) 
increase . therehy the celebniiion of ITty praise, O Lord, and with ti , 
groat blessings (for Thy folk). 

I 0»mt'.l,>ih<diNiaOv-raI which Ihn artkio «« pnsl«d. Ibesimpleil poxsible tmtislileraiioi^ 
that of Mak Muller'h Gr.inmtar— Kar be«n adopted. Bven ih« t«3ng vowtln may be Uft tindis- 
, iiiigiKthed the ehtjrt on^ or as 4* for loDtf a. e for loAfi^ c. i for lonct 

Sec ds0 l>ictionary thtvuKhovt. wHh the Colbn tcslji. Ae ueuaJ 1 vary my a 

IkUlu A> tlmr pa-vtCH. Som< wnierh urm almoiA lo their oeglert of ibdr own pre- 

reoderinp) On r lftei»tber of * three entirely difTcrent rendenn|fh of the Kaitie 

' : blit it is hcKl to offer many altrmativeH in ihc csvte of the Caihas as our reli^oux* 
philoisUphic&ZiBlereKt here IK pnroraouBt over nU conMdcrati«m of minute Irterary dutiAclionK, 
TKciast mjnute pointTHK of the JHcr.vy mcainni; ik almost unhvrsally upcertain in aJl .such 
. un ci'cnr (Ak in my tnher Ktuifienof Lh» LimI J have here ap^ied saoJhi redundantly ; 

sf*.! lioth’s Fcslgn**'. ZIOIL*. roii. — ir,— Museon 19 w.— *4, JR AS, April, 1915, etc. 

2, * 1 'ell me tlicn, [.Airtl, (the fitU), lor Thou Josl know it. (i^) (Tell 

me to grant me slrength and courage) heibn- ihoso crisis of the conflict 
come (whicii shall encounter) me(;is leader «>f lliy tribits in iheir armed 
Struggle),— (c) sliall the (cliampioii of Thj- holy Order indeed, O Ahura), 
smite down the enemy, — and when ? (<f) (I ask 'lliec this) ; for iliis, 

(if it be gained, is) known to be the (one) good consummation of (our) 
life, — (and of the world. All hangs in balance on this issue). 

* N'odco (he hyf i Kcc*it .*iUk* rn (he later Ar. It oeeun to no to be a question 

whether the /? of ooti'ne of Ihe inany reaultN of the cooCuoion whidi i* overywberv 

:i pparent* in the spelling of A V. words bod wbkh wan oerng <0 the oauosion of the ebon 
voweix in the andeut PohL^Av*. writing, they haWi^ bean regarded as being laherenl in the 
eonsonaiits ns all the shiirt s‘Owds are uk Pabkvt. 

3. (For there can be no Itesltaiing doubi at all) ; — the best of the 
(two djien.n-)-reveIati«>ns (is our own and not die rival Lore of Angra 
Mainyu, and best of all which can be uttered anywhere)T-(£) that 
one which (he Beneficenl .Ahuru doth proclaim through Asiia (the Law 
of Our Holy Order)— (c) bounieous-in-holine.ss jis He is— and wise 
(with Hi.s great® scheme),— a.« well siS (hose who declare to u.s nil 
deepest sayings in Hts name, (rf) Tliine Own, and worthy of Thyself 
(that chieftain is), O Moxda, endowed with Thy Good Mind's 
planning skill. 

* A'Ara/AtMi Av. A^XFv/at'thw). 0ie£FBA««nA9. nod other wordi, hne an eirpecinl'* 

Kiue in the Cacha. ItMemi to mean ‘ that eacred poKtkal rneacily' nhich naa ao cMeatia] 

10 the csntnicu of tbehcdr Stale. 1 aidi eeperial coiuideratk>n ns regards tfanillteralwn here. 
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The Character of the Needed Mas mc-st be bevono ai.l Compro 
M isE. He must select the better of the two Urbent' 
Systems with Immov'eaulb Consistenc'n. 

4. dliac(-d) manaA(«o) vasynA (-asi), vas/yaA (-si) (asmakuw 

dhyuiiel aKliatare cha, ( -o) adharmye (dcva-pujakanaw) ) 

(b) svu/i(saA, sa) uha)roA(T)ill))raRayo^>r)asniaka//r dliiirma-dhvuHi 
chyautnena vacliasa cha (vrattc sapishyali cha) 

(c) asya joshan, (kila sva-dharma-varaii l1nlay^l-I^Uakli•j^^ll^J|^, 
asmobliiA ®prania»;tvat(*ch) (cha) pr!i(-D-)'ukUth. -tati sYii(^)iili/iA 
(-$-)*" sva-(-c-) ish/iA(-s) sachaie, (kita, s\-a>iun;liiUi»/ sawkalpatn 
avasthitanr sva(<*)is])<iA('s) sachatc) ; 

(il) tvadiye knitau(-ii(-v) ) apumaw ivina (-a-) asjii ; (kila, t:i\a) 
«evakii//(-o) lirUaya-bliaktaA punya-dhaniui-sthiL'iu, l;tlpratikslia/((-s), 
se . mpurn;im vlchakafan® bhavishyali-(-i-) ; n]rk(-g) iva clia ■sevaka//(-o) 
vratyiiA(-.s) tvayti prati-j Mipyishyatc). 

No Compromise with the Opposed Destkoctive Politics. Sacred 
Work must be revived in the Interests of our 
A cRicuLTURiU. State. 

S- SukshatraA kshayantaa*, ma fiaA(-o) dushkshutraA kshriycHta, 

(b) vas\'y«A(-s) chitteA(-j) chyautnaiA(-r) (haye) aramate. 

(c) yo/i”-(r)-dlMA(.<j) martyaya (-«•) api-]antu»/*> (have) (tvam) vasish' 
Me (Arainatc) ; 

(d) gave nv^iyiitrtJB krshi-karina krivTitam (avarja va, kr«u(-v)Ui) : 
tam naA <-a) uliaraya^’piiiueid ({^ poshayaA) kila ta»», gam , gavaw, 
.sarvailia f-o) ukshayaA(-saphuli krnavaA poslii/val). 

AR(A)MAiri, Archangel of the Sacked Field Work, auoni: can oive 

Pro.spekitv. She alone f.ffkits the food supply, then a.s ever 
THE VITAL QUESTION. 

0, Ssa ill (-y (aramatiA(.r) nuA(-s) ^su-kshetram, sukshemaw, (dat) ; 
sa naA ( (-a)** uia-yiiiim) 

(li) dat tavisiiHM vasoA(-r) iDaiiasaA(*D) hhadra-bhrajasYuti ; 

(i ) at(-d) asyai (a(-y)) ncna (tat(-d) anugunatvcna) sumedhaA (-a) 
‘urv.iraA('a) oshadh/A(-r) vakshayat (-d) 

(d) asuraA (-o's-) asoA('r) jantau, janman, purvyasya. 
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4- . tVeii, lell me the issue of the future sirugl'le ; for the man so by 
Tlice cnlijjhienotl must follow close the holy Faith for which that 
has hud its toil and effort). Yea, O Miizda, he who would 
l>und his mind on thiit which is (both) the better and tlio worse (of the 
two rival causes). (6) must pursue the Daena which iie chooses (that 
prociaimed hy us) i:luse in word and action, (r) Hi.s wili and wish 
must he consistent in every way with his chosen creed and fealty, (d) 
and in Thine L'ndcrsbmding (which disceminif teaclicth all) shall 
he in many ways be (versed) at last:— (by Thee he will he recognised 
as (iiilhful to Thy scheme — the plan of Thy Salvation— here in our 
hamicis now and there beyond). 

5. ( Bui while I as yet know not that future, 1 can still hope and 
.pray). Let the good kings obtain (our) throne. Let not the evil foe- 
monarchs govern us, (but let Our Sainted Monarch gain well the day 
and rule us), ( 6 ) with deeds done in a sane sagacity (the true spirit of 
our party), O thou (Holy) Aramaiti, (c) sanctifying to njen('s minds) 
G Thou Best One. the best of blessings for (their) offspring, or 
since their birth, (t/) Vea, for the (Sacred) Kine, (O Aramaiti Blest 
Angel of the Herdsman’s toil,) lot (Tliy Tiller’s) toil be given, and 
may’s! Tliou cause her to prosper for our life. (Tlie salvation of 
our cause). 

'1 aifixaihem, — hardly-- ' Ibetuture life*. Wr UmmjIU keep our ideait L. Uiis present Jifo an 
(iAf as th>K may be po^ht9» The future Hfe K elsewhere aoiply pr4>viticd for in iho Guihu. it 
emy mean the ' entire life, hum lurih*. or pu^bly * ptksiehty',— 

** red'nyafam. We are indeed tempted to rend thb^ especi.Tlly iavlcwoflbe 

ca«»uru -which would be a rvanoa. aadn*rr«)m«jd. mpert’. would barmoni^io with 
/rArfye sd eg. cooj. tto rend ns alteraaiive or indeed a* preferred tear, liut it is impossible to 
deny that the form m ■faev ringe famiEar to the ear— Htee dy:Usimm a folio wiag verse to 
whicli ihi^ vr/vsya/am might be in aniithesH. * Let ooe be cast dou*D~le( Ihe other be 
sm vU' : that See the caecura appareally iSolated in h m ak^hma in 6. 

*3 Is ii Ui 5iMr. n'er.-ooe would have Ifaougbtlhal the Cow 'h meat was forbidden to be 
eaten i—yot we must not push sucli analogies too far. 

6. For she (dear product of that Holy Toil) will give us 
happy homes and the long enduring strength of the Good Mind(ed One, 
Our Pasture-Tiller), (e) and so for her Mazda in His Justice caused 
the meadow grass to Rourish, («/) He, .Ahura, in the hirtli of the 
primaeval life. 

* Th for fiaalil in (h« .uppirntd mvrj Is on. ofthtw. i-n.c-w1i.rr tbal .ijfii 

hluiply ; i»ee Gethaa ami l>ii.*uonar>. 
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The Accursed Raider ever yiiiuuvtexs with his Daeva-worshii’pimc 

Allies. The Sons oe A«iu\n, Oor Holy State, must hew them 
WITH THE sharpknko Sabrb. The Holy System must prevail 
and be immoveablv estabusheo. 

7, Ni(-y) esha-he4/aA(->o)dhi)'aiam, asyatam priiH(-y) upa-rama'»(?)®> 
prati(-y) I'rshyom atl-iyadhvam*’ (yayaw). 

(b) ye(-a) « vji80A(t) manasaA(*o) didh/rshadlivc *3, didrnlii!.haUhvi,i 
vrt, (-ar) 

(c) rtena samarruyaw®, yasya scU)A**(-s), sambandhasya, ivt 
jvantaA (-o’sa-) asat(*d) : 

(d) 8tse{(?>’8ni-). asmai, lasya hctuii<T) imam samajrayaihAmflin 
va — ?,dhflman®4{-s) tvdiye (-a) adbnni, asura. 

An Ekkective Prayer sought kob. By what rblic.ious action 

SHALL THE FaITHFUL LEADERS IIK RALLIED TO THE WORK? 

Ka tc vasoA{-r), (haye) sumedhaA, Usiuilrasya (-e-) 
(prarthana, satycna (-a-) artha-siddhi-bhn ? ) ; 

(b) ko te '-a) rteA ** (-r) iti, kila, ka tvadiyasya phalasya, -tat-sa«/- 

praptl-niyukta (-e> ishfiA, prorthana, mahyam, asura( ka mania 
hctoA (-s) CaC-phaia-samprapti-nirKpita, niyukia, bhavishyati ? ; 

(c) kena prarthana-yajMaia, lava (-ar-) rtena tvadiyaii® rten.i, 
vyakti-gaman ardhayitfn ishyami : kena (-a-) asmoii ava;S-(-oV-') 
artlia/n pratichaA (-0) mama jancbhyiiA(-£) rarma(«n),«ti»/ dfltave(-a) 
ahvynnii (hvayishyami), 

(d) vasoA(-r)manyoA(-r) cyatunrinam javanaA. 

When shall Our Doubts be keukved ? Reveal a Fresh Point 
IN Doctrine — the Needed 1 ’oijcv ; now to gain our Object. 

<). Kada veda (vcdishyami) yadi kasya-cit k-shayatlia (-yatha) 

(h) (haye) sumeUliaA (,-a} rta, yjisya nai, cnafna('ai*), etiA(-r )®3 dvravii- 
vini (-y) asHi(-d) 

(c) rju me inanaA-(-a)H>kaA(.o)®- (vavacl»at(-d)« \a) vasoA(-r) 
vapuA(-r) iiianusaA(-o) ; 

(d) vidyat(-chchh»»-) jvayayisb);m(-n), asmakaw ^hf.rma-(.a-).iuihi« 
paiiA (-f) ravaA.(-o-)-blirt(-tl) y.-Hha se(?)-sin.asmai(-a(y)-rtiA(T). iU 
(-y) eva?«, phalam ptiayam*, asai. 
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7. Down then let (her first mortAl foe) be cast, Aeshnia (of the 
bloody Raid who leads her captive with her Herdsmen). Against this 
envious®® Fury*(death-dealing as it is) smite ye, {b, c) O ye who desire 
to hold fast the sacred Refuge of Our Good Mind(-ed One the Central 
stronghold of Thy Cause) to whose Bond* the bounteous holy man 
belongs-<d) and therefore, O Ahura, (to save Thy struggling saint 
who toils with changing Iot).wiU 1 establish (that refuge) for him in 
Thy State. 

•l Remem.?— perbapi not hereto AraM+(iA>B-c«a*e', 'Millnew of death'— iipanin;e, tee 
romawlBitr, II I— cp.NewPendeBr«mia»>.. TlK Pahl.. Per. aad Ski. have ' envy', See 
Ceehas. 

• » ayedam toiai ea,ria>' eharpco', ote. : cp. wUbaTi » • to etrikeat'. 

• 3 oi dhr or drh*^ Hrnh', didhariahmdk^m. 

' 4 V>MXovy»= • lonrelop', «o here p ivteri eiL AlumatiTe olhrrwite ui the Dictionary. 

' 5 Loc eg. nt. See Dictionary thro u gbouc , 

• 6 Notice /Ao«*mi(= -min) again, why not a cormponding lad. form after termui ? ; see 
iua = • ihy.' 

8. (And how shall I beseech Thcc for this victory- and gain ?) What 
is tlie (potent) prayer* to bring on that Thy good Reign with Thy 
chosen ruler at its bead. Our Soven-ign , ? (i) What for Thy sacred 
reward and blessing for myself (the success of all my labours! ? 
(c) How shall I successfully (with .Asha) seek after Thy conspicuous 
(princely) coadjutors (in our cause), {dj Wliilc I myself help pressing 
on in Thy Good Spirit's deeds ? 

• Thmi, dat. or loc. of form (??)! bul/ioor mayeqiial/Ae* = fAtnya,— sec V.44,1., where the 
fAro/may = Ihve : and where the «r may eijiialy+a =yama/*tv/ya = -Thy', os nom sg f 
‘Ihvayi d(aVea ;-it seems to me not impimabk that fSoui may here as idiogram represent a 
fAceya(a) see. pi. ma-sc. ; recall red. fas. pmeiaaatve. 

o. (.Aye, when shall faith and prayer be changed to sight) ; and 
when slmll I in verity discern if Ye indeed have pow'cr over aught, 
( 6 ) O Lord, (in tliis Chief effort of Our life), and through the Holy 
Order of Thy Law, (O Thou) within w'hose (power lie) my griefs 
and doubts? (c) Let then Thy Saving Prophet find and declare 
aright (for) my delight Thy Good Mind’s wonder-working grace ; (tf) 
yea, let Thy Soshyant see ijow gifts of blest recompense may be 
his own. 


* > Sea Y. 34, >6, 

* t wait bare vuggcMed jd »g, imp.rv. pcif.tofaf**-- lot him dtxlnre' or ‘ let It 

be declared aright' ; see Diet. ; lo.am as .jd sg. ; .re rinAaai for di.fdAam, Otherwise ' the 
ddghtmg' ace. >g. i. to ne. 
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How Long ! When shall the bfpicibnt men arise ? and when 
SHALL THE FoUL TYRANTS 8 B REPELLED ? 

10. Kadfl, sumedhaA(-o), man(shay<iA(-a) naraA(-a) vi^ante ; 

(b) kada (-a-) apa (•«-) ajan(-n), ajishyanti, matram asya madasya, 

(c) yena (-a-) adhasa (-e-) iNgayata, (•a-) aAhwranenfi, (-a-) aNgayaia, 
(viknaA) KalpakdA('o) rupyanti, (-yan, rop«shyan(i), 

fd) yena cha (viknena) kratunadush-kshatroA (.o) ropishyanti dasy 
unoni'*' (asmakani jannta*bh«mi^Je« 4 n<t>») kshayan). 

Aye, When shall the Sacred Field Labour be re-established y 
What priest-war-chibftain shall give the settling 
Blow to the devastators ? 

11. Kadu, (hayc) sumedha^-a), rtena smad, aracnatiA(-r) ganirit 
(■ishyatl sukshUiA) ; 

(b) kada, ganiat kshatrena sukshidA (-s) tr»a-vaslt«, kfetra-yavasa-. 

vasint ? '• 

(c) ke dhvaradbhiA(-f) dvestnbhiA krianiA ( (.3). tebhyaA(.s), tesha?« 
prati, tan praU'kshaA(-a), uparwnan dhuA, dhante,*® (?) ; 

(d) kad a vasoA (-or) gamat (-d) mjma 8 aA{-j) chittiA ? 

We have the answer— the men ark here. Our Soshyants will do 
THE WORK for ThEE. 

12. te (tava satyena (-«*-)) asan ivayayishantaA (-0) diisyi/nani 
(asmakain jannia-bhami-defanaiB) 

(b) ye kshnutaiM^ namaA, (-s) sawtoshaw tubhyam dadataA (-f), tva;/i 
(-.r)joshayantaA(-s). sainiushayaiiUtA) (-0) vasucm manasa sacbantai. 

(c) cbyautnaiA (-r)*®rtena Uivh (tvadiyasya) jasasya, 

(d) te hi hitrtA, (•a)dhitaA, (•aiv^)8dh(yanta”^sani[iiethitara/t (-o) 
mhhati-krtaA®'' (-kartaraA), (-a) •* cslimasya, iti, kila (-ai), esha- 
hedasya (-a) asman prati (-y) akranialaA. 
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10. When, Ma2da, shall the men of active judgment come ? 
Xi) when shall they drive from bcncc, the soil of this (polluted) 
drunken joy, (c) whereby the Karpnns with (their) lierce zeal would 
crush us, and by whose planning inspiration U)c tyrants of our 
Provinces (hold on) Utcir evil sway ? 

* JUnntiiih, 'of enlighunment,' (o mon. — for tho Nufluun’ recall mhu n; eji. alao enrAW, 

<1 fi^grnyn. to tlie Fool of itaJkai, ‘Ibrousli whoao tonuriiv furr : ««c Aaghri m 'foet'i 

' root hut tVh. neeina to ifunk ihal it may belenf hero iMWaibly hntinf aonie reFrrenea 
to the ' iwlaled limb' at theendof the les-and (he* twncingrrtxHa' ‘ at thr loot of the true,’ 
•dA'imya haapowiMy aomeaUuMon tolbe SomHuicemed aia slimulaai by the Prieaily 
tVarriorn of (he enemy before batUe in ibe peeparalory aacritKeK. 

11. Aye, when shall our Aramaid, (High Angel of Our true Herds* 
ninn's Zeal) appear with ^Asha, Archangel of Thy Law, and with 
Khshathra (Thine established government) ? (i) When shall she come, 
as having the amenities of home for us, and provided (like our land) 
with pastures (for the sacred Herds) ? (c) (And) who shall give us rest 
from the bloody foes of evil deeds and faith ? (rf) To whom (to what 
Ardra-princes) shall Thy Good Mind(-cd One)'s wise plan) of strategy 
and policy) come near (to guide tliem in their toil to rescue and 
defend us). 

12. (To whom ?) The answer Hcih near ; tile men arc here). Such 
(needed) ones shall be the princely Saviours of the Provinces, (J) they 
who through Ihy Good-Mind(-cd ChieQ follow up a keen menial 
scheme of satisfaction (to thy Will) (c) through great deeds done with 
Asha's law, the Law of Thy Revealed Gsmmandmeni. O Mazda, 
{d) for these Prince Saviours are set for us as the (deadly) foes of 
Aeshma (Foul Demon of the bloody Raid — Arch Foe of all our Coun- 
try’s Life — Yea, they are set for us, and shall be once more and firmly 
established in tliclr offices). 

* t khshnum s * «harp«nmg * in tbe s«n^of * aniaialiog MaluifacUoni 

* j Forntd for Adm(flW/f»i'0' 'ffcall mitkalx. 

It )s impassible that this and the other Gathas could have been 
composed without a pointed reference to ilie particuUu's of a religious- 
political crisis in time of war. 



Art. XX . — Some Inieresting Antiquities of Salsette 

Bv 

J. A. SALDANHA, B-A., LL.B. 

{Read on tath January 1917.) 

Next to 'Bombay there is no part of this Presidency which engages 
so much of the solicitude of Government and the concern of the public 
as the isl.and of Salsette. It is to this islana that the Bombay Town 
Planning Act of 1915 has primarily been -made applicable— with a 
special collector, called the Salsette Development Officer, to carry out 
its purpose with a direct eye to the highest type of sanitation and the 
best amcnitieg of a town life. The study of tlie past of such a place 
must be of uniQue interest and value. 

2. In this paper 1 propose to confine myself to some ol its antiqui- 
ties over which light is thrown from legal enactments and documents. 
The first one that occurs to us is a very antique regulation of the 
Bombay Government, which, though not standing in any Statute book 
of unrepealed laws and regulations, still holds good in certain parts ot 
the Salsette island. It is the Salsette Revenue Settlement Regulation 
No. 1 of j8o8. It consists of an historical memoir of the revenue 
systems established by the Portuguese, the Mahranas and the East 
India Company as well of a little of geography, ethnography, botany 
and zoology of the place. In fact, il is a small gazetteer of the island 
in the form of one of the old Bombay Kegul.'ilions, held by Courts to 
have had the force of a legislative enactment and relied upon as binding 
in regard to land tenures in certain Khoti villages. 

3. Salsette — il is explained by the autlior of the regulation witli 
evident taste for philology — was corrupted by die Portuguese from 
SasUiSashasti- that is consisting of 60 villages. This Shasty should 
be distinguished from ilie Givi " Sahsti ” similarly corrupted liy the 
Portuguese imo Sal.siHie. 

4. It would not be out of place (o mention here that Salsette is 
described in a map drawn by the famous iravellor Fryer us Canora, 
and by Couto, Canoria. Clements Dawning in his compendious 
'HiHory of Indian Wars describes (he original inhabitants of this part 
nf India to be Keneyrians, prohtbly the Kolis. The terms Canora, 
Canoria and Keneyrians should, t think, be traced to the famous 
Knnheri caves or die village in which they are situated. Here I may 
warn you against confusing Keneyrians with the Kanarians, by whicb . 
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name the Goan priests or people settled in Salsette, Bassein and 
Bombay were called by the P<vlug^ese, deriving; that name from 
Kanara of wliich they thought Goa formed a part (vide my paper on 
Kanarian-Konkani Communitiet in Bombay, Part III, read before the 
Anthropological Society, Bombay, last year). 

5- To go hack now to Bombay Regulation 1 of 1808, it describes 
Salsette as subdivided into 7 islands when some izout of 17 square 
iniles of its area were submerged at spring tides, namely, Salsette 
proper, Trombay, Juhii, Versowa, Martva, Daravi, Raimurdha (omitted 
by mistake). The channels between the islands are being gradually 
filled up by silt and artificial embankments. We may be allowed to 
fancy a time when almost the whole of the island except the hills were 
submerged by the sea, and there dwelt in caves on the hills Eshermen 
or Jungle tribes. 

6. Wc may skip over the deso-iption in Regulation lof tSoSofthe 
vegetable kingdom, the san-hemp and American aloe, cattle and beasts 
and only note that the population of llie island numbered in 1808 only 
49,530, which would give 300 inhabitants fora square mile after deduct- 
ing the li miles overflowed by spring tides. The present population of 
the Salsette Taluka is 153,853 and that of the island may be computed 
at 145,000 after deducting the small strip on the continent. It has 
trebled itself in a century under Bax Brittanica. 

7. Of the primitive tribes of tliis part of India mention is made in 
the Regulation of the Kolis, Thakurs and Varlis. The Kolis were 
composed in equal numbers of Hindus and Roman Catholic Christians 
who had been subjected to some 12 personal taxes by the Mahrattas. 
These taxes were reduced to a small tump sum per body of those 
wlio served in the fisheries called angedena, which was later on 
allowed to he commuted for cultivadon of tlie waste land as was the 
moturfa, the tax on professions. Industries, &c. (ss. 36, 37 and 

38). 

The Thakurs and Varlis were to be subjected to some restriction!! in 
respect to hill cullivation (s. 64). Tlie Varlis were so called from their 
living on uplands or hills. They were no doubt highlanders, the 
most aboriginal of the inhabiianls of the district, still with a fond- 
ness for hill life and little under tite influence of Brahmanism (ixVfe 
Mr. R. E. Enthoven’s draft inonograph on Varlis). 

8. Living as the Varlis were on the hills of Salsette, was it not 
natural for them to have excavated caves and been cave-dwellers like 
the ancient cave-dwellers in Europe and other parts of the world ? 
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9. Remarkable discoveries have recently been made giving us some 

insight into the clvilizab’on of these ancient cave-dwellers of tixe 
Stone age some iQ to 30,000 years ago. Tlicir beautifully ornamented 
caves with fresco paintings and carvings remarkably life-like and artis- 
tic have evoked admiration among even modern artists. Referring 
to these at Che lust presidential address at the iiK'eting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr- Evans says : “ In their 
most developed stage . . . these primeval frescoes display not 

only a consummate mastery of natural design hut an extraordinary 
technical resource. Apart from the cliarcoal used in certain outlines, the 
chief colouring matter was red and yellow ochre ... In single 
animals the tints varied from black to dark or ruddy brown or brilliant 
orange, and so by fine gradation the paler nuances, obtained by 
scraping and washing. Outlines and details are brougltl out by wfiite 
incised lines, and Che artists availed themselves with great skill of the 
relief afforded by convexities of the rock surface. But Lite greatest 
marvel of all is that such polychrome masterpieces as the bisons stand- 
ing and couchant, or with limbs huddled together, of tlte Altamira 
cave, were executed on the ceiling of inner vaults and galleries where 
the light of day has never penetrated. Nowhere is there any trace of 
smoke and it is clear tliat great pn^p^ss in the art of artificial illu- 
mination had already been made. We now know that stone lamps 
decorated in one case with the engraved head of ibex, were already in 
existence.” 

10. Describing the caves of Niaux in France, Marrct in his Anthro- 
pology (Home University Library Series) says :. “ So it was indeed a 
cathedral after a fashion, and having in mind the cavern pillars, the 
curving of alcoves and chapel.s, the shining white walls and tlie dim 
ceiling that held in scorn our modern powerful lamps, I venture 
question wliether man has ever lifted up his heart in a grander to 
one.” 

The caves of India display greater art and grand'eur notably 
those of Kcnhari, Ajaniha and Fllom. That there is good deal in 
them that cun be traced 10 Buddhist, Jain and Hindu monastic institu-* 
tions, there can be no doubt. But did they not find much that had been' 
ready-made fur them by the old cave dwellers of this part of India? 
This question suggests itself to that eminent scholar James Douglas, 
who in his lionilay and IVcstem India hints on a much more ancient' 
origin of the Kenliari caves than from lixe Buddhistic ages. 

11. If there is good foundation for this question, India may well be 
proud of its ancient aboriginal cave-dwellers. In the Varlis, the moat 
aboriginal of the primitive hill-tribes of this part of India we may 
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perhaps stumble upon a Irabe as tlic original IbuiiJcrs ur ihC' successors 
of the founders of the caves of Kenhari. 

12. Anothei relerence in Regulation I of 1808 that throws light on 
ancient history of Salsette relates to the prosperity that reigned in it 
during the rule of Raja Bimb towards the latter end of the i.^th cen- 
tury. The time of this famous king is corroborated by documents of 
a legal character which relate to a dispute betueen Nayakrao, a 
descendant of Raja-Guru Purshottamrao Paithankar, and n Pnthare 
Zaniindar of. Mal:id concerning pichori rights. This was in the reign 
of AKaudin II ofBcdar (1520-22 A.D.). 'fhe dispute was first decided 
by Diwan Mahomed Calil, but on being carried in appeal to the king 
of Bedar, during the investigation, a sanad or patent of Raja 
Bhimdeo was produced whkh had been given to the Raja-Guru 
under peculiar circumstances described below. On the invasion of 
Devgiri by Sultan Allaudin in Shake 1220 (1298 A.D.), one of the two 
sons of the king of Devgiri, fled with the Kaja-Guru to the Konkan and 
took possession of the territory from Pamcra to Astagar. He came to 
Mahi-Mahim ( Boml>ay ) and divided the country into twelve parts. 
He gave the district iif Malad and some villages from the district of 
Pahad to the Kaja-Ciuru as jaliagir iind walan, ;ind the Raja-Guru 
divided It into nine parts and assigned one to each of his relations. 
The raja purcliascd from llie widow of Goviiid Mitltiiri the walan of 
sir desai and sir deshpande of Malad (in 1221 Shake-.'V.D. 1298-99) 
and gave it to his abovenamed Raja-Guru in charily. In this way 
the Raja-Guru and his son Trimbakrao reached the dignity of sir 
desai and swarajya kulkarni or independent officers. This account 
having been testified to by several elderly witnesses, the king Allaudin 
II of Bedar confirmed the title and dignity of Raja-Guru on the 
plaintiff, whose descendants hold an important place even now among 
what are called Deshasth Brahmans of Bombay, Salsette and Bassein. 

13.' The account given in the regulation of the revenue policy • adopt- 
ed by the Portuguese Government gives us an inkling into the revenue 
system prevailing under the old rule of Hindu rajas which the Portu- 
guese seem to have followed. The Indian vernacular terminology used 
in quoting the several taxes furnishes additional proof of their antiquity 
dating from the old Hindu regime. 

14. Their tokah or demp, ardhul, thilolri, and other revenue tenures 
are too well known to need further description than that given in the 
Regulation, which I shall quote here : — 

(A) The island of Shasty was conquered by the Portuguese in 1^34, 
from the Mahomedhan prince who was then its sovereign, and there- 
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after parcelled out among the European subjects into ullage alloL- 
incnts at a vorj- small foro or quit rent ; those European proprietors 
continuing the local usage of levying, under the denomination of tolah 
or demp, an ascertaitud and permantut rent from the Native Indiant., 
who cultivated their estates, which was rated with a view to yield to 
the land-lord ons-half of the crop. 

This produce consisted, as far as regarded the cultivation of rice 
grounds, of ckoviia or white, ctdlcd also gora and of khara or ratta 
(», e., salt or coloured hatty, the term batty or. paddy meaning rice in 
husk), the latter bearing throughout the island a very sumll proportion 
to the former. 

The crops of tlic chowka being liable In ordinary years to little or 
no variation were subjected for the most part to llie above mentioned 
iixed proportion of taxation on a bigha or other given extent of the 
several sorts of ground ; whilst those of the tbara being more fluctuat- 
ing and precarious were regulated at that e;irly period by (he contin- 
gent ardhul or moiety of the varying annual produce. 

(B) For cultivation of surplus batty or rice lands, the Portuguese 
land holder allotted to the cultivator spare grounds called chikal and 
furnished him with the seed, on condition of ilie latter’s rendering 
besides the amount of the ori^nsd quantity of seed, the third or some- 
clnies only a fourth, or still less proportion of the produce. 

(C) (I) Holdings in shilotri tenure (called also serrotcr) consisted 
of lands said to have been acquired on favourable terms of tenure by 
purchase from the Portuguese, whicli property was respected 
throughout tlic subsequent revolutions. 

(ii) Shilotri lands also consisted of certain plots of ground gained 
from the sea by emlxutknient or brougltl into cultivation from the 
jungle or forest at the personal expense of individuals, who thence 
continued to pay thereon in severiil instances a fixed quit rent without 
reference to the produce. 

(D) Some of the coarser grains, pulse .and vegetables were raised, 
to a very limited extent, in a few available spots in the dengar or 
hills whence this wa.s known under the name of dongar or hill culti- 
vation (Sections II, til and IV). 

Every possible excuse was taken to make various additions to the 
land revenue. To these Portuguese added a few including a basket- 
ful of paddy as a wedding gift to a Portuguese proprietor’s daughter 
which in one village became permanent. 
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15. Among these taxes one of the most interesting was fary serotare, 
a small money rent levied from the Kunbics for their being allowed 
to raise vegetables on the general barnyard of the village. There 
were numerous other taxes during the Portuguese or pre-Portuguese 
times. The Mahraltas addci^iargely to these. The most notable 
among the Mahratta additions was mohturje Uix on professions and 
industries and gkarpatty, a tax on houses at the rate quanor to one 
rupee per ehula or fire-place (s. 8). 

16. Taxes on industries and professions are calculated to check 
growth and increase the price of the articles liiey produce. They were 
based on a policy, the reverse of the policy of subsidizing industries 
adopted with success in several countries, notably Germany and Japan, 
for which there is a Strong demand among a section of political 
economists In India. 

17. From the outcry in some quarters against the Abkari policy 
of the British Government one would fancy that it is the creation or 
the present rulers of India. But the history recorded in Regulation 1 
of 1808 affords us a glimpse into the excise policy of the old Indian 
rajas as well as that of the Piirtuguese and Mahraltas wliich gives a 
lie to the theory. Wc are apt to overlook the fiici that tlie use and 
abuse of liquor had been widely prevalent in India long before the 
advent of tbc Europeans and Manu's laws and Yajnyavalkya lay 
down punishment for excesshe drinking. The praschit of drinking 
boiling liquor is prescribed in case of tlie iwice-bom transgressing the 
laws enjoined against drinking any liquor (Manu XI, 91-92). The 
Portuguese imposed the ancient tax on the caste of Bhandaris for 
the liberty of extracting liquor from trees and levied a tax called rend- 
daru (renda signifying a farm in Portuguese) for the exclusive right 
of selling toddy and inowrah arrack and lax on Bha^idaris (called 
rend-bhutty) for tlie licence of distilling and selling the spirit at tlieir 
own house (s. 6 of Bombay regulation of 1808). The Mahratta ela- 
borated this Abkari system with the addition of taxes from particular 
arrack shops (s. to ibid). 

18. Tlie tax gathering among the Malirntta was entrusted largely 
to farmers— a practice at first followed by the East India Company 
both ill Bengal and the Bomhay Presidency. Tiic disastrous results 
of the heavy taxation on so many counts, entrusted for collection to 
fanners Is briefly but graphically described in section 38 of Regu- 
lation I of 1808. 

19. The Bombay Government vigorously applied at llic close of the 
(8th century to do away with the farming system and succeeded 
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in most cases and adopted tile fallowinf' measures for restoring tHei 
island to the old prosperous condition : — 

(1) They declared old holders of the land perpetual proprietors of 

their tenures subject to the condition of paying one-third of 
the average crop instead of half as under the Portuguese 
Government. 

(2) Many of the old taxes connected with the land a'vcnuc under 

various excuses were abolished. 

(3) A number of villages leased in perpetuity or for long periods to 

capitalists— Europeans, Parsis and others— with a view to 
inducing them to cultivate osik lands on various conditions 
among ethers that the lessees ctillected the revenue or assess- 
ment which could not be increased without the sanction of 
Government and that they respected the old rights and 
privileges of the cultivators. 

20. The words used in many of the leases are kkotine dile (given 
in farm) and the lessee was described to be Kliot with certain rights 
under Ch. VI of Reg. XXVll of 1827. These lessees may therefore 
be rightly called Khots in the original and strict sense of the term. 
The character of the tenure on which the Salsette khots held villages 
puzzled Mr. Westropp when he was Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
for the Bombay Government in i862,butthe PrivyCouncil in 1868 in the 
case o^Rvitunji vs. Collector of Tkana (X. VV. R. P. C. 13; 11 M. I- -'\- 
795) with reference to the Ghatloopar Khot held that he was merely 
a revenue farmer and enjoyed no proprietorship of the soil in any of 
the lands leased to him and that his title wa.s limited to the particular 
waste lands described, not to all the waste lands of the village. 1 
incnlion this ruling here because it is so old that it has been sometimes 
overlooked in deciding similar or analogous points in the aoih century 
as if it were iin antique relic of ancient times. 

21. We shall now sec what light Reg. 1 of 1808 throws on the 
constitution ot vllliigcs in Salsette. In this connection we must bear 
in mind that .Salsette originally consisted of 66 villages which still 
exist with a few nddilions, out of which 30 have been alienated 
in khoti or in fee simple .-is indicated above. Tlie managers of tlio 
villages-Mfl/tdfiirrtf (old men or elders) or probably a council of elders 
were retained by the Portuguese (s. 6). To these a patil and a karkun 
Were added during the .Mahratta times. From mohturla or tax on 
professions and industries levied by the Malirattas it would appear 
that there existed a number of village artisans — the shoemakeTi the 
blacksmith, carpenter, priest of temples, who were a sort of balutedars 
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entitled to some dues from the villagers as in Konkan and Deccan. 
Patils and Mahataras took cc^niaance of village disputes (s. 55). 

32 . In my paper on village communities in Sat'antvadi read before 
the .‘Xntlu'opological Society of Bombay (Vol. VIll of its Journal 
p^ 490), I have shown how tiH're exist still vestiges of the old village 
community life in that part of Konlcin. We find some indicaiiofaS 
of village community organization in Siilsctte. A village in tltc West 
and East as pointed out by Sir Henry Maine in his ViUage C'oMmunt- 
Isrs Comprises (a) the village site or township, (6) the cultivated area 
and (e the common mark or waste. 

In Salsettc Uie first is the gaonthan, the second is die cultivated paddy 
or' rice lands and the third the common grazing lands and waste lands. 
In India common pastures do not occupy such an important place as 
in the West, since we need cattle mostly for tillage, not for its meat. 
Yet there is considerable gurucham land in Salsctte for grazing 
for the preservation of which special stipulation w’as made in meat 
making grant of villages to the Khol of Malad in S. 55 of Regulation 
I of 1808. This section also reserves to the villagers Ihv continuation 
of the use as usual of jungle grass for manuring, the prtHiuce ol village 
tanlts, common forest timber and unproductive bmb trees belonging to 
Government for house building, firewood from forests, &c. 

23. Grass lands in India, us 1 have pointed out, are not so much of 
use for grazing purpo-ses as in the West. In Salselte grass lands— once 
waste and almost useless for any purpose — gradually acquired a high 
value from the growing demand for grass in Bombay. Hence the Kunbis 
seem to have gradually acquired exclusive rights over, parts of old 
waste grass lands, which belonged to the village community or to 
individuals and tlie hay exported from them was subject under S. 61 
of Bombay Regulation I of 1808 to a tax of Rs. 7 on each jangar of 
two boats, which tax was iilso exacted from the hayfarmer, who was 
allowed to cut it from the hills and waste grounds and other spots 
appertaining to Government. 

34. " TI1C so-called waste lands in India,” remarks Sir Henry 
Maine in Lecture IV on ViUagf CommunitUs, “are parts of the domain 
of the various communities which they theoretically arc only waiting 
opportunity to bring under cultivation. Yet this controversy elicited 
an admission which is of historical interest. It did appear that tliough 
the Native Indian Government had fur the most part left the village 
communities entirely to themselves on condition of their paying the 
revenue assessed upon them, they nevertheless sbnieiinies claimed 
(though in a vague and occasional way) some exceptional authority 
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over the waste ; and acting on the precedent the British Government 
at various settlements of land revenue has not seldom Interfered to 
reduce excessive wastes and re-approprintc uncultivated land among 
various communities of a district. In connection with this claim and 
exercise of rights you will call to mind the power vested in the early 
English kings to make grants of waste to individuals in severalty first 
with and then without the consent of the VVilan and we shall see that 
the mud) more extensive rights acquired by the lord over the waste 
than over the village domain constitutes a point of capluil importance 
on the process known os the feudalization of Europe.'’ 

35, A process somewhat on these lines appears to have taken 
place in the khoti or tlic landlord villages of Salselte. Bui it is a 
question whether Government did transfer to kliots occupancy rights 
acquired over.bhat! or gras.s lands which formed portions of the' 
assessable lands of vill.-^crs. In a recent case coming from Malad to 
the High Court of Bombay, this question was answered in the 
negative. 

26. What we have to bear in mind is that the rights of village 
communities in India over waste lands preceticd as n rule the claim 
made or established by Government or landlords over them. If ihis 
were a fact in Salsette, the presumption that arises from it is a matter 
that belongs to the domain of law, which would be out of place to 
discuss here. 

27. The existence of such a thing as the title of aggreg.ntes of 
individuals, therefore of village communities, to lands in a village is 
recognised in our land revenue codes (vide S. 37 of Bombay L. R. 
Code). Sonic of such rights of village communities in Salsette have 
been indic.ited above. To what farlher extent they may exist and to 
what extent they are now vested in Cov'erninent or khots is a question 
of much interest and importance that has .arisen and may arise in 
many a case before courts for solution. 

1 sliall now close- I have indicated in this paper a few points re- 
lating to Salselte antiquities which are I suppose of much interest, but 
wliicii I have dealt with but adequately. Many of iJieni are of suffici- 
ent iinportsinrc to require more careful handling at the hands of 
scholars who liuve more learning and leisure to command than mj'self. 
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The ahhreviaiions employed herein are— 

A. G. 1 .— Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India. 

A. S. W. I.— Archteolugical Survey of Western IndLi (Reports of). 

B. G. or Bom. G.— The volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer. 

. Bom. S. S.— Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

B. R. — Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World. 

Cor. Ins. I. or C. I.— Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 

£. I.— Epigraphia Indica. 

I . .A. — Indian Antiejuar}'. 

J. B. B. R. S. — Journal of the Bombay Bninch of the Royal 

-Asiatic Society. 

J. R. A. S. — Journal of the Royal .Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 

S. B. E. — Sacred Books of the Eiist Series. 

S. B. H. — Sacred Books of the Hindus. 

In the case of the Ramayana and the Mahabhitrata, the Bombay 
edition has been used unless otherwise expressly stated. 

THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF MAHAR.ASHTRA. 

The subject of the present essay is the Ancient Geography of Malta- 
rash(ra as collected from Indian and non>Indian sources. 

By ‘ Ancient Geography ' 1 mean Geography from the earliest times 
to about 1300 A.O., when the modem period of the history of Maha- 
rash{ra is generally held to begin. Within the limits of lime thus 
prescribed, I propi'sc to deal with many of the topics that arc treated 
of in ordinary manuals of Geography in modern times, such as the 
origin ol the name of Mahariishlra. the extent of territory comprised 
in it, its political divisions, mounUiins, rivers, cities, towns, sacred 
places, population, castes and communities, trade .and cnmmunicfi* 
tions, language and religion, fadiikal administration, &c. Though 
by no means professing to write the ancient History of Maharashjra 
(which subject has already been treated by a master mind, vis.. Sir 
Ramkrishnn Bhandarkar)it will often he necessary for me to discuss 

‘ 1 hu papempwnit> inn ui the <l.Hie .is Spnngvr Rccarch Scholar in ibu Uom- 
bay Umvei^ty for 1915- rb. * 
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questions that may be thought with greater propriety to belong to 
the province of ancient History. But ancient History and Geography 
arc very closely connected and the treatment of one cannot but stray 
into the domain of the other. TIte two cannot be kept separate in 
watcr-tigiit compartments. History and Get^aphy always act and 
re-act upon each other. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to indicate the various 
sources which shed light on ilw ancient Geography of India in general 
and of Maharashtra in particular. 

1 .— Indian Sources— 

(o) Sanskrit Literature— 

1. .\ncicnt Vcdic Literature. . 

2. Pi'tnini, Katyiiyana and PaUinjali. 

3. The two ejMCS, Ramayana and Mahabharata. 

4. The Puranas, such as Vayu, Matsya, Vislinu, Markan- 

deya, Bhagavata. 

5. Astronomical works, such as the Biihatsaiphiti, ilie 

Suryasiddhanfa. 

6. Dramas, poems and romances, such as the Balarama- ' 

yana of Raja^khara, the .Vfeghaduta, the Raghu- 
Viini&t, the Da&tkuinara Charila. 

7. Otiicr Sanskrit works, such as the Kamasutra, tlie 

Yogabhashya of Vyasii, the Brihatkaihamanjari, 
the Rajalaranginl, the Kavyanu^sana of Henia- 
chandr.i and V^bhaia, local Mahatmyas, embodying 
irtiditiunal and often fanciful information. 

(b) Buddhist Liteniture, such as the Jatnlcis, the Dlpa Vumia 
.nnil Mahavaipia. 

(e) Jaiti Literature. 

((f) Inscriptions on stone and copper published in various IBooks 
and journstls. 

(e) Coins.* 

' Ancient coins bars bsvn o( very great use in MlUiiW reiedqusction- in Hlrtor)'. They 
aTtfngt, however, cf mlch tuem purely geograptual 4)ueBtiO(Ut St«U. iherc are coiM 
impreeseJ with wrll'known geognphicaJ uinae«r.^.. »ee Rapeon'e lodian CoifiK p* 

where we have ihe namos f^TPTy come of the spd and jrd ccnttirice B. C» 
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II. — AndciiL noii-liKUiii> Sources — 

(<i) Classic.il notices of India in the works of Herodotus, Ktesias, 
Mc;,'asthenes, Arrian, Ptoieiny, in tlie Periplus of the 
Kr)ilir»an Sea. 

(^) Accounts of Oiinesc Pilgrims, such as Fa Hian, Hiouen 
Thsang, I-ising. 

(r) .Mnhomudan UTilcrs, like those in ILIIiot's Hislo'y of India, 
Vot. I, and Alberuni. 

(d) European travellers like Marco Polo, Friar Odoric, Friur 
Jordanus. 

III. — Modem works on History and antiquities, such as the 
writings of Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Fleet, Mr. Vincent Smith. 

Earliest traces of Intercourse with the Deccan. 

As the .meient Aryans were settled in the Punjab, there arffnaturally 
no refereitcos in the ancient Vedic literature to any place that belongs 
to the peninsula of India. Tlio most ancient reference that points to 
the south i.s perhaps in the Ailareya Brahmana (VII, 18), where the 
.Andhras, Pundras,* Sabaras, Pulindus and Mulihas^ are mentioned as 
degenerate tribes. So also in the ssinie Brahmana (VII, 3.4, 9), the 
Prince Bhiina is called Vaidarbha (of Vidarbha, modern Berar) and is 
said to have received instruction from Parvata and Narada regard- 
ing the substitutes for Soma juice. Prof. Macdonell’s Vedic Index says 
tliat ViJarbiiH occurs as the name of a place only in the 
Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana, where Maialas (dogs) are 
safd to kill tigers. Vidarbhi • Kaundinya is the name of a te.acher 
mentioned in the first two Vamlas in the Briliadiraoyakopanishad 
(II, 6, 3 ; IV, 6, 21). Vaidarbhi is the patronymic of a Bhirgava in 
the Praino-panishnJ. Prof. Macdonell sees a reference to Reva 
(Narmada) in the name Revottara that occurs in the ^tapatha 
Brahmann several times (XIT, 8. i, 17: XII, 9, 3, 1). These are almost 
the only notices in. the Vedic literature that in any way point to places 
south of the Vindhya. From this we may safely conclude tliat even in 
the latest period of Vedtcliioraiure represented by the Upanishads, 
almost the whole of the country south of the Vindhya was terra 

■ Tha Kavyadanaot Dapdi aaoociaiM lha dl) with 

■ 14. It it estrcmoly 

daubtful whethar the Pkiodranol the Aitara>aar«identicsil with tha 3’’^^ kings. 

fr 31^1 jfttn Iwttw 
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incognita. The river Narmadii or Reva has always been regarded, as 
we shall sec later on, as the dividing line between Aryavart.T and the 
Deccan. Vidarbha lies on the borderland of Aryavaria ; and the 
.^ndhras and other tribes mentioned in the .\jtareya Brahmana most 
probably lived in Katinga between tlie mouths of the Godavari and the 
Krishi;iii. 

We are not in a position to 6x the exact point of time when the 
peninsula of India became known to the Aryans of the north. Yiska 
in his Nirukta (not later than <;oo B. C.) refers to certain customs ot 
the southern people.' Whether he means the people of the Deccan is 
not quite clear. In limes Inter thnn Y.lska's, the people of the peninsula 
of India c.Tine to be called Dnkshitiatyn and their country Dakshipa- 
patlia. In Pai.iini’s Sutras, we do not meet with Dakshindpatha. But 
out of the numerous geographical names occurring in liLs Sutras, there 
are two that point to the .southern portion of India. In .\shtadhyfiyi, 
IV, I, 170 and 173 he refers to the twocountrics named .Aimaka .and 
Kalinga.' The .-\rthasasira (300 B. C.) of Kaujilya, while giving jthe 
e.xtenC of rainfall in various countries, refers to the countries of .A^maloi 
and Aparanta.* We shall see later on that Asmaka was the name of 
the country round about the Ajanta caves. As geographical names 
have a tendency to persist, we shall not be quite wTong if wc assume 
that Papini refers to this country. Kalinga is tlic country whicli corres- 
ponds to the northern part of tlie Madnts Presidency between the 
mouths of the Krishna and llic Gixlavari. The word Dakshipapathn 
is, however, found as early as the Baudliayima Sniriti which quotes a 
Gaiha of the Blirillaviiis.* The .-\rthasAstrii of Kaulilya contains an 
interesting discus.sion its to the relative superiority of irade routes 
rndialing to the .south from Patniiputra to those going to the north.” 

' Sc,- III s (R..(h) 39: 

5f 'if^ ipp^T'TFt <j fir qiiR * ! firt5?f?r ?Ff 

?nrT%TTaf^^ ht ■ 

' ' ■ IV. Iii7j. 

‘ 5^55nvi5:r>3fftJi*n73. ’ 'v. i..jn 

^ stwjr:’ h.p. o*. 

' ^rjn!T«PT .-diiuM.) 1. 1. ‘ sr^irTT 

i +*iiiwj: 9;rqt4ii3sir«rT«iW3ft: 5i?i3J7smf9if*KT: 

^ivfTrrn I’arwim vii.r. sj* itw.>. 
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In the Mahabharata the word Dakshicapalha occurs frequently. 
In the Sabhiparva (31. 17) we are told Uiat Sahadeva went 
to Dakshitiapa^a after conquering the Pai?^yas. From the 
Vanaparvii wc learn that Daksliinapatlia was to be reached after 
crossing .\vanli and mountain Riksha.' In the Bhishmaparva we ate 
told that Nila, King of Mahishmati, with troops called Niliiyudhas 
from Diikshinilpatha fought oit the side of the Kauravas (Cal. Ed. of 
1834, verse S7S). In the Nanaghat inscription (No. 1 in A. S. W, 1 ., Vol. 
y, p, 60) Vedisiri is mentioned as the king of Dakshiniiputha about 
soo B. C, In the Kainaynna, Dakshiijapatha is enumerated along 
with Sauntsli]ra (II, 10, 37). Patanjali (140 B. C.) in his Mahubh&shya 
(on PAniiii, I, i.tq) says titat in Dakshinapatha a great lake is called 
Sarasi instead of “Sams.’” In the w'ell-known Girnar inscription of 
the Ksliatrapa Kudradaman (150 A. D.) Satakarni is spoken of as the 
king of Dakshinapatha.* One of the Nasik inscriptions mentions 
Dakshinapatha (.A. S. W. I., IV, p. 110). The .AIIahab<ad stone pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta (middle of the 4th centuiy .A. D.) men- 
tions several kings of Dakshinapatha \'aiiquishvd by that brilliant 
Gupt.a Emperor.* It is not necessary to refer to writers later than the 
4th century A. D. Among ancient foreign books, it is the Periplu-S 
(isC centur\' .A. I).) that first mentions Dakhinaliades (Dakshinapatha). ’ 
Fa Hian (in India from 399 to 415 A. D.) spealcs of a country called 
‘Ta-thsin’ Dakshina, which seems to correspond with the narrower 
sense of Dakshinap<atha (for wbicli see further on). He says “ Going 
two yojanas south from this, there is a country called ‘ Ta-thsin ’. 
Here is a Sangharama of the former Buddha Klsyapa. It Is construct- 

‘ qg gSilPfT I 

^ it??? II 

qq *i«i?lrt: q^»qt ^ Fjsni 11 

qq q®vr 1 

aifl: qt ^ II' 

VaAsparvn, Cb.ip. 61 . av>|. 

Thin WDA niud hy Nala when leavini; NinhaJhA. If pr,>per1> mlorproud iheia >'cn>e« mean 
that while e^lBir Imm NiKhaOha 10 llakUilpSpaihn <>nchad <0 or<^s the tcrrilory of Avant 
lEuteni M&lvn) and RikOia ParratA riiMuthly tl>oS.'»purn Kanpoi, thni severaJ road'led 
fram Nlnhadlia to DakehipApath.-t nnJ 111.-0 VularhhA formed pan of Dnksliliijlpnlha, 

’ ‘ 5i%«nq5r ft' qyrf^ pftflt ntPi i’ '• i*- n (Kicihofn) la 

Another pleco be fpeaks of Ibo IHk>bi 9 .^tyaA ay being itsry fond of hlAh ' 1^9^!^ ffl 

5n%orpqT=’ vat. i. p.s. 

’ I. A. Vol. VII, p. aSj : A. S. W. I.. II. p. tii 

' See Cor. li». I., Vol. Ill, p. 7 . 

" See I. A.. Vol. VIII.. p. MJ. 
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ed out of a great mountain of rock hollowed to the proper shape. 

. . . The country of * Ta*thsin ’ -is precipitous and the roads 
dangerous.^’* 

1 have thus traced the occurrence of the name OaUsIiiriripuLha from 
the times of the Baudliayana Smfiti (joo B. C.) to the times of 
Samudraguptaand Fa-Hian.* 


I shall nest turn to other places In the peninsula of India referred to 
in ancient records. 


K&cyayana in his. Vilrtikas ha$ several important allusions to plac^ 
in the south. He mentions a country named Mahisbni&n (in hi 4 
Vartika on Panipi, IV, 2,87) and tlie Piii>dyas.(in.Vilrtika on Pwi'm, IV» 
1,168). Is it .too much to suppose that this country called’ MahishmSn 
is identical willi the .Mahisamandala referred to in the Mahavaqisa 
and witli Mahisliinati, a aty oA the Narmada ? The countries of Chola 
and Kerala are Included in the Kambojadigana* and KishkindhAis 
mentioned in the Paraskaradigana (Panini, VI, 1,157). edicts of 

A^oka furnish very interesting infoiuiaiion about the peninsula ol 
India. The 2nd Rock Edict mendons the Cholas, Pandyasj 
Satiyaputa and Ketala (Kerala) puta.-* The sth Rock Edict speaks 
of Che Raslikas and the Peteiriikas and the Aparahtas.‘ Who the 
Ras;ikas were is not settled beyond doubt. General Curutingham thouji 
ght it to be a name of Surashjra (Kathiawar). Tlie word corresponds 
to Che Sanskrit word Rashfrika and may have been employed to denote 

* See Seal'd Fa>Uian, Vol. 1. p» LXVUl. 

° The prevaliTice of the name of DxikuhinApatha ^ve rue (o (tie term VctAripatiia for tho 
whole or some portion of Northern India, la the Hysharhnriia u c rend chat RjjyavardliiuiJi' 
wae Kent to UttnrApatha to vanquish the Iluoars. fIJoai. S. S. P. cio). In •ft Chajukfft 


grant the Bopefor Knrsha ht tnNrd the sovcreiRn of 
•4i p> 

In noother grant PvJnken II b dencrihed as 


J. B. B. R. A. Vol. 


naipw: ■^iroftaspnifma:' u- a. voi. s, p. tntb^ 


•lizsn^ (Cowdl, Vi>l. IV, p. JO. bV. 4S4) a king is saU t.* have reigned ip 


in the disiriei. .A BuddhJ»« Snseriptioii uf ihe loth Century ha» a-'ltl't®! for Northern 
India (I. A. Voi. >». pp. Jc.^^ 09 ). Tho (pMilondthe »n*Wfl3n*r refer 

to ‘Otardba* inn'Niuakinscriplion<U. C. Vol. (6. p. : A.S.W.I.. It , p. ttg) a 

equivalent of I)TYITR^ t TJ>» Cooimenuitor of the identifiee 

with Bahlika (II s- P- Horaenlealere from erespokai of in Ihe Faritjlha 

(Vinayapitaka, VoL HI, p.6X 

• on iv. i.ijj. 

• See A.S W. I., Vd. II.. p. (6. 


SeaA.S. W.L, Vol. II, p. ya. 
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the people of that country that afterwards came to be called Maha- 
rashtra. The Petentkas are generally rettarded to be so denominated 
after PratishiliSiiH (Modem Pai|hnn). The words ' Anye .^paranta ’ 
occurring in the 51!) ICdict at Khulsi, ( jirnar and Dluiuli, if inter- 
preted as iiionning ' other western countries,' lead lo the conclusion 
that the Kiistlkns and IVtenikas must have been some people 
in the west. The ijih Rock Ivdict mentions the Cholas, Pflij- 
{lyas, Andhras, Pulindas and couples the Hhujus and I’cleniltas 
(Petenirtya at Khalsi) H^eiher.* The Bhojas ruled in the Bernrs for 
several euiiiuries.' The Variikas of Kaiyayana mention the Bhojas 
as Rshatfiyas.* The Bharhut Stupa (200 B.C.) in the Central IVovinces 
records in an inscription on one of the pillars of the railing a gift from 
Gorakhiu'i (Gorakshita) of Nasik.* Tlie Nanaghai inscription points 
out that about 200 B. C. the country about Junnar was the seat of 
clvilizaiion and Brahmanicat culture. Pacanjali in his Mnhabhashya 
Yiblices Kanchipurn, Kerala, Mahislimair, N&sikya (Nasik) .-ind Vaidar- 
bha.' in the times of the Sultanipala we meet with the stor\' that Uie. 
disciples of f 3 Avnri wilh their faces turned to the north went to Patiiihana 
of Alak.t first, then to Mahlssitti and then to I'jjcnf." The Periplus 
of the Erythraian sea speaks of P^Uiana (modern Paitlian) and 
Tiigara as two specially important market towns of Dakliinabades 
(Dakshinfipatha).' Ptolemy also mentions Bailhana as the royal seat 
of Ptolcm.aios (Pulumayi)." 

Taking all that has been said above about DaksUinapaiha and the. 
notices of t arioiu places arid countries in the peninsula of India, we can 
aflirm that several centuries before the Christian era, dtc whole of the 
peninsula from Cape Comorin to the Narmada had been explored, that 
it contained papulous .nnd prosperous cities at that period and that it 
was divided into several wel|.organized kingdoms. 

1 shall now fry to point out tl>e extent of the country known as. 
Dakshinapatha. The word seems to have been used in some cases for 
the whole of the peninsula from the Sclu to the Narmadl, as for 

« S*«A. S.W, I.,V..|. II, pp.86.S7.' 

• ''■ng of Ihtf nbo>.i»ln Bh.>j.ikaui andcaUrd ruler of llie «uhmil- 

tail to >i|<ffl’'i|. See Fw referentea J. R. .t. S. (or isaS. (v 31J. 

• See VftfUka, on tV. i.Se. * CunaingMm's Bh.-irhul Slupa, p, ijS, 

• ‘ snftfv^iTfiirFTiT vHt «g9K(i ’ 

• Vol. 11 , p. »,8 ( ); Vol. II. p. a 7 o ( ). \ ol. II. p. 3,, 

Vol. HI, p, 4* < FTiRhW ‘ HIW^ T 

• Sm S. B. Em Vol. 10 (F4lt >) p. 188. 

» Schor« Poriplusp p. 43. s«^ 5 »- • M'crindk's Ptolemy, p; 17,^ 
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example in the grant of the.eastem Chi<luk}-a Kint; Vishnu-Vardiiana 
Rajaraja I, which speaks of the founder Vlslmu VarJhana ns having 
conquered the seven and a half lakh Dakshinapatlia ' between the 
Setu and the NarmadlL So also in the inscription of Snmudragupla 
Pisliiapura (modem Pithapuram in the Madras Presidency), Tirandic 
palla (Hrandol in Khandesh), Kunchl. Veng^ and Duvardshirn are 
included in DakshioApatha, tV., it covered the whole of tlie peninsula 
from the Narntadi to Cape Comorin. The Puranas understand the 
word Dakshiijipacha in the same sense. (Sec Vayu, CItap. 
fF. I Matsya, Chap. 114; Drahma. Chap. 27,54 ff.) But the word 
Dakshipilpatlia was usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory excluding M.alahar and the Tamil countries and cover- 
ing a large portion of modern Bcrar, the Central Provinces, tliv 
Nizam's Dominions .-ind llic whole of Maharashtra excluding the Kon- 
kan.f.e., the country a'iiule below the Narmada and above tiw- 
Krishnil. '' A.s Sahadeva is said in the Mahabharata to havegone 
to Dakshinripatlm .ifier conquering the Pandy.as, it follows that the 
Pan^lya tcrrilor)' in the cxlrentc south of India was not included, in 
Dakslilnapaiha.’ The Vayu-purana inenlions the ^Godavaii, the 
Krishna and others as rivers of Dakshinapathu rising in the Saliya 
mountain, but does not style the Tapi and the Narmada in that way. 
Hence it may be assumed thtit they were not looked tipon by the 
author of that Purana as included in D.-ikshiiiapalba. The Periplus 
seems to have included in Dakhinabades ail tlw country from Bnry- 
gaza (Broach) to Nauni and Tyndis, the first markets of Damirica 
(i.e., the DraviUa counliy). The term ‘ Deccan ’ in modern tinfcs 
is similarly employed to design.-ilo the whole of the peninsula from the 
Narmada to Cape Comorin.' *llie commcnuitor of the Kamasulrtr 

‘ See R. I.. Vcvi.lV, p.3<.j[. dlHdnire.'' 

1. 1 ^1 SltMf * in 1'i' VI .Aec (l<eiuiri.-« PanJh, Vol. HI lor l868-^), p. 13 O ■•peak* ef 

Revu {N.nrmudA) ivs the Un« Iwiwven anj ‘ «n firs 

arrtrtf N'd^rf^nnitcn.’ 

» See Foviko. in 1. 1 \.. V.’l. >6 at p. « : Horn. <i. Vet. I. pan a. (*. tj.i. 

» flgpji j,. qpiTsmSW n n n 

inTlanff qlh i ' 

* See SchelTa Periplus p. 44 . 

‘ In thi* il b that part of wbich wa.l)ejpnd the pale of Arjri'atUi. The 

naudiiiyanaSmcilisay* ' ■nieeoualrr plthe tie* «P the ca-t of llie roBion «-hore 

the river Sarasvati (Uuappean, (o iho weet of the Waek C\*reit, tothenorth of llie 
mountain nnd to the eoirtbol ISHlSq.' ( " 
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says that Dakshlnapatha is the country to the south of the Narmada. It 
also more usually denotes the territory between the Narmada and the 
Krishna and pretty closely corresp«>nds with Maltarashirti when used in 
an extended sense.* The term Dakshiiiapatha was thus applied in 
the centuries preceding and immcdialfly following tlio Christian era 
to that territory which was also called MahiVashira in later limes. 

m.aharAshtra. 

1 shall now take up the question as to the early notices of Mahi- 
- , rashira. Tltc term Maharushira as the name of a 

country docs not occur so fur as is at present 
known in any record before the Christian era. It dees not occur in the 
Ramayana nor tn the Mahabh 4 rata ; though the PurSnas mention 
the country of Maharisblra (Viyu, 45, no and Brahma 27,55 and 
Markancleya, 57, 46, all of which put the Mahishikas or Mahishakas 
after Maharashtra ; while the Matsya, Chap. 114, reads Navarishfra 
before Mahishika). Probably the earliest unmistakable reference to 
Maharashtra occurs in the Mahavain&n, the Chronicle of Ceylon, the 
traditional date of which is 459 — 474 .A. D.’ Tile Mahavarnsa mentions 
that certain Thcros were sent as mission.nries to several countries by 
Moggalipuita Tissa in the jyih year of the reign of Asoka. ‘He 
deputed the Thcro Majjhamiko to Kashmir and Gandli.ara and the 
Thero Mah.adevo to Mahisamandala. He deputed the Thero Rakkhito 
to Vanavasl and the Thcro Yonadhamma-Rakkhito to Aparantaka ; 
he deputed the Thero Mahadhamcnarakkhito to Mah.aratta ; the 
Tliero Maharakkhita to the Vona country.’ ’ Then again we read 

1 . t,ar-aS ; & B. E, V< 4 . >«. p. >47). PaUuOitli io hti MaUbhAaliya given tb« 

Kiwsiim!t.sof 

mftqWg ’ Kielhom, Vol. I. 475 aihI VJ. III. I74-) 'igsKin P- pIaM» 
Sliqfq'A' between ihe enelem .-ind uenlevn oeeone and between the •'’nil the R'cq 

(•migfrsi 1 aiiiwi-dipib^iftwA lO-Th® 

> See V. A. Smitb'a " Baity HWory ol India. ' Chap. ij. p. 4*3 (J'd editioiil : Aiynngar's 
"Aneiont India," p, »9. Dr. Bhandaihar -•>ppeaf^ to take theicrm " Peeean " in ihiv fcvleiclcct 

(eiMc is his History nf the Deccan. 

' But Dr, Fleet hoMs that the wns coaipoied between A'P' 

J. R. A. S. for 19D7, p. jti. See also Introduction to Ihe stSla?! by Geiger and Bode, 

p, XII ‘ ifiglhT reigned at the beginning of the eth century after Christ. About this time 

the ^VTBTT waa c o m posed'. 

a Turpour'a MahavaintOi p. 71 ; Geger'S Mahavarnsa Chap. XU, p, 6s and p, 6$ ; sec 
alM Vioaynpitaka (Oldenberg}, Vol, III. p. 314. the SamanUpSiSdika. which inent the 
saaie countries and ausatonaries. 
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‘ the sanctified' disciple Mahadhamina-rakkhito repairing to Maha- 
ratta preached the Mahanarada^Kassapo Jataka'.‘ The Biiliat- 
samhita of Varahamihlra (about 550 A.D.) mentions the i>eopIc of 
Maharashtra’. In the Aiholc inscription of 634 A.D. the ClifiluUya 
Satytiiraya Pulakusi U is praised as luiving attained to the position ot 
the overlord of the three, Maharashtrakas.’ The famous Chinese 
traveller, Hiouen Tltsang, who was in India between 629.645 A.D.,' 
names MahArAshira as Moholach and gives very* interesting arid 
detailed information about it.' The KAmasutra 'in a coarse tyay 
registers the peculiarities of the women of Maitvash)ra. The Prakrit- 
grammar of Vararuchi refers to MaharAsh|rl as the Prakrit fiar 
tseelltnce. That the term ' Maharash|rf, when used for a Prakrit 
dialect, must he connected with the country of Maharashira is expressly 
staled hy Dandin’’ (6th century .A.D.). 

The above diita go to establish beyond the possibility of doubt llial 
from the 5ih century at all events the term Maharashtra began to he 
emplowd as the name of a country. 

But the matter does not rest here. We can-urge, tliough not with- 
out hesitation, that the name Maharash{ra goes back to a few centuries 
before the Christian era. As the Mahavamsa is b.-iseJ upon, 
ancient traditions, it is not unlikely (hat the names of the variou.s 
countries mentioned-by it as the centres of the proselytising activities 
of Buddhist Missionaries had come down to it from ancient times .and 
were not invented it. Then we have to note that in several inscrip- 
tions at Nanaghat, Bhaja, Karle and Kanhcri (ranging from 200 B.-C.- 
to 200 A. D.) male donors have the appellation Maharajhi prefixed to 
their names and female donors are designated Maljuraihini.*- The 

^ Tumour's MahavAmso* p» 

' ySrflilfTT (Krra-sed.) i®-* ‘ ' 

» I. A„ Vol. 8. p. »4I ff. ‘ apPRfV'ricPW 

II ’ 

* S«e nviuahnit RaconUt-Hh* We»i«oi WotW. Vol. II. p. J5.4 IT: Benr-Lito of 
Ilioiiun ThMinff, p. 146 ! Bom. O. L. Pan II. p. 184 ; Cu.«i<nghani'« Ancient tleoRr.iphy of 
India, p. ssjlf. 

» *7«TI^.l.,t4 ‘ iremCTMJTl'ndt Tfe ’IlfiT ’ 

* See A- S. 'V, [. Vol. V. p. (Nanashni No- «> ‘ Tfsitutfl ‘ 

BiirKeee and Rhaswanlal'a cave l•olpl«t ol VVeMera India, p 44 (Bhajs oive tiwcKptioii No. >) 

‘ ’»■*«•(>• a^tBed-a C«veNo.i) 

*r5Kf%r^ *“•! 'Wf- V- >8 (Karb Inscription No. •> ‘ Itgitfig fnT7T3^ 
a T | 7|i4t^e | 4ig . ’ A. S. W. L. Vol. V. p.as (Kanbert No. sp) ‘ l|<l<Tlf^tI 
•■'I J. B. D. R.A. S., «H.V.i>.i 83 *’€h»Tea 
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bearing of ihis on the origin of the tcmi MaMrashSrn u-Ill be discussed 
later on. Scliolars like Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Bbagvanlal think 
that the terms'* Mahara(bi’ and Mahara|hini' in these places mean 
‘great warrior’ and 'wife of a great warrior’ respectively. But 
1 submit, with great deference to tlicsc eminent scholars, that there 
are serious objcciion.s against their interpretations. In the first 
place there is no great propriety in calling a pc'rson a 
‘ MahArathl ’ (great warrior) in making a brief votive dedica* 
ticii, Moreover, if we scan the numerous inscriptions contained 
in llie hooks referrvJ to in the note above, we shall find that they 
generally register the donor’s domicile, his residence, his rank and 
position, his clan or family, his occupation, and his relationship by , 
Mood or otherwise to other people. In this light to interpret ' Mtilia-. 
rathi.' as meaning ‘one who belongs to the country or clan of 
‘ Maharathii ’ would be very natural and appropriate. Berides it is 
not clear that all the donors to whose name the appellation ' Maha- 
rathi ' is prefixed were such persons as to deserve the high 
sounding title ‘ Maharathi Oh the contrary some of them 
at least appe.ir to have been persons of a more jKMCcful turn of 
mind- [t will be seen from the inscriptions to be found at the 
places referred to above that the donor’s name is almost invariably 
preceded by a word denoting his place of residence in the ablative or 
hy some derivative word co-ordinated with. the donor’s name (wherever 
his place of residence or domicile is at all intended). There is no 
reason why this should not be so in the case of Maharathi or Mahara- 
tha. But the most, formidable objection is that the interpretation 
entirely begs the question at issue. To those who affirm that the term 
‘ Maharathi ’ signifies a person of the country or clan of ‘ Maharatha’, 
it would not be a satisfuctory answer to say that, as Mahftr&sh|ra is 
specifically mentioned .as a country only from the jlh Century A. D., 
the term ‘ Maharathi’ must be interpreted dilTerently. The only way of 
making their interpretation doubliul would be by showing that in parts 
of India ocher than Maliardsh|ra and in connection with persons who 
could not have belonged to Maharashtra, the l«;rm ‘MahAralhi ' is used 
in Prakrit epigrapliical records of the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the Christian era in the sense of ‘ great warrior.’ 

I think therefore it is possible (I do not use n stronger phrase) that 
MahArashtra was so called from about 200 B. C. (ilie age of the 
N’anaghat inscription) if not earlier. 

The origin op tub namb MSiiAR<tsii’{RA. 

It is unfortunate that scholars are not at one as to the origin of tlie 
term Maharashtra. It was Molesworth W'ho in ^his Marathi Diction- 
ary (Intro, page 23) started the startling theory that Miiliarashlra was 
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SO called after the Mahars, one of the lowest castes among Hindus, the 
members of which are untouchable. The Kev, Dr. John Wilson lent 
the weight of his authority to that theory.’ He quotes the Marathi 
proverb Trf? arfl "rra t l glCT I T t support of his opinion 

and compares the word with Curjara-rdshira, Saurashira or Saurar 
r^litra (the country of ^iiras). The idea of these venerable scholars 
'seems to be that the Mahars represent the aboriginal races of thd 
present Mah&rash(ra, who were vanquished by the Aryan invaders 
from the north and that the conquerors called the land Ute con- 
quered aborigines inhabited after the latter. I frankly own that I fail 
to understand how the Marathi proverb supports the theory that 
Maharashtra is the country of Maliars. All that the proverb literally 
means is that the Mahars are to be found in every village 
and it implies nothing more than the expression ' black sheep ’ does in 
English. This theory finds believers even now.’ Oppert identifies 
the Mallas with the Mahars and says " Maharashtra was also called 
' MallarAshtra, ’ the counlcy of the Mallas. The Mallas are the same 
as Maras, who are better known as Mars or Mhars. Mhar was 
eventually transformed into Mahar ; in fact both forms exist in 
modern Marathi. Two terms klentical in meaning Mallarashtra and 
Maharashtra were thus used. The former dropped into oblivion.and 
with the waning fortunes of the Mahars their connection with the 
name was soon forgotten and Maharashtra was explained as meaning, 
the ‘ Great Kingdom ' instead of the kingdom of Mah&rs or Mallas ” 
(‘on the original inhabitants of Bliaratvarsha,’ *893, p. and foot- 
note). A more uncritical passage than this it would be f^fficult to find. 
Has Dr, Oppert brought fonirard any single cpigraphic record of the 
ancient Mahar kings of Maharashtra ? By what philological laws 
does he identify Malla with Mhar ? Has he shown any ancient 
Sanskrit writings locating the Mallas in wliat is Maharashlra at 
present? Parvari, which Dr. Wilson identified with Ptolemy’s 
Pouravarol, is not the name of a tribe but an official designation. It 
is the same as Patavirl, the holder of a Paija, a royal or other grant 
on copper or a piece of cloth [i.e., a village or other officer). Reliatwe 
Is placed on what the MahaTS say ns to Utcir being the original in- 
habitants. Granting that they are so, it does not necessarily follow that 
MahdrAshtra was so named after them. There are numerous scholars 
who dismiss this theory of the origin of the name Maharashtra as un- 
tenable. It is not explained how of all others it was Jhe Mahars, 

■ SecI:A.VcI. lU, p,>is. 

• SeaBaden-Powdl In J. R. A. S. for ■ 899 .P. ]»Si foownol* «. 

* S«e Sir Waller EUiotl is L A., VoL •$. p. >48. 
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who Arc lowest in the social scale that gave a name to the country. 
In the case of the Gurjaras wc can understand a country being desig' 
nated aller them, as they were conguerors. Epigraphy has failed to 
bring forward the slightest trace of the conquest of Mahar^h|ra by 
the Mahars at any period of history. There arc scholars who would 
identify the Mahars with the Mihiras (Persian ‘Mihr’) and Maitrakas 
who were a branch of the Hflnas that under TorainSija and Mihlra- 
kula overthrew the early Guptas in Kathiawar and in their turn met 
their matcli in the SenUpali Bhatarka ‘ of Valabhi, Granting for 
a moment the correctness of this identilication, it is not clear how 
Mah9rasliira came to be called after them. Ancient liistory does not 
tell us when the Mihiras or Maitrakas overran the Maratha country 
as they are said to have overrun Sindht Rajputana and Kathia- 
war. If the Mahars were like the Maitrakas conquerors, no expla- 
nation is offered why they fell so low in the social scale in subsequent 
times. But the best reason for rejecting this theory of the identity of 
the Maitrakas with the Mahars and of Maharashtra being named 
iifter the Mahars is furnished by the data mentioned above as to the 
times when M.'ihar^shtra came to be so called. The Hflnas under 
Toramana and Mlharakula fought the Gupta Emperors in the latter 
half of the sth Century D.’ Bui we liave already seen that the 
Mahav.anisa composed about the Jiaiiie time mentions Maliaraillia as 
the name of a country. Hence the term Maharashira had come into 
\’Ogue at least as early as the time when the HAnas under Toramana 
were lighting Skandagupta. If we accept the theory that Alaharashtra 
was so named affer the Mahars by the .Aryan invades in the dawn of 
the history of tlie Deccan, it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
earliest references to the country south of the Vindhyas should men- 
tion Mnharash(ra. Instead of the latter, we find such names as. 
Asmaka and Dakshinapatha. Eminent scholars like Dr. Fleet tliink 
that the earliest mention of Mahurasli{ra as a country is that in the 
Mahavaipia. But it can never he said that the present Maharashtra 
was conquered by the Aryan invaders only in the 6tb Century A.D. or 
thereabouts. Aryan culture htid spread over MaliArashira several 
centuries before the date of the Mahavaip^. 

* Opp«r( (in htd hook fn«nK^p 4 ftb<>v« p. 47) Mbainvam {Ajmertlajid MAnvflr 

(Jodhpur)ar9(hd AfltfirrH h0m«ohh«MaKAr«.See I. A.. VH 15. pp. whcr« the Mehn 

ftfO t/AMl Are KAtUftH'srtfVtfA now end in M<rvnJAin RAftputAAo: y£tt4 G. I., pnrt 

p, 9fj, for thn IdeaiE^ACion of MaiifAkas eiih MilurA.t, the Medh or Moth tribe ; Born* C. t., 
part i« pp. Dr. PleeKl**!^ h> Gupia UMcripilooa. p. u| ihai the ^taJlrakM. 

that is. the Mibiru, were (be partkvtar family or clan among: the fiupas to tvhieh titi ^ [Vf 
1 H beioAgod, Bill see against dm j, K. A. S. for p» 4 . 

* See Cor. Im. I, Vol. .1. pp. $4 and aeo ; Bom. G., Vol* h port 1 . p. 1,75. 
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What then is the origin of the term Maharashtra? Two feolutiohs^ 
seem possible. The one is vet^- ably set forth by Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar in his ‘Early Histoo' of the Deccan.’ " The R.istikas 
according to Mansehra version Ra(rakas, corresponding to tlic Sanskrit 
RSshtrikas, were very likely the people of Maharashtra, fora tribe of 
the name of Rattas has from the remotest times held political supreina^ 
in the Deccan. One branch of it assumed the name RSshtral<b|a^ 
and governed tlio country before Hk; Chalukyas acquired poweri . . 

In later times chieftains ol the name of Rattas governed Sugandhavortt 
or Saundatti in the Belgaum District. Bhojas we know ruled over th'a' 
country of Vidarbhn or Berar and also in other parts of the Deccan. 
. . ■ . Just .ns the Bhojas colled themselves Mahabhojas, the 

Rashirikas, RHttis, Ra||his or Rattas called themselves Mabar 
ratthis or Maharatihns and thus the country in which they lived 
came to be called Moharaltba, the Sanskrit for which is 
rashtr.'i.'" 


Tills is one way of explaining the origin of the term Mabarfishtra.' 
The only objection against this explanation is that the connecting links 
;iro rather weak. The Rashtrakfltas attained to the sovereignly of the. 
Deccan only in tlie 8tlj Centuo’ A. D-. ; while Ute term MahSrashira 
came into vogue at least three centuries before that period. It is iHe 
Andhrabhriiyas or Satavahanas, the Vakatakas and the ChAIiikyaii 
Uiat held the sovcrel^ty of the Deccan in succession from 2O0 B. C- to 
about 750 .‘\. D. With great difSdence I niake bold to suggest another 
explanation of the tenn Maharashtra. Maharashtra means ‘ great or 
wide country From the remotesf limes of which historic records are 
available therewasagre.il forest running through the peninsula of 
India variously designated Mahak.int.ira or Dandakaraiiya or Malta- 
tavi. iVs ilie great forest came to be gradually cle.ired up and explored, 
as towns and villages sprang up, as population increased, tliis great 
tract of forest land came to be called Mah.irashtra as also MahakAn* 


' Hotn. Ci., V.'l. 1. part a. p. it> But »<c Bom. O- Vrt. I, p. jSj. note a. “'h*™ 
tv. riwjl criliciie»the«»«»ol.Df. Dhimlarkar and Inke* Mahiifaibml a* moanine • »'ifv of 
a ftraat warrior ' anUcaDHanonliOB MaratU werds aa tJlirfidl, dre. Hia 

own v iew is that the ' comuti ihanuNves with Ih* of Rajpuuina and Kanpj 

and that Katta l« an abbreviation of ana not Um original namn of wbkb tiiyi? 

ban amplilic.tiw>ii, As IV. Uhandartar thiaka. S«v B«i>. C„ I, •. p. 38*. Thoraisraueh 
to be aald la favour of' Dr. remorha that the Cneina Rathod and RSablnkOta can bo 

easil)' shown to be closely conitected accordiag to the mles of pbitology. But the meanina 
he oangria to Mab&rathi cannot be accepted for reaaoits giveo above. B^dtO hiatory 
doea not tell ae chat the Rathoda became polilscatly powerful at Ibe thne when the naiae 
Mahltr&ditra was coined tor the first tioie. 
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tara *. It \v^ probabK* during Uie lime of the Andlirabhrityas or 
Satavlhanas- that Maharashtra came to be so called (i.r., about 200 
B. C.). Thu Satavahanas were very powerful and ilieir dominions 
extended from the Coromandel Coast on the east to the Ghauts on the 
west. Piiithan was their capital in the western portion of the Deccan. 
Titere tire many couhtrics the latter portion of the names of which ends' 
in R&shtra, the hrsc portion being not always easily e.'cpiicahle. Kathla- 


j S(.*c PAr^itorn HnkWsMt J. K. X S. for 1^9(1 j). 

Hi; Cs>inflfl lo ihsi rcwcImioA ihai inihctame»of xht ' Ua^HukA Ap))fls*irN Lo 

’ a iiAmo.wttkh csMnpriwcd allihe frooi Bundelkhftnd down to the fiS’ff 

I'Aocordinkf u> ib^ i!«r TlriJui$ in ibc VjinApirva (Chof*. 8j« 40>4a> iho OAoijaka- 
rai^yn to hdv? bc«n located M>fnevher« the Tipi and Pn)'OHhm on the one 

hand .ksd Ccnrrnl India on the other. Dom. G.. Vot aj. p. ^478. sa)? that dffht 
places ifl the Kvapiir District, such a.« Airalli. Bad.\ini« BAgalkot. &:c.i arc connected by 
local tradition with (lie DanUAlcL forest. The Ritmlyatta speaks of a city called Vaijayanta 

in Dnn.jakSrnpjAs 34^.77?;^^ ‘ R^I|*tP.^ 4 PT i 

2 ^ II* f’' Vaijxyanta the saiec as ^*aija>•antI, the 

By*eanlbion of Piolenn ? The* Marfcandoya Purloa enumerates th^ Vaklnrbhas als>ng mlh 
the Dam.lakis (Chap. 57,47 ‘ W * )• Th« PefijdusaniT referring to the rogloii 

<called DakhinahaJe* • The inland country bock from tbe coast toward the east CA-ioiprise^ 
coasy desert regions and great mountains; and all kinds of wild beast *<, leopard'^. tigeri», 
tiephant^f enormaun serpents, hyenas, baboons of many si*rl5 and many populouti nations ns 
far as the Ganges. * ' {SchofTsedidetn. p. 43. Sc& 50J; Hiouen'Tbsane’a trai cls contain a reference 
to a mid forest between Koos^^^ttmapulo lloholacha ^ * Prom lUs 

going riorth- west *we enter A great forest wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbert 
inBicC injury on travellers. Going thus >400 or «500 A’» we 'come Co the - country of MohoUeba* 
(Beal's Sudd his L f?ecord^r Vot. If, p. assk Even so late an author as Hemadri locates 
Deogiri in Scuba J(<a, which he nays was on theoonfijiesof the Dapdakara^ya (Bom. G., 1 .. 
part a, p. 131 k The Allahabad stone^pillar u»seriptfoo of ieforms us that the regioa 

called formed a part of Dakslupapaiha (Coq>us Ins,. I.. VoL III. p. yh . The 

Rhoh copperplate of 400- A. D,) speaks ol 

father of a« gos’erning Dabhiila fBundeikhaiUa) with the 18 forest kingdoms. (Corpua 

loa.! nil* p. tr4l. The f mentions n.ceuatry called In the south 

^ [I Uf Chap. 14. V. ij. In the UtJftrakftg^athe 

h luc.ited her ween •'*nd and U nWtohavc been originhllya 

preaperouM kingdogii (uledhy ibv ><)ungeAt«>f the hundred ia>A»of reduced 

to a wild orne.is for h>« crime in committing a rape s*n the daughter of iChap, 81 1 

to, 18—19). The docribet the plight of king who perished for 

«aituig amorous eyes toward* a Brahmin gi.d. * The o nm^atator says iStt Hi 4 
'was the same as 
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war has, from very ancient times, been named Surasblra.* We do not 
knowfor certain why it was called ‘a good kingdom Perhaps it was so 
called because it was a fcrtilcorAourishingcouniry. Some explain it as 
the land of Sus. But what people were called Sus, nobody can definite- 
ly say. In various cpigraphical records we come across regions 
called Karmarashlra, Coparashira, Devarash|ra and Purvarishtni, 
without being able to determine iheir exact location.’ From the 
details furnished in the note below, it will be seen that nil these four, 
regions were included in Dakshinapalha used in the wider sen.«e. 
Hence it is possible to derive Mahirushlra as meaning the ‘ Cre.ni 
Country’*. 

The extent and dol'NDaries op Maiiar.^shtiia. 

It is difficult to assign exact limits to the extent of Mahurashjr.'t in 
ancient times. In modern times the exact boundaries may be .ip- 
proximately obtained by taking the extent of the terriiories . over 
which the Marathi language is spoken. On the west it extends from 

The DaudhAvaiia Smrili men lions asncounlry with people ci mixed origin. 

Vi’dt page 6i6 above. In (be PSoinlya a * Saura^lnka woman ' referred to. The* 

Bpraks of a* the alii® of 

>iTf£wra.ii' a ts- *7) ‘ r (»• >«>. 37»- 

Kaoik ifucHpHon of Goi&miputfa the Prakrit fbmiSiirallKi occurs (J.Bt 6. R. A. S. vol. V., p, 

41). tn the Cimar inscription of 9^5 » meorioned <A.eS. W. 1 . Vol. II. p. 

Tnthe JuDogadh rock»cu 4 mecriptson of (455 D.) wc read * ^ 4 ?^ 

^ ^ *• *** ^ gram of of 

dated 3»o ida^A. D.)haB ' ( 1 . A. vo). VI., 

p. ij). See Horn. G. Vot t.. parti.. p« 6. ’*Iia earliest foreign Dcntlon is perhaps 
Strabo’s (B. C. 30 to so A. D. ) ’SaracMMs* and PKtiy's (A. D> 70) 'Oralura.* Fp‘]em\ 
and ihe Penplui^ call rt 'Surasirene.' " The Alilindai'anha (S. B. E. Vol. 36 p. ari) rafer« 10 
the people of Surattha. 

*. A countr> is mentioned in an eailcni grant (I. Vol. an. p. *oOi. 

seems to be Sarik. son <rf brother of the great 

III made a {(rant of Halegrucnn in (he dUtrictfJ. B. B. B. A. & Vol. Hi p< !.• '• 

J. B. B. R. A. Si. VuL >4« p. dO aod I'om. G* !• port a. p. iSj). In the Chap. g. 

44 1 wc meet with e count r)* called U mentiofiod b« n part of 

conquered by (Cor. Ins. 1 .. Vol. II l.p. 7). V.A. Smith isinchnedtoidenUfyU with *(B 

or (J. K. A. S. for 1897. p. P;^). The Arang copperplate of 

records n y rant of Pa mv 4 in (he country of form ?ir^T 3 t and the Raypur cepper- 

plntc contain* a grant of in (be made from (Corpua la. 1 . Vi»l. 

Hl>> pages iqj and igC). 

*. Dr. Burnell (Introduction to South Indian P.*deO|taphy« p. X) oaid that fUahlr* ^vfts 
a mytholopcal perverMon of Ratto. which he held to be e<}uivalent to CaAamP i^nd 
Telugu ' Ra^di’ or * Rec^i.* 
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Daman to Goa ; on the north it extends partly to the river Narmada 
■iind in some places to the Tapi, which separates it from Gujarathi. 
h'roin the neighbourhood of Gavilgad it turns eastward in the direc* 
tion of Bccul and Seoni. Prom Nagpur it turns towards the south to 
Chanda and then to the west along the Puinganga river. Tlien it runs 
south to the GuduvaH, from which in an irregular line it runs southward 
to Sholi'iporo and Btjapur, from which it gets to (he KfishnA which 
separklcs it from Cnnaresc : then it runs south-west and west 
toGoii.^ The evidence of language for determining the boundaries 
of a country is, of course, a ver}’ uncertain one. For political and 
other rc.asons, languages often come to he spoken by people who 
originally belonged to a different country altogether and employed a 
dilTeriint tongue. In spite of this drawback llie boundaries within 
A^'hieh <1 language is current furnish tolerably correct limits for the extent 
of a country. 1 hope to be able to show that the boundaries of 
M.i.liurashtra from ancient times corresponded pretty closely with the 
bound.aries of the Marathi language in modem times. 

From the list of countries contained in the Mahavnijisa to which 
Buddhist Missoinaries were sent by Mc^galipulta Tissa, we can form 
some estimate, though ncce.s.sarily vague, of the extent of Maharash- 
tra. The countries are Knsinira, Gandhara, Mahisamandala, Vanji- 
\-asa, .Aparanlaka, Maliaratin, Youa, Himahiya country, and Suvanna- 
bhiimi.* Out of these the four countries beginning with .Mahisaraan- 
^l:iUi clearly belong to the Deccan. Mahisamandala is the countrj' 
tibout Mahishmatt on the Narmada.' Vanavasa is the ancient king- 
dom of Banavasi (modem North Canara) and .^parantaka is the strip 
ofland between the SahradrI and the sea called the Konkan. So wc 
siiall not he wrong if we assume that ‘Maharatta’ was the country bet- 
ween the Xuriutula on the north, Konlcui on the west and the kingdom 
of Banaviisi on the South. This corresponds very well with the 
limits of Maliurashira as derived front the boundaries of the Marathi 
language (except that here Konkan i.s excluded). The Ailio{e inscription 
of 634 .\. D. says that iltere were three Mahar^hiras which together 
comprised 99,000 villages.' Whntthcse three sub-divisions ofMalid- 

* Sm t. A. \'ot. Ill, p. ^ai, a>r lImH« oi MAraihi aihI ltt*ni. G. Vol. 1 . pari a, Introduction 

to dyoaHt'cH of tlw CAnnn.-e l>l'lrtcl< (f.<r of CanaroKki a« LinRuialic Survey o| 

todia. Vol. VII, p. i, 

* Sco Geiger'- ats IRfI, Ch.i]*. XII, pi> ^- 3 , 

' See Dr. flwl in J, K. A. S. ign p, SiS ft anJ j. R. A. S. (igial p, aey IF ; Mr. Rice, 
horvever, Identlfun MaAieunapdala with Mysore ; J. R. A. S. igc i, p. Bog niid J. R. A. S, igia 
p. a4> and in roltovcdb) Mr. .Aiyaagar in his 'Ancient IiHli.i.' p. )?■ Dr. Klccl's slow seems 
to Ik the sounder of the (wo. 


See page $n above. 
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rashtra were we shall see later on. ^'rom several grants the villages 
mentioned in which can be satisfactorily identified we shall see dial in 
ancient times the. villages were at least as large as ia modern times.* 
The probabilities are that the sites of villages were, if anything, larger 
in ancient times than at present. I’opulaiioit was not so dcnic as h 
is now. The same village was often split up into two in later 
times. Therefore we shall not miscalculate if we take the 9r|,ooo 
villages comprised in Maharashtra in the 7th Century as having heen 
as large as the villages at present. Dt. Fleet says that there are less 
than 44.000 villages and hamlets in the whole of the Bombay I'resU 
dency, excluding Sindh and the Native States.' To allow room for 
99,000 villages, Maharashtra must have been at least double of thiit' 
and must have textended up to the Narmada on the North, the 
KtishnU on tite Sotilli, and far into the Central Provinces and tlio 
Nizam's Dominions. From Hiouen-Tsang’s accounts', we >oe 
that Maharashtra was about 2400 or 25,00 li (i.e., about 400 miles 
according to Cunningham) • to tlie north-west of Kong-kiii-na^ 
pulo and that its extent was about 5,000 li about Xoo 

miles).* He further says that the capital borders in the west .'ii a 
great river and that going from Maliarashtra 1,000 li to the wost 
and crossing the Naimoto (Narmada) we arrive at the kingdom cl I’o- 
lukiechepo’ (Bharukachchappa, ie., modern DrOiich). Wc are fiii ther 
told that on the eastern frontier of Maharashtra there was a rock cut 
Buddhist Vihiira, which seems to have been die .^janta caves.' All 
these details point to the present Mahanlshtra excluding Derai and 
Central Provinces, as .Ajanta is mentioned on the eastern frontier." .Al- 
most the same details are given in Hiouen-Thsaog’s life,’ except that 
Broach is said to he to the north-west instead of in the west as in the 
travels. In the B&larumuyana of Raja^kharu, wc hnd that while 
Rama and SIta are on their journey from Ceylon to .Ayodhya in the 
Pushpakavimann, Sugriva draws Rama’s attention to Mahto'ishira 
and Rama in his turn at the same moment pours into the ears of Silil 
a eulogy of ViUarbha .ind then refers to Kuntala as the seat ei' the 

■ S«o I. A. 17. p 183.181 (Unfunini pram <>f DmUn II. d-ilcd ^ak< 49 S- 4 (-*’ 

1 . A. Vol. 17, p. I i7*»i.) rnieKalmhuJruli pram of Ohiltmiia III. dak-d 71 % hI*. i>»S 
A. l). In ihlscnx ) 

^ Bum* 0 - V'ol. I.. Part r. ^98. n. t. 

* A. Or I. A{>pcndiv i)r fK 57 

* Bears Buddhist Rect^rtls VoI.aSI, p. 

« Beals B. H. Vf>). tl p. tgj. 

“ Dr. Floes sayvi that the eouotry colled Mohirdshtra by H«wei> Theonsr would lifivo 
been more appropHauly colled Kuntala id ^flabojoshtra, Dom. 0 . >’ol. I. port 9 , p. 35$! r 

* SecDeal'e Life of Hiouen*Tl>saDS pp. ir|6*i47. 
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(finances of Cupid.* Sita then breaks in by referring to Vidarbha 
as the home of Induinatl the mother of her &ther-in-law. Dasaratha ; 
while Trijata puts to SitA n conundrum about Narmada. Baja- 
^ekliara was htmsoif a poet of Maharasittra, ns he informs us that he 
was the fourth in descent from .‘\kAI.-ijalnda, . who is styled 'MahA- 
r&shtra-ChudAmaril ' in (he first act of tlie BaJaramAyapa. Mah§> 
rfish{ra, Vidarblm and Kunlala are here referred to as if in one hreftth 
and as being below the Narmada. .Alberuni (about i ,000 A. D.) says 
'ntarclting from Dhar southwards you come to the valley of N'ainiyya, 
7 farsakhs from Dhan Mnhrattadesh, 18 farsakhs; the province ol 
Konkan and its capital Tana on the sea coast, 25 far.salclis,*” 
From this we sec (hat even in Alberuni’s day the Konkan was 
not ' included In Maharashjra, which extended southwards from 
the Narmada. The commentator of the Kamasutra sirys that 
l)ie country of Maharashtra lies between the Narmada and the 
Karnatic. 

The foregoing discussion gives us a pretty clear idea as to the extent 
of Maliarishira. Tlic Konkan was generally not included theicin. 
In the present essay also, I slialf not, as a rule, go into the details of the 
geography of the Konkan. But from the most ancient times, tlie 
ports of Konkan, sudi as Sopara and Cliaul, were the scenes of the 
greatest maritime activity which brought the Konkan in intimate toucli 
with foreign nations of the West. The parts above the Ghauts were 
in close connection with the ports, towns and cities of Konkan as is 
evidenced bv the inscriptions in the Nanaghat and other passes in ilic 
Konkan. The Konkan was also politically in close connection with the 
country above the Ghauts. Northern Konkan was a portion of the 
kingdom of the Kshalrapas of Valabhi and also of the Sat.avahanas. 
Tile Clialukya Emperors KIrtivnrman and Pulakesi II are saki to have 

' Benarcti P.indit V(v|. Ill for p. S39ff(it.tb Act] 

. ?r*r: — ^ ^ 

jrf II 'ey 1 

I li 'j’i — 

ari? 5«pjn ft ■ ilpRi— 

^tfrr — 

■ Aibrruai (bKhau VaL I. f-foi.} 
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vanquished the Maurya Chiefs of the Konkan.^ The ^ilahSra 
Chie^ins of Thana acknowledged themselves to be the vassals of the 
R£shtraku(as of Malkhed. Though the history of the Konkait is thus 
closely interwoven with that of Maharash{ra, yet, as from the most 
ancient times the Konkan was looked upon as a unit by itself and is 
distinguished from MaharSshtra by physical and topographical pecu- 
liarities, I have deemed it necessary to exclude the Konkan from treuu 
ment in this essay as far as possible.* 

The RSshtrakatas of Malldted wielded the sovereignty of MahH- 
rilshtra from about 750 A. D. to 973 A. D. Their dominions and those 
of the later Chalukyasof Kalyani arc often referred to (especially 


^ Aihole Inscription in 1. A. VIII. p. 



^ In the PurAnasi a d^tJnffutahod from and from the country, 

bol ween the and the rTT^*t- 

and See Bom. G. Vol. I.. pari a. p. J34« forlbin informniioju 

That iisu;i]lT mcan^ ihe Konkan adnutacdKtUe dou^ The of 

•aa >’9 that the qtiantiiy of r^io that falls in jh immeoaurable os caoipnrcd tviO) (ho 

■rainfall in Av.Tud and A<makn and places the asd the HuDalajmn rollons on a 

le^’ol Oji rci^ard,. raintalU In Kanheri InttcripUgn No. a 4 S. W. 1.. V*«^. V'., p. 84 ) we rood 

HlTFRi wtipf!^«r ScT qYf% ^ 

Here we see that the bu&band of was thv ruler of 3TTCPrT aud thit she 

haBad Iroiti modeiti Bsimbay. Asok.'i’s xch cJ<( mention^ ihe Aparanta5 

)j whether he idbans the Konk.Tn is not (U.*nr. Titc iVltlIndapagha metiUons 
AparantakalS. B. E., VoL jS. nSINKN, *111719 Chapiers J 17-,, 8 describes 31^ 

as gtrine from la sppct*'!, !•>*"“ ITHR*, 'hence lo and iticn to STOiT. 

In theiitacriptionof •iSAI'ft «ccui» as the Avne I't.i single coumr)' ilistlnct from, 

hid the other countries enumerated In Il(A.S.W.I.rol. II. p.iiS). We san abox elhat tiie 
Jfyi^ mentions ea>a dial ^ 3 > «''<|u>'rii'ir ^TS [Meln'bar) 

received the pibmuaiua el the ifHM'ri kinfaiid then proceedMl lor the .Mnquv'i iri'. the 
hy the land rouia See I l^* S*'S<d- Fcem the desrriiHion iii> cl«ar..ii<ut 

aeeordins to was between the wewera ocean end the Sshya nunKit.nm 

(weVerMsS). The el 9 |rMiq*l ceeiuers eome peculiaritio- ol Aiiar'iriiika 

women, By STni’nl Dr. Fleet undersUnds the Konkan, NonbernCnjirci, K:rilvnn.ir, 
Kulch andSind.(J. R. A. S.. i9<e p-'esyl. But tide o^nioe of Dr. Fletl srvina I>> ik'ndreUie 
indications offered by the the niid ihe inscri|ltixx)i ol 

'■ffTT'l*!- 
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in the grants of their opponents) as Rnstapail or Kattapa^li 7^ laldi 
country.* There is a sharp conflict of views as to the meaning of 
this .latter expression.* The Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. X, pagezgi, 
note) says that these numbers (occuirii^ in such expressions as Ratta- 
padl7^ lakh, Uangava^I 96,000, No)ambavA<II 32,000, Banavasi 12,000, 
Toragalo 6,000, Kuit^i 3,000, Kon(nn 900, etc.) refer to their revenue 
capacity or to the number of thdr Nads (or Uistricts). Mr. Rice thinks 
thill ihe numbers denote revenue value and apparently indicated 
nishittx, Mr. Aiyangar (Ancient India, p. 78, foot-note) thinks tltat 
these numbers either indicate the revenue or income or sometimes 
the qu.Tiuity of seed reijuired. But Mr. Aiyangar does not tell us the 
purpose for which the seed was required. Dr. Fleet Is of opinion 
that the numbers refer to villages, in senne cases grossly exaggerated. 
Mr. Narsiinhachar (see J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 708) brings to notice a 
.hew inscription of g02 A. D. from Bandalike, which speaks of the 
MahAsamanta Lokalcyarasa as governing 31,102 villages, comprising 
the Biinriwasi 12,000, the Palasige 13,000, and MAnyakheila 6.000, etc. 
Tlie view of Dr. Fleet .seems to me to Iv the right t>ne. In a grant of 
.the ^riar.-i prince .Aparajita of Th;in.n, Koiikun is expres.sly said to 
contain 1,400 villages.* VVe cannot s.ly thal Uixe.s were usually 
collected in money : it was rather the reverse. Besides the numbers 
aU.Tched to various districts remain unchanged for centuries together. 
It cannot be said that the revenue never fluctuated tor centuries ; but 
it is very probable that the number of vUlages did not vary from century 
to century. Moreover, there is nothing to sliow what the standard ot 
value was with reference to which thc.se numbers were given and that 
that, standard was uniform from Dahala (Bundelkhand) to soutliem 
India.* Hence it is better to assume that the numbers refer to 
villages and hamlets. In thai c.ase Rattapa^li, the dominion of the 
Rashtrakotas, would be very exten.sive indeed and would -stand for a 
country very much larger than Maharashtru. 

' Sec Horn, ti. VvJ. I.. ». p. ,ni. Xotci. In thi- ia?icqT 2 ®I gritiu o< ir»« A. U., ihr 
^onii Icing of the later at i.. (Ir.<rilnrd ns rc.lms vver and the 

rocptjH of his eppctcienl fl.e|C|ai\^ JoNcnlie the latter av thr cc'nqiicror of Uiv 7| lakh 

CDUiUry. See above on <f. AMpnrIous inMTifiiicin of Sake eat cuev the rather 

etnutge collocation ' Ruler of a lakh counir.v cintainin,* ia.ooo vlUagos in theA{PI|i) 4 B* 
I. A., i|.p. »77. 

* See J. R. A. S. 1911 p. 707 (Dr. ITm;. 

' gf&E,!., V. 4 . HI. pp. «7. ,u 

An inscription of Harihara bi Mjsore of the lime of the Kalachtina Bijjala oi Kaly.aij 
speaks of the founder ' a> haring obioineil p>vi.ie\>ioii ol the 9 lakh UshuL’i conotry. 

r>.. Chedi in Central India. Bom. G. VoL I., j. p .40?. 
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MOUNTAINS OF MAHARASHTRA. 

Tlie Purinas conCain long lists of the mountains and hills of India/ 
Tlie traditional number of the (Hincipal mountain ranges is sevcn.^ 
Out of these we are concerned with the Vindhya and the Sahya. The 
Vindhya runs along the Narmada and thus is on the northern border 
of MahAr^hlra ; while the Sahya furnishes the western boundary of 
Maharashtra almost throt^bout. The Anugita mentions these two. 
mountains along with others.’ Tl>e Vayupurapa gives a list of 
subsidiary mountains,* one of which. Kfishijagiri, the modem 
Kanheri hill, may be mentioned here, although it falls outside the 
limits of Maharashtra as defined above. The Brahmapuriina ' (Cliap. 
a?) gives a long list of mountains, none of which can be definitely 
located in MaharAshlra. The Bhagavaiapurana also gives a very 
long list in prose (V, 19, 16). It mentions a Devagiri after Sahya. 
It is not clear by what name tlie Salpura range between the 
Narmada and the Tapi is referred to in the Puranas, It may be 
the Riksha Parvata, one of the seven principal ranges or it may have 
been included under the Vindhyas. Mr. Nundolal Dey identifies the 
Vaidurya mountain with the modem Satpura range.’ The Ramt- 

* VAyupurapa. Chap. 45. Verse 8& 

» S, B. L-., VoL VIII. p. 346 ( 3 T 5 *ft?rr Oh»l>- >8-) AST, 

;f[W Ictiodem Nngiri), >119, 

are mentioned as the principal aatons ntoantvos. Is (he same as that mentioned by 

in 4. S9, or is it the same as the ITOTR (Tirahpu in the Naak Cave 

inscriptions) mount n^r Nasik ? 

= VayopuMha Chap. 45. v\-. S^^. 

II 

gjfiiWf JfinpiftiR'ini: Mr»d<isirt: u 

^ I 

«•. i. ) i 

5ifRiiis^ ^ »iwf: ii >«•> « 

' iVr his Feoitraphic.sl Jictiofiary of ancient and me&ttval India, p. ?• ?•■>?>“ monlioiu 
Vidflfi ilV. d'S*) from which c-ame the valuable ttone Htl-nle* * 

comment on this tuns ‘ 9 O# ft? ffT? 

*«•’ Vol. Il.p. 31J. .^motinUiui called Is deseribed as beinR OB 
the srt?I in l'»t of Westeni (fr^s in the RJpit (Cbap.Sj-e). 
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yana in several places speaks of Sahya as a very extensive range.* 
Coming to epigrapliical records we have a list of mountains in one 
of the Nasik inscriptions of Gotamlputra. The mountains mentioned 
are Himavat, Mcru, Mandara, Vijjha, Chhavata. Parichata (Pariyitra 
modern .^nivalli range including Mount Abu), Sahya, Kaithaglri, 
Mancha, Siri|ana. Malaya. Mahida (Mahendra), Setngiri, and Cha* 
kora.* In several Ntsik inscriptions, the hill on which the Pandu* 
letja caves are cxoivated is called Tiraphu Pavata, ‘Trirasmi Parvata ’ 
in Sanskrit.' In several inscriptionsofWestern India various donors 
are styled as coming from SSdagiri or Sa^agiri. It may stand for the 
Salsctte Hills.' The hill on which the Kanheri Caves were excavat- 
ed was called Kanhagiri or Kanhasela in the prakrit and 
in Sanskrit.' In the rave temples of Western India, there are 
inscriptions mentioning several isolated hills ; the hill near the 

Bedsa caves seems to have been called Marakuda (Maraklita in Sans- 
krit) and the hill Manamodi near Junnar appears to have been designa- 

‘ 4-37 ‘ emtpfT ■,>. -fi. 

^ * Sae J. li. B. R. A. S. Vol. 41 nwsi al» 3om. U. Vp|.t6. p. stands for 

anJ mountanw. The s«em9 to bo u portionof the 

ft=wi nenx c,r tht, SilEpLv^i range. meirtinnK .as a mountain near 

^ V. «♦). The jlS)Q<|U| (JW bdov) malK-. the riseis 
riBO in the That *** Maiva semns clear from the 

' I TTSTT flMH- 

f5ra?: ff i gr^ : II 1' ch.ap, dg-.i-m. 

Buhler prefers the form MIKMI^. I* “ suggroUed ui J. B. B. K. A. S. V. p. 51 th.il 
and RfftSg 1? >nay Kilgiri. .According 10 BombayO. Vol. ifi, p. 631 

is in Telingasa. What i« is not dear. Dr. ISh.igv.snIal lakes it 

to be I* it AflTFtfi: w ItiHhft ? •« aJso a i" t*’® 

pascLge of the Snoted above. 

s Sh Bombap Gazetteer, Vol. *6 inscriptiorts Ntn,. 3. 5. |S, &c. 

' Sx Burgess and Uhagvanlars iosenirtioos fr.'m cate temples o( \Ve»iem Imlia, p. 4 
(Kuda Ins. No. i) ' H8 I M | .iO< t Rulljra &C.I the s.amv 

, words in inscription 9 (at p. 9 ibid.); but in N<'- 19 we read iiRl4)d^ til StftAtl 
SIS’? ' *«• Srf also J. B- It. n. A. S., Vol. V. pp. 170.7'- Modem Saln-tle 
was called f'l’de iho inscription of the Konkao of Sake 

tiogficM-SS A. D. ). where the village MahavalilmoJeen Mahuli) was Mild 10 bo inciutiud in 
u. B. B. R. A. Si. Vd. Xll. p. iiO- 

• •VeeA.S. W. I.. Vol. V. p. -olKanhcri Ins. No. ej ol the lime of rftaftgjf f%R*T>I 

WtRiPl): I- *- V®!- 'V P- 'J3 (■"«- ofSake:** !>.. lt41-44 A.l' of 3®5rfW the igim *11 
of Koakan ( <Ji»“ii’‘1R ). 
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ted M^ianiuka^a.' The Buddhist Jatakas and other works in PAIi 
contain some passing notices of hills in the Deccan. In the story ot 
the two merchants of Sunaparanta we read of a liill called Mudugirt 
on the seashore near Suppara (modem Sopara) on whicli Pynna 
dwelt for some time, whence he removed to Maillgiri which was not 
far from Mudugiri.* The only other hill mentioned is Sachabndha 
on the northern water shed of the Narmada when going from Sopara 
Co Sewet (Sravastf)- Ptolemy mentions seven mountains id Intra* 
gangetic India.* They are (i) Apokop, called Poinm Theon, said tO 
be the AravaJJi hills : (r) Mount Sardonyx (the present Satpuda) ; 
(3) MpunC Ouindion (Vindhysi) : (4) Bettigo.^a peak of Malaya; 
(S) Adeisathron, to the west of which Ptolemy locates both Baithana 
(Paithana)andTagara! (6) Ousention, the eastern continuation of 
tlie Vlndhya, which M'Crindlc identifies with Rikshavanta : (7) 
Oroudian mountains, (which Yule identiBes mlh Vaidtrya), the 
northern section of the Western Ghauts. Kfilidaaa when descrihing 
the conquering expeditions of Raghu refers to a hill TrikOpt in '.Apa- 
ranta (Raghu 4*59). It is not possible 10 identify this hill. Dr. Bhag- 
Yanlal thought that Tritdia refers to certain hills near Junnar (B. G., 
Vol. I, p. I, page 57}. To take Trikuta as the name of a city (as do^ 
in B. G., Vol. I, p. 2, page 13, note 5} in this passage does not 
seem to be correct. 

As to mountain passes, very little infonnatioh .is available. But 
there can be no doubt that 'some of.tbc present passes in tiie Western 
Ghauts must have been also in u.se from lancient times. As we are 
told in the accounts of Greek writers that Barygaza (Broach), Soup- 
para, Kalliena (Kaiyan) and Semylla (Chaul) on the Western Coast 
were emporia of trade to which merchandise from the whole of Indiii 
was brought for being carried to the marts of the West, and as we 
have «turies of merchants proceeding from Sopara on the Konkan 
Coast to ^rilvasti, the passes that connect these coast towns with the 
cities above the phauts must have been much used routes even before 
the Christian era. Merchandise must have flowed to Sopara tlirbugh 
Lite I'hal pass and must have connected it with Nosik ; and tlie Malsej 
and Nana pass would have brought it in close communication with 
Junnar and Pnicham. Inscriptions and cave remains at Kondana, 
Jambrug, and Ambivit in the Tliana District and at Karle, Bhaja and 
Bedsa in the Poona District establish that the Bor pass was much 

r iinBuqcBK and Bbaevaulat'* «a»e lawpkn of Wartern Id^ p, 16 (Betba Ko. Il and 
Aa S. W. I.. tVi p. 89,, No. 4 ftrtil p. 46, (Junrar N<w 14^ 

* 5 ^ Hardy'i Hanuai of BuddfaBm (aod Ed>}i p. 167 and Foulke*s Articio la I. A., 
VoL p. 49 * 

* Sfe M'CrujdlsK Ptolcoiv. 00. 
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resorted to for purposes of trade between 100 and 600 A. D. The 
^me holds good of the Kumbharll pMs connecting Chiplun and 
Dabhol with the ancient district of Karaliataka (modern Karad). 

The rivers op MaharAsht ra. 

In the Mahabharata we have perhaps the most copious list of the 
elvers of India.* But it is of doubtful authenticit}’. The Vayu and 
Matsya Puriujas agree remarkably in the list of rivers enumerated by 
them.' The Rralima Purai^a had.asimilar but slightly different list 
before lt.= The Padma PurHija (Chap. 6) enumerates the rivers of 
India in a confused way without specifying* the mountains from 
which they rise. And so does tl»e Bhigavala Purfoja in prose 
(V., ig'iS). In an inscription of Ushavadata, son-in-law of the Ksha- 
irapa Nahapana, (Nasik No. lo, and I. A. 12, p. 27 and J. B. B. R. 
.\. S., Vol. V., p. 49) we come across the rivers Baniasa, Ibi, Parada, 
Damana, TapT, Karabena, and Dahanuka, out of which tlie Tapi alone 
falls within the limits of Maharashtra as defined above. In the 
Ganaratna-mahodadhi of Vardhamana we meet with rnore thana 
dozen rivers ending in the alTis ‘ vatl ' ; but unfortunately none of them 
can be unmistakably identified.* 

We shall now take up the laig;er rivers of Maliitraslitra from the 
Narmada southwards and then enumerate some of the lesser ones. 
Tiie epigraphic records' mention many small and inslgniricant streams 
which I shall pass over. 

NarmadA . — The earliest reference seems to be in the Satapatha 
Brahmana ’ where we read of a priest called Revottara Patava 
Chakra Sthapati. Reva is another name for Narmada.” We know 

^ Chip. 9*r4.3S. Tlie Iw* a similar <Chai3. 9. 

- chap. 45 v». iaa.104 ' nrft iratwiT jtst g’ i 

( V, I. ^ 555 fft 11 H ei i p ^ r 

rPfT I 3 «ll 3 r 3 l: 5 lH 1 : II tfRTift' I 

3 !F?f g'nrPrr ?:iW ^ irwii 11 a«iTT?Tf 5 R:g?rT; 11 ; set- 

JpWSrFT Chap. 114 vv. n-ap. 

' chap,w«. ij ‘g^gnir!irasr^ii 5 »‘-. 9 fii^:faT;i?[T’ftiiq^ 

siiVvl-igwi i tJgT: <117 gn% gr; I 

I fm>j i ? i « 4 i srti; Sm also Chap. 47. 

' Sec p. 1;*. 

' S. 0 . E, Vol, 44 « ^ >69 rj 9 . 

*' Bui lUs strange th»t the V. 14*18 (mentions ihe Rcs-u and Narmada) 

Heparatety. 
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from Buddhist stories that Naga kings on the Narmada requested 
Buddha to leave his footprint, which is said to be still visible in the 
Yon country ; and that from the river Buddlia went to the rock 
Sachabadha.* In the Vanaparva, the Narmada is mentioned (Chap. 
85-9). Ptolemy refers to the sources of the Nammades in the Ouin- 
dion range.* In the Brahma Puraoa tlie Narmada is said to spring 
from Vindhya, while the Maisya Puraria makes it rise from the P^i- 
y&tra. The latter Purina contains a Mah&tmya of the river(C]iap. i86(T). 
In the Meghaddta Kilidisa says that the Revi comes into view from 
the Amra'KOta hill and that it is to be seen straggling down the slopes 
of the Vindhya.' Id the Saptaiatlof Hala, the author speaks of the 
Reva as possessing qualities thattranscend thoseof other rivers.* The 
Brihatsaiphita mentions the Narmadi as under the influence of 
Mars.' The Amarakoslia mentions several synonyms of Revft or 
Narmada. Hiouen Thsang tells us that after crossing the Naimoto 
(Narmada) we arrive at the kingdom of Polukiediepo (Blianika- 
chha i. e. , Broach). * 

TVS^f. — In the Mahabharata the river Tap) seems to have been 
called Payoshni. In the list of Urthas in the South, the highest 
praise is bestowed on the Payoshni and it is spoken of as the river of 
King Nnga. ’ But the Purai^ clearly distinguish between the 
three rivers Tapi, Payoshnt and NtiVindhya. These three are said to 
Spring from mountain Riksha according to the Brahma-Puranar 
while the Matsya and Vayu make them rise in the Vindhya. Ptolemy 
mentions the sources of a river Nanagouna as being in the Oulndion 
range.* M’Crindle ‘(p. 158) identifies the Tapi with the Nana- 
gouna. The Tapi is included in the list of rivers enumerated in the 

' SeftUardy'a reaaual of Buddhnm (ml Ed)* P* -**5 1* rP* >> .t* 

" M'Criadld’M Plx>Iemy, p. tea. 

» vefM 19 » 

* aim TFWT aoiTfit g?<?T am ftfiitH. 1 ^ 

aT« 9 r g"n 11 trmmHsifft vi. ^s. 

•• Kern'* Chap. 16 . 9 . 

* BeoJ's BuUdbiHl R«cordA. Vol« II. P< >57* 

■ 88 ‘ \ I 7 «i 5 frtii Tjami 

11 4 arft ’qm «mRWi Jifmqn: i wgqqqi *n«n 

ii s qsiRi: *nfmi: i <raMi W: 

saqi ft mu im 11 9 - 

* M’Crifldk'i Ptolemy p. lO^ 
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inscription of Ushavadata (see above p. -637). The Gathasaptasatl 
speaks of the holy banks of the Tapi (III, 39}. The Btihatsaiphita 
speaks Of the sweet waters of the Tapi.' The Payoshni is a feeder of 
the Tapi which after running underground for.some distance falls into 
the Tapi at the town of Prak&ia, 3$ miles north-west of Dhulia in the 
Khandesh district.* Nundotal Dey identihes the Nirvindhyd with the 
Paingangi. But this does not seem to be correct. In the Megha- 
data the poet cells us that the river Niinnndhya was to be m 9 t with on 
the road from Vidisa (Bhilsa)to Ujjayint.* 

Godavari.— This nver surpasses in sanctity the Krishna and may be 
styled the most sacred river of Mah&r 3 sh|ra. We have quoted several 
passages about the sacred land of the seven Godavaris. The river 
Godavari is mentioned in the' Suttanipfita as running through tlie 
country of .^ssaka (Ajmaka).' In the list of sacred places inthe 
South, we find that the Godavari is mentioned first as a holy river 
(Vanaparva Chap. S8.a). In the Ramaya^a we have frequent poetic 
descriptions of the scenery on the banks* of the Godavari. The 
Brahmapurana devotes about a hundred Chapters (70-175} to the 
Godavari and the sacred places on It. In one place we arc told that 
the banks ot the Godavari arc the most cti.arniing cuuntr)' in the 
world." Tlie Matsyapuriina also says thesjimc. " The Saplasati ot 
H^a reS'ers to the river Gola at least a dozen times and is very 
enthusiastic in its praise. Tlic Brihatsamhila * says tlvti die Godavari 

* Bom. G.. Vol. XTl. p. 466 note. Butin the it heern- that the HHI “'ll it* 

^Tpfr iteclf. as the adjective in the pmsat^equoted.vhove t'lmrly indicalLN. 

v«f»e »9. ‘ Piiqreqiui; qj*! flq ' 

" ‘Fatmbdll'K edition, Vort*cqn and S. 11 . E., Vtil. X part r, p. 1S4. 

* Stf Ctiapiert ,j. 16. etc. 

“ Chap. » 7 . vertmej-M * ^ "i^l I 

fRitwi H sj^ tRKii: II ifwMJijii: i’. 

See the wime vcn.*" iii st-M-IS ""d «S- ne-i.t ('lisht tarialionil, 

’ fe-at-y » *l^t<IRn l > iPI ntl I 

liWTPrt JT^ »nfR*r: II itrpWi bw *F8Tt 

*rrit: 1 1 Bri. s. tCj. 
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is under the*influence ofMars*. In the Buddhist story of Bavai, 
who was the former Purohita of Mahakosaia and then of I'ascnadi, 
we are told that a residence was built for Bavari on the Goda\'ari when 
he wanted to become a . recluse. .Mberuni speaks of Mandagiron 
tho banks of the God&vari, 60 farsakh (from .Alispur it seems);’^ 
An inscription of the YIdava king, Rdmachandra, dated ^ake 1193 
(1271-73^^. D.) records a grant of the village of Vadfith&na on the 
northern bank of the Godivari and calls it the ornament of Seu^a- 
deia.* It seems that Che territory watered by die Cod&vari was nhmed 


KrUhna . — The Visfuiusmptt mentions a Tfrehu, the Southern 
Pancitanada, by which the commentator Nandapaiidita understands 
the five rivers Krishna, .Vena, Tunga, Bhadra, and Kona.' The 
Mahabharata speaks of the Krishnavena.* 


Hardy’s Manuel of Suddbinai p. 346. 
Alberuni iSairhau) Vol. 1 , p. suj. 
f. i\. Vol. 14. pp. 


AT; 

V. 4 - 7 $. commented tipon bjr milvM. Aecoidug- to the. KA.ikit' 

(Eenom) the name of the country* refitfred to by the rule U * ^H*ll^l^^. 

Itk to be soted that the (Uf j^) refers to the d^antn 

of as having drunk the waters of (be seven Godavarfs after he crossed the 

ud -toe gtsr ‘ ^ 1 

11’. the MahabhSrlCa. wbiieilwdliiw upon the mint le he Meured by hathhiE at 
various sacied places, comes to ater ^'irpTirtk.a tnWl 


^TRtRPT: I BfT 3 ®*r*Rrai^ ^ tl’ ( 'RW t'hap. 85, 44). 

lo the (n-.4) >' mentioned as ti ^ ‘ ^ ^ 


I ?jnwr eiwa st<; u’ But hi .he ^rairnnFT of 


(Vol III of Bonaro. Pandit fonSfi«.T«.lwe ate told in |lie loth .Vnhal Ihe 3 rtS» 
dwdt In the seven 'hen ibc rivet «(^, and the country w are 

diKcriheJ. ^ Bn5TR^f:| ITH:- 

Whf t vM l W^ «T TTKRtlSnRi BHHTflft ^l^(«Ri 


jirar: n Vene yo. 

* S, B. E., Vol. V p. 

• 9-Mi 9->»- 
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Tlie Viiyupurana and Bhagavata mention the rivers K^hQ^and Ve^a 
separately ; while the Brahma and the Matsya combine them into one 
as Krishiuvena.' The' Vena and Krishiu are menHoned in the 
Vjshnupurana.’ A grant of the ^lahara chieftain MarasiiphA of 
Sake (ioS ^59 A. D.) speaks of the Krishnavena in the Mirinja* 
de 4 $ (modern Miraj). ' llte village of Ka^aladSmav^tlB ( Kurund- 
vad in the S. M. country) on the confluence of the Krishnavepl and 
Bhcijas! was granted by the Yadava Emperor Singhai^n in Sake 
1136 (12M-15 A. D.)-* Vikramanakndevacharita cnils it Kri- 

shijavenT or Krishpaveiji/ 

Among the lesser rivers the Vena deserves the first place. Paigilcr 
takes tfie Krishi>avena mentioned in the Vanaparva (Chap. 85'37) to 
be n tributarv of the Vena (which he identifies with the Wainganga) 
north of Nagpur.° The Biibatsaiphita several times mentions the 
Vena or its banks and it gives us the interesting information that Vajra 
• diamond.^ were found on dw banks of the Vena.’ The Brahma- 
purana speaks (in Chap. 77*5) of the . confluence of the Krishna, 

, . Bhlmarathiand Tungabhadra os a very holy place conferring 7 nukli 
.on mortals. ‘ The river Bhimaracht appears to be the Bh'ma that 
. falls into the Krishna.'' The Brihatsamhita calls it Bhimarathu’'’. 
A' village called Alandatirtha on the southern bank of the Bhimarathi 
•. was granted by the grandson of Satya^ya (Pulakesin I); see J. B. 
,B. R. A. S., Vol. II, pages i, ii and I. A., Vol. jg, pp. 303-304.' 
.•The .Kaiikuvtitti (on Panini, IV., 2, 85) mentions a riVer 

‘ ^ 51 . Chap, ao-,3 and ■ 14. ja.. .. At XIJT ar-js ae haie The, 

(V. 19I reaUe ftWlRTtfr. 

Wilson's V. P. p. >8^ Tbo waters of the to isalubri&U!* 

m thr 

Burgew and BhagvAntni'aCav'C iemple% p. tv«- 

• Sm J. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol u. p. r. 

' S«« TV. XIV. 13 and 91. 

J. K, A. 5 . for 1^4. pp< 444> 

• Chnp. 4. rf: uv. 9 ; «i. ‘ 4 «ntl% 

ii 

■ f!WTt gw^T^t 5 !m< i m » 

" See S5I5^iei Chap. ao. 13 and 47. jj ; aj. i9j ! Mrt<i ii 4 .> 9 . 

Chap. 1S.9. 
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Bhimarathi. The river Bhimarathi and Paun^aiikapura (Pandhurpur) 
on it are mentioned in a grant of Krishnayadava dated Sake 1170 
(1249-50 A. D. in (his case).’ A grant of the Rashiraka{a 
Govinda III, dated ^ake 730 (808-09 A. O.) speaks of tlic village 
granted, vis., RattajjuoA having as its eastern boundar}’ the river 
Sinha.’ This is the river Sina, a tributary of the Bhima. The 
river Malaprahari (modem Malaprabha that falls into the KrishnA) 
is mentioned in a YAdava inscription of ^ake 1145 (1223-24 A. D ).* 

The river VaradA (modem Wardlia in Berar) is said in the MAJavl* 
kSgnimitra to have been itxcd as the boundary between the kingdoms 
of Yajnasena and Madhavasena by AgnimJtra, the second ^unga 
sovereign. The Nalachampo speaks of a country called Varadata)a. 
The river Vaing.anga in the Central Provinces appears to liuve been 
referred to as Benna or Vena. In the Seoni copperplate of the Vaka- 
(aka Pravarusena 11 , we have a grant of the village of BrahmapQraka 
in Benna-Karparabhaga. This district appears to have derived its 
name from the river Benina, which from the situation of the village 
granted and the place where the plate was found seems be the 
Vainganga. In the list of TtrUias In the Vanaparva the pilgrim’s 
course is made to run aloi^ the Godavari to its junction with the 
Vena and then northwards to the junction of the Varada with the 
Veija.‘ 

POLITIC. 4 I. AND .ADMINISTR-^TIVE DIVISIONS. 

In the .i^ihole inscription of 634 A. D. we are told that there were 
three Maharash{ras.’ What these three main divisions of Maharash- 
tra were the inscription does not tell us. But it seems that Vidarbha, 
Maharashtra proper (i.e., the rauntry from Khandesh to Satara) and 
Kuntala were the three countries intended to be designated as the three 
Maharashjras. This surmise derives support from the fact that the 
limits of Maharashjra as discussed above extended from the NamiadA 
to the Krishna. The fact that the Balaramayana of Rajasekhara groups 
the countries together lends further support to this surmise. “ 1 have 
referred above to the notices of Vidarbha in the ancient Vedic literature. 
Vidarbha was a very powerful and prominent kingdom from ancient 

‘ 1. A, Vel. n-p.;*. 

See 1. A. Vca. VI. p. es. 

' 1, B. B. R. A. S. Vd. I*. ^ 

• See 85. SV3S. 

^ Sec !• A. I VoU VIII, page 94 *. 

* Sec above tL 640. 
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times.’ The poets of Vklarbha surpassed tliose of any otlier part of 
India, and their style came to be called V'aid.irbhi even so early as the 
6t]i Century A. D.’ We hear the echo of a war between the Magadha 
Emperors and Vidharbha in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. 
Ag^nimitra, the son of Pushyamitra, the first kingofthe^unga dynasty, 
reigned at Vidisa in the second and third quarters of the second 
Century B.C. He proposed marriage with Malavika, wltose brother 
,M>'ldhHvascnii had a quarrel with his cousin Yujnasena, king of 
Vidarbha. When Mildhavasena was on his way to Vidisa in Malva, 
Yajnasena's general imprisoned him, but his councillor Sutnaii and 
sister M^avika escaped. Agnimitra demanded the release of 
Mildiia%-asena; but Yajnasena agreed to do so only on condition that 
his wife’s brother, (styled Mauryasachiva in the drama) kept in impri- 
sonment by Agnimitra, be released. Agnimitra vanquished Yajnasena 
and Vidarbha was divided between Madhavasena and Yajnasena, 


* TIiv menlioos tbe amonB figtiteri ia lh« great war, 1^41^ 

occur.; in tlie Ust of councKcn ID the (9. Sg.!. In ihe w* Are 

[olT tli.nt iq^«| was a very rd^fiouv naliivn * ^1% 

In the Cfuip. 44, we leamtfaal KfngJyuma^baliadawtfcChaitr.t from whom 

wa-born fof^j whoM: sons were fjq, aad |v. j 61 . 

had a son from whom the ’qet kings took their narae Iv. 37I, In ihc 

(9.S4) we read that had three sons ^ and the sih in descent from 

iho latter bang w|fe. In the (Wiboa. Vol. 4.p.6;ir.l we arc told that 

fq^^T had throe sons qW, '«RJ5fqi and qW was the anew-tor of the HTefs. 

was the father of the progemTor of the hioi. lathe 

(LanglMs. Vol. I, p. iSy) (q^ h. .dmilarly made father of qiq, and 

but it makea the son of a second %|I(iqi, sre.1i grand-oa of WinT?. I" the 
Vedabhhajataka {CowelVs JSiakas. Vul. I. p. i»i a ehann called VcJabbha is said to have 
been known to a wh.w« papil the was- Hoth arc said to have come to 

iho country ofCheti ^ ^ and met w'ith «o« nd^erv. KaliJ.'i-a utpv the word 

5* J9> 7. Iwr ihc pcv(»l« h>t Troni KiiliJAM's 

descriptioa it appears that the W?! had 10 be crossed while going from qqf^IJTR 
to checapital of i^qi[ (which was jipl>8*T according to r'.ij). 


’ qrr«ii<^ i. v. ^ i a^r 

MfhiRM ]l 
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the Varada (modern Vardha river) being the boundary between their 
kingdoms. The Da^a-kumara-charita, ( VIII Uchhhv^a ) mentions, 
six feudatory kingdoms of Vidarbha, vis,, A^maka, Kuntala, Mur- 
ala, Ricliika, Konkana and Sasikya (Is it Nasikya?). Tlie Bhojas 
ruled in Vidarbha ( Raghuvaipla, V., 39-40 and Dala-kum^a- 
charita VIll). Even the MahabhArata tells us that Bhrshmakn king 6 t 
the Bhojas in Bhojaka;a, and called Lord of DAkshinatyas submitted to 
Jarisandha.* The BhArhut Stupa has an inscription commemorat-. 
ing u dboatxon from a nun of Bhojakataka.’ The Bhojakata * 
kingdont is mentioned in the Cliammak copper-plate of the V&ltitaka 
Mahdraja Pravarasena II.* Thus we see that from very ancient' 
tiipe.s Vidarblia (modern Berar and the country beyond it on alniost ail 
sides) was an independent and powerful kingdom, but during the time 
when the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rasbtraku{as of Manyakhct.-i and 
the Yadavas of Deogiri wielded sovereign powery Vidarbha'' came to 
form part of .Maharashtra. 

The country of Kuntala was also well known from verjvincieiu 
times. Its exact boundaries are a matter of great difficulty. Dr. 
Burgess says that “ Kuntala stretched from the Narmada ii^ the 
north to somewhere about Tiingabhadra {or f^her) in the south, 
having the .Arabian Sea for its border on the west, and reaching Lite 
Godavari and die Eastern Ghauts on die north-east and south-ensi. 
But these boundaries are much too exa^erated, as they would moke 
Kuntala embrace the whole of Hie peninsula except the southernmost 
part of it and would leave no room for MaharasiTtra or would make 

' Sea ^4* 

^®IHt ii MKIt 5 i?r I 

^ JTm (ciia}i..n. 63 )j*«tii»«iKPw*Tc^ 

CaiiM b* his carscr of conquest to kiiid of 

” Bhjuhu! StG{Mi (CajubTi^ftatK P> 

V, A. Smith Ueotific* with the fofl<*fG»vafail twsr Elichpur, J, K A. S.. 

•'9'4. P. SJO' 

♦.Cor. I, Voini, p. » 3 *. 

• The moaem nasis V'arhi4a »«em* to coonset iisrtf mUh VnrsiLlioui. In the .Vnla- 
ohampflof wrmui ‘ *^3^1 >tfni^ i 

It” MS. Itispo«aisUutthewotd 

in.iurd hetess lbs nsme of a couolrj and then the poet's tneonliig wouM bethni Ihnl p.'rtion sf 
eniltlE called i> a land of heroes. 

" .AS.W. I.,Vol.Ul.p.j5. 
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the (alter its sulMiivision. Rut we liax'e seen (hat Maharashtra was a 
separate country from at least the 5tli Centur)- A. D., and that Badami 
was its capital in the 7th Century. In my opinion, Kuniala maybe 
roughly described as the country from the RhiinS and Kfishna to some 
distance beyond the Tungahhadra and included Kolhapur and the 
other Southern Mahratha Sutlcs such as Mirtij, Belgauni and Dliarwar 
districts, a portion of the Ni/am’s dominions aiul of the Mysore State 
and North Ciiniira. It will be seen from the quotations given below 
that the modern disiricls of Belgtium and Dlutrwar were the heart ol 
Kunialii. Mr. Kuv dvitnes Kiiiitahi as the country between the Bhima 
and the Vedavati, bounded on the west by the Ghauts and including 
the .SliiiHoga and Chitaklurg districts of Mysore, Bellary, Dhanvar and 
Bijapur and certain tracts in the Nizam’s dominions.' According 
to Di'. Fleet Kuntala included B.inavasi in North Canara, Rcigaum 
and Harihar in Mysore, Hampi or Vi^nyanagar in tlie Rellarv district ; 
to the north of these places Hangal, Laksbmesliwar, Lakkunili, Gadag 
iit Dhanvar ; further to the north Belgaum, Saiindatti, Manoli, 
Konriur in the Belgaum district : Paiiadalctl, jmd .Aihole in Bijapur 
and still more to the North Terdaia !n the Sangli Stale, Bijapur it.self 
and Kalyani (see Bom. G., Vol. 1 , iKirl p. 4,51). Wlien ilie V'ak.'ilakas, 
the Cbalukyas, the Rashlrakiiias and the Vadavas were al the lu-iglit 
of their power, Kunuila formed pan of their dominions .and >0 came 
under .Maharashtra.* 

' See Mysore AnJ Coorg homthe iiiwcri|KK>iV<. p. « quoieJ iit J. K. .\. S. 

P- ^ 3 ^ • 

* In Ihc are referreJ u> : *ys* Onv»»s the iii*.criptn'0*«^al 

Ajjknta redte* that the kinC CLM^uervil 

nfldlkatanolber kJog cominerc^ 

and (Burgetis and BliaguaiiUr^ : J> U. R. A. S.> 

Voi.Vnii p. s? ; v\.SAV, I., IV, p. 1^4 : }. R.A.S. w* 4 . pp. .w* .W'-Th*’ of 

(Chnp.^ ijOwfers laa ‘ fitSS: ^fSqir^: 5lrcl^r*IT 

SWWtf} )’ Weh! ive N<oi .‘ilhVkr dial ae\vrJii^ to dir 

was under I he kings vl l’h«' V««Ar ln'<'ri|Sn’nof the 

Of . d»t«J . 4 »ke (A. I>. ih»t Oiruugh JiTIW How«| the 

II ’ mcaUunnlaslheKrslollhcqiTR kings o( BanaviUi h •nid 

to have brought »8 from ;»m] ^taWbhed them in w hich 
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As for the part of the country excluding Vidarbha and Kuntala as 
defined above, we are confronted by several names. It seems that a 
portion of modern Khaadesh, Nasik, Atimednagar and part of Herar 
and the Nizam’s dominions went by the name of Asmaka in very 
ancient times. [□ the Suttanipata, tlie country of Assaka (Asmaka) 
is placed on the banks of the Godavari.’ The Dlgltanikaya speaks 
of the earth being divided into 7 territories, one ot which was Assaka 
with its capital Potana’(isit Paithan?). One of the Nasik Inscrip- 
tions of Gotamiputra, in the list of countries conquered by that king, 
separately mention's Asaka (Aimaka), AnQpa (Capital Mahishmaii on 
the NarmadA, Raghuvamia,6, 37and43) and ‘Vidabha (Vidarbha). ’ 
In the Chullakalingajataka (Cowell, Vol. Ill, p. 1, No. 301) a king 
Assaka of Potali in the Assaka country is referred to.* In the Ajanta 
caves there is an inscription which reads * for the spiritual benclit of 
Bhavviraja, the minister of the very glorious Almakaraja, . . . also 

for the good of his mother and father, dkl Buddhabhadra cau-'C litis 
Sugata’s abode to he constructed.*’ In the DaSakumarncharita the 

(L A., Vol. X. pp,a5o and >51). In nn mwriptkmof CimikA dalcU 1045 
(tis3^ A>P.) wefead 'There wf»eTe Rhoratavanha appears ht situated, appears Ml of 
^hurr pg, (be great country i*f K»nuila auJ in that ehincs Uae great dlstrwt cAUed Kundi 
and A tbeheartof tins (hstrki. the Ten<£ila tvelve etc.. (L A.. Vol, 14. p. ^1). Teridala 

ieatowo io modem Sanglt State. An inNcnptloa. dated Sake 1069 (ii47‘4>) A. P.) ntiikc" 
Narugonda (in the modem Navnigund Taluka of Dbnnvar tfintrict) onu of thu AgT.ihrirA* 

Ib dae district ofBelvo|aDi An inscripdon dated Sake iito P. in this, 

case) ref ers to Toragnle mi «dtu.AitfJ n^r thp rtver aed a of 

^A«> VoL XU, p. 9^ The «>f Halebid m Mx'sore t$ «aiU to have fought 

with the Deogiri Yadava, Jaitra.<9inha at Lakkigu^di {non* Lakkuvdj in Dharwar.ditdKct), 
to have defeatod faun and to bare secured (I. A., Vol. II, p. 300. the jiisenption is 

dated ((14 ^akSi i^,% if9»^ A.D.) A Rntta inscriptioa nf Sake i( 5 > A. D.) speaks 

of (be district of Kup’di ^ P*^ <>f ^ B.. R. A. S.. Vol. X, p. 273) and placee 

'Sugaadhavarti 1 modem Sauadatta) la the mihtoi the plain of the Ku^i S.eeoip. A 

grant of the YAdava Raohara dated &ake 1171 <sS49'S9 A. f>.> make& Huvvalli (mexlern 
Hubli) a part of the district of Kuhupdi in Why the counify wan called 

<<aonot be dehnitely exptanvd. Isuggeata tentative explanniion. The wvfiorit fr»^in this 
country were food of or experts In wielding the (Uacel orperhapn the men s' f that; 

country were fsmd of long hak. 

^ See raxiftbbU'a Edition. Vol. V. 997. and S. E. E.. X lend pari), p. 1K4 ; ilso llarjyx 
Manual, p. 346. 

* See ). R, A. S. (1997)* p> 633. wheoce the re f eceocee are takeo. 

*' j. B. B. R. A 5.1 Vol* V., pp. gp et ; Boot.* C.« Vol. td. pp. 54a, 550. 

4 I4 Fotali tbe same as Potana above ? 

" J. 6. B. R. A.Si, Vol. VU, No. aa. pp. d«^ei and BurRass and Bbagwanlars tfve 
tempies* pp. 77-78. 
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.\smaka chief is spoken of as a neighbour of Vidarbba and as fighting 
with the king of the latter on the Narmada.* From Bh^aha's work 
on rhetoric we learn that a poem called ASmakavaipia was claimed to 
have been composed in the Vaidarbha style.’ In the BrihatsaqibitH, 
Astnaka is mentioned several times, sometimes along with Tripura 
or Vidarhha.’ From all tiK'se data, wo come to the conclusion that 
from the centuries preceding the Christian era up to the 6th century 
A. D., lU all events, the country from Khandesh up to the Godavari 
was culled .\smaka ; probably had Patthan as its capital and included 
Ajuntu in it.’ We shall see later on Chat the Andhrabliriiyas or 
^atavAhaiia>, whose capital was originally at Dhanakataka (Dharni* 
kotta or .Amravati on the Krishna) found it necessary to have a capital 
at Paitlian in the west in order to be better able to stem the rising tide 
of Kshatr»pa aggression. 

The same country or at least a large portion of it came to be called 
Siu^de^ in later times under the Yadavas. A Yadava chief named 
Scunachandra, son of Dri^hapratara and grandson of Subahu, is said 
to have given his name to this country and founded the city of Seuna* 
pura in Sindinera * (modern Sinnar in the Nasik district) in :i grant, 
dated Sake ggx (1069-70 An inscription of the Yadava Rama- 

qRitiH, I' ""<1 d>“ jtr 

I ?TTPT?m I 

I . . cT^Telt 

?n35 ^Nmfcr ?n%- 

• ‘ 5T5 i ^ qm 

II ’ Arm? I.. A!. 

Chap, pjn ( ); 9-17 ( ). 

* Dr. Bha^diUal idefltificd Ahmnba wilh Khan 4 c«h : I. A., ^'ol. <<>• pp. 98, 9^ 

^ 1. A.r Xlti p. 11 ^ Siftdsftera seems co be the ftetne .ts Scndiiuigairi xaiJ to l>e the capital 
lo the Kftlatbudruh ffraot of BhlUama 111, dated ^ke rte^ (lo^t A, D. In thin case); see I, A» 
Vol., i7« pp. It?, tea 
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Chandra, dated ^ke 1193 {1271-71 A. D.), records a grant of thei illage 
of Vadiithana on the northern bank of the Godavari and calls it the 
ornament of Scunadcsa.> In-the Vratakhan^a of Heinadri, a-c arc 
told that Deogiri was situated in Seunadesa and that the lailcr was 
on the confines of Daiji^ikaranya.’ The Pratdparudra Yaiohhilshanu 
speaks of the Yltdava idngs of Seuoadesa. ' The Kakatlyn king 
Prataparudra (2293 -i 323'A.D.) is said to have vnnquishej'ihe Vadava 
king -of Sevaiia, that had crossed the GautamI river (Godavari). From 
this it appears that Seunadeiha extended from theCoduvnr) norihwa^s 
to Degiri (modern Daulatabad).' 

Before proceeding further, it is better to say a few words on tlie 
terms used to denote the divisions and sub-divisions of a country in 
our authorities. Tltc coiPinonest or most usual term for a country .is 
DeM as in .Seunadesa. Another generic term foracouniry met with 
in 'the Puranas and other Sanskrit works (like the Da^nkurnura.* 
chariia) is Junapada.’ The .Amarakosa gives De^, Juriiipada 
and Vishaya as synonyms.* It must bo said at the outset' that 

* I. A.. Voi.« PP* Between Srai^aduuidra and BhOIacna, IIU six Irinipt 

interA’encd. 

'* Bom. C. vol. ]. part .. pp. as* mod 51*. At pag« oss it id inim»ited that tbc.naO)^ 
iM pr«t$«rv«t in the modern Khiindruh bctweoo vrUebj H 19 said, there i>. ncloMf' 

rescjtiblnnce. One foihs 9«e how ^^**1 tame to be converted into I> it po^hle 

thftt IChaaJebh wAHHC^oameU after the Kingr Knnh^ SAdan'ihenn <See Na^ik Indcription 
No.aa) or better xtiU after Kanham ^'adava oi Ueof^ Isee J. B. B. R. A. S., V<»|. IX. p. a^ 6 , 
fot a ffraat It ma)' be that (het.*ountry came t*> be so caJleJ on .tccount ol »u 

dark scU ^ chafi(*cd into from which Khandesh r* an LXjrruptioiuJ 




p, >460! th« B»l»manof»m» sms: * y':-' 4 ICl^Tl^" 

m »TtcT*ff 11* 


f-S'*- In pl*c« «e have ‘ Hl’-as^'-'l I ! 


P' '»• 

* Sea the remarks of Ur. Fleet in I. A.. V<L je, p. j.a 

See i.f. R er-^. 
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ancient usag i s not uniform in the employment of terms denoting n 
country and its sub-divisions, t shall try to give wh.it appears U> be 
the general usage about each term and note tlic esccpiluns if any,’ 
In doing so I shall illustratb my remarks l>y naming most oi' the known 
sub-divisions of Maliarashira. 

In epigrapjiic records we often come across the words ' R&sli[rapati ’ 
{ruler of u province), ‘ Vishayapaii ’ (lord ol n district) and 
' CramaltQia ' (head of a village).’ From the order in which the 
terms'peeur it is clear that Ra$h|ra is a division larger than Vishaye. ' 
In the inscripiion.s of Southern India we meet with the terms Mnotla- 
laiti, Nhi;(u and Ur (township) which correspond to RAshjra, Vishaya 
and Grama. The word Mantjala isoften employed in the same sense as 
'Dc 4 a or Rashtra, e.g-t in Maliishamai^dala (for which, see above p. 621.) 
) 3 ut the Sahyadrikban^a, that hangs loosely on to the Skandapurana, 
.says that a De^ comprises too villages, that a Map^lata is equal to four 
Desas and that a Khanka comprehends a hundred Man^aJas.’ .A.L all 
events Manilala was larger in extent than -Vishaya or Bhukli. ’ The 
term Desa, though generally applied 10 such large tracts as .^lnhal’,nsh!^a, 
Karnataka, i.s sometimes used for small one.s. For cx.’iiiiplc in a 
grant found at Goa, dated Sake 532 (610-11 .A.D.) the disiricl of 

I S.ec Dr. Fleet « note os these terms for polhical divisiiMis in Corpus L, tol. III., p. ,19, 

“ Sce'I. A., Vol, Vlll., P. at, (grant of Jaled Sake999, '-‘- 

1077.7S A.D, and t.A., le, pp, aea. 959 (grant of V. dated Sake 655, i.e.. 

93.V,Vt A.I*,. 

^ Th<i temt lo hare ^MnctinMs hcen applied lo lemtpncs thal could not 

have been vers lar^e* For ample. ^ (he present Kajdk District (f^r which sec 

ttbavcV Riit'u) » ^reTnt ^^7^? itself termed a <J. B. B. R. A. 5.. il*. 

p. j, ra). The hltlfndap.T^liei f.*«boul4so K D.) mentions i*«>uiiine» called XUcumbharatdiani 
and Vililtarnttham {S-R-E.. Vol ,‘U» P* 43h The latter Ceannot be ijenii/ted. The former wan 
probably Khandc^h. VVehave iMcription^ of a NtkumUi.‘ivaip«^ that be^an to rci^ m 
Khande>h about icoe A. D. Sec I. A*. Vol. VUJi p. 394 

‘ ‘ 1 wi»?3 si^tgogj ^ 

ttMt’ II HCnt’S’jy (Ecl-Ocr'‘'"l>“Cuoh..) Tguv Chnp.<. The HClf^IflOS 
ia, ll muat he adiniiled, a very Inie work and is not of iiiucli nuchorityin sotUlnS queftlonx 
of xndeni Misiory nnd Geography. From the Camlsi) plate s>f .V O. qw "'e wcihai 

wan a •ub.divMon of Deia (R. I.. Vol. VII.. p. .o). ‘ 

^ri^giR»iRig^rt5rni. ’ 

’ L At, Vol C5, p. S07. where * PiiiijyabagrAma «n the Srava-Mibhukti. Uclonsiiig to (he 
VAlayikiAishayn in ^ ’ k refer.'cd 
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Khejahara (modern Khed in the Ratnagiri district) is termed > Desa, 
Similarly ae have the term Desa applied to the tract about Mirinja 
or Mairiiija (modefn Miraj) and Kun(ir (modern Belgaum and 
Dharwar), ' \Vc have >4. nalHtve that Visliaiya is a division less than a 
Maijr-Jala and it seems that it was less than a Desa. ’ Tlie term Vis- 
haya is, however, often applied to suclj large tracts as the Konkitija.* 
We find the terms Desji and Vishnya indiscriminately applied to the 
same tract of country. ' Visliaya seems to have been a larger divi- 
sion that Ahara * and Patha orPathaka.' The exact relationship' 
between Vishaya and Bhukii is not quite clear. Bhukti is certainly 
less than a Mnn.,lala.“ In some places it seems that Bhukti was 
larger than Vishaya." Whatever the relationship may be, there are 
indications that Bhukti was comparatively a small division. In the 
Samangad gram of Rashtrakuta Dantidiirga, dated Sake 67$ 
{753-54 A. D.), we meet with Koppara 500 as a Bhukti.”® In'the 
Paithan plates of A. D. 704 we read of a grant by the RashtrakOta 


^ J. 11. U. R. A-S-, V„LX.pp.3«8.j6s. 

^ See J. P« B. R. S>. VoL XIITt pw i (grant of tlie SsLthara ^Inhamaodalcsvani 
dated i.f. A. D«) for ^ LA.. VoL i6« pp. 

(Kauthtiji grant of II, dated &aks gp) (or 

•* A grant of Ill, JaleU Sake 730 ha* ‘ 

* vl* A*. Vol. II, p. IjS, 159). 

• See for (I. A.. VoL ij, pp. 15. 67) a great of the 0 

dated ^akc and I. A., XL,, far a quotAtioii from Ihi.* 

in Pmkrit ^ ic. ) 

' tVe have a Karah.'il.nkiindi .lishata, tSce Riirgcsv and Bfaagiranlal'a Cave TonipTot. 
p, iojI: while >\ c had also above. 

■' Sea J U. I*. K. -A. S. VoL iS.pp. 1.3 where in «he Naosari grant wc read ‘SlSftqin^T- 


1 . A._Vol. XV.p. MO-speak«of a ‘ ’ -Hive HftElJlgl-i^i .md 

attached to the which belonged to the ” ’ 


‘ See ti All Vi>1. i<(. )K iv7 qiNXeJ 

* See Cofi (m 111. p. Pe.>Llafannrk Inecription of JHlagtapu 11.. where wc 

« a iu ^ce I.A., Vol. at. p. 97 i where the Av^Hchhl smnt 

gf V*iitrahai^ladeva 111 recorU-^a^ft of '^Omc land in Kotivarsha^visheya in the 
vardbanit Bbiikti i the p):He of PevAp.(le 4 ce.*t in thesame ^*Dlaine tp. * 53 ) recordf)- 

;i ^rant of the ^'iiln^e of itorhika 01 ihe Krimitavi^Jiay^ of Ihe Shrina^rabhukli. 

*" l.X. X!. 108. 
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kill}' Govinda HI of a village named LimhariimikA in tlie Saraka- 
elieppa twelve in Pralishlhana-bhukti. (E. I., VoJ. Ill, p. 103). As ilie 
Godiivari is one of the boundaries of the village granted, Pralishlhana- 
iihukii here means the district round Paii..an. In the Radhaiipur 
gr.iiU of Rushtrakflla Govind III of Sake 730 (807 A. D. in this case) 
we rend of a KAsiyana*bhukti ' (Modern RAsin in the Ahmcdnagar 
iliscrict), Tlie word Bhogn (derived from the same root as Bliukti) 
was employed to denote a territorial division. The Satarn copper-plate 
of Vishi;uvardh:ma t (the founder of the eastern Chalukyas) registers a 
grant of the village of .Alandatirtlta in the Srinilayabhoga, on the 
norili of the Agrahara of Anopalya and on the south bank of ilie river 
Bhimaraihi (I. Vol. 19, pp. 303, 304). Dr. Fleet ideniilies .•\liindaiir- 
tha w ith Aluiid.ih, five miles north-c.-ist of Bhor and not with Alandi 
in the Poona district which is on the north bank of the Indrayaiti. 
An Aliara as a suh-division W'as less than .a ATisliaya as we have seen 
and larger than .a Pathuka. A grant of Siladitya VI 1 dated in 447 of 
the- Gupta-valafahi era («.r. 766-<»7 .A.D.) speaks of a village Mahila- 
hali in Uppalahclapathaka in Srikhetakahara (modern Kaira liistrict 
in Giljrat).' Besides the sthovemenlioned Klteiakahrira in Gujral, 
we find tlie following Ahanis, jv'r., Govardhaiia ’ (modci'n Nasik 
district), KApura' (probably on the sea coast in Konkan), Sopariikn ' 
(modern Sopara near Bombay). MAmala ‘ (modern Maval in the 
Poona" district), Khela ' (modern Khed in the Ratnagiri district)- It 
will have been noticed that many of these divisions termed AliAni go 
so back a.s the first century of the Christian era. Patha or Pathaka 
was less chan Vishaya and .Ahara. We come across a Pailhanapalha * 
(niodern Paiihan), a KrdAp.akap:iih:ilta in SurAshtra “ (modern Kathia- 
war), a Kfishipfiraptithaka in VArAnasivishaya, and Uppalaliela- 
palhalcii " in the Kaira district. Stliali seems to have been a division 

* 7, A., VI. so- 

’ 5 eeCuT. III. ]v i 7 >. 

^ Nfuiiti Inscription'- No. 3. Bom. G, VoL lO, p. 355. 

‘ Naaik In'wriplions No. ii. Bom. O. Vol. iS. p. j;j. 

^ A. 5 . tv, 1 ... VoU V, I'. 76 (Kanheri Inscriptions No. jl. 

" Ii; aiyp^eriplion at K.-Itlem. doted in the I<(th year of VAsislithTputni's lima for which 
«eo J. B. A. S.. V, p. M, Vot 18. p. at>i- 

' Sea J. U. B, R. .VS. Vs>l. X, p. 363. efoni s'f the villnije <f K.lrcllil.fi liy Iho ruler of 
KavitildvIpD, dat.'jk.'ikcsiutSiO'ii A.D.k 

■ Kaiiliari Inrcriptisms No. 5, A. S. V'. 1 ., V-. p. 70. 

" 1 . .A. Vol. VI. p. 1 « Itcfoni of II .sf Viilalibi. d.ned in .1'" 

/>., 6i<p30 .VD.| : J. li. B. K. A- S. vpl X. p. jpia (jr»ni of 111 .'f era jjfi 

/.c.p .'.P.l. 

I" 1 . A., V.'l. ij. p- tp’- 

' ’ See abos c. 
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larger than Petha.* In the Kholi copper plate of Maharaja Samksho- 
bha ot the Gupta era 209 (528-29 A. D-.), we meet with a Manirtiiga- 
petlia. PattH seems to hi\ve been a term for a division of a couiurt'. 
A copper plate of Mahvija Hastin of the Gupta yesir i6.t (482-83 A. D.) ■ 
records a grant of Korparikagrahara in ‘ I'lUrapaiia *■ SAiiiaha 
seems to have been another lerriioriai subdivision.' Bhaga as ly 
term for a territorial division occurs in the SeonI copper plate of ilic 
Vakataka Maharaja Pravarasena 11 , where we read of a VenijAkflr-' 
parabhAga * (which .must have been near modern Elkhpur). Kani> 
pana " (sometimes written as Gainpana) as a term for a division occurs 
very frequently. We read of a Kundarige Kampaiia whicli formed 
pari of the Kundi 3>ooo. A grant of the Kad.imb.i Ja}'ake 4 hi I of Goa 
spcak.s of a Kampuna called Kalagiri.' A copperplate of the' Silit-.' 
liAra Dlioja of Panhala, dated Sake 1113(1 191-92 A. D.) records a gr-ani ' 
in tlie village of Kaseli in the .Atjavirekanipana " (Adivarem in the 
Ralnagiri district). We find a Mirinjeg.anipana 300, while ilic 
Mirinjade^a is always described as a 3000 province.'* 

In the epigraphic records we come across certain numbers that arc 
altyays affixed to certain tciTitbriHl divisions, Rattapad>7i.lakhs, - 
Gangavad> 96,000, Nolambavadi 32,000,.- Ravadaivipa 12,500, . Banit- 
vast 12,000, Toragaje 6,000, Karaliata 4,000, Kund> 3, 000, .Mirihjtl' 
3,000, Konkana 1,400 (Northern Konkan), Xardevadi 1,000, Konkan.-i 
900 (Southern Konkan near Goa), &c. Hie significance of these num- 
bers we have discussed above. What is worthy of note is that these 
large round numbers are rarely affixed after territorial di\isioiTB of tlie 
northern portion of .Mnhan'ishira. i.e., the territory from the .Narmada 
to the Godavari and a little beyond the latter. It is not'ensy to offer a 
satisfactory explanation. This difference may be due to the fact that 
tlie soutiiern portion of Maharashtra was closely connected witha 
Southern India where these diviidous with round numWs abound. In* 

^ Sm I. A. ij, p. 187. whore w recordej a gram of the t-iliage «f Vatograma in the 
Dipanahnpetha and b the DilrakhTilo-almU by t 4 T^«T II. dated syt-yc A. I).. 

' Cor. 1 .. ill.'p- t lb. 

^ Cw, I. Ill, p. 'orx io\. 

> We rend of n NSgadeynsmiaka in the K.’itiinlai granl of Malvir,\ia JayanSthi, 
dated 49y-rt4 .A* ih. Ctv. I. III. ii;-iiS. 

> 0 >r. 1 , III. 146. 

" J. U. U, R. A.S..X.I). 

' J, B. 13 , ]i. 5 .. IX. pp. iT^tn Igronl dated to «a;oh 

■ See the rciiori of the forSike iSy. pp. j,o, arj. 

• Bom, G. Vol. I. part a. p. ji#. Sec L .\. Vol. 14. p. t^o. which rec.ri. a grant hi' 
the t'hiluksa Viraaaiy.'ijeoyadeta of Kab-dnapura Of a vilbge' naaied Selagiu-a b tho 
Miriitje 2 *0 Kaaipana. 
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illuslraliii^ the various terms used (or tcrritofiAl divisions, I have gone 
over most ofThe subdivision$,.bofl) large and small, of M.-tharSslitra. 
But IW'O or three of them dcserv’e more than’ a passing notice. First 
.oomus Kuijtif which was a 3,000 province. It included almost the 
witolc of tlie modern Belgaum district, a portion of the Knlhnpur terri* 
iiiry and of the Sungli State and of DIutrwar.' 

Nest comes the Mirinja country. It was al^ a 3,000 province. It 
was'vnrjously spelt as Mirinji, Ma'irinja and'Mirinja. It included the 
modern .Miraj, Kuriindwnd and a portion of the Bijaptir disirici,' 
!ind may have included a pitrlion of the southern part of Konkaii just 
heiow the Ghauts. TItc Maliamao^tdc^'Rra SilAliara GitocluraJitya is 
sH'id to have reigned over the Mirinja Dcm tt^ciher with Konkan and 
the Acven Khollas (valleys).* Bven Mirinja-Nagara is referred to.‘ 
Karnliafaka (modern Karhftd) was a 4,000. province. It may have 
covered the whole of the modern Saiara district and :i portion 
of BhOr and Phalian States,'^ ,\hout the antiquity of Karahataka 
,we sIi.tII 'peak later on. .A rraiyaydiiloi 4.ot>u province is men- 
tioned in ihe TiilgunJi pl.'ile of 1082 .\. r)..lhe ruler of wliidi was 
•the .Slnda chief Munjariii.-idcva (E. I.. Vol. Ml, p. 5U1). Or, 
Fleet idoiilifies this province with modern Phalian (I. .\-i Vo!, .to, 
pp, .tb'o-Si J. 

GOVERNSIEXT .Axn PoI.ITIC.AL OKC.ANIZAriD.V. 

In ihcse diWs we often Itear it said that the form of Ciovc-rnnicm m 
.Tnciciu India was a limited monarchy or that k was popular and 
democratic in spirit and not despotic. On the other hand there .are 

^ See T. A. 14,* p|7. Hhcre Kupiji le sai^ (o he a .4.CV0 pra%‘lnce and 10 have included 
Teriilfiln (modem TetJ.',! in Sangfi SlateJ; L A., Vol. i6» p. r^, where the Alntage Tce (naTdern 
Altcip in the KeDiapur State) ib said to have formed pan of the Ku^di ptovince. In I. A., 
V.'t jri> P* > 7 ^. f)r, Fleet utvea anlalerevtiiic noteea the Kuq£ cottnto'. His conclusions Are 

that the Kun<|i ,^.000 province wasonly a partof a much larger territorj known' by the name 

„( Ktiirlinnil that Ku^ifl 4000 ot the Raltiia was irabably hounded on the north by the 
Krishu.'i an,t riudhpanKa, on the west by a line wMch left the DiulhRanga close on the west 
ol Utiu.l and ran irregularly southwards on the west of Nipaal and Sonkeshwar and the east o( 
llutlce. TItete boundaries stretch rather too for .and would not leave sulTicieiil room for 
^ririti.ia^^^vnrahfitaku. 

• .1., n. n, it. A. S.. Vs'l, XII. p. lot Kiwundwad being a port of Mirinji Defn. 

J„ It. n, R. .\.S., Vol. XIII. p. %. I> A,. VoL ycC p. ]Ci9 for Dr, Fleei's dole on 
Allrinjn Desit, 

s IliirgeMand Blingwanlars Cave Temples, pp. toe, 104- 

• I. .Ai, Vol. 20, p, ffi. Dr. Fleet admits that the boundaries can be indicated only parlt. 
aliy. According to him. no poftioo of Ihe Kanthdtaka district on its souihem boundary is 
beyond the Knehoa. On tlye north of h was the Pratyagdaka 4.000 provinco, To the east 
wnsTardavitdi i.ooo (Taddnvddi is on the .south Imnk of the Dbiinii X 7 tniles rlorth.ea<t from 
Bijapurl. 
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Western writers who say’ ‘the great Empires of the East were in the 
main uiiL-collecting institutions. They exercised coercive force on Iheii 
subjects of the mosl violent kind for certain purposes and at certain 
times, hut they do not impose laws .is distinct from particular and 
occasional commands* Nor do they judicially administer and enforce 
customary laws.’ In my humble opinion, neither the enthusiastic but 
exaggerated encomiums of the former, nor the buissed and sweeping 
condemnation of the latter represents the truth about the ancient 
empires of India. In the following pages an endeavour will be made; 
to convey a fair estimate of the state of government in ancient India. . 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to make certain 
prefatory remarks. .Ancient Indian writers had clear notions as to 
what constitute the essential elements of a state and their respective 
importance. The Arlhaiastra of K.-iuiilya lays down that ilicre are 
seven elements of the slate, I'ra’., the ruler, the niinisler, the country, 
tile fort, the treasury, the army and the friend.’ The Manusmtiti 
inserts ‘ the c.apital ’ before tlio country and omits ‘the fort’ and 
says that each preceding is more important than each succeeding 
one.’ Thus wc sliall see the ruler was regarded as the most 
important element of the state. The king is consequently glorified 
as a veritable deity and anarchy is condemned in the strongest terms 
in such works as the Manusmriti. the Ramavana.'* The latter work 
contains one of the most gniphlc descriptions of the evils of anarchy.' 
But ill spite of the fact tliat ihe ofticc of the ruler was looked u|xin with 
the greatest veneration, Sanskrit writers did not evolve the theory that 
the king could do jusi as he pleased. In the Sanskrit writings we 
hear\ery little of the rights and privileges of kings ; but the whole 
emphasis is laid on their duties. Instead of the favourite clamour of 
the .Americans that taxation and representation go hand in hand, 

* T. !?., Oreen’^ l.«<iur«s4>n the pnnci|4cx o( ToHltcal ol>4igAticin quoted m Prof. 

AlyanKflr*!* • Anc>CT>» Indbu Polliy,* p. 39. 

■ ‘ 51^: ’ 0 . p. >M, 

' 1 wi Jifam ^wi: Bury 11 . 

sifitfiJTf g 1 ^ ^ 5^ stpfttnaitrBJi wrt 11 

Jige <), a-n-is. ' 

‘ ' s* I nrai 

II # 5 n«lt >H 5 |l*m fsifiiaT g«l: i 

U *130 7.4*5 

• 3to 57. 
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Indian writers say that taxation and protection of the people go 
hand in hand. Tlie ideal king is he w'ho taxes the people for their 
welfare, who maintains the rules of the Variw and Asramas and 
who affords protection to his subjects. This is the goal of kingship 
prescribed hot only by altruistic philosophers and poets,* hut even 
by practical politicians like Kaufilya trained in llio li.ird seliool of 
Intrigue and bloodshed.' In one place Kauiily.a says ‘ the welfare of 
tlie king lies in the welfare of his subjects, his happiness is the happi- 
ness of his subjects.’ These words remind us of the fnmous pro- 
clumaiion of the late ^ueen Victoria which breathes the same senti- 
ment in ilie words ■ in their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
coiueiuinent our security and in their gratitude our best reward.' 

.According to the theory of ancient Sanskrit writers on political 
adininistraiion, tlie king was the head of the Government. He was 
to be assisted by a council of high ministers whose number varied 
from "eighl to twenty.* He was to convene a meeting of his coun- 
cillors when any important business arose and was to act on the 
advice of flic majoritv. The ^ukranili ' lays down lliat the king’s 
council should consist of ten ministers and descrihes tiicir functions. 
These ten ministers nxre — Punidhas (the priest). I’raliiiidlii (vice- 
-gerciii), I'radhrma (I’remierj, Sachiva (Commander), Manlri (Coun- 
cillor), Pradvivaka (Chief Justice), Pandita (bchol.ir), Sumanira, 
■Ainatya and Data (Spv). We are informed hy the iukraniti lluii 
according to some, the king’s council should consist ol eight minis- 
ters only, omitting the Purodhas (priest) and the Data. The functions 
ol these ministers were as ftrflows* : — ‘ The Praliiiidhi is he who 
knows what is to be done and what is not to be done. The Pradliana 
is he who has an eye on all things. TIte Sachiva is the man who knows 

■ Kaiur,,,, sap ‘ W Cll»4) >8l 

gipiTurTir 3 I fbifOT?*inT *1 ^ Kigfel AikW"! 

ai<un*|irs 6 . 

• n^iRt fffi TW; uaisiT 3 

II * JltRUSI l.ir-.tv- 

* Kautilya's Arthn .ViMru. p. ‘ KR 5 iraic*ni, tipwi: i 

Twtira 5 ti4*ew: I ft^iQifiiwrad ai; 1 tmiranie^f^ 1 anrtri^%sRi^ 

- S. B. H., Vol. xm.p.68. 

S. B. H., Vol. xm (.^uknnlU). pp. 70,71. 
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(ill about the army. The Mantri is one who is an aijcpt iti tliplomacy. 
The PaiKjita ts the person wl>o is well up in the theory of reli[;iim and 
morals. The IVadvivAka is he who has knowledge of men. bastruS 
and moitils. The (\maiy.-t is known to be the person who lias know-_ 
ledge of l.inds and rvcoAls. The Suinnptra is he who knows of the 
’incomes and disbursements.* 

Passing over the members of (he king's council and coming' to the. 
grndntion of ofheers, we sec titnt according to the Smiitis the village 
w’as the lowest unit of administration and the headman of die village 
the lowest oHlcvr. Tlte .Manusmrifi says tliat the king should 
appoint officers for each village, for ten villages, for twenty, one 
hundred and a thousand villages and that the headman of tho village 
was to suhmll reports about his village to the head of ton vill.ngcs 
'.ind so on.’ We learn from the Sukraniti that' an average 
village was ii Krosii ’ in are,*! and yielded a revenue of a ihoii- 
sand .silver Kanshas.* The person appointed over ten villages was 
called a Nayaka, the ruler of too i-illages was .called a Samanlii and 
one wlio governed lo.ooo villages was called .A^apala oi' Siafat.* 
The Sukraniti specifies another method of distinguishing' the several, 
titles of rulers Of smaller or larger areas. .A Sain.Anta is one whose 
yearly revenue is from one to three lakh Karshas ; aMandalika 
between iliree to ten latdi Karsh.as : a Kaja between ten lo twenty 
lakh Karshas, .a Maharaja between twenty to fifty lakhs.; a .Svaraj’s 

■ i =f ^ ii, 

i ii Jig's 

7t'»S*”7* 

lIIirnftAK in Iks cominrai on StRWS’s (Hr. K«ni'« ed.),V. 6, lays 

aiPt ll '' A«eor<i!nK to lii. ^151 
a» nmeamre of dl-i.Ancei* o.ooo ?®5, ».r.. S.ooo cobict SSo Ui* area of a \illafeWlW be. 
(S.ouo X 8,o;ol (109,000 sqoair ruhili. >w.. about lA.eon.im viu.aro >nrds. >.r., jl mile' 
(.«iunrei. But nccorJihg lo the 5^151 i« $,ooi> fuhils if flimlh he folloo'od 

aiid^.onooubiiHif he followed and the area of a would he two crore and a 

half with (he ITIIN1% fockoninB. S. B. H. VoL XIII. p. ej, 

' A Karoha wa.-. equ:il lo eighty Ralia. >.e., ka* lhaa a Tcda which !>. equal to q6 
Ratis. So 1,000 Konfaia would be equal loSy) Rupees. 

• S. B. H.. Vol. Xin (^ukramin. p. aj. 
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income is between Afty lalchs and a crore; aSamrat's income is between 
oiie {ind ten crores : a Virfit’s income between ten and croreS. 
A Ssirvabhamna’a income.. exceeds fifty crore Karsbas.* ft seems 
that the titles given above and the incomes corresponding In each are 
more fanciful than real and display more the author's love for sym- 
metry ilian his faijhfulness to practical life. Tlicre is of course some 
basis of facts as to the titles of rulers. From iIh* inscriptions we see 
that im emperor (Chakravariin) was usually distinguished by the 
titles, ' p.-irameivara, pammabhatiaraka, mahar&jadhirujit t that a 
king WHS usually styled simply Mahfiraja ; that feudatory princes were 
called Miihamai^dnlesvnra ns the Silaliaras ofTItana. 

.'\moiig ancient Classical writers- Strabo gives a detailed and 
interesting account of the several oflievrs appointed to supervise the 
several branches of administration. He says 'Of the Magistrates, 
^some have charge of the market, others of the city, others of the 
soldiery. Some superintend rivers, measure land, inspect 'sluice.<: 
and have charge of hunters. 'Fhoy collect lusc.s and supervise occu- 
pations connected with land. Tliey look after public roads and erect 
a pillar to indicate byrojids and distances at every lenib Stadia."' 
Again we are told that tlioso who have cli.arge of the ril\' .are di\'idcil 
into sis bodies of five each. The first inspect everyiliing relating to 
industrial arts, the second entertain strangers, asMgii them lodgings 
and send them out of the country; the third enquire in whut manner 
and at what time births and deaths occur not only for imposing taxes, 
but for preventing death ; the fourth are occupied wiili retail and 
barter and weights and measures : the fifth supervise manufactured 
articles and sell them by public notice, the mixture of old and new 
being punislicd ; the sixth collect the tenth part of the price of articles 
sold^’ We shall compare this interesting account of the gradations 
of officers with ilte one contained in Che Arlfiasastra and then dy to find 
out what the inscriptions tell us about (hem. 

(To he (oniinued.) 


' SlS?f^. 1!., Vol. Xlll ( 53I*flfil ), p.a<- 
- Sea M’Crmdlc’i Ancient Indin (Sirabct. n. 

Uta, p. S4. 




I^vcMimgs of the Bombay Branchy Royal A sialic Society, 
1913-14 and A list of Presents to the Library, 19x4. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 23r<l 
March 1914. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the following report ; 

The Annual Report for 1913. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident . — During the year under rewew jr new Members were 
-elected and one Non-Resident Member having come to Bombay was 
added to the list of Resident Members 1-22 Members resigned, 2 died, 
and 7 having left Bombay were put on tlie Non-Resident list This 
leaves 306 on the Roll at the end of the year, the number at the close 
of the preceding year being 305. 

Non-ResidsHt . — 20 new Members joined under this class and 7 
Resident Members having left Bombay were added to the Non-Resident 
list ; 17 M embers withdrew, 2 died and 1 was transferred to the Resident 
list. Tflffiuinber at the close of the year was 156 against 149 at the end 
of 1912. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society records with regret tbedeatbofthe following Members:— 

Resident. 

Rev.;J. Cameron. 

Miss R. Savage. 
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No^-Resident. 

Dastur Bymanji Jamaspji. 

A. W. Varley. I.C.S. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were conoributed to the Society’s Journal 
(luring the year 

(1) Amaraslnha and his Commentator, by Prof. K. B. Pnthak, 

B.A., and K. G. Oka. 

(2) Year-Measurements in Ancient Times, by V. Venkataclicllaiti 

Iyer, B.A., B.L. 

(3) An Inquiryas tohowa Bell in the Portuguese Church at Borivli 

came to be transferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik, by R. N. 
Munshi. 

(4) Jadi Rana and the Kissah-i-Sanjan, by S. H. Hodivaia, M.A. 


UBRARY. 

The issuesof books during die year under review were 40,218 volumes; 
27,080 of new books including periodicals and 13,138 of old books. The 
daily average excluding Sundajrs, Holidays and first week of December 
was 171. TTie total number of issues in the previous year was 44,793. 

A detailed statement of monthly issues is given below : — 

MONTHLY ISSUES. 

New Boohs. OH Boohs. 


January ••• ... ••• ^> 5 ^ i> 5 ^^ 

February *,^39 1,208 

March 2,353 1,281 

April ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 3,49^ t* 37 S 

May ••• ••• ••• ••• 3,531 964 

Judo ee* ***» .*** *** 322 ^26 

July .11 ••• 3,317 

August *** ••• ••• ••• 3,393 t,ii3 

September 3,172 1,075 

Octolier **• ••• •#. ••• 3,107 fiS 3 

November •. .<• •«. 2,051 7^4 

December 11^39 985 


27,080 


'3.138 
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The issues of books under several classes were os under: — 


Fiction ... 

... 


e*e 

14,168 

Biography ... 

... 


• • • 

1.S07 

Trax-el, Topography ... 



ese 

1.472 

Miscell.'ineous •«. ... 

••• 


• •s 

1.410 

Politico, Sociology, Economics 




1.231 

History 




998 

Oriciual Literature ... 

••• 


«•« 

809 

Poetry, Drama 



le* 

S 71 

Pliilosopity ... ... ... 

• •• eee 


« ae 

418 

Reviews, Magazines (Bound Volumes) 


•e« 

387 

Science, Natural History... 

««« 



379 

.Arclueology, Folklore, Anthropology ... 



322 

Gratmiiars, Dictionaries... 

• M ••• 



258 

I’uhlic Records 

••• ... 



255 

Religion ... ... 

••• 



253 

Foreign Literature 

••• 



249 

Literary History, Criticism 





225 

N'aviil, Military ... ... 

... 



215 

Art, .\rchiiecture. Music . 

••• ••• 



190 

Classics ... ... ... 




165 

Logic and works relating to Education 


• •• 

139 

Medicine, Surgery 




114 

Law ... ... .M • 



... 

59 

Botany, Agriculture ... 

ewe 



54 

Mathematics, Naturai Philosophy, Astronomy 

»•» 

54 

Periodicals in loose numbers 

M* ••• 


••• 

14.136 




Total .. 

40,218 


ADOmONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

The total number of volumes added to the Library during the 
year was 1,565, of which 1,163 were purchased and 403 were 
presenleJ. 

Trescnts of books were as usual received from the Spcretary of State 
for India, tlie (Government of India, the Bombay Government and 
other Lofui Governments, and also from the Trustees of the Parsee 
I’anvliayvt Funds and individual authors and donors. 
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The number of volumes' added to the Library by purchase and . 
presentation under the different subjects is shown in the following 
table : — 

Volunus Volumes 
Subjects. purchased, presented. 


Religion and Theology 




»3 

2 

Philosophy 

• •e 

• e* 


3* 

... 

Logic, Education ... 

• •• 

• ee 


>7 


Classics, Translations 

*«e 

••e 

•«« 

>4 

... 

'Philology and. Literary History 

• •e 

• ee 

•S 

.■> 

History, Chronology 

••• 


• •• 

54 

12 

Politics, Political Economy 


.. 


>37 

0 

Law 

••• 

• 4» 

• •• 

3 

7 

Public Records 


»•« 


6 

204 

Biography 

• •• 


see 

88 

2 

Archaeology, Antiquities 



«•» 

«5 

»3 

Voyages, Travels, &c. 

••• 


e*e 

iiS 

66 

Poetry and Drama 



eee 

49 

3 

Fiction ... 

e«« 

••• 


292 

2" 

Miscellaneous 

*•« 

••e 


58 

9’ 

Foreign Literature 


••• 


10 

• •• . 

Astronomy ... ... 



••• 

2 

• •• 

Art, Architecture, &c. 

••• 

• •• 


»4 

3 

Naval, Military 

••• 



>7 

2 

Natural History, Geolog)-, &c. 

••• 


•9 

3 

Botany, Agriculture, &c. 

• •• 

... 

... ■ 

2 

I 

Physiology, Medicine 

Annuals, Serials, Transactiems of 

• •• 

the 

5 

3 

Learned Societies .m 

»«• 



60 

6 

Dictionaries, Grammars and Reference Works 

32 

19 

Oriental Literature ... 



... 

9« 

>.>63 

36 

402 


The papers, periodicals, journals and transactions of the Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during i9]3l^we: — 


English Newspapers — 

Daily •«, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• S 

Weeltly ««• ••• ••• **• ••• **■ 3^ 

English Mffgatiitcs and Reviews— 

Monthly ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 34 

Quarterly »«« ««• ••• SBB ... 25 

English Almanacs, Directories, Yeats Books, &c ^7 

Supplements to English Illustrated and other Papers ... so 
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Foreign Litorar)’ anti Scientific Periodicals ... ... ... ij 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals 14 

Indian NowspajKrs and Government Cattles 26 

Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, &c. 34 

•A meeting of the Society as required by Article XX of the Rules was 
held in Novcmlwr for the revision of the list of Newspapers, Magazines, 
&c,, taken by the Society. 

At this luceiing it was resolved to subscribe to the following Maga> 
zincs from 11)14 

(1) Ilrltish Review, 

( 2 ) llindubtan Revicu', 

and to dibConiinuc the Oriental Review. 

Tho list of missing books has been checked and the Catalogue Sub- 
committee is going over it with a view to see which of them should 
be replaced. Hooks of the Geographical section have been examined 
and catalogued. .-\ list of Magazines has been drawn up and lists of 
Newspapers and Public Records will soon be m.aiie. Illustrated books 
on the Tables .uid Reference works have yet to be examined and given 
Press numbers. .As soon as all this preliminary work is complete. 
Manuscript of ihc new Catalogue of the Lilwary for the press will be 
taken in hand and .it is proposed to add two temporary hands, one of 
them a gr.-iduate, for the work. 

Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, l.CS., g^og home on long leave resigned 
his office as the Honorary ^dkretary of the Sociefy in November. Prof. 
G. Anderson was appointed in his place. 

COIN CABINET. 

The number of Coins added to the Socie^'s Coin Cabinet during the 
year was 78. Of . these 8 were gold, 34 silver, 16 copper and 20 of 
mixed mutal. Of the total, .3 gold were presented by the Chief ofjath 
and 1 cupper were received from the Under Secretary to Government, 
Genc^l iVpartinent, Bombay, and the rest were acquired from differ- 
ent Govvrnmvnis under the Treasure Trove .Act 

The Coins arc of the fc^lowing description 

South Indian, CoU. 

(3) .Achyut Raya (probably). 

Obv. Blank. 

Rev. Double headed eagle monster holding up small elephants 
in its beaks and claws. ■ 


Presented by the Chief of fatk. 
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(i) Shri Pratapa Deva Raya. 

Obv. Shri Pratapa: Deva Raya. 

Rev. God and Goddess seated. 

JPoiini in Sholapiir Dhf. 

5 ultaiie of Delhi. Gold. 

(i) Sultan Muhacnmed (Ahmed) Malik. 

Obv. Sultan Mufmmmed (Ahmed) Malik. 

Rev. Sultan-ul-Adil. 

Found in A not Dist. 

(1) Venttien Oucit, Cold. 

Found in Ratiiagiri Dist. 

(2) Gold, not deciphcmble 

Found in Ckamparan Dist. 

liehar and Orissa. 

(S) Silver, Larins. 

Pound in Ahmednagar Dist. 
Sultans of Delhi, Silver, 

(s) Muhammcd Bin Taglialak. 

Found in Shahajahanpur Dist., U. P, 
Mogul Coins, Silvt r. 

(ii) Akbar. 

Mint Fattchpur {4) 

„ Jaunpur(i) 

Found in Miraapur Dist., U. P. 

M Fattchpur (1) 

,, AlimedahnO (1) 

,. Talta (1) 

,, Lahore (1) 

,, Urdu Zalur Qucrini (1) 

Ornuinental DcMgn (1) 

Found in East Khandesk Dist. 

(i) Aurangzib. 

Rarhanpur Mint. 


Found in Ahmednagar Dist. 
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(9J Sluih Alum. 

[^cuaros Mini. 

Found in Hardai Disi., U P. 

(t) Sliali Alum 11. 

Almn-JnaKiir Mint. 

Found in Muradabad Dist,, U- P> 
Mysore Coins. Silver. 

(i) 'rii’ii Siihan. 

Siicrinpiiivilam Mint. 

Found in Satara Dial. 

(t) .S Wi'i'r, French East iDdia Co. 

ArviH Mini. 

Found in Satara Dist. 

Malwa Coins, Copper. 

( I ) .Miiti:um’il .Shah II. 

Found in Tank State. ■ 

Jauopur Coins, Copper. 

(!-') Husein Shah of Jaunpur. 

Found in Sullanpur Jalaun Dist., U. P. 

Sultans of Delhi, Copper. 

(il Maliammed Shah. 

Obv. Mahainmed Shah. 

Kcv. Sultan AUavidfin. 

Found in Krishna Dist, , Madras. 

(i) Chhatrapatl Cotas, 6apptr. 

Presented by the Under Secretary to 
^ j Government, General Dept., Bombay. 

Sultans ot Delhi, Mixed Metal, 

(7) Miibarah 1 . 

(5) Miihumniccl II. 

I4) Miihiimmcd bin Taghalak 

Foustd in Skahafakanpur Dist, U, P. 

I.!l .MasauU. 

(’) Nasiruddiil. 

Found in Sultanpar Dist., U. P. 
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There were 905 coins under examiiiaiioii ni (he end of ihc last year 
and 386 were received durii^ the year under report. The latter includ- 
ed 6 gold, I gold ear-ring and 5 alver from the Mamlatdar of Sliirpur, 
West Khandesh ; 2t4^verand one copper from the Mamlritdar of 
Hitlol, Punch Mahals ; 29 silver from the Collector of Ea.st Khandesh ; 
j gold from the Collector of Ahmednagar ; 8 silver and 2 copper from 
the Collector of Larkana ; one silver from the Mamlntdar of Chiplun 1 
I silver and 4 copper from the Collector of Kaira and 113 from (he 
Akkalkot State. Of these, 906 (905 under examination of tas( year and 
one gold from the Collector of Ahmednagar received in 1013) were 
examined and reported to Government. TItey were examined for the 
Society by Mr. F. J, Thanawala and Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 225 
from Halol, J2 from Shirpur, 5 from Kaira and J13 from Akkalkot 
are under examination ; 29 from East Khandesh were sont tu the 
Mint for disposal and one from Chiplun and 10 from Larkana 
were returned as they were found to possess no historical and numis- 
matic importance. 16 silver and 28 copper received from the Collector of 
-Nasik in igi2 were also returned as they were without numismatic value. 

The selected coins were distributed among the following institutions 
and the balance after distribution forwarded to the Mint Master for 
sale : — 


IttHilution, 

Gold. 

'Silver. 

Totals- 

The Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India — •— ••• ••• 

28 

28 

56 

71 )e Indian Museum, Calcutta 

14 


38 

Madras Museum 

II 

20 

3 ' 

The Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

8 

18 

. 26 

Tlie Lahore Museum 

7 

16 

23 

Tlie Nagpur Museum ■ 

4 

16 

20 

The Public Library, Shillong 

4 

16 

20 

The .Ardiaological Museum, Poona 

3 

«5 

18 

The Peshawar Museum .•• ... ... 

3 

>5 

18 

The Quetta Museum ... 

2 

>4 


The .Ajmer Museum 

2 

>4 

id 

The Rangoon Museum ... ... •» 

2 

>4 

16 

Asiatic Society, Bengal 

2 

14 

16 

Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society ... 

2 

>4 

16 

The British Museum 

2 

>3 

»S 

Fitzwilllam Museum, Cambridge 

2 

J 3 

15 

For sale at the Mint ... 

3 > 

S«S 

548 
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ACCOUNTS. 

A >iiUk inctit Jt-cuUng the items of receipts auci disbursements accom- 
piioics lliu Report. 71ic total amount of subscription received during 
tile vetir vvti'< Rs. 14,361. .Subscription in tite previous year amounted 
to Ks. i4i4^i- There was besides a sum of Rs. J,i20 received on 
account of litc-suhscriptions from two Resident and one Non-Resident 
meinlKr.', tvlticli was invested in Gox-ernment Securities as required by 
tlie Ruiv>. 

The liiilaiice to the credit of the Society at the end of the year, includ- 
ing what liiis been advanced to the Jackson Memorial Fund is 

The I lovernment Securities of the Society amount to Rs. 21,700. 

R.io Bahadur Nadkarni proposed and Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson 
sccoiiikd that the folloft'ing gentlemen form the Committee of Manage- 
mom and Auditors for 1914: — 

Prtsident. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heatoni.I.C.S. 

Vie«-Presidents. 

Sliums-ul-ulma Dr. J. J. Modi, B.A. 

Rev. Dr. D. Maclddian, M.A.,D.D., LL.D. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D. 

Sir Bhalchaodfa Krishna, Kt. 

Utmh^s, 

J. E. AipinwaU, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur G. Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B. 

Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim. 

H. K. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The Hon. Dr. D. A. DeMonte, M.D. 

Prof. S. M. Istihani. 

Lt.-Coi. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retired). 

Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A. 

Rev. R. M. Gray, M.A. . 

Dr. K. Stanley Reed. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, M.A., LL.B. 

Prof. K. N. ColviUe. M.A. 

A. F. Kindersley, Esq., B.A., I.CS. 
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Honorary Secmtary. 

Prof. G. Anderson, M.A. 

Honorary Avditors. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Bliandare. 

K. Maclver, Esq. 

Mr. V’. P. Vaidya proposed that the amount of R.s. 1,000 provisional- 
ly sanctioned by the Committee of Management for printing a new 
Catalogue of the Library and the amount of Rs. 1,350 sanctioned for 
furniture and repairs be confirmed. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare seconded the propos.il wliicli was 
unanimously carried. 

After the Annual Meeting, an Ordinary Meeting of ilie Society was 
held when Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji .Modi read a paper on “ .\ few 
materials for a ciiapler in the early History of I>aciri;i." 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi having made a few remarks on ilie i 
lion of Bactria with Ancient India from a Hindu point of vk w, Ke\. 
Dr. D. Mackichan proposed a liejirtv vote of thanks to Dr. foi- liis 

interesting paper and coniplimented him on his hiiving comrihuied 
several valuable papers to the Soi'ielv's Journal. Rao Bahadur ti. N. 
Nadkarni seconded the propos;il which .vas carried with app!au..i. and 
the proceeding.? terminated. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, Lliv 5ih Scptembei 
1914. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Hetiton, I.C.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read ;uid coiifirntc'd. 

Dr. Mann then read a paper on “ IntermlUent .Springs at Kajapur in 
the Bombay Presidency ” by himself and Mr. .S. R. I’aranjpe. 

Mr. V. P, Vaidya on behalf of the Society thanked Mr. ]'ar?fnj[» and 
Dr. Mann for the interesting paper and the proceedings lerniinnted. 


A meeting of the Society was held, on Tuesday, the 6ih October 1914. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heafoo, I.C.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of tlie last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya then read a paper on “ Solar and Luiuu 
Races of Ksbatriyas of India in the Vedas.” 
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Aft^r S0111L' remarks Prof. H. M. Bhadkamkar proposed a vote of 
IhaiiUs to Kao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya for his interesting paper which 
hi'iii;; ^et•Ollded by Dr. Modi w.as unanimously passed. 


A iiteeiing of the Society was held on Monday, 33rd November 1914. 
Till' Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., President, in the Chair, 
riie Minutes of the last meeting were read atid confirmed. 

Tlio meeting considered the propos.ils for alteration in the list of 
Now >i’.ipcrs and Periodicals taken by the Society received from various 
mcnihcrs as well as those noted in the Suggestion Book during tlie 
year ; and after some discus»on it was resolved to subscribe to the 
I'olK'wiiig papers from the be^nning of J915 : — 

The Library World, 

The English Woman, 

Tlie New Statesman, 

Tlie Round Table, 

Journal des Debats (Weekly), 
loternational Whitaker, 

and io discontinue the following from ifie same date— 

Les Annaies, 

The Observer, 

The World, 

Statesman’s Year Book, 

and to pi opose exchange of the Society’s Journal for, 

Journal, Central Asian Society, 

Journal, Royal Horticultural Society, 

Library, Miscellany, Baroda. 

Prgf. C*. .Anderson proposed and Mr. V. P. Vaidya seconded tliat 
Mr. H, R. H. Wilkinson be appointed a trustee of the Society’s Secu- 
rities in place of Mr. James MacDonald. Carried. 

Slium.s-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi then read his paper on 
Goethe’s Buck des Parsen or Parsi Nameh (The Book of the Parsis). 

Justice L, .A, Shah proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his 
iiuerebiing paper, Mr. V. P. Vaidya having seconded it, it was passed 
unanimouslv. 
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A Meeting, of the Society was tteM on Wednesday, the lycli Decumher' 
1914. 

The Hon. Sir John Heaton, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Prof. H. G. Rawlinson then read his paper on “ Bailitain a”id 
Josaphat : a study in the migration of fables." 

After some remarks on the paper by Rev. Fr. Ailingor, Mr, N, l\ 
Pavri proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. Rawlinson for his iiiinvsiiiig 
paper. Tlte proposal being seconded by Mr. A. X. Soares wa.s rai'rivd 
unanimously. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thu^^J.L^. i.Sih 
March 1915. 

Present : 

The Hon'ble Sit John Heaton, l*re»dent, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Prof. K. N. Colviie in the absence of the Honorary Secretary read 
the following report : — 

The Annual Report for 1914, 

MEMBERS. 

Residtnt. — During the year under review 52 new iTiemher.‘^ were 
elected and 2 Non-Resident members having come to Bombat’ were 
transferred to the list of Resident members. 33 members resigned, 

5 died and 6 having left Bombay were put on the Non-Resident list. 
This leaves 316 on the Roll at the end of the year, the number at the 
close of the preceding year bdng 306. 

Non-Reiident. — 14 members were elected under this class and 6 
Resident members having left Bombay were put on the Non-Resident 
list. 18 members resigned and 2 members having come to Bombay 
were transferred to the Resident lisl. The number at the elejje of the 
year is 164 against 156 at the end of 1913. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society records with r<^ret the death of the following members 
Mr< B. N. Seervai. 

„ H. C. MacIntyre. 

„ J. A. Brandon. 

„ J. A. Stewart. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nandkami. 
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origiral communications. 

TIk' following papers were contributed to tJie SocieOr’s Jounul 

during llic year : — 

I. Goethe's Buck des Parsen or Pars! N'amch (the Book of the 
Parsis). By Dr. Jivanji JamshedjS Modi. 

[], I luermittent Springs at Rajapur in the Bomb.-iy Presidency. 
By Dr. H. H. Mann and $. R. Paranjpe. 

Hi. The Solar and Lunar Kshatriya Races of India in ihe Wdas. 
By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 

[V. .\ few materials for :i chapter in the early History of Bactria. 
By Dr. lieanji Jamsbedji Modi, B.A. 

V, Barla.am and Josaphat. By Prof. H. G. Rawlinson, M..A. 

V'l, Successors of Ramanuja and the growth of sectarianism among 
the Shrivaishnavas. By Prof. V. Rangachari, M.A. 

LIBRARY. 

‘ The issues of books during the year under review were 40,754 
volumes- 27,877 of new books including periodicals and 12,877 of 
old hooks. The daily average excluding Sundays, Holidaj^ and die 
first week of December was 139. The total number of issues ih the 
previous year was 40,218. 

detailed statement monthly issues is ^ven below : — 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 


January ... 


••• 


... 

A’nt' Booit. OJd Books. 
2,423 1,109 

February ... 

9 9 

••• 

... 

see 

2,169 

>.004 

M.arch ... 


••• 


••• 

2,419 

1,059 

April 

eee 

••a 

ee* 

•e« 

2.376 M” 

May 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

2,469 

t.xos 

June 



... 

... 

2.327 

1085 

July 

••• 


••• 


2.463 

1173 

.\ugu8t ... 

aea 


— 


2.043 

883 

September 




«•« 

2 , 2 «S 

98a 

October 

• •• 

*«• 

• •• 


2,425 

i,ia6 

November 


• •• 

••• 

««• 

2.478 


December 

•a* 




2,000 

hm 
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The issues of books under several classes were as under : — 


Fiction ... ... ... 

••• 

• •• 

*44 

... 

*•• 

13.897 

Biography 

••• 


... 

•44 


J/739 

Travels and Topography 

••• 


«*4 

• •• 

■ 4* 

1.54' 

Miscellaneous ... 

••• 

... 

•4* 

••* 

• •• 

^,461 

Politics, Sociology, Economics 


•*• 

• 44 

•44 

».444 

History 

»«« 


> • • 

•44 

»•« 

1,076 

Poetry, Drama ••• •>- 

• •• 


••• 

•• • 

• •• 

796 

Oriental Literature ... 



•44 

444 

444 

780 

Philosophy 


•4a 

.44 

•44 

• 44 

S09 

Naval, Military 

... 

•V 

• 44 


... 

407 

Reviews, Magazines (bound volumes) 

»4* 

*44 

... 

375 

Archeology, Folklore, .\nthropol<^ 


•*• 

• 44 

35 > 

Science, Natural History 

••• 



• 4 4 

•44 

300 

Religion 



.4* 

. 9 . 

••• 

*50 

Art, Architecture, Music 





... 

247 

Literary History, Criticism 


.4. 

... 


•*• 

246 

Foreign Literature ... 

• e. 

4*4 


... 

•44 

235 

Public Records ... ... 

••• 


44* 


••• 

226 

Logic, Works relating to Education 

• •* 


... 

187 

Grammars, Dictionaries 


.*• 

*44 

• 44 

4*4 

167 

Classics 

SB. 

*•* 

• #* 

*•4 

4.4 

15s 

Medicine 


*•• 


• 44 

.44 

>55 

Law 

... 

• •• 

• 44 

... 

• •• 

79 

Botany 


... 



44* 

73 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 

•Astronomy 


• •4 

38 

Periodicals in loose numbers... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

14,040 





Total 

1*4 

40.754 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

The total nunibor of volumes added to the Library duriujf 
the year was 1,646, of which 1,220 were purchased and 426 wre 
presented, 

Books were received as usual from the Secretary of State lor India, 
the Government of India, Bombay and other local Governments and 
also from the Trustees of the Parsee PaiKhnvat Funds and individual 
authors and donors. 
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The numlier of th« volumes added to the Library by purchase and 
presematioii under the different subjects is sfiowi: in the following teble : 


Subjtef. 

Volumes 

Volumes 

purchnserl. 

preicnted. 

Religion and Theology 

... 

m 2 

*«• 

Philosophy 

... 

-'4 

T 

Logic, Education 


'5 

• •• 

Classics, Translations ~. 

e*« 

8 

1 

I’liilology and Literary History... 


*9 

••■ 

History. Chronology 

• •4 

45 

9 

Politics, Political Economy 


88 

1 

Law' ... ... ... ... ... 

... 

3 

7 

Public Records ... 

««* 

.44 

21& 

Biography ... » ... ... 


77 

3 

Archaiology, .Antiquities 

e*. 

30 

G 

Voyages, Travels, See 


49 

51 

Poetry and Drama 

... 

75 

2 

Fiction ... ... ... ... 


305 

i- 

Miscellaneous 


no 

4 

Foreign Literature 

... 

7 

1 

.Astronomy, .Mathematics ... 


2 

■ 1. 

Art, .Architecture, &c. m. m. 

... 

18 

3 

Naval, Military m. 


40 

1 

Natural History, Geology, &c. ... 

• •• 

9 

2 

Botany, .Agriculture 

• •4 

2 

7 

Physiology, Medicine 

."Thnuals, Serials, Transactions 

•44 

of the 

7 


Learned Societies ^ ... ... 

Dlciioniirius, Grammars and Reference 

161 

«3 

Works 

... 

•7 

iS 

Oriental Liter.mure 

•44 

78 

1,220 

78 

426 


riic Papers, Periodicals, Journals and Transactions of the I-earned 
Sociftk's subscribed for and presented to the Society faring 1914 
were 

English Newspapers (with supplements). 

I^aily ■ I 

Weekly ,8 

English Magaaines & Reviews. 

Monthly... ' 3, 

: ... 24 
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English Almanacs, Directories, Year Books, &c. 26 

Foreign Literary & Scientific Periodicals ... is 

American Literary & Stientific Periodicals ty 

Indian Newspapers & Government Gazettes 24 

Indian & Asiatic Journals Si Reviews, &c 52 


A meeting of the Society as required by Art. XX of the Rules was 
held on 23rd November for the revision of the list of Newspapers, 
Magazines, Sk. , taken by the Society. 

At the meeting the following were added to the list from 1915 : — 

1. New Statesman, 

2. Journal dcs Debais, 

3. Library World, 

4. English Woman, 

5. Round Table, 

6. International Whiltakor 

and clie following were dropped : — 

1. LcsAnnales, 

2. Observer, 

3. World, 

4. Statesman’s ^'ear Book. 

THE NEW CATALOGUE. 

Thii prcliminiiiy work of the New Catalogue is. almost complete. 
A list of Newspapers and Public Records is made and Illustrated books 
on Tables have been arranged and giwn press numbers, 

Tlie Maiui-icript for the Authors' Caiali^uc is being prepared ami 
will shortly be completed. Before pulling it into tlw printer’s hand*, 
however, it will be thoroughly cx.'tmined so as to ensure as far as 
possible that every book in the Library finds a place in the new 
Catalogue and corresponds to the de.scription given therein. Every 
effort' is being made to push on iIk work and it is ]iopcd*thakii con> 
sidcrttblc portion of the .Nuiliors’ Catalogue will be printed by the end of 
1913. The cataloguing of lljc Jack.son Memorial Books, which Mr. 
Mbgre was invited to carry out and to which he was unable to attend 
owing to ill health, will now he undertaken by die Librarian and 
fmislied as early as possible. Though the lists of Magazines, News- 
papers and Government Reports are complete, still from lack of space 
some of the unimportant volumes will have to be rejected and the lists 
will be referred to the Committee of Management for the purpose. 
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CX>IN CABINET. 

The number of coins :uldcd to ibe Coin Cabinet during the year 
was 38, Of these i was gold. 19 silver, 14 copper and 4 lead. Of the 
total 6 were presented by the Durbar ol Dewas State, 2 by the Durbar 
of Afeilkot, II by U. P. Government, 6 by the Director of Agriculture 
and liiduitries, C. P., S by Madras Govemmenl and the rest were 
acquired under the 'treasure Trove Act. 

The Coins are of the following description:— 

Aeuth Indlao (Gbfif). 

I . Nawab of Cuddappa. 

Mint Rharpa or Cudappa. 

Prettnied by tke Madras GntmmtnU 
5ultan8 ot Delhi (S'tVWr). 
j. Kutbudin Mubarak I, Khilji. 

Presented by tke U. P. Government. 
Mogul Colas {Sihvr). 

3 . Alanigir II. 

Mint Benares ( 1 ). 

,, Shahjahanabad (1). 

Presented by the L'. P. Government. 

6. Shah .'VUini 11. 

.Mint Benares, 

Presented by tke U. P. Govemmenl. 
Coins of Qujarath Sultanate {.Silver), 
i. Mahamnud Shah I. 

Found at HaM, Punch MahaJs Dist. 

3 . Miuiiffor 11. 

Found at HaM. Punch Mahals Dist. 
French Colonial {Silver). 

I, Malle \ Rupee. 

PieseateJ by the .t/adnrs Government. 
Roman Colas 
I. Duiiarius of. Augustus. 

'• Du. of Tiberius. 


Presented by the Madras Coveinimnl. 
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2. Puncb Marked {Silver^. 

Pretented by the Durbar of Aiaiiot, 

Bahamani Klags of Kulbarni (Co/^r). 

1. Ahmad Shah !. 

I. Humayun Shah.- 

1, Muhammad Shah II. 

2. Mahammad Shah II. 

1. Kalim .Allah. 

Presented b_y the C. P. Government. 
Sultans of Delhi {Copper). 

2. Firoz .Shah 111 , Tughluk. 


Presented by the (f. P. Government. 

6. (Copper) Struck by some Native States in the name of Shah 
Alam 11 . 

Presented by the Dutiar of Dewas State. 
4. Andhra Colas {Lead). 

Presented by the Madras Government. 

DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 


There were 343 coins, one gold nose-ring and one silver ring under 

examination at the close of 1913 and 1,043 were received during 1914. 

The latter included 5 gold and 1 silver from the Mamlatdar of Shirpur, 
200 silver from Uie Mamlatdar of Bassein, 390 silver from the Mamlatdar 
of Akola, 203 from the Mamlatdar of Sangamner, 42 gold from the 
Mamlatdar of Khed, « gold and 1 silver from the Collector of West 
Khandesh. Of tliese 586, the gold nose-ring and the silver ring were 
examined, reported to Government and disposed of; one silver ft«m the 
Collector of West Khandesh was returned as it possessed no numismatic 
value. The Akalkot Durbar was good enough to allow the Society to 
distribute to the several institutions 32 of the coins sent by it for exami- 
nation. The coins were examined for the Society by Mr. Framji J- 
Thanawala and Prof. S. R- Bhandarkar. 5 from the Collector of 
Kaira, 590 from the Mamlatdar of Akola, 203 from the Mamlatdar of 
Sangamner and 1 from the Collector of West Khandesh have yet to be 
disposed of. 
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Tiio selected coins have been distributed and the balance after dis* 


tribiiiioii li IS been forwarded to the Mint Master for sale and disposal. 
8i were returned lo the Akalkot Durbar. 


Institution, 


Gold. Silver. 

roiSa4 

The Prince of Wales Museum of Western 




India ••• ••• ••• ••• 


\ \ 

(and 33 

44 



one gold 




nose.ring). 


The Indian Museum, Calcutta 

• •• 

7 

<S 

as 

Madras Museum ••• ... 

e • 

% 

13 

15 

Tile Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

• •• 

... 

9 

9 

The Lahore Museum 

• ee 

2 

to 

12 

"I'lic Nagporc Museum 


2 

lor 

2 

Tlie Public Library, Shillong ... 


2 

10 

12 

The .Vri'h.'cological Museum, Poona 

••• 

w"**' 

9 

10 

The Peshawar Museum ... .n 


••• 

7 

7 

The Quetta Museum ... 



7 

7 

The .\jnier Museum 

••• 


7 

7 

The R.iitgoon Museum 



7 

7 

Dacca Museum ... ... ... 



2 

2 

Asiatic Society. Bengal 

•ee 


7 

7 

Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic SocieU 

••• 


7 

7 

The Brilish Museum ... ... - 

• •• 


7 

7 

Fiu-William Museum, Cambridge 



6 

6 

For s.ile ill ihe Mint 


26 

286 (and 

312 




one silver 





ring). 


Reiurned to the .Akalkot Durbar 

... 

• e. 

81 

8t 

Total 

ee« 

53 

-S33 

586- 


1 he Librarian has commenced preparing a complete list of the coins 
in till.' Culn Cabinet of the Society with details of^ach witli a view to 
makiiif; a Cauiloguc after the work in connection with the Catalogue 
of books is over. 

JOURNAL. 

No. the fifth number of Volume XXItl, was published during 
the \ ear u)idep report. In addition to an abstract of Proceedings of 
t le Soeiftt’ and the list of presents it contains the following papers 

1. Amarasimha and his commentator Khirasvamin, by Prof. K.B. 
Paihak, B.A., and K. G. Oka. 

1 1- ^ ear-measurements in Ancient Times, by V. VenkatacheUam 
Iyer, B.A., B.L. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIBTv'S PROCEEDINGS. 


III. An inquiry as to how a Bell in the Portuguese Church at 

Borivli came to be transferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik 

by Rustomji Nasarranji Munshi. 

IV. Jadi Rana and the Kissah*i*Sanjan, by Prof. S. H, Hoditala 

M.A. 

ST.AFF. 

Mr. G. R. Mogre, Librarian of the Society, retired on pension from 
January 1914. Mr. P. B. Cothoskar, the Assistant Librarian, has been 
appointed Librarian in his place and Mr. R. G. Gupte was promoted 
to be Assistant Librarian. 

ACCOUNTS. 

A statement of accounts showing the Receipts and Disbursements 
during the year under report is subjdned. Tlie total amount ol 
subscriptions received during the year was Rs. 15,093-2-0 as against 
Rs. 14.361 in the previous year. There was besides a sum of 
Rs. 620 received on account of Life Subscription from one Resi- 
dent member and one Non-Resident member which was invested in 
Government Securities as required by the Rules. 

The balance to the credit of the Sodety at the end of the year is 
Rs. 4,507-14-6. This includes Rs. 2,55^^11 advanced to the Jackson 
Memorial Fund. 

The Government Securities of the Society, including those of the 
Premchand Roychand Fund, is Rs. 22,300. 

Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson in moving the adoption of the report 
expressed satisfaction at the work of the Society- during 1914, especial- 
ly the progress of the new Catak^ue work. The resolution having 
been seconded by Mr. S. S. Setlur was carried unanimously. 

The following Committee of Management was proposed by Mr. J. E. 
Aspinwall and was seconded and supported by Dr. Scott and 
Mr. Wilkinson: Carried. 

THE COMMITTEE OF MAN.AGEMENT, 

«9>S 

PresiiUnt: 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir John Heaton, l.C.S. ; 

Vue-PresUents: 

Shums-ul-Uima Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Dr. R, Scott, M.A., 

B.A. D.D. 

Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, D. D., Sir Bhalchandra Kirdina, Kt. - 
LL.D. 
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MEMBERS. 


J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Prof. S. R. BliaiidarkHT, M..A. 
V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B.A., 
Bar.-at'Law. 

Tlie Hon. Sir Faauibhoy C. 
Ibrahim. 

H. R. H. VVilkioson, Esq. 

Tlie Hon. Dr. D, A. DeMoota, 
M.D. 

Prof. S. M. Isfahan!. 

Ll.'Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. 
(.Retired.') 


Prof. P. A. Wadia, M..\. 

Rev. R. M. Gray, M..\. 

Dr. M. Stanley Reed. 

Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Prof. K. N. CoJvile, M.A. 

A. F. Kindersley, Esq., B.A., 

r.c.s. 

J. M. P. Muirhead, Esq. 

Rao Ballad ur S. T. Bhandara 


Honorary Secretary^f^’ 

Prof. G. .Anderson, M.A. 

On the motion of Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, seconded by Mr. 
.\spinwal 1 , Messrs. K. Maciver and J. S. Sansgiri were appointed 
Honorary .\udicors for iqis. 

Mr. Seilur then proposed the following alteration in .Art. XIV of the 
-Society's rules ns recommended by the Committee of Management 

' ‘ Delete the words ‘ but no contribution shall be received for a lesser 
period thttn three months ' occurring after ‘ months ' in line 9 and add 
' The .Subscription for three months will amount to Rupees twelve and 
.Ann.ns eight. .A Resident member is entitled in lieu of Ae three 
months' subscription to pay a monthly subscription of Rupees five.’ ” 

Prof. S. M. Isfahnni having seconded the proposition it was passed 
unanimously. 

The following emendations in -Art. XLIV suggested by the Commit- 
tee of Management was split into two parts for separate consideration 
on the motion of Mr. B. N. Motivala seconded by Rao Bahadur S. T. 

Bhandare :• • 

" .Substitute ' two individuals ‘ for ' one individual ’ in lines 7 and 8 
and add tlie following at (he end of the Article as a separate para. 

' .\t the end of twelve months these individuals may continue to 
use the Library by joining the Society after election as provided in 
•\rticle I on payment of rupees two a month or rupees ten for six 
months, provided they continue to satisfy the conditions laid down in 
para, j of ilic Article. Such members will be allowed the use of the 
•Society's rooms and will be entitled to have three books at a time, one 
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of which only will be a new one. They will be expected to make their 
own arrangements for earring books to and from the Library. They 
will have no power of voting or proposing new members. In other 
respects they will be subject to the Rules of the Socict} .’ '' 

The first part, Tt*., the substitution of two individuals for one was 
carried unanimously. The second part was pul to vote and lost by n 
majority of 8 j 3 voting for and 1 1 against it. 

On the suggestion of Mr. S. S. Setlur the meeting unanimously 
agreed to drop the words “ either Native or European ” in line 8 of 
Art. XLIV. 

The meeting then discussed llie circulation of weekly illustrated 
papers. It was fbund that the general sense of the meeting was 
against stopping the circulation. 


After Ihc annual meeting an Ordinaiy Meeting of tlie Society was 
held when Dr. J. J. Modi read his paper on a Persian Inscription of 
the Mogul times on a stone found in the District Judge's Court ai 
Thana.” 

Dr. Scott moved a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Modi lor his 
interesting paper. Qirried unanimously. 

Before dispersing Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare proposed that the 
congratulations of the Society be offered to tlie President for the high 
honour of Knighthood, His Majest)’ the King Emperor had conferred 
on him. 

The proposition being duly seconded was passed with acclamation, 

Ruo Bahadur S. T. Bhandare then moved tlie following resolution ■ 

That the Society heard with regret the sad news of the death ol 
Mr. Gangadhar Ramchandra Mogre, the late Librarian and places 
on record its sense of high appreciation of- his services to the Society as 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian. 

The resolution was seconded and carried. 



List of Pvtstnts to the Library . 


Donort. 


Tillt'of 

Acts pii'»cO !" * Governor-General of India, 1913. 

Governinunt of India. 

Adiivaksii.v-I’i- i;<ira, some notes. By I. J. Sorabjt. 

Tlie Compiler. 

AoRicuuTi K.M Depuninent, Punjab. Report for I9i2*i3. 

Punjab Government. 

• Research Institute and CMIege, Pusa. Report for 

19 ‘*-' 3 - 

Govemoimt of India. 

; «- - Statistics, India, from i907-q^v'd'i9ii-i2, Vol. I. 

Government of India. 

- Department, Bombay Pre^epey. Report for 1912-13. ' 

Bombay Government. 

.AGHiCL'i.ri III -n India, progress. Report for 1912-13. 

Government of India. 

.AjMKR-Mi.ru ira, .Administration Report for 1912-13. 

Chief Commissioner. 

.Ak.auar\.\m .H, 2 Vols. By Beveridge. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ali. Saints' Day and Other Sermons. By Charles Kingsley. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bombay. 
-tMERtCAS ill aorical .Association, .Annual Report for 1911, Vola. I & II. 

The Association. 


An.v.\i,es 


'luseum of Natural History, Memoirs, Vol. I, Part V, N. S. 

The Trustees. 

ri.'lological .Associtition, Transactions and Proceedings. 
' Ol. 43, 11)12. 

The Association. 

Mvi-ee Guimei, VoU. 26& 27. 


The Society. 

ANTiQtiriKs f Indian Tibet. By A. H. Francke. Part I. 

Government of India. 

.AHCttp^oi.ofiii tL Department. .Mysore. Report for 1912-13. 

Mysore Government. 
Department, S. C. Madras, Annual Report, 1913-14. 


Madras Government. 

Survey, Burma. Superintendent’s report, 1914. 

Government of Burma. 
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PRESENTS TO THE U8RARV. 


Title of Books. 


Donors. 


ARCKiCOLOGicAL, Survey of India. Annual Report for 1909-1011. 

Government of India. 

Survey of India, Eastern Circle. Report for 1912-13. 

Bengal Government. 

Survey of India, Frontier Circle. Report for 191.V14. 

N. W, F. Government. 

Survey of India, Western Circle. Report for the year 

ending March 1913. 

Bombay Government. 

AacHfOLOov, Director-General of. Annual Report, Part I, 1911-12. 

Government of India. 

Assam Administration Report for 1912-13. 

* Government of Assam. 

Police Administration Report for 1913. 

Government of .Assam. 


Avesta and the Gathas, Light of the. By F. K. Dadachanji. 

Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
Baber, Memoirs of, Fosc. 11 . ^ A. S. Beveridge. 

Government of India. 

Bactssiolocical Laboratory, Bombay, its past, present and future. 

Bombay Government 

Baluchistan .Agency, .Administration Repeat, 1912-13. 

Government of India. 

Government of India. 


Bashgali Dictionary. By S. Konow. 
Bengal .Administration Report for 1912-13. 


Bengal Government. 

District Gazetteers, Vol. B of Noakhali, Uppers and Mymen- 


sing. 


Government of India. 


District Gazetteers, 24 Purganas, Vol. A. 

Bengal Govetnniem. 

District Gazetteers. Vol. B. (Statistics from 1900-01 to i9io>ii;of 

Bakergunja, Bankura, Burdwan.'^Chittagong, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Dacca, Hoc^hly, Jessore, Malda, Nadia, 
Pabna, Rangpur District, 24 Parganas, Rajshai, Howrah, 
Khulna, Midnapur, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Bogra, Jail- 
paigiri, Dinajpur, Darjeeling, and Faridpur Districts. 

Government of India. 

Local Statutory Rules and Orders, 1912. aVols. 

Government of India. 
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xsr 


Titl» of Books. 


Dtmon. 


81HAK ant* Orissa, Administraiion Report f« I9i2>t3. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
BOAKO of Scientific Advice for India. Report, t9ia.i3. 

Government of India. 

Bombay Government Gaaette, Pans I, lA, II, III, and VI— IX, Januarjr- 
June and July>Deceinber. 

Bombay Government. 

Improvement Trust Report tor i9i3-i4. 

• The Trustees. 

Medical Union's Representation to R. C P. 1. 

The Union 

. .. — Presidency, Administration Report for 1912-13. 

Bombay Government. 

University Calendars for 1914. 

Registrar, Bombay University. 

Presidency, Gazetteers, Vol. XVI. XVIll, XIX, XX, and XXII, 

Vols. B., Government of India. Bombay Government. 
Botamicml Survey of India, Report for i9i3-i4. 

Government of India. 

Brauma Sutra Bhashya of Shri Madfaavacharya. 

Mysore Government. 

Brmiaddharma Puranam. 

A^atic Society of Bengal. 

British Columbia, Northern and Yukon Territory, Excursions in. 

Government of Canada. 

Burma, Administration Report for 1912-13. 

Government of Burma. 

Gazetteer, Amherst Dlsi., Vol. A. 

Government of India. 

Insein Dist, Vol. A. 


Government ol India. 

Buhe,\u of Science, I%ilippine Islands, 15th Annual Report. 

The Director* of the Bureau. 
C. P. QisTRicr Gazetteer, VMs. B. of Saugor.Akola, Bilaspur, Raipur. 

and Seoni. Government of India. 

Cans Crushing in the United Provinces, Notes on. (Pusa 
Bulletin No. 42. ) Government of India. 

of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore. 2 vols. By R. B. 
Whitehead. Punjab Government. 

Latiiapatha, Btahmana. Vols. land VII. 


„ Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cathay and the way thither, Vol. II. Trans, and Edited by Yule. 

Bombay Government. 
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PRSS6KTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


TUU of Books. Donors. 

Census of India, General Report, .1911- 

Secretar)’ of State for Indiii. 

of India, tgii. Report with statistics, * Parts. 

Government of India. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. Report for 1913. 

The ClininbiT. 

Charitable Dispensaries in the Punjab. Triennial Report for iijii*!.?. 

Punjab Govenimem. 

Chaturvabca Chintamani. Vol. IV. . . . e. ■ r u » 

Asiatic Society of Beniiat. 

Chemical .Analysers to Government of Bombay and Sind. Reports 
for 1913. BomKiy GovemmeiU. 

Chemical Examiner to Government of Punjab. Report for 1913. 

Punjab Governmcm. 

Chinese, the. ByJ. F. Davis. 

Dr. J. J. Modi 

Civil Justice, Punjab, Report for .9.3. Govemmom. 

CuFTON Park System of Farming. By R. H. Elliot. 

The Autlior. 

Coins dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, Nagpore, Report for 

I 9 i 3 >i 4 . 

C. P. Government. 

Indian, Catalogue of, Gupta Dynasty. ByJ. Allan. 

Trustees. British Museum. 

list of, in the McMahon Museum, Quetta. By J. G. Michael. 

The Curator. 

Conferences faitcs au .Musee Guimet. Socictv 

Correspondence relating to the procedure in regard to conlessions of 
persons accused of Criminal offences. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Council of India Bill. . ,.,j 

Secretary of State for I ndia. 

Criminal Justice in the Punjab, Administration Report, 1913. 

Punjab Govermneiu. 

Department of .Agriculture, Bombay. Bulletin Nos. 56 and S 9 

Bombay Government. 

Dictionary of persons who knew Muhipmnd- I & IV. 

Awatic Society of Bengal. 

Director of Public Instructions, Assam, Report for i9ia'i3. 

Government of Assam* 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


ZZTil 


TitU of Books- Donors, 

Director of Public Insiruciions, Bombay Presidency, Report, 1912-13, 
with Supplement. 

Bombay Government. 

DisroNSARiK. Jail, Hospitals, Vaccination 5 n the C. I. Agency, Report 
for 1913. 

Government of India. 

Dit^'ANS of Ahid B. .Al Abros and .tiiiir B. At Tufail. By Sir C. LyaU. 

Trustees, Gibb MemuriaJ. 

East India Income and Expenditure, 1903-3 to 1913-13. 

Secretary of State for India. 
El’CCATlON in Eastern Bengal and Assam during I907'6 to 1912*13, 
Progress Report, 2 vols. 

Government ot India. 

India, progress in 1907 to iqi"*, * (East India), 2 vols. 

Secretary of Stale for India. 

. _ progress in the Punjab. Report for 1912-13. 

Punjab Government. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. XI, 1911-12. 

Government of India. 

Epigraphy, Madras. Annual Report for 1914. 

Madras Government 

Estates under the Court of Wards in the Punjab, Administration 
Report. 

Punjab Government 

Examination of the Seed Supply, Poona District Agricultural Bulletin 
No. 55- 

Bombay Government 

Excise Department, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 
1913-13. 

Bombay Government 

Department, Government of the Punjab, Report for 1913-14. 

Punjab Government. 

Ext'LA.NATORY Memorandum by the Under-Secretary of State for India. 

Secretary of State for India. 
External Land Trade of the province of Sind and British Baluchistan 
Report. 

Bombay Government. 

Factory Report, Bombay, for 1913. 

Bombay Government. 

Faras-Namah. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Fi.v.tNCE and Retxnue accounts of the Government of India for 1912-13. 

Government of India. 
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PRBSSNTS TO THE UBRAKY. 


TitU 6/ Books. Donors. 

Financial Statements, Revised, jj/ur 1914-15. 

Bombay Governineut, 

PiSHBS of the Indo-Australian Archipelago, Vol. II. By M. Weber and 
L. F. De Beaulbrt. 


Auihors. 

Flax Experiments conducted at Doorah during the year 1913-13 (I'usa 
' Bulletin No. 35). 

Covernmeiu of Judin, 

Forest Admioiacration in British India, Annual Return. 

Govemmeni of Indin, 

Administration, Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 

Punjab GovenmK'iii. 

Circles, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report, ujia-i (, 

• Bombay Governimnii. 

Department, Madras Presidency, Annual Administration Re- 
port for 1913-13. 


Madras Goveninieni. 

Fort St. George Records. 

Sundry Book of 1686. Diary and Consultation Book, Military 

Department, 1756. 

Despatches from En^and, 1680-82. 

Madras Government. 

French Genius. By H, Macfall. 

Mrs. J. N. Meuixa. 

GADADHARA-padhati, Vol. 11 . 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Gazette of India, Parts I— IV, Supplementary, Extraordinary ; Januarj- 
to June and July to December. 


Government of India. 

Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of llie Punjab and North-West Pnv 
Vinces, Vol. Ill, LtoZ. 


Government of India. 

Green Manuring Experiments, Pus-a Bulletin No. 40. * ^ 

Government ol India. 

Gbiiiva Sutra, Ravisidhani Manjari, Syainika Shastni and Sundara- 
nandam Kavyam. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Guide I'llusire du Mussce Ouimvt de Lyon. 

The Societj-. 

Hamsasanoesu (Sanskrit). By Shri Vcdantacharya. 

Mysore Government. 



PBCSBNTS TO THE UOUABV. 


Title of Boobs. Donon. 

Histiv aiiU Butldhisl Monuments, Northern Cirde, Report of the 
Superintendent for 1912*13. 

Punjab Government. 

Linv. Constitutional nieory of. By U. K. Trivedi. 

The Author. 

HisioHV of India from the Earliest Times. By V. S. DaiaJ, Vol. 1 . 

The Autitor. 

HoMK .Accounls of the Government of India, 1912*13. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Ho.'^ocRABLB Kitty or Sixes and Seven. By K. N. Colvile. 

The Author. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, Gvil, under the Government of Bombay. 
Annual Report for 1913. 

* Bombay Government 

Humanistic Studies ; Studies in Bergson’s Philosophy. By A. Mitchell 

University of Kansas. 

HvuERABAO State, Census of 1911. Partslandll Report. 

Bombay Government 

I. M. S. nnd Medical professions in India, Correspondence (East 
India.) 

Secretary of State for India. 

Incohi; Tax, Statistical Repwi of Bombay Presidency for 1912-13, 

Bombay Government. 

In’cl'miif.keo Estates in Sind, .Adminislration Report for 1913. 

Bombay Government 

Is-i'iA, 1750—1849. By Major W. Hough. 

Dr. J. J. Modi. 

— Weather Review, Annual Summary for 1912. 

Bombay Government. 

Im’ias Excise .\dntinisiration Correspondence (East India). 

Sccretaiy of Stale for India. 

Factories Act, Working Report, Punjab & N. W. F. for 1913. 

Punjab Government. 

Financial Statement and Budget for 1914*15 (East India). 

Secretary of State for India. 
Ini i-i i'NotA do vtH.-al>ularK‘s Ponugues on Linguas .Asinticas. By S. R. 
Daig.tdo. 

The Author. 

l-NMitLcriox for rearing Mulberry Silk-uonns. Pusa Bulletin No. 39. 

Government of India. 

Riuii.vi ioN Works, Bombay Presidency, .Administration report for 


Bombay Government. 
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Title of Books. 


Donors. 


Irshao AUArib Ila Marifat A 1 Adib : Dictionary of Learned -Men of 
Yaqut. Text. Vol. VI. 

Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 

Jacques Casanova. By C Samaran. 

Mrs. J, N, Metaxa. 

Jail Administration of Assam, Report for 1913. 


Coverninenl of Assam. 

— Department, Bombay, Administration Report for (913. 

Bombay Government. 

Jails in the Punjab, Administration Report for 1913. 


Punpih Govcrnmenu 


Jews in China, history of. By S. M. Perlmann. 


The Author. 


Jinakamalini. 

Vijiranana National Library. 

Journal Strails Branch, R. .A. Society, No. 66, March 1914. 

The Society. 

Khadira Grihya SuCram. 

Mysore Government. 

Land Revenue Administration ot the Punjab, Report for ilie year 
ending September 1913. Punjab Gox'ernmeiu. 

Law Cases, Indian, Digest of *913. By Bose. 

Government of India. 

Cases, Indian, Digest of (Privy Council Report, etc.). By 

Bose, Government of India. 

Reports, Indian, Calcutta Series, Vol. 40 for 1913. 

Bengal Government, 

Legislative Council of the Bombay Presidency, Proceedings for 1913. 

Vol. 51st. Bombay Government 

Leprosv and its control in the Bombay Presidency. 

Bombay Governmei l 


Library of Congress, Report of the Librarian and Superiniendeni ot 
the Library for 1913. The Supefinten^nt. 

Life and Life work of J. N. Tata. By D. E. Wacha. 

The Author. 


— History of Brahui. By D. Bray. 


Government of India. 


Local Boards, Bombay Presidency, .Administration Report for igis-i.V 

Bombay Government. 

Lucknow Provincial Museum, Annual Report. 


U. P. Government. 
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Kxxi 


Tith; of Hooks. Donor. 

Li s.M ic Asylums, Bombay, Report for 1913. 

Bombay Government 

Asylum, Punjab, Report for 1913. 

Punjab Government 

.Mahh.vs Presidency, Administration Report for 1913-13, 

Madras Government 

L'niversity Calendar. 3 Vols., for 1914. 

Registrar, Madras University. 
Maunetical, Meteofolt^ical observations made at Government Ob- 
servatories, Bombay and Alibag, for 1906-10. 

Government of India. 

M.uiAN'ARAVAN Upanishad (German). By R. Ziininermann. 

• The Author. 

Marathi Poets, some translations of. By H. W. Bell. 


llte Author. 

Makmamu L-ilah L mudila, Mabani L Lughat. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Maritime Trade of the Province of Sind. Report, 1913-14. 

Bombay Government. 

Mazoaism in the Light of Vishnuism. By A. Govindacharya Swanii. 

Trustees, Parsi Punchayet 
Meteorological Department, Government of India, Administration 
Report, 1913-14. 

Government of India. 

Mii.lownt!hs’ Association, Bombay, Report, for 1913. 

The Association. 

-Mines in India, Chief Inspector’s Report, 1913. 

Gos-ernment of India. 

Mi.vistrv for .Agriculture and Trade issued at the opening of the 
•Agricultural and Industrial Exlubiiion, April 1910, His- 
tory of 


Vijir.nnana National Library. 
Momamm.'jmn Education. Recent Developments in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Bombay Government. 

lo\ I iinil Ottawa, excursions in the Neighbourhood of. 


Government of Canada. 

■ lOKAi. and Material Progress of India, Suitemcni for 1913-13. 

Secretary of State for India. 
» iiAMMADAX and British Monuments, Northern Circle, Report of the 
Superintendent of, for 1912-13. 


13 


U. P. Government. 
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7Yt2« of Books. Donor. 

Mt/mciPAL Administration, Bombay, Reports for 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

The Municipal Commissioner 

Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay Presidency anil 

Sind, Resotution on the report on, for I9I2-I3. 

Bombay Govcrnmeht 

MUNTAICHAB-tIL-LI 3 AB. 2 VolS. 


Asiatic Society of Bengali 

N.>W. PROKTIBR Province, Administration Report for I9i2>t3. 

N. W. F. Government. 

- — ■ ' District Gazetteer, Vols. B of : Hazar.a and Kcdtat 

Kurram Agency, Dera Ismail Khan, Bitnum nnd, 
Peshawar. GovcnimciU of Indi.i. 

Neilghsrries, iSsyt By R. Baikic. 


Dr. J. . 1 . Modi. 


New Light on Drake. 

Bombay Govcriimi 111. 

Nbwzbaland Official Year B»K'k for 1913- 

Nowzealaiid r,in i.'niiiieiit. 

Notes on Experiments with Sugar-cane at Sabour iPusa instiuiU' 
Bulletin No. 37.) 

Goveriuiiein ol' India. 

Nvaya Variikam. 

Asiatic Society of Bc-ni^.il. 

Ontabk), Souili Woslern, Excursions in. 

Government ol Canada. 

Western Peninsula of and Manitoulin Island, excursions in. 

Government of Canada. 


Opium Department, Bomhjiv Presidency. Report for 1913-14. 

Bombay Govcrnnie.n. 

Our own Religion in Ancieni Persia. By Dr. I,. Mills. 

Tnisiees, Par-i Panchiret. 


Padumavati. Vol. 1 . 


.Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Pagsau, nn Sin. By Sanit Chandra Das. , 

Asiatic .Society of Bengal- 
Parsis, collected Sanskrit writing of. Port IV. 

Trustees, I’arsi I’uncha.vci. 
Patna University Committee, Report for 1913. 

Government of Behar and Oriswi. 
Peshdadivav Family of Iran. By Dr. J. J. Modi, 

Trustees. Parsi runchavei. 
Police Administration. Punjab. Report for 191 v 

Punjab Government. 
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Tit!>- c/ Bouts. Donor. 

Rjml'Hv rresideoiy. Import for .1913. 

Bombay Government 

i.f iliv Town and Island of Bombay, Report for 1913. 

Bombay Government. 

i’oiii Trii«i. Bombay, Report tor 1913-14. 

The Trustees. 

ri.iKiiuili.’i Cliiniamani. Trans. 

.VsUitic Society of Bcrtfral. 

|’KAl'A^^A -SowNiagya Stud. 

Mysore Government. 

I’KiiSs Act, 1910, returns showing actions under, from 1910* (East 
Indin). 


Secretar>’ of State for India. 
TuOBLEMS of L rdu Teaching in Bombay Presidensy, 

Bomb.-iy Government 

I’ROCKEt'iNOs. Imrorial Legislative Council. Vols. 51 arid 52 for 1912- 
13 and 1913-14. 

Government of India. 

and i[» Dependencies, .Admimstralioii Report, 1912-13. 

Punjab Government 

Pc.vjAB Colonies, Report for 191J. 

Punjab Government 

Di.siricc Gazetteers, Delhi District with Maps. 

Punjab GovenShent 
Gazetteer, Vol. A, of Amritsar District 

• Government of India. 

I LNJAB Distrii i Gaiietleers : Vols. B of : iVniritsar, Delhi, Ferbzepore, 
I'aridkot State, Hoshiarpur, Multan, Jhelum, Montgomery, 
and Sliirmur State, Cujranwala. Chamba State, Ludhiana, 
Lyallpur and Mianwali District 
, ^»ni'#*fnmcnt of India. 

— L nivvrsiu* Calendar for I9a4-i5. 


Pt'RVA.MiMAMs,i Darsiwna. Vol. II. 


The Regiwar. 


^ Governnieni of Mysore. 

^t'KitKi , Ka-icrn and the Maritime Provinces, excursions in. 

Government of Canada, 
liiisivin 1 'ownships of tind Eastern Part of Ontario, excur- 
.sions in. 


.. Government of Canada. 

W «si ol tVoiipation of Tahiti by Emissaries of Spain during 1772-76. 
>ol. I. 


Bombay Government, 
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PRESENTS TO THE U8RARV. 


TitU of Books. 


Donor. 


Rail-bornb Trade, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1912-13. 

Bombay Government. 

Railways and Irrigation Works, Returns, July i9i4:(East India). 

Secretaiy of State for India. 
Rajastan Ratnakara: History of Guhil Princes. (Hindi). By Babu 
Ram Narayen. 


The Author. 


Rajpctana Museum, Annual Report on the working, for 1912-13. 

Superintendent, Rajputana Museum. 
Rasarnavam, Edited by P. Chandra. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Registration Department, Punjab, Administration Reports for 1911. 
i9i^and 1913. 


Punjab Government. 

Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1911-13. 

Bombay Government. 

Regulations and Rules relating to the constitution of a Legislative 
Council for the Central Provinces. 

Secretaiy of State for India. 
Report of the First Regular Wages Survey of the Punjab in Decem- 
ber 1912. 

Punjab Government. 

■ on the work of Indian Students Department for 1912-13. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Revised Settlement, Third, of Parol, &c., Kula Sub-Division, Kangra 
District. 


Punjab Government. 

Revision Survey Sctilcment, papers of Oadu, Shehwar and Join 
T.alukas ofLarkana District. 

Bombay Govcrnmeni, 

Survey Sculcmeni, Dero Mobhai Taluka, Hyderabad 

District. 


Bombay Gpvernmeni. 
- Survey Settlement, Guni, Badin, and Tando Bago Talukas, 
Hyderabad District. 

Bombay Government. 

Survey Settlement, Second, of Karwar Taluka of Kanara 

Collectorace Papers relating to. 

Bombay Government 

Ricb GRAINS, disintegration of, bv means of .Alkali. Pusa Bulletin 
No. 38. 


Government of India. 



PRSSBKTS TO THB UBRARY. 


Auv 


Ti/lf of Books. 


Donor, 


RovAL Commission on [adian Finance. Final report and minutes of 
rividuncc, Vol. a, Appendices Vol. 3 and Index. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Salv Poparimeni, Bombay Presidency Administration Report, 1913-14. 

Bombay Government 

Pcprirtment, Sind Administration Report for I9i3>i3. 

Bombay Government 

Samaya IVabhratam. Part 11 . By Kund Kundacharya. 

Jain IMiarma Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 
Sanitakv .Adminiiiiration in the Punjab, Report for 1913. 

Punjab Government. 

- Dcparuiient, Bombay Presidency, some recent developments. 

Bombay Government 

Measures in India, Report fijr I9n-I2. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana, Report for 1913. 

Government of India. 

Sanskrit and Hindi MSS., list of, 1912-13. 

U. P. Government. 

Jaiiia .ind Hindi MSS., list of, 1912-13. 

U. P. Government. 

Manuscripts, descriptive Catalc^ue of, in the Government 

Oriental Library, My»>re. 

Madras Government 

Si:A-RORMi i RAnE and Cusuans Administration, Bombay Presidency, 
Report for 1913-14. 

Bombay Government. 

Season and Crop Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1912-13. 

Bombay Government. 

Shah namah of Firdausi. By Kutar. 

Trustees. P.irsi Panchayet. 


f- of Firdausi. Vol. 1 . 


Trustees, Tarsi Panchayet. 


SitAiiNAMf, Part HI. (Guzerathi). 

Trustees, Pnrsi Panchayet. 
Siam Ilistort of 1350 A. D. to 1809. (Siamese). 

Government of Siam. 

History of, Vol. I. By H. R. H. Prince Damrong (Siamese). 

Government of Siam. 


SiKAMiAK-Nainali-i-Biihri and Haft Asman. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARV. 


TitU of Books. Donor. 

Sixteen Tables of Thai Alphabets Oiirent in Siam, Bangkok. 

Vijiranana National Library. 
Smithsonian Institute, Annual Report for 1912. 

The Institute. 

Smritichandrika Part I, Samskara Kand. 

II Ahnika Kand. 

Government of Mysore. 

Sragdhara Stotram. Vol. I. 

Asiatic Society of Beiigal. 

Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for I9i3>t4. 

Bombay Government. 

Statistics ofBritish India for i9ii-i2aiKl preccding'yo.irs. Part IVh 
Finance mid Revenue - - Government of India. 
Statutes relating to India, collection of, Vol. 11 . 

Government of India. 

STATUTtiRY Rules and Orders, Bengal, Vol. Ill of 1912. 

Bengal Govermiiem. 

SuKHiA VS. Jame Jamshed Libel Suit. 

Dr. Sukhia. 

Summary of the General Administradon Report for 1912-13. 

Bombay Government. 

Survey of India, General Report on the operations of, for 1912-13. 

Governmem of India. 
- Settlement, original papers relating to ; Kotda, Khabda, and 
Sahi Talukas, Godhra District, Punch Mahals. 

Bombay Government. 

Sweet Sugar as a Commercial Source of Sugar, &c, (Pusti Bulletin 
No. 41) 

Government of India. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, Astaka III, Parts l-U. 

Government of Mysore.- 

Tai.ukdari Settlement Officer, Annual Report for 1912-13. 

Bombay Governntcnt. 

Tantra, Principles of. Part I. By A. -Avalon. 


The Author. 

T.vntrika Texts : Sutebakra Nirupana and Padukn Panchaka. By 
A. Avalon. The Author. 

Tasuki!-i-Gu2ida, Vol. II. By Hamdu LLah Mustawfi Qazwine. 

Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 

Tatvarthakajvartikau. Part II. By Bhatt Kalankdeo. 

Jain Dharfnaprachaini Sabha, Bcnarea 



PRESSKTS TO THE USRARV. 


Tiih' of Books. , ^ Donor. 

TiiKoixiRK Duka, ny M. A. Stein. K.C.I.E. 

The Author.. 

Tu'F.i By .Alex C. Soma De Kofos. ^ 

' Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ttoiv-TABLRs, Iixiian Ports, for 1915. 

Secretary of State for India, 
l oKOMO 10 Victoria and return via Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
Pacific and National Transcontinental Railway, Guide to. 

Government of Canda. 

10 Victoria and return vui Canadian Pacific and Canadian 

Northern Railway, Guide to. * 

Government of Canada. 

Tkade and Niiviitation of Aden, Report for I9I3*I4. 

* Bombay Goveminent. 

and Navig.ntion, Bombay Presidency, Annual Statement for 

1912.13. 

Bombay Government. 

and Navigation of Sind, .Annual Statement for 1913-14. 

Bombay Government. 

--- and Navigation of the Province of Sind, Annual Statement for 

Bombay Government. 

— Carried hv Rail and River, Accounts ot, for 1912-13. 

■ Government of India. 

TKAVHt.s of Pcicr .Mundy, 1608-1667. VoL II, Asia. 

Bombay Government. 

Tru-mnim. Catalogue of Manuscripts, Vol. I. Part I, Sanskrit. 

Madras Government. 

I'mi ki) l'ro\ incos. Administration Report, for 1912-13. 

U. P. Government. 

l NKi i-i;.\i.Ki)Gcner»il Acts of the Governor-General in Council, Vol Vll. 

Government of India. 

Vah iN.tj iox in the Bombay Presidency, Triennial Report, for 1911-14. 

Bombay Government. 

V.Wt'isAJK'N in the Punjab. Report for 1913-14. 

Punjab Government. 

\'Ki i!»tSAi;v College, Punjab. Annual Report, 1913-14. 

Punjai) Government. 

\'i!iii.\iit<wayambliu Parana. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Vuii iA Miikiahnrii Stuti. By Shri Nivasn. 

Mysore Government. 
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PKESEKTS TO THB U8RARV. 


Title of Books. Donor. 

Warren Hastings, Administration of. By Pandit IVannath Sar.isvuil. 

The Author. 

Wrecks and Casuahies in Indian Waters, Return for 1913. 

Government of India. 

Ybravada Reformatory Schott, Annual Report. 

Bombay Government. 

ZARATtiusTRA and his Contemporaries in the Rig Veda. By S. K. 
Hodivala. 

Trustees, Parsi Punchajvi. 

ZoKOAsratAN Books, Moral extracts from. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

Trustees, Pars! Punchayvt. 
ZoROASTBiAN Law of Purity. By N. M. Dcsai. 

Trustees, Parsi Punchayvt. 


Pnntcd by E. Q. PcBC^on Rw Uk Propnrtun. ot <hc Timex Prw,, Pomb:.y anil publiabed bf 
ProlMMor G. Anderxun. >1, vt.. Ii.rlhc Kombay llrandi. Royal A'gebc Society — aS-iy. 



Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Astatic Society, 
and a List of Presents to the Library, 

PROCEEDINGS. 

A nicotiiiji of the Sofitly was licit! on 'i'liurstlay, the 15th April 1915. 

Kl'v, Di‘. D. Miiokicliaii, one of llic Vice^rresUlenis, in the Chair. 

TIu rc tvorc also present Messrs. J. G. E. Metcalfe, P, N, Daruvala, 
K, C. Koslitoii. Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. ZimmeriTtann, 
ftlc-JM's. K. N'aiariijaii. Kiivalayti Raj. R. N. Munshi, W. H. Ogston, 
and Kee. R. M. Grax, ilio Acting Honorary Secretary. . 

Dr. Jivanjt Jani'iiodj! .Modi, read his paper on the ** .Ancient History 
t'l .Siiiv Caii.il from the times of the old Egyptian kings downwards.” . 

.AfU'i- iIk- conclusion of the paper, the President moved a liearty vote 
ol thank' to Dr. .Modi for his interesting paper. 

A nivi'ilnjt of the Siicieiy was licld on Thursday, the 21st of October 
' 9 ‘ 5 - 

Rev, Dr. D, .Muckichan, one of the Vice>Presideiit6, in the Chair. 

Tlicr.. were also present Messrs. L. N. Banaji; Kuvalaya Raj, and 
Rev. K. M, Gray, the Honorary Secretary. A few visitors were also* 
pre.seni. 

Dr. .Modi read a p.iper on “ Hamza Isfahan! ; a peep into -Arabic 
Ilistoric' in the m.aiier.s Iranian,” !»• Mr. G. K. Nariman. 

Dr. Modi proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Nariman for his interest- 
ing ;ind learned paper, which was carried. 

,\ ntevijng of the Society Wiis held on Tliursday, the 25tU November 

The Hon. justice Sir John Heaton. I.C.S., 

President in the Cliair. 

There were aNo present, the Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shall, Rev. 
Dr, R, Sc. HI, .Messrs. J. E. AspinwaJI. Kuvalaya Raj, B. V. Wasudeo, 
\'. P. VaiJtri, R. N. Munshi, Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, Messrs. 
J. S. Saii'giri, .A. B. Agaskar, P. V. Kane, Rao BahadurC. V. Vaidya; 
aiKl Rev. R. .M, Gray, the Honwary Secretary. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIBrv’S PROCEEDINGS. 


After some Jiscussion it was resolve to subscribe to “ Land .-tnd 
Water" from 1916. 

rro]>osed bvMr. J. E. Asplowall, 

Seconded by Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 

Carried. 

and to the "Ceylon .Antiquary" for one year. 

Proposed bj' Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 

Seconded by Mr. J. E. .Aspinwatl. 

Carried. 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya read his paper on " Harsha and Ins 
times.” 

Mr. P. V. Kiine proposed a vote of (lianks to Rao Bahadur C. V. 
Vaidya for his interesting and learned paper. The proposal having 
been seconded by Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed and Justice Shah seconded that Rao 
Bahadur C. V. Vaidya’s paper be printed in the .Society’s Journal. 

Carried. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 16th December 

19:5- 

The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C.S., 

President in the Chair. 

There were also present, Mrs. W-. D. Sheppard, Messrs. G. K. 
Nariman, Kuvalaya Raj, J. S. Sansgiri, R.N. Munshi, J. P. Watson, 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare. Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. 
Zimmermann, tutd Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. A few 
visitors, among whom was Dr. J. Hope .Moulton, the distinguished 
Zoroasirian Scliol.'ir, also attended the meeting. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi read bis paper on " Anquelil Du Perron 
of Paris : India us seen by him in i755*6t.” 

Mr. G. K. Nariman proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his 
interesting and learned paper. The proposition being cordially 
seconded by Or. J. Hope Moulton was unanimously carried. 



ABSTRACT OF THB SOCIETY’S PROCKEDIKGS. sli 

A Iiiceliup Gl‘ ‘lie fiocieiy was held on Monday, Che 7th February 
J916. 

The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C..S.. 

President in the Chair. 

Tliere were also prcsciu Dr. J. J. Modi. Rev. Father R. Zimmer- 
inann, Messrs. A. F. Kindersley. R. N. Munshi, L. N, Banaji, G. K. 

Nariman and Kuralaya Raj. 

Dr. J. ]• " Anqueiii Du Perron of Paris 

and Daslur Danib of Sural.” 

.Vfeer a few remarks by Rev. R. Zimmermann and Mr. G. K. Nari- 
man, a hearty vote c»f thanks was moved to Dr. Modi for his iiiterest- 
int; and learned paper. 

A nieciini,’’ of ihc Society was held on Friday, the 3rd March igi6. 
Rev. Ur. R. .Scott, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The IbllowinfC inemlvers attended the meeting : — Miss Seercen S. 
..Paruck, The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, Dr. J. J. Modi, Messrs. V. 
•P. Vaidva, H. J. Rh.ahha, Ci. K. Nariman, and Rev. R. -M. Gray, 
the Honorary Seervnary. 

There wore also present a few visitors among whom were Dr. J. 
Hope Mouiion and Mr. Ralan Tata. 

Minnies of the l;ist meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Modi road his paper on “ Dr. Spooner’s recent archieologica] 
excavations at Paialipuira and the question of the influence of ancient 
Persia upon India.” 

.After a few remarks by Dr. Moulton and Mr. G. K. .Varimaii, Dr. 
Scott proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for liis interesting 
and suggesiive paper and to Mr. Ratan Tata for his valiuiblp. help 
in promoiing .\rchivologicjtl work in India. 



, Donors. 


Lislof Dresi'nhtofhe Library, cqi^. 
TilU of Booh. 


■.\BtlIKAV,\KOl.'STfBIIA>l-\L.V 

Travancore State. - 

Acid, Sccrciion of ll'c Crum I’lum. A;o. 

Government of Indin. 

.U-rs I'.nsed l\v tlie Covernor*Ceneral of India. I9T^. 

. Govcrnmcni of India. 

.AnllVAI M M'.M.M.A. 

Travancore Smte. 

Aomivi-.ijamoa Kviwi. .Ajmcrc-Menvara, 191J-14. 


'Government of Erjilia. 

Ki'iwi, .Assam, 1913-14. 

Government of Assam. 

KvpiH-l, BalucliisUn Agency, (913-14. 

Government of India., 

-- Report, Bengal, 1913-14. 

Gm’crnmem of Bengal. 

- Ki-pori, Bihar aiul Oinssa, 1913-14. 

Government of Bibar and Orissa. 

Rvpi>rl. Bombay Presidency, 1913-14. 

Governmenl of Bombay. 

R.'lX'ri. Burma, 1913-14. 

Government of Burma. . 

Rfp«)ri. Civil Justice, Punjab, and its Dependencies, 

1914. 

Govcniinent of the Punjab.. 

- Kvix>ri. I'lWst Depit., AUulras Presidency. 1913-14. 

Government of Madras. 
Kk'pori, Incumbered Estates in Sind, 1913-14. 

Coverninent of Bombay. 

Report. Madras, I9i3-t4. 

Govcrnmeiu of Mtidras. 


• Kvporl. N. W. I'. Proviiicvs, 1913*14. 

tiovcnimcnt of the N. W. F. Provinces. 
Rvpori. P. W. D., Bombjiv Presidency. 1913-14, 
Pan II. 

Government of Bomiiay. 

- Kvivn. the Punjab .ind its Dependencies, 1913-14. 

Government of the Punjab. 



P8ESBKTS TO TllE LIBRARY. 


Title of Hooks. 


Donors. 


Admixistr.atio.v Report, Sail Department, Sind, 1914-15. 

Government of Bom liny. 

• Report, U. P., t9i3>i4. 

Government of the 1'. P. 

Aerapatastan and Nlrangastan. Translated by Bulsara. 

Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 

Acricl'ltcral Research Institute and College, Pusa, Report, 

Government of India, 

Statistics of India, 1914-13. Vol. 1. 

Government of IiicHm. 

Acricli.turk, Bombay Presidency, .Annual Rep«>ri, 1913-14. 

Government of Bombay; 

Deptt., Bombay Preskloncy, Bulletins Nos. 60-63. 

Government of Bombay. 

— in the Punjab, Progress Report, 1912-14. 

Government of the Puni.Tb, 

Punjab, Report, 1913-14. 

Govemment of the Punjab. 

— Punjab, Season and Crops, 1913-14. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Alan-kar-a .Smr.a. 

Travancorc State. 

•Allahabad L'niversity Calendar for 1915. 

The Registrar. 

-A.Uerican Historical .Association, Annual Report, 1912., 

The A.ssoclation. 

Anand.a Ranga Piltai's Diary, Vol. Ill, 1736-61, 

Government of Madras. 

Annales Du Instruccion, Primari, .Ana IX-Xil. 

Government ctf Bombay. 
Annual Progre.ss Report, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, N. Cimie, 

Government of the Punjab. 

~ Report of the Reformatory School, A'eravada, 1914. 

Government of Bombay. 

Report, Punjab Colonies, 1913-14. 

Government of the Punjab. 

■ Report, U. S., National Museum, 1913-14. 

Govemment of the U. S. A. 



PRESENTS TO THE UBSARV. 


slv 


Title of Boohs. Duuurs. 

Annuai- Supcriniendcni gf Mohamniadan and British 

Monuments, N. Cirrlc, I9i,vi4- 

Government of the U. T. 

ARCH'EOtOGiCAL Dcptt., S. Circic, Madras, Annual Report, 1914-15, 

- GovvrnnieiH of Mnclms. 

Survey, Mj-sore, Report, i9i3-(4. 

Goveriimeni of Mysore. 
Survey of Bunnti, Supdi.’s Report, 1914-15, 

Govvrnmeiu of Biinna, 
Survey of India, Annual Report, iQii-te, ;ind Part 1 
of i9i?-i3. 

Government of India. . 

Survey ol liiditi, Eastern Cireje, Annual Report, 

i9«3-i4. 

Gov'ernnient of Bengal. 

Su^^•ey of India, Erunller Circle, Annual Report, 

t9'4-i5- 

Government oftlic N. F. Provinces. 

Surt'ey of Indui, Western Circle, Progress Report 

1913-14. 

tjovemmenc of Bombay. 

.Area and' Yield of the Principal Crops in India, Estimates for 1913-14. 

Goveminent^f India. 

Asf-ul-Luchat. By Nawab Aziz Jung Bahadur, Vols. VII-VIII. 

Government of India., 

.Asii.tfCHASTAKA. Trat'ancoreState. 

Assam Code, 1915, 2 vols. Government of Inditi. 

.Ai'mospiiekic Air in relation to Tuberculosis. By G. Hinsdale. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

I'ACTERioLoctCAL Laboratory, Bombay, Report, 1913. 

Government of Bombay. 


Bai.l'ciiistan Code, 3rd Edition, 1914. 


Government of India. 


PvKMiAt. Code, 4tli Edition. Vcl II. 
nilAKriMANJARl 


Goi'ernmcnt of Bengal. 
Travancore S^te. 


UiiAKATA Itihasa Sanshodhak Mundalii, Report. 


The Miindala. 


Board of Scientific Advice for India, Report, 1913-14. 

Government of India. 



I*HeSF.NTS TO THE LtBRARV. 


xivi 


Tith of Boohs. 
Bombay Sanskrit Series 


rk‘iiars. 


Amarakosha with commentary and Index. 

AHUOBiSMS of the Sacred Laws-olthc Hindus, by Apaslumbn, i parts 
Atiiarvavboa Samhita with the Commentary of Sayanachnrva. 
Bhattikavya, a vols. 

CONCORiukCB to the principal Cpnnishada and the BhugwniKila. 
Ekavali, Vol. I. 

Gaudvaho ofVakpasi. 

Hand Book to the study of Rijjvcdn. 

Harsh ACHARiTA. 

HtTOPADESlIA. 

Hymns from the Rigveda, and Selection. 

KuMARAPALA C1IA8ITA. 

MAnANABAYAN UpAKISli.VU. 

MUICHCHHAKATIKA. 

NAISlBKARMYASinoHI. 

Navasahasaska Ch.\rita. 

NVAYAKOSHA. 

Parashara Dharma Samhiln, 2 vol.s. (4 parts.) 

PrATAPARUDRA YASHOHIIOSH.ANA. 

Rajatarangini of Kalhana, Vols. MI. 

Rekhaganita, t vols, 

Shr] Bashya. Text. 

SuBtiASiiiTAt-AU of Vallabhadc\-a. 

Venoioao. 

Vyakakana Mahabiiasiiva of Patanjali, Vol. 11 . 

Govcmmenl of. Bombay. 
Bombay University Calendars for 1867-68, 1873-74, '897-98, tgpt-o’, 
1903-04, 1905-06, 1911-12 Vol. II, and 191415 (2 Vols.) 

The Rcjfistrnr. 

Book of the Dead. By K. .\. VV. Budf'c. 

Trustees. Briiisb Museum. 

BoTANiCAl. SuiA’ey of India, Records. V'ol. VI, No. 5. 

Govcrnmeiii of India. 


BRAIIMAT.VrVA PRAKASHIKA. 


Travitncore State, 


British ano Hin'oi Vikrama, (Gujaniti). V’ol. I. 

Maluirani of Bhnvan.agar. 

British Association for the .\dvuncenienl of Science, Report, < 914 . 

The -Association. 



PRESENTS TO THE UBRARV: xlvii 

Tit!’’ of Books. Donors. 

Share In the War. By H. X L. Fisher. 

P. & 0 . Co. 

Hi Kvitv Papers,. Vol. JV, Pan II and Vol. V. 

Government of Siam. 

C.M.n riA University Calendars for 19J4, 3 pans and 1915, part III.* 

TI1C Registrar. 

Cti.KvivtR of Persian Correspondence, Vol. 11 , 

Government of India. 

CM.vt.o<;i E. Descriptive, of Sanskrit MSS., in the Government Orienuil 
Library, Madras, Vd. XXVIll & XXIX. 

Government of Madras. 

of .Armenian MSS. in the British Museum. 

TrusAcs, British Museum. 

ofBooks printed in the Bombay Residency during the 

fii'st 2 quarters of 1915. 

Government of Bombay. ■ 

• . of Books in the Deccan College Library. 

Tl>e Principal, Deccan College. 

— of Bumwse Books in the British Museum. 

• Trustees, British Museum. 

of Egyptian MSS., Scarabs, &c., in the British Museum, 

, ' Vol. I. 

Trustees, British Museum. 

; of Greek Coins. Boy Hill. 

Trustees, British Museum. . 

r .of the Cuneiform Tablets. 

Trustees, British Museum. 

— of tltc Museum of Archeology at Sarnatli. By Dr. Sahim. 

Government of India. 

— Supplementary, of Hindi Books in the British Museum. 

Trustees, British Museum. 

.Supplementary, of Marathi aiul Cujaraihi books in the 

British Museum. 

Trustees, Briiish Museum. 
tAfsiiSof Monsoon Diarrhoea and Dysentery hi Poona. By Capi. 
Morison. 

Government of Bombay, 

Cknsds of India, tgii, United I’rovinccs of .Agra and Oudh. 

Government of India. 

Cii.vuEER of Commerce, Bombay, Report, igiq. 


The Chamber. 
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Charuoatta. 

Travancore State 

Chbmicai. Analyser to Govcrnmeitt of Bombay and Chemical Analyser 
for Sind, Report, 1914. 

Government of Bombay. 

Analyser to Govcmmciu of the Punjab. Report, 1914. 

Covernineht of the Punjab. 

CiiiNBSB Clay figures by Laufer, Part 1 . 

Field MuscumofNat. History, Chicago. 
Ctt’iL Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Bombay Presidency, Annual 
Report. 1914. 

Goverttment of Bombay. 

CutSSiCAL Associution, Bombay, Proceedings, 1914. 

«. The Association. 

Coins Ueali with under the Treasure Trove Act, Report, 1914-15. 

Government of the C. P. 

Co.MMEUCE and Statistics. By D. K. Wacha. 

The Autlior. 

CoHDUCT of the War by Sea. 

P. & O. Co. 

Co-OPBRATive Societies, Bombay Presidency, Report on the working 
for 1913-14. 

Government of Bombay. 

CooRG Inscriptions. Epigraphia Camatica, Vol. 1 . 

Government of Madras. 

Crawfurd Papers. 

Government of Siam. 

Criminal and Civil Justice, Bombay Presidency, Administration 
Report, 1913. 

Government of Bombay. 

Justice in the Puniab, Administration Report, 1914. 

Government of the Punjab. 


Travuncoru State. 


Daivam. 

Dante Papers, By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

Trusievs, Parsee Puivchayat. 
Dsviu Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution, Report on the 
working tor t9t3*i4 and. I9i4«t5. 

Government of Bombay. 

Density of Population hi Bombay. ByJ. P..Orr. 


The .Author. 
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'J'iHi' "f IiiHits.- nuuojs. 

List ol Exhibits in the Xiii;|nir Museum. 

Oovcriiiiioiu of ihu C. P. • 

Lists of the Arabic MSS. ftcquireJ since i8<j4, 

Trustees, Briiisli, Museum. 

Diuesi jf litdiait Liiw Cases lor 1914. ByJ. D. Uoso. 

■ - Govcrnmenl of Imliit, 

niNit.tuK. By Diistur P. Sanjaha. Vol. XIV. 

Trustees, Par.sco I’uiit'fiayai.' 

|itsi'r.ss.\!iiiss and Charitable Institutions, Punjab. Kvport, uii4. 

Govenimcni.of liie Punjab.. 

riuc.W'i-l’arwiii. By Bari Bcf^uin. 

The Author.. 

Documents DiplomutiqucS, 1914. 

The French Consuh 

• UuBcii.invvKirn. '' 

Traviiiicore State, 

DfVASKAVAKAVVA of Hemcliandro. 

Government of Bombay, 
I'A'iioES from East and West. By Koby i):itta. 

The .Author, 

Engineeks’, .Architects' and Surveyors’ Conipondtum 1913. 

The Editor. 

Engusii Factories in India, 164&-50, 1651-54, 1 vols. 

Government of India. 

Estates under the Courts of Wards in the ruiijab. Report for 1913-14- 

Gin-ernmcnt of the Piinjab. 

under the Mnnngcmcins of Courts of Wards in the Northern 

Circle and Southern Divisions and Sind, Koporl, 1913- 14. 

Government of nombay. 

Evidence given by the King in tlw temple. 

Government of .Si.nm. 


Ensisi: Dipartment, Bombay, Report, lyij-i.i. 

Government of Bombay, 

kepori, Punjab, I9t4>i5. 

Govornmeal of tlie Punjab, 
F.vci'oby Report of the Presidency of Be>atl)ay, 19:4. 

GovornmciU of Bombay. 
Feasts and Holidays of the Hindus and Mahomedans, .Alphabetic^ 
List. Government of India. 

Fisasck and Revenue .Accounts of the Government of India, 1913-14. 

Government of India. 
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I'lNAN'CiAi. ScaCcmcDCs, Revised, of Bombay Government fur 1915-1(1. 

Government of Bombiiy. 

l■■t.Cll«A of ilio Eknnb}iy IVesUlcoc)'. By T. Cooke, i \ ols. 

Government of Imlia. 

I'oREST .Wminiscration in' British Inilia. ^tiinqucnnial Review, 
1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Government of Indk, 

— — .\ilministr;icion, Tunjiih, Projcress Report, 1913-14. 

Governmonlofihe rnnjiih, 
■ ■ . Ciretes in the Boml^iy ProsKlvncy, including Sind, Report, 

Govcrnnieni of Bombay. 
Gazf.tteeb, Disl., .Assam. Supplementary Vols. to Vols. I, III, & IX. 

Gowrnmoiit of India. 

— — — Dist., Bengal. Vol. A of Murshedabad. 

Govcrnmonl of India. 

Uist., Bengal.' Vols. B of Mueaffnrpur, .Singbbhuni, 

P.Jamaij, Cuttack, Cltampartim, Bhagalpur, Darbhanga, 
Gaya, Purnea, Patna, Smital Pargunas, Ranchi and 
Saran. 

Governmcni of India, 

Disl., Bombay Presidency. B Vols. of Khandcsli, Kathia- 
war, Rewakaniha, Culch, Kajni, Surat, Kolliapur and 
Bclgaum. 

Govcrnmonl of India. 

• ^ — Dist., Bombay I’resideney, Vols. B of Kollnipur, Bel- 

gaum. Khandesb, Kalhiawuri Rewalcaniha, Cutch. 
Kaira and Surat. 

Governnteni of Bombay. 

— : Dist., Burma. \'ol. A of Henzada District. 

Govcriimciu of nurmn. 

_ — . ... Disl., C. P. Vols. B of Iloshangabad and .IiihKiIpoi'c.,^ , 

Government of India. 

— _ — Disl., C. P. Vol. B of Yeoimal and Damoh Disls. 

Governmunt of India. 

Pist., Burma, Vols. .A of Syriam and Toupgoo. 

Government of India. 

. . -- Disc., Punjab. Vol. .A of Gurdaspur. 

Government of the Punjab. 

• Pist., L-. P. Vol. BofGazipur. 


Governmeni of India. 
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ti\ziM rKF-K. Hist. U. P., V’ols. K of >Eain|>uri, Sliahajanpur, Sitapur, , 
Bal)-Raich. B:illin, Allaliabad, Bareilly, Garhwal, 
Moradabad, Almom, Hainirpiir, Rainpur Stalo, Aligarli, 
Bonarea, Bijnor and '\gra. 

GovomiTiem of India, 

. Dist., U. P. Vols. Bof Rae Rireilly and Kheri, Hardol, 

Bara Banke, Unao, Fyaibnd. Jalauo, Jaunpur, Muttra, 
Pilibhit. 

Gdwrnincni ol'ilie L'. 1 *. 

tli'.s'Ku.'f- Statutory Rules and Orders, 2 vol>. 

Govvriuneni. of. India. 

riiKt'Ft. porlions of Brahui. By A. f). Dixey. , 

. The Author. 

uNMKXT Museum, Connemara Library. Madras. Report, 1913-14. 

Government of Madras. 

I lixiif and lUiddhIst Monuments. N. Circle, Annual Report, 1913-14. 

Government of the Punjab. 

HuTORicn. Record of UlC Imperuil Visit to India, 1911. 

. Government of India. 

Sltetch of the C. P. and Berars. 

Government of the C. P. 
liisTORV of Civil Services, Bombay Presidency, corrected up to July 
1914. 

Gmernment of Bombay. 

of Services, 1915. 

Government of Bombay. 

Il.'t.v Fire. ByJ. D. Shroff. 

The .Author. 

Hospit.vls, Dispensaries. &c. of tlw C. I. Affeitcy. Report on tlie 
■.forking, 1914- 

Govermnem of India, 

HfMAStSTic Studies : Browning and Italian .Art .and Artists. By 
Hogrefe. 

Government of the L'. S. .\. 

iMi’iatiAL Legislative Council l’ri»cvoding<, Nol LHI, i 9 i 4 '' 5 ' 

Government of India. 

i.vintoviiiiEXT Trust, Boinbny, .Administration Report, I 9 i't‘> 5 - 

The Trust. 


TniM, I’arel Kotid Sclivine-.. 


I'liv Tnisi. 
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Income-Tax Adminisirniiim of the .Tunjab, Reports, 1913-14 siiul 


Gvvcfniueiii of .the I’aiijnii, 
Stalistkal rciums of Uie Bombay Presidency, 1914-ij. 

Government of Bombav. 


lsiM,\ and the tear, 

Government of Bomba\ 

INPIAN Companies' Act, i8Si, Report on the working for I9i3-i4. 

Government of Bombay. 

: — Factories Act. 1911, Report on the working in the Punjnh 

Delhi, N. \V. F., for 1914. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1913. 

Government of India. 

J.tiL ;\diiiinislr;ition, Assam, Report, 1914. 

Government of Assam. 

Depanmom, Bombay. .AdnjinistratiOR Report, «9J4- 

Gotx'rnmeni of Bombay. 

Jails, Punjab, Administration, Report, 1914. 

Goveramem of the Punjab. 
Joint Slock Comp.snios, Ibinjab, Report, 1914-15. 

Govemmciu of the Punjab. 

JouRNAi. of dll'. Norlli China Branch, R. A. S.,-cqi4, Vo!. XLV. 

The Socii'U . 

— of ilie Victoria Institute, Vol XLVI. 

The Insiiuue. 

Kanada Siddh.mlii Chandrika., 

Travaiicore .State. 

Kiiasis. ByLt.-Col. P. R. T. Gordon. 

Giivernniem of Assam. 


Ki.'mauasamru.ava, 3 Parts. 

Travaiicore .State. 

L.vsd Records in the Bomlm- Picsklomy, Repc-rt .tgi.VM' 

Government of Bomliay, 
— — Revenue .-ulminisiriiiioii Ki'isort, Paris I— II, Bombay Presidency , 
11,13.14. 


Government of Bombay . 

Leavks from the Life of Khan nahndur M.C. Mufxbnn. 

M. M. Murzhan. 


Liekaisy 'if t'mgns.i. Report for 1914. 
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i;i/c oj Bools. Donors. 

Lin; iiiiJ work of J- N. Tula. By D. I;. \Vndi:i. 

TIic Author. 

List I'l Jain and Hindi MSS. in ihc Saii^krii I'dlvy^v. nvniiiv>, 1914-15. 

liovcrnmciu nf ilio L'. P. 

of Sanskrit and Hindi .MSS., in iIk- Sunskdi College, Benares, 

I 9 I 3 -I 4 . 

liovcinmciu of iho L’. P. 
Lt'NA'iic Asylums, I'nnjal', Triennial Roivn on the working for 
I 91 J-I 4 . 

Government of llie Punjab.' 

Asylums under llu- Gownimem of Bombay, Triennial 

Report, 1912-14. 

Government of Bombay. - 

Mai’has University Calendar, 1914-15. .. 

The Registrar '• 

Maiiomedan* and British Monumrois, N. Circle, Superintendent’s 
Report, 1913-14. ; 

Gov’eniment of the Punjab. 

.Mas.a.mevodoya. 

Travancore State. 

Mamdarpana. 

TravancOre State,- 

Mamsara. ■ ■ 

’Travancore ;Staw. 

.'Ianual of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay Presidency. By rI B. 

Ewbaiik. Government of Bombay,.' 

Maiangalila. 

. Travancore States.. 

Mi'.irorogical Department, Indian, Memoirs. Voli XIX, parts Illaad 
IV ; Vol. XXI, parts I, II and Vo!, XXII, Part 1 . . 

Government of India. 

— — — Department of the Goverrimem of India, Administra- 
tion Report, 1914-15. 

Government of India. 

.Mii,i.o\\'.VRits' As.sociation, Boinb.iy, Report, 1914. 

.. The Associaiiom 

Mines tn India, Chief Inspector’s Report lor 1914. . 

Government of Indin. 

Minors Lsialosin the Northern Circle andSoQthern Division and Sindj 
AdminisiralUm Report, 1913-14. 
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Title of RMis. I)aiii,ys. 

Moktessori Melhotl. (Gnjarati). By Mehta. 

Slivl Kiiiiiiji A. 

Moral and Malarial Prc^ess, Punjab, Kepori from 1901-02 lo 

Cioveminent of ilie' PiinjiUi, 
Municipal Tnsalion and Expenditure in ilw Bombay Presiik'iuy, 
Resolution, 1913-14. 

Govenimern of Boailniy, 

Municipalities tn the Punjab, Rcpon on the ttorklng lor 1913-14. 

Guwriuik'ui of the I’uiijuli, 

NALADIlVVnAYA. 

Trnvancore SliUe. 

Na!malinganusiiasana, 2 parts. 

■ Travaiicore SiaH'. 

NANARTilAllNAVASytNKSHRrA, 'of Keshavaswainl, Paris II and 111 . 

• Travaiicore -.Si. at. 

Nauavaniva. 

Travancore State. 

N.atiosal Museum, U. S., .Annual Report, 1913-14. 

Government of the U. .S. A. 

Navy and the War. By A. J. Balfour. 

P. and ( 1 . Co. 

Need of Co-operation between neighbours in the developinont ol 
building--estates, ByJ. P. Oir. 

Improvement Trust, BoniKiv. 
Notes on tlie Ancient Geography of Gandhara, 

Government of India. 

Operations in connection wiUi the Income Tax, Boniliay rri -iJoiiey, 
Report, 1913-14. 

Govcrnmoni of I'l'inbny. 

Papers relating to Excise .^dministr.Tiion in India, i*)i4. 

GovernniviU of India. 

Paramarthasara. 

Travaiicore bliUe. 

Parsi Subjects, {C«jarati). By S. .M. Dcs.Ti, 

Trustees, Parsi Puncliayal. 

Phul Naina, By Brij Narain. 

The ,\uilioi'. 

Police Administration, Assam, Report, 1914. 

Government 01 India. 

Adininisir.itioii, Piiaj;ih, Report, i»ji4. 
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Voi.ice of tUc City of Bombay, Annual Repon, iqi^. 

Guvcriiniojit of tlio Bombay. 
Report, Bombay and Sind, for 1914. 

Government of Bombay. 

ra,\l’ASCIIAHRIDAVA. 

Travancorc Stale.. 

I’l.vMI'.i iVATAKA. 

Tr.Tvancore Stale. 

Pu s- I, i-(s of OU Records ill ihe Punjab Sccreiariai. 10 vols. 

Government of the Punjab, 
of .X^rricullure in India, Rcpoit, 1913-14. 

Government of lodia.' 

- of Education in the Punjab, Report, 1^13-14. 

' Government of the Punjab; 

Provincial Co-operative Conference, Poima, 1914. Report. 

Government of Bombay. 

Museum, Lucknow-, Report on the woilung for I 9 I 4 -«S- 

Government of the U. P. 
rCBLic [Iisiruction, Bombay Presidency, Director's Annual Report, 
with Supplement, for igiJ-’-t- 

Government of Bombay. 

Instruction in .Assam, General Report, 1913-14 '9'4-iS- 

Government of .Assam. 

I’L-NjAB Colonies, .Annual Report, 1913-14. 

Govcromeiil of the Punjab. 

Rkookiis of Fort St. George, French Correspondence, 1756. 

Governmenl of Madras. 

of Fort St. George, Letters to Ftirl Si. George, 1688. 

Government ofMaJra-. 

— of Fort St. George, Lvllcrs lo Subordinate Faclories, 1670. 

Goi'crnmeiii of Madras. 

• of Fort St. George, .Militari- Depl., Country Correspondcnco, 
1758- 

Covernmeut ol Madras, 
of Fort St. George, Minutes of Proceedings in the M.iyor’s 
Court of Madraspatam. 

Govcrnnionl of Madras. 

of Fort St. George, Sundry Books, 1738-59. 

, Government cf Madras. 

of the Botanical Survey of India. Vol. VII. No, 2. 

CovcnimciiL of India, 
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REt'OKMATORY Schnoi, Yerav-.i<Ui, Annual Report, igi^. 

GownnieiU of Boinliay, 
Reqistration Returns of the Punjab for 1914. 

Govermnent of ilie Piiniab. ' 

Reminiscences of the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhalv. By D. Iv, Wachii. 

The .■\ialui|-, 

Repair aiiU Mfiiutenance of titc Highways. By Hewes. 

Go\-crnmcnl of the L', .S, A. 

Rei’Ort on the Ohaimi Breed of Cuttle. By Meadows. 

Government of iliv Punjal’, 

Rui’Tilbs of tile Iit<i>v.\ustru]!an .\rchipciago. By De Rooij. Vol. I. 

Government of Dutch East Jiulia. 
Revision Survey SclUeinent of the Sukkar Taluka of ihe Sukkai 
Disi., Papers. 

Govcrmneiu of Bombay. 

Salt Department, Bombay, Administration Report, 1914-15. 

Govcminciit of Bombay. 

Department, Sind, Adminislraiion Report, 1913-14. 

Govcmmoiit of Bombay. 

Sanitary Administration in tlie Punjab, Report, 1914. 

Covcriinicin of the Punjab. - 

Commissioner, Government of Bombay, Reports for 1913 

and 1914.. 

Government of Bombay. 
S.ANirATio.N, Dispensaries, and Jails in Rajpulana, Report, 1914 
and Vaccination Report, 1914-15. 

Goc'enmiciu I'l'lmli:'. 

SiLVRCii for Hindi Manuscripts, 1909-1911.' 

Govermneiu of the L'. P. 

Seaso.n and Crops, Punjab, Report, 1914-15. 

Goc'crnmcnt of ilu Ptinjah, 

imJ Crops, Report of the Bombay Presidency, 1913-14, 

Government of Bom hay, 
SicTiLEMLNT of VViixirabad, Gujaraiiwalu and Sharagpur Tulisils, 
Final Report. 

GoverEment of the Punjab. 

SiiAli NaniiJ), 2 vols. 


N. M, Cama. 

- Niiinali. By Kutar Brothers, Text and Trans., 4 vols. 

Trustees, Parsi Puneliayai. 
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SiiiMixAMEH. Translated by Asana, Part IV (/Susarati). 

Trustees. Par.si Punchayat. 


SinvAMLAHANVA. Travancore State. 

SiK Jamsetii Jcejeebboy Madressa Jubilee Volume; Papers on Irtt- 
nlan Subjects. 

Trustees, Pars! Punchayat 

Smithsknian Institution, Annual. Report, 

The Institution. 


Sniri'M Aincricun Priest in Belgium. 

, P. and O. Co. 

Sr.vMi’ Depit. in tlic Bombay Presidency, Annunl Report, 1914-15. 

* Govenimeni of Bombay.' 

Deptt. Punjab, Administralion Report, I9i3-i4and 1914-15. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Statistical Abstracts for British India, Vols. I, II and V. 

(iovenimenc of India. 

- - Tables relating to Banks in India. 

Government of India. 

Si.ATisrics with notes ol Registration Department in the Bombay 
Presidency for 1914. 

Gwernment of Bombay. 

Si'RVEV of India, General Report, 1913-14. 

Govornmenl of India. 

— Settlement, 4th final regular, of the Amritser District, Report, 

1910-14. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Settlement, Revision, of Ankleshwar Talul« A>f Broach Dist., 

Papers. 

Government of ilombay. 

Settlement, Revision, of Malwan Talul«i of Rnlnngeri Dist., 

Papers. 

Government of Bombay. 

Settlement, Revision, of NasirabadTaluka of I.nrklnma Cellcc* 

torate, Papers. 

Gos'cmmcni of Bombay. 

Settlement, Revision', of Nausahra Abro Taluka of Suklcar 

Dist., Papers. 


Go\ernmcnl of Bombay. 
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Survey SpliKmpnl, Revision, ol the Sukknr Tiilukiiof llie Sukliar : 

Disu, Papers. ' 

Cov'Cniinuiil of Bomhay. 
— — ' .Sv'Uleinenl, Svvond Revision, of ilic BiinkaporTnlukii, I’ltpers. 

Governmcni of Boinbny. 

Sculomenl, .Second Revision, of ihe Knlfjthatgl Taluknof 

DharW/ir Disi., Papers. • 

Covernmunt ofBomlxsy, 

Talukqari Estates in Gujarat, .Administration Report, 1513-14. ' 

Goveniniem of Bombay. 

TANTnASUIlUlIAPUAKABANA. 

'I'ravancore Stale.' 

Tluic Tables for Indian Purls, 1916. 

' Govenimein of India. 

Tbahe and Navigation,. Bombay Presidency, Slatenieul, 1913-14. ' 

Government of Bombay. 

External Land, of the Punjab, Report, 1914-15. . \ 

' Government of tlic Punjab. 

— : — External Land (Tnins. Frontier) of the Province of Sind, 
Report, 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 

- External 0/ the Punjab. Report, 1913-14. 

Goveniment of tlie Punjiib. 

■ Inland, R.nil and River borne, of India, 1913-14. 

Government of India. ■ 

Internal, Rull and River h»*rne, Punjab, Report, lyio-ii to 

ii>i2-i3and 1914-15. 

Government of the Punjab. 

— T Maritime of the I’rovincv of Sind, Report, 1914-15. 

Government of Bonibay. 

Rail and River borne of Sind, Reports. 1913-14 and 1914-15.' 

Government cf Bombay. 

• Kail borne of the Bomluiy Presidency, fexcludliig Sind), Report, 


Government of Bombay. 
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'J'Uk' of Bonis. Donors. 

TuM'i- S>.';i.borr>e and CuMoins Adniinistraiioii of (he Homhay I’resl- 
Jenoy eselodin;' Sind. Kopori. I9i4>i5. 

Uovcriimcni of Bombay. 

Tka)"'! I'uisK of Ihc Tinnuian. By F. C. Cole. 

. Field .Museum of Naiuriil History, Chicago. 

Ti'i-M MSS., iliree, from Kastigarh. By li. D, 'Ros.s, 

Rai Saheh Culab.singli ai]U Son& 

\ M'. iSAnov in dll' I'Linjah, Notes for 

Govcrnmeiu of the Punjab. 

V'Ali'H \NASA!)IIAHMA1’HASNA. 

Travaucorc Slate, 

t'.M AltANABHUSHAN'A of Koiidahhaltu. 


V.AK N't ^ HISANtlRAHA. ' 


Vasj i;\ idva. 


Government of Bomltav. 
Tmvancore Stale. 


Travuiicore State. • 

Viiii.KiNARV College, Civil Vetmnary Hospital, I’unjah, Annual Report, 
1914 - 15 . 

Govennnenl of Ihe Punjab. 

ViRUl'AkSlIAPANOHASIJtA. 

Travaiu'ore Stale. 


Vyakiimveka. 


Wacai, ‘ a. (Incidents). 


Bv Naiiiai Kli.ui-i-.\li. 


Travaoi oiv Stale. 


GoverninOni of India. 


Wii.t' Life Conservation in theory and praoiiiv. 

Gowrume.nl of the C. S. . 1 . 
WoiiKiMi of the Co-operative Socielie-, IV'iul'eiy i'lvsideiity, .\iiiuial 
Report. l•Jl>l4. 


Guvernnieni of lioinbay. 
of the David .Sassoon Industrial ReforinaUir> litstiuiiion, 
icji,y.i4 and 1914*15. 


Govennnenl of Honibav. 
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.Wording of the Hospitals, Dispcnsark-.s, Jail Hospitals, Vaccination 
of the C 1. Agenc>- for 1914. 

Government of India. 

: of the Indian Companies Act, iftSa. Annual Report for 

1913- 14. 

Cotcrnincni of Hojnbay. 
■ — of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in the Punjab, Dellti and 
N.-W. F. Piwinces, Annual Report, 1914. 

Government of the Punjab, 
of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, Anniuil Report, 

1914- tS- 

Government of the f. P. 

j ^ of the Municipalities in the Punjah, Report, 1913-14. 

Government of die Punjab, 


of the Punjab Lunatic Asylum. Triennial Report, 1912-14. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Yasna, xxix and xxxi in its Sanskrit equivalents. By Dr. Mills. 

. Trustees, Parsi I’unchayet. 

Yrar Book of the Royal Socielv of London, 1915. 

Tlic Society, 

ZoKOASTBiAN Tlicoh^-. By M. N. Dlinlla. 

BvTiimji Hormasji. 


by E. C. P«anKin (or ihc Pr 


ol (he 7imc% Pr«». Bombn^ nnd puUlUliod by 
E^ombfty Bnncli. Anatic Society— 35^**^ 



Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a List of Presents to the Library-, igi6. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


A iiieelins: of the Society w.is hold on Friday, the 3id March 191G. 

Res . Dr. R. Scotl, one of the Vice-Prcsidcnis, in ilw Chair. 

Tile following members iittcndcd the meeting: — Miss Seerin Si 
rrirtieU, Hon. Mr. Justice L. .-V Sluih, Dr. J. J.'Modi, Messrs. V. P. 
VaiUya, H. J. Bliabha, ti. K. Narimai>« and Rev. R. M. Gray, the 
Honorary Secretary. 

Tlioio were .tlso present a few visitors, among wltom were Dr 
J. Hope Moulton and Mr. RaUin Tata. 

Miinices of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Modi read his paper on " Dr. Spooner’s recent archeological 
exeat aliens at Pataliputra, and the question of the influence of ancient 
Persia upon India. ” After a few remarks by Dr. Moulton and 
Mr. li. K. Nariman. Dr. Scott proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. .\loJi for his interesting and suggestive paper and to Mr. Ratan 
Tata i'of his valuable help in promoting arclia.-ulogical work in India. 


ANNU.AL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Society w.as Iteld on Thursday, the 30th 
Marvli 1916. 

•The Ifln. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kl., I,C.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

Tltere were also present :—Mis» Seerin S. Paruk, Dr. J.J. Modi, 
Rev, Dr. D. Mackichan, Rev. Dr. R. Scott, Prof. P. A. Wadia, Messrs. 
A. F. Kindersley, I.C.S., K. NaUrajan, J. E. .Aspinwall, J. M. P. 
Muirliead, V. P. Vaidya, J. P. Watson, B. N. Motiwala, P. V. Kane, 
H. J. Bhabha, R. N. Munshi, L. Young, J. R. Gharpure, J. S.Sans* 
giri, Dr. P. N. Daruvala and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Hony. Secretary. 
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The Minutos of iho hist meciiny vvciv read and conlimied. , 
The Hotiv, .Socrclarr sul>iiiUu-d the Mlowiiijr report : — 

The Annual Report fot J9I5- 


M KM BEKS. 


A’wfifcN^— During the year under rei>or( ji new members jpined 
the Society iiiTd lo Non-Resident momhers liavinK coma to Bombay 
were transferred io the list of Resident rncinbers. 57 niembers 
resigned, 5 died and 9 luiving left Bombay were put on the Non- 
Resident list. Tljis leiives 306 on the Roll at (he close of 1915 sis 
against' 31(1 at the close of the preceding year. 


VonSeiuietii : — 20 new members were elected tiud 9 Resident 
members having left Bomhay were tr.msferrcd to the fist of Non-Resr- 
dent members. 26 members resigned, one died audio having come 
to reside in Bombay were added to the Resident list. The number 
at the end of ilu- year is 156, the number ui'the end of 1914 being 164. 

OBITUARY. 

The .Society rectirds with regret the death ot the following .mem- 
bers 

Resident. 

Mr. Jehangir Nasserwanji Modi. 

Bomnnji Dinshaw Petit. 

C. B. N. Cama, I.C.S. 

,, Malliuradas Cursandas Natlia. 

Prof. H. M. Bhadkamkar. 


Non-Resident. 

-Mr. X PrideausV 

ORIGIN.AL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were contributed to the Society’s Journal during 
the year;— 

1, .\ Persian Inscripiihn of the .Mogul Times on a stone found 
in the District Judge’s Court at Thana. By Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B..A.— 18th March. 

2. .Ancient History of the Suez Canal from the earliest times 
of the old Egyptian Kings downwards. By Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B..A. — Read, isth April. 
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The Hot Springs of Ratnagiri District. By Dr. H. H. Mann 
anti .S. R. Paranjpe.— 

Hiiniza Isfahan! : A peep into the Arahic History. By 0 . 
K. Nariman. — /lend, 3jtt October. 

<• 

5. Harsh.a and his times. By C. V. V'aidya, M..A., LL.B.— 
A’l'd'/, i^tk November. 

ft. Life and times of Sliri N'edRiita Dcsitika. By Prof. V, Ran«' 
gach.iri, b\..\.—Contribttted. 

.AiKiirt'iii'du Perron of Paris: India as seen by him in. 
i 755--6 i , By Dr. jivanji jamsbedji Modi, 

161)1 December. 


LIBRARY. 

■]‘hf issues of books during the yc.ar were .49,062 volumes — ^2,867 of 
new books including periodicals, and 16,105 ‘•f books. . The 
'daily average, excluding Sundays, holidays and the first week of 
December, was 172. The total jtumber of issue.s in the previous year 
was 40.754. 


ailed statement of monthly issues is given below ; 

MONTHLY ISSUES. 

N'ew books. Old books. 

January 


»*% 

- 2, 554 

«.S*4 

February 



t 2,480 

‘.319 

March 



... ... 2,868 

'.4S' 

April 



3,788 

'.397 

May 


... 

... ... 2,810 

«.32(> 

Juno 



2,888 

■ ,250 

July- 


••• 

... ... 4,017 

«.S*7 

August 


» •• 

3- '90 

1,648 

September 



a.'H.I 

1,264 

October 


' ... 

2.95* 

1,281 

November 


• •• 

2.5*6 

1.021 

December 


.. 

1,88. 

1,187 
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The issues of books under several classes were as under : — 


Fiction 

... 

... 

... 

‘6.953 

Biography 

... 


•• * 

i,S68 

Miscellaneous 

... 


• a# 

1,664 

I’olilics, Sociology, Economics 

... 



'.453 

History 

... 


»•« 

f.349 

Travels and Topt^aphy ... 

... 



1.290 

0|icnliil Literature 

— 



'.€>58 

Poetry and Drnma 

• •• 


• e. 

924 

Naval and Military 

... 



677 

Reviews, M.igazines (bound volumes) 

• •• 

«•« 

56s 

l’lilk)H>>phy ... ’ 

... 


... 

46.1 

Religion 




381 

Archieology, Folklore, 'Anthropology 



37» 

Natural History, Ceolc^', fee. 


... 

• a. 

353 

Literary History :ind Criticism 




278. 

Logic, Vt'orks relatiii}' to Education 



232 

Art, Architecture, Mu^ ... 



••a 

199 

Public Records 

... 

... 


176 

Grammars, Dicluxiaries ... 

... 



158 

Classics 


..a 


‘SO 

Foreign Literature 




‘47 

Medicine 


••• 

... 

tit 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, .Astronomy. 

98 

Law 



». . 

ss 

Botany, Agriculture, &c. ... 

... 

... 

... 

79 

Periodicals in loo.-ie numliers 

... 

... 


17,980 


Total 

-• . 

49,062 


.\DDlTIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Tlio total nui))lH:r of volumes added to (lie Libnif}' during the year 
tvas of which i.ojs were purchased and 452 were presented- 

Books were received as usual from the Sccretar}’ of State for India, 
the Government of India, nomhay and other local Governments and 
also from the Trustees of the Parsi Pnnclmyat Funds and individual 
authors and donors. 
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Tliii number of volumes added to the Society's Library by purchase and 
presenliiiion under difTerenl subjects is given in the following table: — 


Volumes Volumes 
■ “ purchased. presented. 


Religion and ‘ilieology 

.•a 


3 

Philosophy 


20 

...' 

Logic, Education 


s 

3 

Classics ..< . . 

• 4 « 

6 

k»i 

Philology and Literary History ... 

... 

•S 

1 

History and Chronology 

««• 

Si 

7 

Politics and Political Economy ... 

«*• 

7 * 

3 

Law ' 

.. 

to 

8. 

Public Records ... 


... 

226 

Biography 

.. 

5 ? 

6 

Arcli»ology, Antiquity 

... 

'3 

8 

Voj'ages, Travels, &c. ... ... * 


34 

22 

Poetry and Dyama ... 

. .* 

.35 

1 

Fiction * ...‘ 


3 Ji 


Miscellaneous 

• •• 

61 

2 

Foreign Literature 

.. 

S 


Astronomy, Matliemalics .. 

... 

3 

... 

Art, .Architecture, &c. 


12 

• 3 

Naval, Military . ... 


42 

I 

Natural. History, Geol<^-, ic. 

... 

22 

4 

Botany, Agriculture 

... 

1 

••• 

Physiologj’, Medicine ... 

... 

2 

2 

.Annuals, Serials, Transactions of 

the 



Learned Societies - ... 

... 

|£2 

33 

Dictionaries, Grammars, Reference works 

22 

(1 

Oriental Literature ... 

... 

4 S 

108 


t, 

.032 

452 


The Papers, Periodicals, Journals, and Transactions of the Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1915 
were 

English Newspapers— 

Daily i 

Weekly 27 

English Magaeines and Rcx'icws— 

Monthly ••• ... ... ... ... 33 

Quarterly 25 
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English Almanacks, Direclories, Year Book», &c. ... 26 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals 12 

■American Lalerary and Sicicntilic Periodicals ... 17 

Indian Newspapers and (wvcrnmtfni'GazeUos... .. 24 

Indmn and .Asiatic Journals and Koviews, SiC.. 52 


A meeting of iho Society under .Article XX of the Rules was hold on 
2Sth November for the revision of the list of newspapers, magazines, 
&!C., taken by the Society and ilw following were added to the list frorh ' 

, ' ■ ' 'k. 

I9t6:— 


Land and Water. 

Ceylon Antiquary (for one year). 


THE NEW C.ATALQGUE. 

The preliininaiy work, including the cataloguing of the J.ackson . 
Memorial Cofteciion, was completed in September and ilie cop)' was 
made o>\'r to the Press in X)cu>ber. Nearly two hundred pages of 
Part I (Authors) have pa.>>.sed through the second proof, ajid it is 
hoped that the volume will he out by September next. ' Tlie copy of 
Part II (Subjects) is under preptiraiion. The catalogue when- rea_)iy 
will consist of two volumes covering more than 2,000 pages. The 
has been entrusted to the British India Press, and the probable ctyt 
of printing will be Rs. 5,000, 

COIN CABINET. 

The number ol' coins added to the Coin Cabinet during the year 
213. Of these 4 were gold, 61 silver and 48 copper and billon. Oftfie' 
total, 3 were presented by the Nagod Durbar ; 75 by llie U. P; Govern- 
ment i 4 by the Director of Agriculture and Industries, C. P. ; 8 by the 
.Assam Government ; 4 by Mr. .Abdul Fatiah, K.irachi : 1 bj- the 
Kashmir Diirhar ; 4 by llie Madras Government; 10 by . the. Punjab 
Government ; 2 by the Bengal Government and 2 by the Bombay 
Government. 


The coins tire of the following description 
South Indian (GnM). 

4 Faiiains of Canga DyiViMy of Kalingaiiagar. 

Presenttdhy tkf Miulms Gifvtrament. 

Shahl of Ohind (iv/wr). 
i Sri Samant Deva. ’ 

Obv. Recumbent bull and letters Sri SamaiU Deva. 

Rev. Horseman and letter ^1 (Di) in the left field kbove 
the horse. 

Pretented by the Kashmir Darbar. 
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Chaadella Dynasty ot Bun<l«lkhand (Silver). 
j Miidanavarman, 993. 970. 

Presenied by Ihe Bengal Governmanf, 
Mojiul Colas {Silver). 

1 Sliah ADam II. 

Saugor Mint. Reg. Year 28. 

Presented by Ikt C. P. Government. 

2 Muhamed Shah. 

Mint Shahiahanabad j jlj Hg; 

( .'Mamgir 11. 

Mint Sbahjahanabad, 116 x. 

4 Shah Aliam II (Oudh Coins). , 

Mint Benares, 1203—29. 

Presented by fie U, P. Government. 

I Shah ADam II (Struck by some Native State.) 

1 ,, ( with Sri). 

Found at Sangamner. 

Lucknow Coins (Silver). 

17 Wajid Ali Shah, 1263 — 72. 

7 Amjad Ali Shah, • . 

(5) 1258..62, Reg. r-s. 

(1)1258. Reg. I. Type A. 

(i) 1258. Reg. I. „ B. 

2 Mahammad Ali Shah, 1256, Reg. 3 & 4. 

Presenied by lie U. P. Government. 
Kings ot Bengal (Silver). 

6 Fakhru-d-din, 743-49. 

Mint Sunargaon. 

2 Shamsu-d-din Iliyas Shah. 

^ (i)TypeE. 

( I ) Mint Firozabad, 754. Type A. 

Presented by tie Assam Government. 

Coins of Timur Dynasty (Silver). 

1 .\bdulla. Mint Heerat. 

I Ulugh Beg. „ .. 852 

I Shah Rukh. ,, „ 828 

I Defaced. „ „ 

Presented by Ur. Abdul Faftah, Dist. Karachi. 
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TribBl Colas (Copper). 

lo Auduinbani. 


Ptescnied hy the Punjab Govemmen/. 

Patbsn Sultana ot Delhi (Copper anJ'bi/ltT’i), 

3 Muhammad bin Sam (Ghori). 

(Ref. Thomas lo, 13, 25). 
Presented by the U- P- Government. 

I Muhammad bin Sam (Ghofi).- 

Presentedbythe Nagoda Darbar. 

1 Allamash. 

(Ref. Thomas 48.) 

Presented by tie U. P. Government. 

I Altamash. 

Presented by the Nagoda Darbar. 

I Firoz III Tugliatak. 

Mint Delhi, 777. 

1 Firoz III with Path Khan. 

2i Sikandar Lodi, 893^20. 

1 Bahlol Lodi. . • 

Presented by the U P. Government. 
Contemporaries of Early Sultans (Copper). 

I Nasiru-d^din Qubacha of Sind. 

I Jalalu-d-d!n M<ing*Badin of Kliwarizin. 

I Taju-d-din YalduZ. 
j Cliahada Dcvh. 

Presented hy the U. P. Government. 

Mo^ul Coins (Copper). 

3 Akbar, Type B. 

Presented by the C. P. Government. 

Qur|ara Coins. 

I Qliojadeva I. Parihar, King of Kanauja. 

Obv. (Shri) ma da (di) var (a) (ha). 

Rev. Traces of a rude figure of the Boar incarnaiioii of Vishuv. 
Presented by the Nagoda Durbar. 


ti3 Total. 

DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COIN’S. 


Tlioro 'were 794 coins under examination at the close of ilie last year, 
hi*,sldes 5 from Uie Collector of Kaira redcived in 1913 ; and 1,467 were 
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received durinp the year under Report. Tlie latter included 40 copper 
from the Mamlntdar of Chalispaoii, ij 6 silver from the Mamlntdar- ol 
Badami. *5 silver from the Mamlaidur of Shifur, 659 silver from 
the Collector of Kaira, 31 silver front the Mamlatdar of Knlyan, 177 
gold from the Collector of liiisi Rlmndesh, 14 gold front tlie Collector 
of West Khandesh. 6 goW from, the Collector of Satara, 246 copper 
from the Bombay Government, 30 silver from the Divisional Magis- 
trate, .Mimcdabud, and 93 silver from the Mamlaidar, Karmtiln. 
Of these 40 copper from the Mamlatdar of Chaiisgaon, 126 silver front 
the Mamlatdar of Badami, 51 silver from the Mamlatdar of Kalyan, 24O 
copper from the Cuverninent of Bombay, and 93 silver from llie Mam- 
latdiir of Karmala were returned, being of np numismatic importance. 
S23 coins were e-aamlned and reported to Government and disposed of. 
The coins were examined for the Society by Mr. Frainji J. Thanawaia 
and Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 659 from the Cbllector of Kaira, 177 
from the Collector of East -Khandesh, 13 from the Collector of West 
Khandesh, 6 from the Collector of Satara and 30 from the Divisional 
Msigisirate, ."Mimedabad, have yet to be disposed of. 

Of ihe 590 coins from Akola repoiied to Government, the Mamlatdar 
rvlunied 516 for disposal. These with the other 233 were disposed of 
ill the following way 


Prince of Wales Museum ... 

Indian Museum, Calcutta ... 

Government Museum, Madr.is 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

Lahore Museum 

Nagpur Museum 

Public Library, Shillong 
Archaeological Survey, Poona - 

Peshawar Museum 

Quetta Museum 

Ajmir Museum 

Ra'ngoon Museum 

Dacca Museum 

Asiatic Society, Bengal 

B. B. R. A. Society 

British Museum, London 
FiU-William Museum, Cambridge 
To Mint for sale and disposal 


Sih'i’i. 

■12 

>7 

6 

5 

4 

-1 

■1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

a 

2 

2 

642 
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JOURNAL. 

No. 68, Uie first number of Volume XXIV wa-s published during the 
year. In addition to an abstract of proceedings of the Society and the 
Kst of presents to its Library, it contains the follou iiig papers 

I. A few materials fora chapter in the Early History of Bactria^ 
collected from some Iranian sources. By Shams*ul*Ulnin 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

11 . Intermittent springs at Rajapur in die Bombay Presidenoy. 
By Dr. Harold H. Mann and S. R. Pnranjpe. 

III. Tlie Solar and Lunar Kshatriya Races of India in the Vedas. 

By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 

IV. Goethe’s Pnrsi Nameh or Buch des Parson, i-e., the Book of 

the Parsis. By, Shams-uI-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A. 

V. Barlaam and Josaphat. By Prof. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 

VI. Tlie Successors of Ramanuja and the growtli of Sectarianism 
among the Sri-Vaishnavas. By Prof. V. Rangachari, M.A. 

VII. A Persian Inscription of the 'Mt^ul times on a stone found in 
the District Judge’s Court at Thana. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. B.A. 

THE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MED.^L. 

The medal for 1914 was awarded to Prof. A. A. Macdonell for his 
work “Vedic Index.” The Medal was forwarded to Lord Reay, the 
President of the Royal .Asiatic Society, London, who has kindly agreed 
to arrange its presentation to Prof. Macdonell. 

THE JACKSON MEMORIAL FUND. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., I.C.S., who had kindly undertaken 
to edit the late Mr. Jackson’s notes on Folklore, completed the work 
during the year and published them in 2 volumes. To bring; tiK lyiok 
witliin liie roach of students of folklore of ordinary means, tlio Com- 
mittee priced the volumes at Rs. 2 each, but they were made available 
at hair tlie price to members of the Society and contributors to the 
Jackson .Memorial Fund. Tlie expenses of publication will be met 
from the unexpended balance of the Jackson Memorial Fund and the 
sale proceeds of the volumes. The Society is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Enthoven for his valuable and disinterested work in bringing out 
the book. 
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ACCOUNTS. 

.A Siatcnicnt of Accoxmis for 1915 is subjoined. The tolal amount of 
subscription received during the year was Rs. 15,818 as against. 
Ks. i5,093-a>a In the lastycar. Bestdesthis Rs. 1,500 were received 
on account of Life. Subscription from thr^ Resident members and 
Rs. <30 from one Non-Resident member whicii were invested ia 
Government Securities as required by the Rules. 

The bulance to the credit at the end of the year including Rupees 
3.<3.V5’<^ advanced to the Jackson Memorial Fund is Rs. 8,290-1 1-3. 

'I'he Government Securities of the Society including those of the 
Ti vmehand Roychand Fund are for the faice value of R.s. 23,400. 

The report and the statement of accounts were adopted, also the 
IniilgcU'or igi6. 

Kev. Dr. Mackichan proposed and Dr. -Modi seconded that Sir Joba 
Heaton be re-elected President of the Society for 1916. 

Carried unanimously. 

Rev. Dr. Scott. proposed that 1 >'. J. J. Modi, Rev. Dr. Mackichan, 
•Sir Uhak'handra Krishna and the Hon. Mr. G. S. Curtis, I.C.S., be 
elected Vice-Presidents for 1915. 

The proposition, being seconded by Mr. Aspinwall, was passed 
uiioni mously. 

Rev. R. M. Gray propos^ the following members on the Committee 
of M;magcment : — 

Sir Narnyan G. Chandavarkar, Kt., B.'A., L.L.B. 

Rev, Dr. R. Scott, M.A. 

J. K. .Aspinwall, Esq. 

V. P. V.aidya, E-sq., B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

Hun. Sir Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim, Kt. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. U. A. DeMonte, M.D. 

Prof. S. M. Isfahan!. 

U.-Gol. K. R. Kinikar, I.M.S. (Retired). 

Prof. P. .A. Wadia, M.A. 

Dr. H- Stanley Reed. 

Hon, Mr. justice L. A. Sliah, M..A., LL.B. 

.A. I*. Kindersicy, Esq., B.A., l.C.S. 

J. .M. P, Muirhead, Esq. 

A. L. Covernton, Esq., M.A. 

G, K. Nariman, Esq. 

P. V. Kane. Esq,, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. P, N. Daruvala, LL.D. (London), B..A.. LL.B., Bar,-al-Law. 
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Dr. Modi having seconded Uie proposiiion, it was carried unani- 
mously. 

Nir. V. P. Vaid)^ and Mr. J. P. Watson proposed and .seconded-a. 
vote of Clianks to the auditors, Messrs. K. Mclvcrand J. S. Sansgiri 
and moved that they be re-elected auditors for 1916. 

Carried. 

Dr. Scott proposed and Dr. Daruvala seconded that Ke\'. K. M. 
Gray be re-elected Hony. Secretary for 1916. 

Cfuxied. 

Rc\‘. Dr. Mackichan then mo\'ed the following resolutions 

" That this Society places on record its deep sense of the loss sustain 
ed by the Society in consequence of the lamented death of Prof. Shri- 
dhar Ramkrishna B^handarkar, .M.A., who was intimately associated 
with the management of the affairs of the Society from 1905 to the 
time of Ills dcatlt and who g.ave valuable help and advice in tiic selec-, 
tion of books, particularly in the Oriental section of the Library. In 
him this Presidency has lost an eminent Sanskrit scholar.” 

" That a letter enclosing a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Mrs. Bhandarkar and to his father Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar witli 
an expression of S3'mpaLhy with him and his family. 

Prof. Wadia seconded and the resolutions were carried unanimously. 


.After the annual meeting, an ordinar}' meeting of the Society was 
' held witen Dr. Modi read his short papers on — 

I. .A Note of correction for the Persian Inscription cf the Mogul 
limes Qournal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXIV, pp. 137-161). 

II. A Copper plate Inscription of Khandc.sh. 

On the motion of Mr. K. Natarajan seconded by Dr. Daruvala a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Modi for his interesting papers. 

A meetingjof the Society was held on Tliursday, the 59ih June 1916- 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

There were also present Prof. Shaikh Abdul Kadir, Messrs. 
G. K, Nariman, R. N. Munshi, Fau B. Tyahjee, H. J. Bhabha, 
A. F. Kindersley, Mohamed Abbas and Rev. R. M. Gray, the 
Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Nariman read his paper “On some references to Zoroastrian 
scriptures in Arab authors.” 
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AftiT a w'v remarlts. Dr. Modi proposed a vole of tiianks 16 
Ml-. Nnriiiian for his inicresting and learned paper, which was carried 

unanimously. .' . , ' 

.\ inoclins the Society was held on Monday, ihc sBth August tgi6. 
The Ilonuiirabte Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, >a. 
lla- Chair. ' ' 

. There weie also present: — The Hon. Mr.. Justice L. A. Shah, 
Dr. J. J. Modi, Dr. P. N. Daruvaht, Messrs. R. N. Munshi, 
D. T. Tripathi, L. N. Banaji, Kuvalaya Raj. B. V'enkoba Rao, 
‘G. K. N'arifnan and Rev. R. M. Cray, the Honorary Secretary. 

•Dr. Modi read a paper, *' On the early history of the Huns ; their 
inroads into India and Persia.” 

.At llie conclusion of the paper. Justice Sliah m»ved a- vote of thanks-, 
to Dr. Modi for his interesting paper. , .... 

.A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 15th Novem- 
herjgib. 

The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, in. the Chair, 
i Tliere were also'present:— Dr. J. j. Modi, Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan 
Prof. P. A. Wadia, Rev. Fr. R. Ziinmemuinn, Hon. Dr. D. .A. DcMonle, 
,Pcof A, I.. Covernton,. Messrs. P. K. Telang, S. G. Banker, Jamna- 
Dwark.ndas Dharamsey, V. P. Valdya, J. E. Aspinwall, Kuvalaya 
^Raj. .and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. 

, After some discussion it was resolved to continue the Ceylon 
Antiquary and to subscribe to the following from 1917 

► 

.Scientific .American and Supplement, 

Le Museon, ' 

Poetry Review, 

Arya, 

India, 

and to dyop the following from the same dare; — 

Nash's and Pall Mall Magazine. 

Indu-Prakash. 

It was also resolved that the consideration of the following periiHl - 
caU he left over till after the war: — 

Journal of the. .American Cltemical Society. 

Journal of Chemical Engineering. 

Analyst. 

Mining World. 
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A niijeiing of the Society was held on Friday, U\e jzili Janunry 1917. 

The Hoii. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S.. Presideiil, in 
the Chair. 

There wqk also present:— Mrs. J- E. C. hfeiealfe, Mrs. C. L. Burns. 
Mrs. D. .A. Tarhhad, .Mrs. H. R. H. Wtlkinson, Prof. I’. A, Wadia, 
Dr. J. J. Modi. Rev. Fr. K. Zimmermann, Messrs. Kiivalaya Raj, 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, D. C. Chichester, R. N. Munshi. H. J. Ghnhlia. 
and a few vlillors. 

In the absence of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. AVilkinson read the 
minutes of the last meeting which were contirmed. 

Mr. J. ,A. SiUdanha, B.A., LL.B-, read a pjipcr on "Some Interesting 
antiquities ofSalsctic.” 

After some remarks by Dr. Modi and Mr. K. .A. Padhye, Pleader, 
lliana, k vote of thanks was moved to Mr. Saldanlui for his interesting 
and learned paper. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 29111 January 1917- 
The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kc, I.C.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

There were also present:— Rev. Dr. R. Scott, Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. 
Fr. R. Zimmermann, Dr. Daruvala, Messrs, f. K- Trlvedi, 
R. N. Munshi, K. M. Ezekiel, Km-alayu Raj, P. V. Kane, H. R. H. 
Wilkinson, C.apl. Ewels, and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary 
Secretary. ' 

The Miiijircs of the last meeting were read and contirmed. 

Mr. P. V. Kane, M..A., LL.B., read a paper on “Ancient Geo- 
graphy ot Maharashtra." 

Dr. Modi, after .T tew remarks, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Kane for his interesting nnd learned paper. Tlic proposal being 
seconded by Dr. P. N. Daniv.nia was carried unanimously. 


THE C.AMPBELL MEMORIAL COLD MEDAL, igtq. 

(Awjtrded to Prof, A. .A. MacJoncll, m.a-, and pre.senied in London 
itt it General Meeting by the Royal .Asiatic Society on behalf of the 
Bombay Branch). 

♦.At a meeting of the Society on March 14, 1916, with Sir Charles 
Lyall in the chair, the Gimpbeil Memorial Gold Medal, .awarded 

*ProcCtfdinx» or the Mrrtinx ihc Roj'sil <V«iatic Societ), London, taltefl from its Jouranl 
for OcCohrr 19:6. 
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to Proftssor A. A. Macdoncll, M-A., Pli.D., hy the Bombay Branch 
ot'ihe Society, was presented by Lord Sandhurst. 

The Chairman said he was there to represent Lord Roay, who was 
unfortunately prevented front coming from Scotland to make the pre- 
Ncntution, and he had asked Lord Sandhurst, who equally with himself 
hail the distinction of being a former Governor of Bombay, to* 
present the Campbell Medal to their friend Professor Macdonell. 

Lord Sandhurst said he had had the great privilege of lieing Gover- 
nor of Bombay and working for five years with Sit James Campbell, 
who was a very distinguished Indian Civilian, distinguished amongst 
many, Me was a man of great abilities, as everybody knew, of 
singularly sympathetic disposition and character, most thorough in all 
work that lie undertook, and at the Same time of most generous dis- 
position. But he was one of those men who preferred to exercise Ills 
charities without advertising them at all, so much so that It was 
said very often in Bombay that he never his left hand know what 
his right hand was doing. Outlining his oflicial career (see Journal, 
July, 1903) he spoke of the Bombay Gaselteer, which Sir James com- 
piled, as a work of stupendous value. It gave for each district of the 
Presidency a complete descriptive, historical, and statistical account 
of the whole area, its subdivisiims and cliief places of interest. It also 
contained most l aluable clhni^raphical records of the castes and tribes 
of the district. The contributions to the early history of India contain- 
ed in this splendid series were of great value, notably the special arti- 
cles in the last volume published (vol. is., pi. i ) dealing with the 
forcigit element of the Hindu population of Gujarat. The theory 
therein developed had been carried further by other schol ars, and had 
greatly affected the previously prevailing views on the origin of many 
well-known Hindu castes. The compilation of the Gazetteer was U 
stupendous labour, and the result was an invaluable book of reference 
for which successive generations of Indian Civilians and other siudenls 
and workers would be indebted to Sir James Campbell lor generations 
to come. He w.as lor a long period Collector of Bombay, heroming 
known to .almost every clii2en, and he played a great part in framing 
ilH' tariff duties of 1893-5. Speaking of Sir James Cainpholl's work as 
Chairman of the Plague Committee while lie (ilte speaker) was 
Governor, he said that if they got on pretty well ill dealing with that 
calamity— its he was vain enough to think, considering the ciivtint- 
stances, that they did— the whole credit was to be laid at ilu* door of Sir 
jame.s Campbell, because without his admirable tact, palience, and 
temper he did not think they would have been able to got on at all. 
He also contributed most valuable help In formulating the scheme 
which took legislative shape on the City of Bombay Improvement 
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Act, taking a leading pari 5 o the work of a confidential preliminary, 
committee. He questioned wheilier nny more fitting menioriiil could 
have been suggested by his friends than the medal he was about to 
present, and which was awarded triennially for the best original work 
on Indian folklore, history, or cthnolog>'. 

Mr. R. E. ,E.vthovbn, C.I.E., of the Bombay Civil Service, ns 
representing . the Bombay Branch, requested Lord Sandliursi 
to make the presentation. He said_ the Branch !iad its origiit 
in the Literary Societ}' of Bombay, which was founded in ^804 
by Sir James Mackintosh, at that time Recorder of the city, with 
the object of encouraging the study of Oriental subjects. It 
was approached in the year 1S27 by the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to nflUiation, and in 1829 it took that step, one which might 
be imitated with advantage by other small societies in India. The 
Bombay Branch had done much useful work. It brought out 
periodically an interesting journal : it Iiad a valuable libnuy of 80,000 
volumes, contributed to some extent by generous donors, including 
the great Mountstuart Elphinstone ; it had good collections of 
archsological specimens and can's ; and although it was at present 
somewhat inadequately housed in the Bombay Town Hall it was 
intended that when tits War was over and the Prince of Wales’s 
Museum was free from' present use as a hospital for soldier.s 
wounded in the War, the Sodety should be housed there. He 
went on to speak of the characteristics of Sir James Campbell, on the 
basis of his observations from the time he became his .Assistant in 
Bombay in 1894. He was then the centre of intellectual life in Bom- 
bay, and brought together at his hospitable table at the Byculla Club 
men ofaiT occupations and profcssions,and entertained them with a flow 
of anecdote and witty conversation. He was the centre also of a smnli 
band of scholars who contributed to the Gazetteer. He never allowed 
his purely official functions to monopolize too much of his attention, and 
when Collector of Customs he would keep one of his .Assistants 
writing the history of the Byculla Club, while another was given the 
task of ideiullying tlie foreign elements in Hindu society. These cxtni 
duties prevented young officers becoming too centralized in their wurk, 
and it might be said of him. to use an old saying, that to have been 
his Assistant was in itself a liberal education. His special characteris- 
tics were his extreme modesty and his keen sense of humour. One of 
his hobbies was the study of spirit-scaring. He spent many years of 
leisure hours in collecting notes on the subject, and at one time 
had the intention of working out the theory that most old customs 
witli whicli we are acquainted had their origin in llic effort 
to scare away evil spirits. Some of Kis materials in this con- 
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nexioR had been published in the pages of tiic Indian A nti^uaty. He 
recollected specially a paper on the virtues of drinking alcohol, and 
another on the advantages of kissing as a means of spirit-scaring, 
riiouglt many might suppose that these practices liad survived for. 
Ollier reasons. Anyhow lie devoted much attention to that line of 
ivsearch, and it remained for some scholars of the Society to bring 
logetlier his notes in a comprehensive study of the folklore of the Wes* 
urn Presidency. When Sir James died in 1903 his friends subscribed 
10 .1 fund with the object of founding a memorial medal, and it was 
decided that it should be presented triennially for original work in con- 
nexion with Indian history, arcbseol*^', and lolklorc. The medal 
was presented for the first time in 1909 by the then Governor, now Lord 
Sjdcnham, to that lamous Central Asian scholar and traveller. Sir 
.Aurel Stein. Three years later the second presentation was made 
to a very rising Indian scholar, Mr. D. R. ‘Bhandarkar, son of 
Sir Ranikrishna Bhandarkar, and these was some special fitness in 
that, because the work for which the medal was bestowed had in a 
sense carried somewhat further Campbell’s theories as to the foreign ^ 
elements in Hindu’sodely. Mr. Bhandarkar had found most interest- 
ing extraneous elements in what were looked upon as the most 
orthodox Rajput tribes. The time liad now come for tlie third pre- 
sentation, and as a trustee of the Medal Fund, and :is an old pupil of 

Professor Macdonell, he had very groat pleasure, on behalf of the Bom- 
b.ty Branch, in asking Lord Sandhitrst to make the presentation. 

Lord Sandhurst then said that Lord Reay, who was himself a 
learned man, had sent him his notes of what he intended to say in 
respect to Professor Macdonell, and with theirpcrmissjoi^ he would 
read them. They were as follows : — 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
done me the honour of inviting me to present this medal to Professor 
Macdonell. No worthier recipient could have Itecn selected, and it 
gives me the greatest pleasure on this occasion to be the representative 
of 11 very important branch of our Society in the great and prosperous 
tentre of' Indian trade, which is also a centre of inicllcetual activity. 

Professor Macdonell studied at GOttingen. and the thorough 
knowledge of the German language acquired there stood him in good 
stead in his later studies and researches. 

He afterwards came to Oxford and gained the Taylcirian Scholarship 
in German in 1876, the Davis Chinese Scholarship in 1877, and the 
BoJen Sanskrit Scholarship in the following year. Ho held the 
position of T.aylorian Teacher of German in the University from 1880 
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to 1899, anJ was elected a Fellow of BalHol College in 1S99; He 
took his degree at Leipzig in 1884 with a dissertation in German 
on the Anukraniapi of the Rig Veda as chief subject, with Comparative 
Grammar and Old German as secondarj- subjects. Possessing thus 
a wide knowledge of languages, he devoted himself specially to 
Sanskrit, so that he was appdnted Deputy Professor of Sanskrit from 
1888 10 1899. during -the last years of Piofcssor Sir M. Monier- 
Williams' life, when the latter was unable to discharge the duties of 
the Professorship himself, and on tlie latter’s death succeeded to the 
Professorship In 1899. 

While thoroughly acquainted with Sanskrit literature generally he 
has made the .Veda and the Vcdic literature his special duty, and is 
acknowledged to be one of the foremost authorities in that department 
of Sanskrit Iciirnlng. With a perfect knowledge of German he has 
studied all th.at has been written by German scholars as well as what 
has heen written in English .“ind French. He has summed up and 
]5ublislicd the results of Vedic research in his works J'fdie Mythology, 
Vedic Grammar, and (in ct^laboration witli Professor Keilli) tlio Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects. These works are replete with learning 
and ripe judgment. He is a scholar thorough in method, accurate 
in research, calm in judgment, and eminently sound in the expression 
of opinion. These characteristics distinguish his History of Sanskrit 
Literature, which, while adapted Ibr general information, satisfies 
also tiie requirements of scholars. 

To his erudition regarding ancient India through Sanskrit literature 
he has added the great advantage of personal acquaintance with 
India in its ancient remains and modern condition by a tour of study 
and resear^ througRoui tliat land in from which ite brought 

lionie a large collection of valuable MSS. 

Sanskrit study has declined somewhat from the attractive position 
it occupied sonte forty years ago, iind other brandies of Oriental learrv- 
ing and research, especially Semitic and Egyptian, have risen into pro- 
niinviieo through the discoveries nutde by excavation. Yet Professor 
Maedondl has uphold the standard of Sanskrit learning in ftxford iiy 
training students who hnve become distinguished Sanskritisls, and by 
steadily developing the advantages afibrded by the Indian Institute 
that his predecessor founded. 

To the list of his works already enumerated should be added his 
Sanskrit Dictionary and Sanskrit Grammar, editions of the SarvU- 
mikramiiiil axii cd \\\\i Ttrkad-devata, besides many articles on S.ans* 
krit matters in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Indian 
Antiquary, Kuhn's Zeitschri/t, the Encydopeedia Britannia, Hast- 
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ini's’ DUtionnry of Rd^ious, and elsewhere. This very week will 
jirol'alily SCO the publication of another work, his Vedie Grammar for 
Stiuknts, promised for last autumn, but delayed owing to the short' 
iif;v ol’ hands at the Clarendon Press, due to the War. Our congra- 
tiiliiiinns to him, therefore, on the success of thb his latest work will 
not long htivu to be delayed. 

The L'liivorsity of Oxford may also be congratulated on Uie idat 
gi\ onto the Chair of Sanskrit by our distinguished friend. For our 
iinJirstnnding of India the study of Sanskrit is essential. For our 
fi iondly relations with India the intercourse of Indian and of British 
Stinskritists is invaluable. Tlie example set by Professor Mncdonell 
of a personal visit to India will, I hope, be followed by scholars and 
encouraged by Government. 

The illustrious traditions of British Oriental scholars impose on their 
successors of this and future generations h great responsibility. In the 
annals of this War we shall have to record the valour of our Indian 
comrades, the loyalty of all classes in our Indian Empire. Ih the 
peaceful days which are in store for us, and which we shall owe to 
those who have fought for us, Indian and British scholars will 
join in various fields of literary and scientific research. British and 

Indian Universities will have to exchange Professors and students, in 

order that the efficiency of both may be increased. 

Your ancestors— like mine— Professor Macdonell, followed the mili- 
tary profession, and we must offer )-ou the expression of our deepest 
sympathy in the loss of a brave son whoemulated the heroic deeds of 

many of his race. 

Professor Macdonell, after thanking Lord Sandhurst for present- 
ing the medal to him, related how he had come to take up the study 
of Sanskrit, and went on to tell of the duties of a Sanskrit Professor in 
England. He said : 1 have devoted many years to rescarcli, especially 
in the older and historically more important period of Indian literature, 
tUat of th’e Vodas, or sacred scriptures. Having by this time publish- 
ed books and articles on Vedic language, religion, mythology, litera- 
ture, niid subject-matter, I have resolved to devote the rest of my life 
to the very laborious task of translating into English the oldest and 
most important sacred book of India, the Rig Veda, a task some- 
wliat analogous to translating the Old Tesumcni if that were entirely 
composed of Psalms. There is no scicntilic translation of that book as 
a whole in English, and the two Germ.-in translations arc forty years 
old. ' 
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But I consider tliai the literary activity of a Sanskrit Professor 
should not be restricted to works of research. He ou^tit also to 
produce educational books to meet tlie practical needs of (he Icarncr- 
Therc arc at the present day no adequate works of this character 
.dealing with the Vedic language or old Sanskrit. 

The writing of books of either kind is, however, not enough. It is 
also necessary to throw a good deal of energy into teacliing of u 
stimulating character. Otherwise a'new generaUon of young scholars 
cannot easily grow up nor students be encouraged to continue their 
studies after leaving the University. Without this, for instance, the 
valuable impetus imparted to Sanskrit studies in various directions by 
the laie Professors Kielhorn and Buhfer (both pupils of Benfey) could 
never have been given. Following the example of niy old teachers, 1 
have always endeavoured to. attract young scholars to the study of 
Sanslcrlt and then to train them. 

In this country there is also required another kind of teaching for' 
the numerous students who are preparing fora practical life in India, 
chiefly Indian Civilians and Missionaries. As the civilization of India 
has remained essentially unchanged for at least 2,500 years, the teach' 
log of Sanskrit for such students should be of a concrete type, in which 
the realities of the India of to-day are made to illuslrutc Sanskrit 
literature. Civilians and Missionaries may thus obtain a sympathetic 
insight into the institutions and religion with which they "ill 
be confronted when they go out and w'hich they will other- 
wise not fully understand. 1 had long, fi^t that a well prepared 
visit to ^ gi'CEt advantage to me as a teacher 

of Sanskrit in this country. In 1907 1 accordinirly obtained 
leave of absence from the University for a tour of study and rc.search in 
India extending over seven months. In the course of this lour I 
visited every part of India, covering 10,500 miles, as much as possible 
in native states, associating with Pandits, seeing all the important 
archaologica! remains, chiefly in the company of the officers of ihc 
Archtcological Department, and taking a large number of pho'ographs. 

I also visited all (he botanical gardens in India and Ceylon, so as fo 
familiarize myself with the many trees and flowers mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. From this tour 1 derived very great benefit both 
as a learner and n teacher. 

There arc, moreover, many ways in which a Professor of Sanskrit 
may promote the general interests of his subject both in this country 
and in India. One way is to seize opportunities of raising special 
funds for one's subject. I have had one or two such opportunities. 
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Oiiv' v' iis .liter the death of Professor Max Muller in 1900, when I 
.m cccdcU in raising a memorial fund amounting to £2,500. This fund 

l, ;[s hoen \ ery useful in providing grants to young Sanskrit scholars to 
inai’lo them to study at foreign universities, nnd in making subven- 

to Iwoks which could not otherwise have "been published. It has 
iJ.i! paid £200 for reproducing by photographic processes about seventy 
wry old and valuable Sanskrit MSS. which the Maharaja Prime 
Minister of Nepal very liberally agreed to send to the Clarendon Press 
fiir iiie purpose, and which would otherwise never have been accessible 
10 schoUirs in Europe. The reproductions .are now at Oxford. Another 
sum which, with the help of Dr. Tliom.asof the India Office, I managed 
to raise in India to (he amount of about £1.500. is the MahabhUrata 
Fund for paying the cost of producing a critical edition of the great 
Sanskrit epic of India. This fund, with the grants Noted by the India 
Office and by the associated academies of Europu, now amounts to 
nearly £6,000. , 

•A Professor of S.anskrit may further promote tlie studies which he 
directs by adding to the stock of Sanskrit MSS. in his University. 
Tlius, when I was in India I bought for the M.ax Muller Memorial 
Fund about too selected Sanskrit MSS., w'hich are now deposited in 
tlie Bodleian Library. When I was at Benares in igoS I had the good 
fortune to come across a very fine private library belonging to a 
Brahmin who expressed his readiness to self the collection rn hhc for 
10,000 rupees. On my return to Oxford 1 infomied our Chancellor ol 
this opportunity. He on liis part communicated with the Prime 
Minister of Nepal, who not long before iiad expressed a w'ish to confer 
some benefaction on the Univerwly, and who now wit li o-r cat munifi- 
cence at once bought the collection arxl sent it as .n gilt to the Bodleian 
Library. On their arrival I arranged these MSS. with the help of one 
of the assistants in the Library, a former pupil, and a considerable 
portion of them h.ts already been bound. My old Iriend .Sir .Aurel 
Stein has, moreover, deposited his fine collection of nearly 400 S.nnskrit 
M.S.S., acc)uircd in Kashmir, in the Library of tlie Indian Institute, to 
which he l/iiends to bequeath them. Thus we have now in Oxford 
bvAveen 9,000 and 10,000 Siinskrit MSS., far more than any other 
Western University, perhaps even more than all ihIkt European and 
.\mcrican libraries pul together. 

But I may now give one example of how a Professor of Sanskrit in 
<hi-i country may even help studies which, though cognate, are outside 
his own sphere. For several yeans past there has been felt a pressing 
need for the publication of a comprehensive Tamil Dictionary. I had 

m. iny talks on this subject with the late Dr. Pope, the eminent Tamil 
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scliolar. Wlicn a committee had boon ronncU in India and the 
Government of Madras had voted a large sum in subsention of the 
proposed dictionary, 1 bad a strung feeling that it would never do if 
an enterprise of this kind under tlic auspices of the Government were 
not carried out in :i thoroughly scholarly way ; and there was a risk of 
titis occurring owing to the dearth of scientifically trained scholars who 
could collaborate in the work. I accordingly entered into coitos> 
pondence with the Chairman of the Committee, who came over to 
England last year and had interviews with various scholars in London, 
Cambridge and Oxford. The upsliot was a joint letter which I drew 
up afier consultation with nil these scholars (about a doaen), and 
which stated the principles we considered ought to be followed in the 
compilation of tlie dictionary. Tlie letter went out to Madras last 
autumn, and it is to be hoped that it will contribute towards making 
the dictionary a really scholarly work. 

You will thus see that the duties that a Professor of Sanskrit may be 
expected to fulfil are a good deal more numerou.s and varied lluin is 
perhaps generally supposed. It must be remembered that tliere are 
very few professors in this country to cover the wide field of knowledge 
represented by Sanskrit studies. For there are only five Chairs oi 
Sanskrit in Great Britain and Ireland, as compared, e.^., with .about 
twenty-five in Germany ; and yet Sanskrit is far more important to 
this country than to any other, becaate it is llie sacred and cl.assical 
language of-sjo millions of the peoples of llic Indian Empire. These 
five therefore ought to be very strenuous, if the work they accomplish 
is to be worthy of this country's position in the world, 

Kow' r CUItVu lo— »../ last pmnt. the future ofSanskrit studies in 
England and India. It is now, I think, fifteen years since the 
Government of I ndi.a definitely adopted the policy of no longer appoint- 
ing Europeans to professorships of Sanskrit in India. This step 
promised to have an injurious effect on Sanskrit sludie.s, because on 
the one hand there would be no one left in India to guide Indian? 
in European method.? of study and research in this subject, ^nd on the 
other would cut off Europe.an Sanskrit scholars from the advantages 
of an Indian experience. .\ccordIngIy, aiwut ton years ago Professors 
Browne, .Margoliouth, and myself drew up a memorial to the India 
Office, recommending the establishment of a few Oriental fellowships 
in Indian Universities, to enable young Sanskrit scholars to continue 
their studies there for a few years under Indian conditions. But this 
propo.sal was rejected on the ground that the cost of Uie sclienie ought 
not to be defrayed out of the revenues of India. After some time, 
however, tlie Government of India -started lliv rciersed scheme of 
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sendin^iT selected Indian sctiolars to England to be trained in Hnroriean 
methods of research, under the guidance of professors in this counir>', 
for two Of three years. This plan has been very successful in ilic cnsv 
of two out of the three or lour such students who have come under my 
direction. These have chiefly been taught how to edit Sanskrit texts 
critically. Whether the new plan will also result in the production of 
research work of a more general character and in the organisation of 
Sanskrit studies in India, witliout the aid of European scholars, 
remains to be seen. 

Thu Government of Indi.'i seems now to have further adopted the 
policy of gradually reducing the European element in the archsologi- 
cal department, in which there has still been an opening for European 
Sanskfitists. I am assured by a scholar who has bad long archso- 
logical experience in India that this policy is bound to result in 
sugnation in tliis department. It ..will also dose the last opening 
for European Sanskritists in India. I do not know how the scheme for 
an Oriental Research College at -Delhi is. progressing ; but it will, 
if it comes to anything, be of value, I imagine for Uie training 
of ycung Indian.s only. Wlial, on the other hand, is to become 
of iliu British Sanskrit scholars who ought to liaA^ some opportunity 
of study and research in India itself? The absence of nny pro- 
vision for them is sure to react dclrinHmUilly on India itself in the 
long run. Tlje only remedy seems to be the establishment of ii 
school of research for Europeans at some centre of Sanskrit learning, 
preferably Benares, like the school of Classical Archteology at Athens 
or the French School at Hanoi in Indo-China. It will be a reproach 
(o tills country if we cannot establish something of thi.s kind in India, 
with all our obligations to advance educntidlF kftifTcaming in con- 
nexion with the ancient civiIiz.alion and literature of the vast Indian 
Empire. I tltink this plan should be well considered by the Royal 
Asiatic Society in particul.ir. It ought not to lie difficull after the War 
is over to collect funds in England suflicient for the purpose, wiili so 
many people among us whose lives and foriunes have Iwen, or still are, 
imirnatoly connectwl with India. If such a schomo were esttihlished 
ill India, young men could l*e sent out with fellowships or grants from 
the old imivcrsiiie.s. Sir .lohii Marshall, who as Diivctor of the 
Archmologica! Sinwey of India .already has his hands very full, would, 
I'evuriholess, I feel sure, be ready to give invaluable help based on 
his many years' experience of Indian Irtidiiions. 

Pi'olcssor Mardonell concluded by ihmiklng those who had chosen 
him as the recipient ol the Campbell ^(emorial Medal W'hich he 
should always prize. 
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The Chairmak' esprcssetl to Lord 'Sandhurst the thanks of the 
Society for discharging -tite 'function of (he afternoon. It was most 
fortunate that Lord Rcay was able to'invokc his assistance, since he 
was Governor of Bombay at a (ime when Sir James Campbell's work 
there reached Us most important administrative stage. He iiad Iitm- 
self the privilege of being a contemporary of Lord Sandhurst; as be 
was (Ite head of an adjoining province when they were. both visited by 
tite calamities of plague and famine. 

Lord SA.vnnuRST s'akl it was alwa}-s a groat pleasuix! to him to 
lake part in any business which was intended to do honour to Indidi" 
and particularly Bombay, with' wliich Itc luvd close hereditary ties. 
He was glad to pay respectful testimony to his afTeciion, esteem, apd 
respect for .Sir James Campbell, and indeed for the Indian Civil 
Sen ice generally, ,and lo present' the ntedal by which he was com-; 
inemoraied. 



Lisf of Freunts to the Library, 1916. 

I'Hh of liookf. . Donors. 

\, , - passed by the GovernofCeneral in Council, tgij. 

Government of India. 

.'.I'MisisTKATiotf Report, Ajmer-Mcrwara, 1914-15. 

Gownment of India. 

Report, Assam, I9t4>i5. 

Government of Assam. 

- Report, Baluchistan ^cncy, <914-15. 

Government of India, 

Report, Bengal, 1914^15. 

’ Government of Bengal. 

Report, Bihar and Orissa, 1914-15. 

Gfiveminent of Biliar and Orissa. 

Report, Bombay Port Trust, 1914-15 and 1915-16. 

The Trustees. 

Report, Bombay Preridenev, 1914-15. 

Govemincnt of Bombay. 

Report, Burma, 1914-15. 

Gm-ernment of Burma. 

Report, Madras Presidency, 1914-15 and 1915-16, 

Government of Madras. 

Report, Minors' Estates, Sind, ■* 

Government of Bombay. 
— Report, N.-W. F. Provinces, 1914-15. 

Government of iho N.-W. F. P. 

Report, Punjab and its Dependencies, i()i4 i5, - 

Cm-ernment of ihe Punjab. 

— Report, United Provinces, 1914-15. 

1 Govennnent of the L'.-P. 

.VunicULTUK.u. Banks in India. By D. li. Wuclia. 

Tiie Author. 

— - Institute, Push. Biillviin Nos. 44, 4S, 49, 51, 52, 54, 56. 

57 and 58. 

GovermneiU of India. 

— - Rese.irch Institute and College, Pusa, reports 1914-15 

and 1915-16. 

Government of India. 
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Tit/t of Books. Donors. 

Agricultural Statistics, of India, Vols. I St II, 1913-1^. 

. Government of India. 

Agriculture in India, Progress report, 1914-1$. 

Government of India. 

Punjab, report on the operations, 1914-1$. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Alkali or Kalar eEperiments and completion report of the Dauiatpur 
Reclamation Station, Sind. By G. S. Henderson. 

Government of Bombay. 

Allahabad University Calendar, 1916. 

The Registrar. 

Alphabetical indes of words occurring in the Aitarcya Brahrnana. 

Government, of Bombay. 

American Historical Association report, 1913, 2 vols. 

Tlic Associ.mion- 

Anthropological Papers. By Dr. J. j. ModL 

The Author. 

Arch.«olocical Department, Nizam's Dominions, annual report, 
1913-16. 

Nizam's Durbar. 

Department, Southern Circle, Madnis, annual 

report, 1915-16. 

Government of .Madras. 

Surxey, Burma, Superintendent's report, 1915-16. 

- Governmeni of Burma. 

•’ — Survey of Indi.a, annual report, 1912-13 Hiic! 19IJ-14, 

part 1 and 1914-15, part I. 

Government of India. 

• Survey of India, nasicm Circle, annual report, 

Govcrninem oflndiii. 

- — Survey of India, Frontier Circle, annual rejfA’ri. 

1915-16. 

Govcrninenl ofihc N.-W. F. P. 
— ———— - Survey of India, Western Circle, progress repori, 

1914-15- 

Government of Bombay. 
Area and Yield of principal Crops in India, estimates for 1914-15 and 
1915.16. 


Government of India 
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Title of Books. Donors, 

AHTiFiciAt. Manure. By Dr. H. H. Mann. 

Government of Bombay. 

AsEF-tx-LuGHAT, or Persian-Ur<lu Dictionary, Voi. IX. 

Government of India. 

Bactrriolocical Laboratory, Bombay, report, J914. 

Governmentjof Bombay. 

Ballads of the Bhils. By N. M. Pathak. (Oujarali). 

The Author. 


Bb.vgal Code, edition. Vols. I 1 I*IV. 

Government of India. 

Board of Scientific Advice for India, annual report, 1914-15. 

Government of India. 

Bombay Government Gazette, January to June 1915. Parts II, 111 , 
VI-VIIl, and IX-XII and supplement- 

Government of Bombay. 

Presidency Branch of the Imperial Indian Relief Fund, report 

and list of Subscribers from January to June, 1916. 

The Secretaries. 

Univcrsi^ Calendar, 1916-17, * vols. 

The Registrar. 

Botanical Survey of India, report, 1915-16. 

Government of India. 

BitiTisii Association for the advancement of Science, report, 1915. 

The Association. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1915, Parts I as-i II, and sgii, Parts 
1 and III. 

The Registrar. 

Cataloouk of books printed in the Bombay Presidency during the 
last quarter of 1915 and ist and 3rd quarters of 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 


-- of prehistoric antiquities from Adiclianallur and Perumbaif. 


By A. Rea. 


Government of Madras. 


- , of wood specimens in the Economic Section of llie Madras 

Government Museum. 

Government of Madras. 

Cathay and the way thither. Translated by Yule, Vols. 1 and III. 

Government of Bombay. 

Cattle of the Bombay Presidency. By G. K. Kelkar. 

Government of Bombay. 
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TRESENTS TO THE LIBRARV. 


Title of Books. 'Donors. 

Central Asia, third journey of exploration in, 1915-16. By Sir A, 
Stein. 

Gcoijraphical .Society, London. 

Chamber of Commrrce, Bombay, report, 191$. ■ 

The Chamber. 

Chrmical Analyser to Government orBombay and Sind, report, 1915. 

Government of Bombay. 

Examiner to Government, Punjab, report, 1915. 

Government of. the Punjab. 
Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Bombay Presidency, annudl 
report, 1915. 

Gov-ernment of Bombay. 

Justice in the Punjab, report, 1915. 

• Govtsmmcnl of the Punjab.' 

Classifieo catalogue of the library of the Director-General • of 
Archscolt^-. Supplement HI, 1912-13. 

Government of India- 

Coins dealt tvitli under the Treasure Trove Act in the C. P., report, 
1915-16. 

Government, of the C- P. 
Collection of Indi.tn prehistoric and protohistoric antiquities. 2 vols. 

Government of Madr^. 
.Gonsidf.rations on some aspects of .Ancient Indian Polity. By K. V. 
R. .Aiyangar. 

L'niversily of Madras. 

Co-operative Departmental Conference, Poona, i6th and 17th March, 
1916, proceedings. 

Government of Bombay. 

Societies in the Bombay Presidency, annual report on the 

uxifking, 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 
Criminal and Civil Justice, Bombay Presidency, administration reports. 

1914 and 1915. ** . 

Government of Bombay. 

Justice in the Punjab, report, 1915. 

Govormnent of the Punjab. 
David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution, report on the 
working, 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 
Department of .Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, annual report, 1914-15,. 

Government of Bombay. 
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Department of Agriculture, Punjab, report, iyc6. 

Government of the Punjab. 

DiARV of Aniinda Rnnga Pillai. Vol. IV. E< 1 . DoJweli. 

Government of Madras. 

DicrfiONARV of the Gnihic langiKtgc of Zend Avesta. By Dr. Mills. 

Trustees, Pars! Punclniyei, 
Dinkard; By Dorab Dastur Sanjana. Vol. XV. 

Trustees, Pars! Puncliayet, . 

Director of Public Jnstruciions, Bombay Presidency, annual report 
with a supplement, I9t4*i5> 

GoTSrriment of Bombay. 

Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions, Punjab, annual statement, 
1915. • . • • 

, Government of the Punjab. 

District Boards in the Tunjab, report on die working, 1914-15. 

Government of the Punjab. • 

DiviNA Conimedia dc Dante Alighieri. 

Miss A. M. Benson. 

Education among the ancient Iranians. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

• - in the Punjab, report on the pn^ress, 1914-15. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Educ.ationai. Department, .Madras, C. O;, order N'o. 788. i8th July 
1916- . . 

Government of . .Madras. 
Epigrai’HV, Report of the .Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, 
Southern Circle, Madras, 1913-16. 

_ Gowniment of Madras. 

Episodes of famous women of Shah Nama. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

— T)ie .Author, 
Estates under the man.-igemeni of the Court of VV'ards in the Northern, 

J Central and Southern Divisions and Sind, administration 

■ report for 1914-15. 

Governmenl of Bombay. 

Ethics of Zoroastrian religion. By Dr. J. J. Modi. (Gujarati). 

Tlie Author. 

Exa.mination of the seed supply of the Sholapur District. 

Government of Bombay. 

Excise Administralion of the Punjab, report, 1915.-16. 

Government of the Punjab. 
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PRBSENTS TO THB LIDRARV. 


Title of Books. Donors. 

Excise Deparlmenl (Abkari and Opium) in die Bombay Presidency, 
Report for ■914*13. 

Government of Bombay. 

Department (Abkari 'and Opium) in Sind, report for 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 
Expbrimrs'ts with the autom.Tiic w.'ttcr finder in Uie trap region of 
Western India. By H. H. Mann. 

Government of Bombay. 

I'ACTOBV Report of the Bomb.ny Presidency for 1915. 

Government of Bombay. 

Fbedinc. of school children. M. E. Bulkley. 

Sir Ratan Tata. 

Few events in the early history of Parsis. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1914-15. 

Government of India. 

Forest .Administration in .BritUb India, return of statistics relating to, 
1914-15. 

Government of India. 

Administration in the Punjab, progress report, 1914*15. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Department of the Madras Presidency, annual administration 

report, 1914-15. 

Gwernment of Madras. 

Circles in the Bombay IVesidency, administration report. 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 

Freedom’s battle. J, F. W’orsley Boden. 

Tlic Author. 

Funeral ceremonies of the Parsis. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

Gazetteer, District, Assam, B vols. of 

Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, Sylhoi, and the 
Khasi and jaolia Hills. 

Government of India. 

DLstrict, .Assam, Bvol. of t—Lakliimpur. 

Government of India. 
District Bengal, B vols. of : — Balasore, Monghyr, Puri, 
Sambalpur and Hazaribagh. 

Government of India. 
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rule of Bools. Donors. 

<i.vzRTTRER District, Burma, Vol. A, of Ruby Mines and Bassein. 

Government of India. 

District, Madras, Vol. A, of Cuddapah. 

Government of India. 

District, Madras, B vols. of>-f 

Anantpuf, Anjengo, North Arcot, South Arcot, Bellary, 
South Canara, Chingleput, Chittoor, Coimbatore, 
Cudappah, Godavari, Guntur, Kistna, Kurnool, Madura, 
Malabar, Ndlore, Nilgiri, Ramnad, Salem, Tahjore, 
Tinncvelly, Trichinopoly and Vizagapalam. 

Government of India. 
District, Madras, B vols. of : — AnJet\go, Anantpur, 'North 
Arcot, South Arcot, South Canara, Bellary, Chingleput, 
Chittoor, Coimbatore, Cudappah, Godavari, Guntur, 
Kistna, Kurnool, Madura, Malabar, Netlore, Nil^i, 
Ramnad, Salem, Tanjore, Tinncvcly, Trichinopoly and* 
Vieagapatam. 

Government of Madras. 

District, Punjab. AvoL of : — MianwalL 

Government of India. 

District, U. P., B toIs. of:— Angul and Bareilly. 

Government of India. 

District, U. P., B voL of : — Azamgarh. 

Government of the U. P. 
District, U. P., B vols; of: — BaAda, Basti, Budaun and 
Partabgarh. 

Government of the U. P. 

District, U. P., B. vol. of : — Bulandshahr. 

Government of the U. P. 

— District, U. P., B vol. of Delira Dun. 

Government of the U. P. 

District, U. P., B vol. of Farukhabad. 

Government of the U. P. 

District, U. P., B vols. of Gonda and Jhansi. 

Government of the U. P. 

• District, U. P., B vols. of Lucknow, and Cawnpore. 

Government of the U. P. 

Gbograpkical part of the Nuzhat-al-Quluh. 


Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
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Title oj Boohs. 


Donors. 


Gli.mpse into the work of ilie B. B. R. .-V Society during the last too 
years. By Dr. ]. J. Modi. 


The .Author. 


CR^tPB-GROWiNG tit Ihc hiasik District. By H- V. Cole. 

Governinent ofBoitibny. 

Green manuriitg in Tncjia. By .\. C. Dobbs. 

(Jovernnient of India. 


Guioe Books of Western United States. Parts A, U, C & D. 

Government of the U. S. A. 
Hand list of plants, seeds, bulbs, available in the Ganeshkhind 
■ Boianical Gardens, Kirkee. By G. B. Pat^’ardhan. 

Government of Bombay. 

Health and physique of school children. By .A. Greenwood. 

Sir Ratan Tata. 


History of Kathiaw'ad. By H. Wilbcrforce-Bell.' 

Messrs. Heinemann. 

of Kianians. By.P. B. Desai. {Gujarati). 

The Trustee's, Parsi Punchayat. 

. of Services, Bombay Pre^ency, ist July 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 
of Zoroastrianism. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The -Author'. 

Holy Quran, with English transladon. Part 1 .. 

M. Um.ardin. 

Honey-dkk. sense organs on the mouth parts of. By N. E. Maclndoo. 

Government of the U. S. -A. 
■ Hospitals, Dispensaries Jail Hospitals, Vaccination and Vital Statistics, 
Centml India .Agency, returns for 1915-16, 

Government of India. 

IcoNOGRAPiiv, Hindu, dements of. By T. A.Gopinathrao, Vol. I, 2 parts. 

H. H. Tlte .Maliarajii of Travancore. 
I.MPEHiAL Library, Qtlcutla, report on the working, I9i4>i5. • , 

The Librarian, 

Improvement of cotton in the Bombay Presidency. By K. D. Kulkarni 
and G. L. Kottur. 


Government of Bombay. 

Income Tax .Administration, Punjab, report, iQiS'ib. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Statistical returns of the Bombay Presidency for 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title ’\f Bodii. Donors. 

iNCL'MrKRED Estates in Sind, administration report, 1914-15. 

- - Governnient of Bombay. 

India Weather Review, annual summary, 1914. , 

• Government of India;- 

Indias Ai'clireoloKical policy, 1915. _ 

Government of India. 

Factories Act, 1911, in the. Punjab, Delhi, etc., report' oh Che 

working, 1915. 

Government of the Punjab. 

— Law Cases, digest for 1915. 

Government of India. 

Ikoicenous Implements of the Bombay Presidency. By G. K. Kelkar. ' 

GojreriM'e'nt of Bomb^. , 
Introduction to the Grammar of Tibetan language. . By Sarat; 

• Cliandra Das. 

Government of Bengai. 

Irrigation in the Bombay Presidency, report, 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 

Works, Bombay Presidency, administration report, 

tgi^-y, part H. 

* - Government of Bombay. 

Jail Administration in Assam, report, 1915. 

Government of Aissani. 

Jails in the Punjab, administration report for 19*5. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Jnanprasarak Vishayo. By Dr. J. J. \Guaerali). 

The Author. 

Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, report, i9tS-i6. 

Government of the Punjab, 

jotiRKAL and 'Fninsiictions of Oie Victoria Insiiiute, Vo!. XLVIII. 

The Institute. 

JCiANiA?/ Dynasty of Iran. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

KARNATAKA-Mahiibhnrata. By Kumaratyasa .Maliakavi. [Kanafese). 

3 vols. 

' Government of Madras. 

RisSE-i-Sanjati. Edited by Paymaster. 

Triistees, Pars! Punchayet. 

I.ANO Records Department, including Sind, report, I9r4-i5. 

Government of Bombay. 
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Tiile oj liaolts. Donors. 

Lano Revenue Administration Report, Bombay Presidency, Parts I. II. 
>9«4-r5- 

Government of Bombay. 

Lecislativb Council, Bombay, proceedings, Vols. LII. &: LIII. 

Government of Bombay. 

Lisrart OF Congress, report lor 191$. 

Tite Superintendent. 

List of Diseases of Ecotwmic Plants occurring in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. By H. M. Chibber. 

Government of Bombay. 

— of Ancient Monuments in Burma. 

, Government of Burma. 

Livelihood and Poverty. By A. L. Bowley and others. 

Sir Rat.an Tata. 

, LoaN' Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar. 1911. 

Government of Bombay. 

Local Boards, Bombay Presidency, administration report, 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 

Madras Code, 4th edn. 

Government of India. 

• Records, Report on the. By H. DodweU. 

Government of Madras. 

• University Calendar. 3 vols. 

The Registrar. 

Mahabharata ; Pauloma and Asdka parvas. ( Kanarese ). 

Government of Madras. 

Manuscripts Government Collection of — in the Deccan College. Vol I. 

Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Marriage Ceremony of the ParsisT By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The. Author- 

Customs among the Parsis. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

Masonic Papers. By Dr. J.J. Modi. 

The Author- 

Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Index for vols. for 1884—1911. 

Government of India. 

Indian Meteorological Department, Vol. XXI, Pan XIV. 

Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 

Memoirs of the Duke De Saint Simon. Translated by Arkwright 
Vol. III. 

Rev. R. M. Gray. 

Meteorological Department, report of adniidstraiion, 1915-16. 

• Government of India. 

MiLLOWNERs’ Association, Bombay, report, 1915. 

The Association. 

Mines in India, Chief Inspector’s report for 1915- 

Government of India. 

Minimum rates in Box-making Industry. By'M. E. Tawney. 

Sir Ratan Tata. 

— rates in Chain-making Industry. By R. H. Tawney. 

Sir Ratan Tata. 

— — rates in Tailoring trade, By^. H. Tawney. 

Sir Ratan Tata. 

Modified metliod of Green-manuring. By C. M. Hutchinson. 

Government of India. 

Monujients, Hindu .nnd Buddhist, Northern Circle, Superintendent's 
report, 1914-15. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Mohamedan and British, Norllicm Circle, Superintend- 
ent’s report, 1914-15. 

Government of Bombaly. 
MuNicir.AL Commissioner of Bombay, administration reports for 
1914-15 and 1915-16. 

The Commissioner. 

Tax.ition .and Expenditure, Bombay Presidency, resolution 

reviewing, for 1914-15. 

Government of Bombay. 

Municipalities in the Punjab, Report on the working. 1014-15, 

Government of the Punjab. 

Naojote Ceremony of the Parsls. By Dr. J. J. Modi.' 

The .Authofi 

New Account of East India and Persi.n. By J. Fryer Vol. ill. 

Government of Bombay. 

Note on Well boring. By W. M. Schulte. 

Government of Bombay. 

Notes on ICilidase Mcgliadutta. By K. M, Joglekar. 


The Author. 
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PRBSEim TO THB UBRARV. 


TitU of Books. 


Do 7 tors. 


One Hundred Notes on Indian Insects. By T. B. Fletclier. 

Government of India. 

•I-’abittam. ■ • 

Government of Slam. 

Parsis at the Court of Akbar. By Or. J. J. Modi. 

Tlie Author. 

Physical Anlliropology' of tfie Lenap or. Elel.nvarcs. By X. Hnllickil. 

Smithsonian Institution. 
Picture Rain.iyana. By the Chief of Aundh, Tlie Author. 

PoEV&of R. W. Sterling. Tlie Rev. R. M. Gray. 

— ^ Pictures and Songs. By Roby Dalia. 

The Author. 

Pouce -Administration, Assam, adminiatralion report, 1915. 

Governmen t of .Assam. 

Administration in the Punjab, report igts- 

Government of cite Punjab. 

of the City of Bombay, annual report, 1915. 

Goventment of Bombay. 

“ report of the Bombay Presidedey, 1915. ' 

Government of Bombay. 

PooKVA-Mimamsa-darsbana. Vol. III. 

Government of -Madras. 
■Prelimin'.\RY Chemical Study of the Rices of Bihar and Orissa. 

. - By J. N. Sen. 

Government of India. 


Prikcipces of Tantra. By .A. .Avalon. Part II. 


The Aullior. 

Proceebings, Royal Geographical Society, Australasia, \’oI. XVI. 

The Society. 

Prosouv and Rhetoric. By Roby Daltu. ,, 

Tlte Auihor.u 

Provincial .Museum, Lucknow, .annual report on ihu working tor 
1915-16. 

Government of the L'. P. 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Code, ^ih edn. 

' Government of India. 

Colonie.s, annual report, 1914-15. 


Uovnrniuont of the Punjab. 
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^•BUC Generiil .Wls, jfm- 

Secrctar)- of State for India 

- Ii\siruciion in Ass-ani. {'ciicral report, I9i5>t6. 

Govcmmt'iu of Assam. 

Quest and Ofaipaiion of Tahiti, Transluted by Comey. Voi. II. 

Govcrpnicnt of .Bombay. 

Qusstiu.ns and Answers nheut Zoroastriunism. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The .\uthor. 

R.ypL'TAN.i Musi-um, Ajmer, Report on the working for 

The Superintendent. 

Recobus of Fort St. George ; — ... 

■ Despatches from England, i68i-86. 

Diary and Consultation Book, 1687. 

Diary and Consultation Book, 1688. 

. French Correspondence, 1752 (Public Sundry Boole, No. g), 

Letters from Fori SL George, 1689. 

Letters to- Fort St. Geor^,' i68i-8a, -vol. 1. 

Letters to Fort St George/ *740.^ 

Letters to Fort Si. George, 1741. 

Musulipatam Consultation Book, i6S^..83. 

: Public Consultations, Vol. 71. 

— Public Despatches from England, 1741-4*. 

Selections from Fort St. David Consultations, 1741, 

Selections front Public Consultation and Letters from Fort St. 

George and Fort St. David, 1740. 

Government of Madras. 

Refobmatorv School, Veravda, annual report, 1915. 

•Government of Bombay. 
RauisrRATioN Return', Punjab, notes for 1915. 

Govornment of the Punjab. 
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T^tle of Books. Donors. 

Rites of Zoroastrian Religion. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

Salt Department, Bombay Presidency, administration report for 
1913-16. 

Government of Bombay. 

— — Department in Sind, admmistr.niion report for iQts-tS. 

Government of Bombay. 
Sanitary Administration of tlie Punjab and Proceedings of the 
Sanitary Board, report for 191$. 

..-Government of the Punjab. 

Commissioner for the Government of, Bombay, Annual 

Report for 191s.-. r 

Government of Bombay. 
Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana, report for 1915'! 
."inJ Vaccination report for 1915-16. 

Government of India. 

Sarattha Saniuccaya. Part II. 

Government of Siam. 

Sakuntala and her keepsake. Translated by Roby Datta. • U 

The Author. 

Science of Self-Sacrifice. ByJS. N. Modvala. 

The Author. 

Season and Crop Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1914-13, 

Government of Bombay. 
Sti ..-E-MnN'T, Second Revised, of tlic Ilosliiarpur District, Final Report, 
19101914. 

Government of Punjab., 
of the Uoatahsil of Hoshiarpur District, ilnal report of 
the Revision of. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Revised, of Ferosepore District, final rcpi*ri. ^ 

Goverimieiit of the I’uiijnh 

SnAooKASHA-CiiANDRiKA of Lasmidham. 

Government of Bombay. 

S11AHNAMAH of Firdausi. Translated by A. Rogers, 

• - In hlemory of M. M. Bhownagroe. 

of Fird.tusiv Transl.-ited by Kular. Vols. V and \T 

(Cujara/i). 


Trustees, Parsi Punchayct. 
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Shans, The. By W. W. Cochrane. Vol. I. 

Go%'cniment of India. 

SHIVA*StJTRA-VARTlKAM, &C. 


Shribhaskva of Ramanujachana. Pan H. 
Skitiiso.sian Institution, annual report, 1914. 
.SMR[TI*CKANDRtKA. Vol. Ili.part I. 


Kasliinir Stiilc. 
Covcnimeni of Bombay. 

The Institution. 


Government of Madras. 

Soil Aeration In Agriculture. By A. Howard. 


‘Covemmenl of India. 

SoMF. Notes on Incidence of "^sation oBtbe Working Class Family. 

‘ Sir Ratan Tata. 


Span'dakarika. 

Kashmir State. 

Stamp Statements of the Punjab, note on the, for 1915-16. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Statistical Abstract, British India, Vtd. HI.— Public Health, 1913-14. 

Government of India. 

Abstract, British India, V<d. IV. — Administrative, Judicial, 


ate., 1913-14- 

— Tables relating to Wheat. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 

Tables relating to Banks in India. Second Issue. 

Government of India. 

St.atistics of BritUh India. Vol. V., — Education, 1914-15. 
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